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"TO   -THE    QOVERNOR. 


INDIANAPOLIS: 

WM.  b.  BURFOBD,  CONTRACTOR  FOR  STATI  PRINTIKO  AKD  BINDING. 

1893 


Indianapolis,  July  3,  1893. 

To  Hon.  Claude  Matthews,  Oovemor  of  Indiana  : 

Sib— In  compliance  .with  the  act  of  the  Qeneral  A-esemblj,  approved  Febru- 
ary 17,  1852,  we  haye  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  herewith  the  annual  report  of 
the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  31, 1893, 
together  with  such  other  matter  as  is  deemed  of  yalue  and  interest. 

Very  respectfully, 

V.  K.  Ofpiceb, 
Charles  F.  Kennedy,  President. 

Secretary. 


THE  STATE  OF  INDIANA, 

Executive  Department 

July 


3, 1893.  j 


Received  by  the  GoverdDr,  examined  and  referred  to  the  Auditor  of  State  for 
verification  of  the  financial  statement. 


Office  of  Auditor  of  State,  1 

Indianapolis,  July  8, 1893.  / 

The  within  report,  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  moneys  drawn  from  the  State 
Treasury,  has  been  examined  and  found  correct. 

J.  O.  HENDERSON, 

Auditor  of  State. 


July  3,  1893. 

Returned  by  the  Auditor  of  State,  with  above  certificate,  and  transmitted  to 
Secretary  of  State  for  publication,  upon  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  Public  Printing  and  Binding. 

Myron  D.  King, 

Private  Secretary, 


Filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  July  3, 
1893. 

W.  R.  MYERS, 
Secretary  of  State. 


Received  the  within  report  and  delivered  to  the  printer  July  3, 1893. 

Chris.  H.  Stein, 

Clerk  Printing  Bureau, 
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Daily  and  Monthly  J^ean  Temperature  at  Indianapolis,  IndiarM,  for  1892.  The  Daily 
Means  were  made  by  Adding  the  Maximum  and  Minimum  Temperature  of  Each 
Day  Together  and  Dividing  the  Sum  by  Two,  The  Thermometers  are  76.4  Feet 
Above  Oroundy  and  Exposed  in  a  Standard  Shelter  of  the  Weather  Bureau  Pattern, 
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TABLE  III. 


Daily  and  Monthly  PrecipikUion  at  Indianapolisy  Indiana,  for  18921     The  Rain  Gauge 

is  72.Sfeet  above  Ground. 
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.128 

.095     jm 


"T"  indioatei  trace  of  precipitation  (lees  than  0.01  inch). 


.059 
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ANNUAL  SUMMARY  FOR  1892. 


The  annual  mean  temperature  for  the  State  and  for  thn  different  sections  was 
nearlj  normal;  for  the  State  the  departure  from  the  normal  was  only  0.2  degree 
above,  in  the  central  portion  only  0.5,  but  in  the  northern  portion  occurred  a  defi- 
ciency of  0.7,  and  in  the  southern  portion  0.1^  degree.  The  mean  temperature  of 
the  winter  was  2.9  above  the  average,  only  during  the  month  of  January  a  defi- 
ciency of  2.7  degrees  occurred.  December,  1891,  and  February,  1892,  were  very 
warm  months.  The  spring  mean  temperature  wss  nearly  normal.  In  March  it 
was  slightly  in  excess,  and  in  April  and  May  it  was  deficient.  The  mean  temper- 
atures during  the  three  summer  months  were  in  excess,  and  in  the  autumn  it  was 
nearly  normal,  in  September  and  October,  but  November  was  cold.  The  highest 
annual  mean  temperatures  at  most  stations  are  still  registered  in  the  year  1890,  at 
a  few  in  1887,  and  the  lowest  in  1885;  the  maximiim  temperatures  occurred  at 
most  stations  in  1887,  and  the  minimum  in  1884. 

The  precipitation  of  the  year  was  slightly  in  excess  over  the  State ;  there  was 
also  an  excess  of  6.72  inches  in  the  northern  portion,  but  in  the  central  and  south- 
ern portion  there  occurred  a  deficiency,  the  g^reatest  2.74  inches  in  the  sovthem  and 
0.53  inch  in  the  central.  In  the  winter  a  very  small  excess  occurred  only  in  Feb* 
ruary;  the  amounts  in  Dicember,  1891,  and  January,  1892,  being  below  the 
average.  The  amounts  measured  in  the  spring  were  excessive,  except  during  the 
month  of  March,  when  a  slight  deficiency  occurred.  The  measurements  during 
the  summer  were  also  slightly  in  excess,  only  during  the  month  of  August  the 
departure  of  the  amount  was  slightly  below  average.  The  amount  of  precipitation 
in  the  fall  months  was  deficient. 

The  winter  at  the  beginning  of  1892  was  mild.  During  December,  1891,  and 
February,  1892,  the  temperature  was  much  above  normal,  and  only  few  changes  to 
cold  occurred,  and  these  were  not  excessive  or  continuous,  but  during  January  a 
continuous  low  freezing  temperature  prevailed,  but  fortunately  during  the  most 
dangerous  period,  much  snow  covering  the  fields,  offered  good  protection  to  wheat 
and  clover.  Although  the. weather  during  the  winter  months  was  not  quite  bene- 
ficial to  wheat,  still  at  the  end  of  the  winter  the  crop  was  quite  hardy  and  vigorous 
and  promising  a  fair  crop,  more  so  in  the  southern  portion  than  in  the  northern. 
Clover  at  the  end  of  winter  was  not  in  so  good  condition,  but  live  stock  wintered 
well.  The  month  of  March  was  dry  and  cool  temperature  at  times  retarded  the 
growth  of  crops,  but  during  the  warm  temperature  in  the  early  part  of  April,  wheat 
and  fruit  advanced  most  rapidly,  but  fears  were  entertained  that  frequent  lioar 
frosts  occurring  on  several  mornings  might  injure  the  latter,  but  cool  wet  weather 
prevented  a  too  rapid  development  during  the  middle  of  the  month,  but  many 
blossoms  fell  off.  At  the  end  of  April  wheat,  pasturage  and  clover  were  still  in 
good  condition,  but  farm  work  was  much  delayed  by  heavy  snow  in  the  northern 
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portioD,  heavj  and  frequent  rains  in  the  southern,  continuouH  low  temperature^ 
and  but  little  sunshine,  especially  plowing  for  corn  and  seeding  of  oats.  The 
weather  during  May  continued  cool  with  very  frequent  and  much  rain ;  hoar  frost 
occurred  even  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  Farmers  whose  fields  were  not 
plowed  yet  or  no  cortk  planted  were  much  dbtressed ;  but  little  plowing,  planting 
or  seeding  of  oats  could  be  done.  In  the  northern  portion  of  the  State,  the  so  <>x- 
cessive  and  frequent  rains  caused  the  inundation  of  many  fields.  At  the  end  of 
the  month  wheat  was  heading,  but  it  had  grown  very  rank  and  yellow,  and  in  some 
fields  it  was  injured.  Oats  were  planted  and  grass  was  in  fine  condition  and  fruit 
still  promised  an  abundant  yield.  The  weather  during  June  was  more  favorable 
to  crops,  corn  was  all  planted  by  the*20th  and  fields  well  cultivated ;  early  planted 
com  stood  well,  about  knee-high  at  the  middle  of  the  month ;  wheat  matured  very 
fast ;  was  in  full  head  and  ripening,  promising  a  good  crop ;  oats  and  pasturage 
were  in  fine  condition,  clover  nearly  ready  for  cutting,  and  barley  was  harvested 
in  the  southern  portion,  but  the  fruit  crop  was  not  so  promising;  much  fruit  had 
fallen  off.  Ezcefsive  temperature  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  and  but 
little  rain  were  very  favorable  to  growing  crops.  On  the  20th  the  wheat  harvest 
had  commenced  in  the  southern  portion,  and  a  week  later  in  the  central  and  north- 
em  portions ;  by  the  end  of  the  month  corn  was  growing  rapidly  everywhere  and 
the  weather  permitted  good  cultivation.  The  wheat  harvest  in  the  southern  por- 
tion was  finished  in  most  fields ;  much  had  been  harvested  in  the  central  portion, 
yielding  a  good  crop,  but  in  the  northern  portion  nothing  had  been  done  yet,  and 
in  many  fields  the  wheat  was  badly  lodged  and  very  wet;  clover  was  being  cut, 
yielding  a  heavy  crop.  Favorable  weather  conditions  continaed  during  July  and 
harvesting  and  threshing  of  wheat  was  pushed  most  vigorously.  The  yield  of 
wheat  in  the  southern  and  central  portions  is  good  and  better  than  was  expected, 
but  in  the  northern  portion  much  light  wheat  was  found  in  many  counties  aud 
cradles  had  to  be  u«ed.  By  the  20th  corn  was  in  silk  and  tassels  in  the  southern 
portion.  A  fine  crop  of  clover  and  an  immense  crop  of  hay  were  secured  and  the 
oat8  yielded  a  splendid  crop,  the  best  in  the  past  four  years ;  but  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
ezct>pt  berries,  are  not  promising.  At  the  end  of  the  month  corn  had  grown  rapidly ; 
it  stood  well,  clean  and  vigorous  in  most  fields.  Tobacco  is  in  bloom,  promising 
a  good  crop,  and  pasturage  is  in  good  condition.  During  August  the  crops  suf- 
fered for  want  of  rain,  and  the  dry,  hard,  cloddy  condition  of  the  ground  prevented 
a  rapid  advance  in  plowing.  Potatoes  and  tobacco  in  the  southern  portion  threat- 
ened to  be  a  failure.  Apples  were  scarce  and  of  inferior  quality,  and  peaches  in 
poor  condition  inmost  localities;  tomatoes  are  abundant.  Corn  stands  well  and 
is  maturing  fast  Qrub  worms  and  potato  bugs  did  some  injury  in  some  counties. 
In  the  early  part  of  September  late  planted  corn,  potatoep,  tomatoes  and  other 
crops  needed  rain  very  much;  the  soil  became  too  dry  and  in  many  localities 
plowing  and  sowing  wheat  had  to  be  suspended.  By  the  middle  of  the  month  early 
planted  com  was  maturing  fast  and  much  of  it  was  safe  from  frost;  in  the  south- 
ern portion  cutting  had  commenced  and  the  corn  was  being  put  in  shock ;  late 
planted  corn,  because  of  the  long  continued  dry  weather,  is  not  promising  so  well ; 
potatoes  and  other  still  growing  crops  are  injured  by  the  drought,  but  especially 
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pastarage,  and  some  farmeni  have  to  feed  their  stock.  Wheat  threRhiDg  continues 
yet  in  some  localities  with  an  average  yield  but  not  so  good  quality ;  a  good  millet 
crop  is  being  harvested  and  the  weather  is  f  aTorable  to  curing  tobacco.  Peas  and 
graphs  are  ripening  in  good  condition  and  are  abundant.  Qeneral  and  heavy  rain 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  refreshed  corn,  pasturage,  potatoes,  tobacco, 
etc ;  it  also  put  the  ground  in  good  condition  for  fall  plowing  and  seeding.  At  the 
end  of  September  early  sown  wheat  is  up  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State;  corn 
is  maturing  fast;  most  all  out  of  danger  of  heavier  frosts  and  much  is  in  shock. 
Wheat  sowing  is  nearly  completed  everywhere,  and  the  early  sown  wheat  is  coming 
up  green,  strong  and  vigorous.  The  weather  during  October  was  very  favorable 
for  gathering  and  husking  o5m,  tobacco  and  late  potatoes,  as  well  as  for  sowing 
fall  wheat,  but  lack  of  mobture  has  in  many  fields  proven  injurious  to  wheat 
already  up.  Damaging  frosts  made  their  appearance  late.  No  exceedingly  low 
temperatures  during  the  month  of  November,  and  apparently  the  frequent  rains 
did  no  injury.  The  corn  was  all  harvested  in  good  condition;  the  quality  was 
good,  but  the  quantity  below  average.  At  the  end  of  the  month  young  wheatand 
grass  are  in  fine  condition  and  the  early  sown  wheat  is  deeply  rooted. 
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THE  lUMIIi  ^lAIE  BOiBD  OF  IGRICEIURE. 


ORGANIZATION  OF  BOARD  FOR  THE  YEAR  1892. 


January  8,  1892. 

The  organization  of  the  Board  was  eflfected  by  selecting  as 
temporary  chairman  Hon.  Jas.  M.  Sankey. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Davidson,  the  election  of  officers  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  the  Chair  appointing  as  tellers  Messrs.  H.  B.  How- 
land  and  E.  H.  Peed. 

The  following  officers  were  declared  elected : 

President — Hon.  John  M.  Boggs,  of  Tippecanoe  County. 

Vice-President — Hon.  Jasper  N.  Davidson,  of  Montgomery 
County. 

Secretary — Leon  T.  Bagley,  of  Huntington  County. 

Treasurer — Sylvester  Johnson,  of  Marion  County. 

General  Superintendent — E.  H.  Peed,  of  Henry  County. 

Executive  Committee  —  Hon.  William  A.  Banks,  Laporte 
County;  Hon.  V.  K.  Officer,  of  Jefferson  County;  Hon.  Jas. 
M.  Sankey,  of  Vigo  County,  and  Hon.  W.  A.  Maze,  of  Tipton 
County. 

The  new  officers  installed,  resolutions  were  passed  that  the 
General  Superintendent  should  proceed  to  remove  such  of  the 
old  buildings  from  the  old  to  the  new  fair  grounds  as  the  Board 
should  direct  and  in  every  way  prepare  to  vacate  the  old  and  to 
equip  the  new  grounds. 
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THE  INDIANA  STATE   BOARD   OP  AGRICULTURE— 
A  RESUME  OF  ITS  WORK  FOR  1892. 


executive  committee  meeting. 

January,  9,  1892. 

With  the  President,  John  M.  Boggs,  presiding,  and  all  mem- 
bers present. 

The  General  Superintendent  was  instructed  to  remove  four 
of  the  horse  barnes  to  the  new  grounds  and  to  preserve  all  ma- 
terial of  value  in  other  buildings  that  he  should  take  down. 
The  north-west  part  of  the  ground  was  dedicated  for  the  use 
of  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  in  the  event  they  would  elect  to 
equip  it,  as  a  park. 

executive  committee  meeting. 

January  15,  1892. 

Hon.  John  M.  Boggs  presiding,  all  members  present. 

Th«  use  of  the  fair  grounds  were  tendered  to  the  Indiana 
Trotting  and  Pacing  Horse  Breeders  without  cost  and  they 
were  invited  to  hold  their  annual  speed  meeting  thereon.  The 
committee,  together  with  the  General  Superintendent,  was  re- 
solved into  a  committee  of  inspection  of  buildings  and  equip- 
ments and  directed  to  visit  numerous  fair  grounds  and  report 
plans  tor  the  building  on  the  new  grounds. 

state  board  meeting. 

February  9,  1892. 

With  Hon.  John  M.  Boggs  presiding,  all  members  present 
except  Mr.  Lloyd  Jones. 

The  Board  proceeded  with  the  revision  of  the  premium  list 
and  tne  following  Superintendents  of  Departments  were,  by 
the  President,  appointed : 
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Coachj  Draft  and  Q-eneral  Purpose  Horses — V.  K.  Officer. 
Light  HarnesSj  American  Coach  and  Hackney  Horses — W.  A. 
Banks. 

Speed — H.  B.  Howland. 
Jacks  and  Mules — W.  W.  Hamilton. 
Cattle  {Beef  Breeds) — Jas.  M.  Sankey. 
Cattle  {Dairy  Breeds) — C.  B.  Harris. 
Sicine — W.  A.  Maze. 
Sheep — L.  8.  Jones. 
Forage  and  Stalls — S.  W.  Dangan. 
'Farm  Products — Jas.  8.  McCoy. 
Horticultural — J.  N.  Davidson. 
Poultry — Jas.  8  McCoy. 
Mechanical — R.  M.  Lockhart. 
Woman^s  Department — R.  A.  Mitchell. 
Gates — J.  Q.  A.  8ieg. 
Grand  Stand — W.  W.  Hamilton. 

Durintr  the  session  of  the  Board,  which  lasted  until  the  even- 
ing of  the  llth,  the  following  measures  of  special  import  were 
adopted : 

The  General'Superintendent  was  directed  to  proceed  to  con- 
struct a  suitable  fence  around  the  grounds  of  the  Board,  and 
to  proceed  to  construct  a  regulation  mile  track. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  D'nion  was  granted  the 
right  to  erect  and  maintain  a  building  on  the  new  fair  grounds. 

The  committee  appointed  to  report  a  rule  governing  repre- 
sentation by  proxies,  submitted  the  following  report: 

"  That  no  one  except  the  President,  or  in  his  absence  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Association,  or  some  member  thereof 
duly  authorized  and  attested  by  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  shall  be  permitted  to  act  as  a  delegate  and  to 
vote  for  members  at  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Board." 

Which  report  was  duly  adopted. 

The  election  of  two  Trustees  of  Purdue  University  to  fill  the 
vacancies  occurring  by  the  terms  of  office  of  Messrs.  W.  A. 
Banks  and  J.  N.  Davidson  expiring,  resulted  in  the  selection 
of  Messrs.  Banks  and  Davidson  by  unanimous  vote. 
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On  February  14,  1892,  the  Board  entered  into  a  contract  to 
lease  a  tract  ot  land  containing  134  acres,  which  tract  of  land 
they  were  prevented  from  purchasing  on  account  of  the  statute 
limiting  their  holdings  to  80  acres. 

executive  committee  mbbtino. 

February  17,  1892. 

With  Hon.  John  M.  Boggs  in  the  chair  and  all  members 
of  the  committee  present.  A  lease  of  the  track  and  speed 
barns  was  made  to  John  8.  Lackey  and  George  Bronson  for« 
period  of  five  years.  An  architect  was  employed  and  the  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  instructed  to  employ  a  landscape  gardener 
and  civil  engineer,  and  proceed  with  the  work  of  platting  the 
new  grounds. 

state  board  meeting. 

March  28,  1892. 

With  Hon.  John  M.  Boggs  presiding,  and  all  members  pres- 
ent except  Mr.  Sieg.  The  Board  visited  the  fair  grounds  in  a 
body  to  indicate  to  the  engineer  the  location  of  the  track  and 
buildings.  The  Board  set  apart  a  fund  of  $600  to  be  used  in 
collecting  an  exhibit  for  the  Columbian  Exposition,  and  di- 
rected that  special  effort  be  made  to  secure  this  exhibit.  The 
plans  for  the  various  buildings  to  be  erected  upon  the  new 
grounds  were  submitted  by  the  architect  and  approved  by  the 
Board,  and  ordered  that  the  contracts  be  let  at  a  public  letting 
with  sealed  proposals.  The  creation  of  a  new  department 
known  as  the  Dairy  and  Creamery  Department  was  consented 
to. 

state  board  meeting. 

April  14,  1892. 

With  Hon.  John  M.  Boggs  in  the  chair  and  all  members  of 
the  Board  present.  The  bids  for  the  erection  of  the  various 
buildings  to  be  erected  on  the  new  grounds,  in  accordanee  with 
plans  approved  by  the  Board,  were  opened  and  the  contracts 
awarded  as  follows : 
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Woman's  Building,  awarded  to  Ayres  &  Co.,  at  $8,600. 

Horticnltural  and  Floral  Hall,  to  Deal  &  Brower,  at  $4,276. 

Administration  Building,  to  Ayres  &  Co.,  at  |4,340. 

Dairy  Building,  to  Ayres  &  Co  ,  at  $2,088. 

Grand  Stand,  to  T.  J.  Morse,  at  $:1,165. 

Swiue  barns,  to  Ayres  &  Co.,  at  $7,600. 

The  bids  for  all  other  buildings  were  rejected  and  ordered  to 
be  readvertised. 

The  General  Superintendent  was  by  the  Board  directed  to 
remove  the  old  Horticultural  Building  to  the  new  grounds  and 
the  same  to  be  dedicated  to  the  poultry  exhibit. 


KXfiCUTlVE   OOMMITIBE   MEETING. 

May  5,  1892. 

The  committee  convened  and  was  presided  over  by  Hon. 
John  M.  Boggs,  all  members  being  present.  After  hearing 
the  proposals  read,  the  committee  awarded  contracts  as  fol- 
lows : 

Agricultural  Building,  to  R.  M.  Cosby,  at  $3,200. 

Eight  speed  barns,  to  R.  M.  Cosby,  at  $10,168. 

Ten  cattle  barns,  to  Ayres  &  Co.,  at  $12,750. 

Eight  show  horse  barns,  to  Ayres  &  Co.,  at  $12,000. 

EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE   MEETING. 

m 

August  2, 1892. 

With  Hon.  John  M.  Boggs  in  the  chair  and  all  members 
present.  The  committee  proceeded  to  contract  with  R.  R.  Rouse 
for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  water  works  sufficient  to 
supply  Water  for  all  purposes,  and  at  all  points  on  the  grounds. 

Throughout  the  period  of  time  extending  from  August  2  to 
December  23,  various  meetings  of  the  State  Board  were  held, 
as  were  also  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  busi- 
ness then  transacted  being  the  work  of  making  settlement  as 
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they  progressed  for  the  buildings  and  other  improvements  of 
the  new  grounds,  and  the  payment  of  general  claims  against 
the  Board.  On  December  23,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  Mr.  John  M.  Butler^  as  attorney  of  the  Board, 
reported  that  he  had  paid  to  the  State  of  Indiana  the  sum  of 
$25,000,  due  the  State  on  account  of  a  loan  from  the  State,  and 
that  he  had  paid  to  Theodore  P.  Haughey,  Trustee,  $29,783 
in  full  of  all  claims  as  such  trustee ;  and  that  he  had  canceled 
by  suit  pretended  claims  in  an  amount  of  $6,000. 

Adjourned  upon  motion  of  Mr.  Banks  to  meet  at  the  Dele- 
gate Board  Meeting,  January  3,  1898. 


ANNUAL  MEETING,  1893. 


January  8,  10  a.  m. 

As  provided  by  law,  the  Delegate  Board  of  Agriculture  con- 
vened in  the  lecture- room  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, Hon.  John  M.  Boggs,  presiding,  and  at  the  roll-call  of 
the  districts  the  following  directors  responded  to  the  call  of 
their  names : 

1st  District— ROBT.  A.  MITCHELL,  Princeton,  Gibson  County. 
2d  district— J AS.  S.  McCOY,  Monroe  City,  Knox  County. 
3d  District— J.  Q.  A.  SIEQ,  Corydon,  Harrison  County. 

4th  Districtr-S.  W.  DUNOAN,  Franklin,  Johnson  County. 

5th  District— V.  K.  OFFICER,  Volga,  Jefferson  County. 

6th  District— W.  W.  HAMILTON,  Greensburg,  Decatur  County. 

7lh  District— E.  H.  PEID,  New  Castle,  Henry  County. 

8th  District— H.  B.  HOWLAND,  Howland,  Marion  County. 

9th  District— J  AS.  M.  SANKEY,  Teri«  Haute,  Vigo  County. 
10th  District— JASPER  N.  DAVIDSON,  Whitesville,  Montgomery  County. 
11th  District— LLOYD  8.  JONES,  Warren,  Huntington  County. 
12th  District— JOHN  M.  BOGGS,  Lafayette,  Tippecanoe  County. 
13th  District— W.  A.  MAZE,  Sharpeville,  Tipton  County. 
14th  District— C.  B.  HARRIS,  Goshen,  Elkhart  County. 
15th  District— W.  A.  BANKS,  Laporte,  La[)orte  County. 
16th  District— R.  M.  LOCKHART,  Waterloo,  Dekalb  County.  » 
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The  call  of  the  County  Societies : 


DELEGATES  PRESENT. 


County. 


Name. 


POSTOFFICB. 


Carroll . 

Clark    . 

Clinton 

Delaware 

Decatur 

Dearborn 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Fountain 

Fulton  . 

Gibson 

Grant  . 

Greene . 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Henry  . 

Huntington 

Jay  .   . 

Jenerson 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Lake 

Laporte 

Marion 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Noble  . 

Owen 

Parke  . 

Perry    . 

Pike.    . 

Porter  . 

Putnam 

Rui»h 

Shelby  . 

Steuben 

St.  Joseph 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton  .    . 

Vanderburgh 

Vigo.    . 

Wabafth 

Waflhiogton. 

Wa>ne . 

Whitley 


Charles  Buckley  .  . 
L.  E.  Botiorff  .  .  . 
Robert  Carrick .  .  . 
Wm.  H.Wood.  .  . 
John  C.  Childs .  .  . 
A.  £.  Nowland  .  . 
Jacob  S.  Kauffman . 
Geo.  W.  Morrison  . 
J  as.  McMannomy  . 
John  W.  Black  .  . 
Robt  Mitchell .  .  . 
J.  L.  Thompson  .  . 
D  J.  Terhune  .  .  . 
J.  S.  Kerch  ival  .  . 
Marion  Steel  .  .  . 
Jas.  W.  McKiaHter  . 
T.  C.  Phelpt.  .  .  . 
Robert  Simonton .  . 
G.  F.  Gemmil  .  .  . 
Jos.  M.  Cravens  .  . 
Joseph  B.  Smith  .  . 
Wm.  M.  Province  . 
Wm.  C.  Nicholson  . 
W.  A.  Banici  .  .  . 
J.  W.  Billingsly  .  . 
W.  B.  Seward  .  .  . 
John  L.  DaviA  .  .  . 
J.  E.  McDonald  .  . 
W.  M.  Franklin  .  . 
P.  a  Noel  .  .  . 
J.  C.  Shoemaker  .  . 
Leslie  Lamb  .  .  . 
E.  S.  B<>ach  .... 
J.  M.  Edwards     .    . 

0.  M.  Smith  .  .  .  . 
£.  E  Stronp.  .  .  . 
Frank  McCartney  . 
U.  W.  Gorman.  .  . 
Wm.  M.  Blackstock 
H.  B.  Cole. 
Robert  A.  Mitchell  . 
M.  D.  Hockey  .  .  . 
J.  H.  DePuy .... 
W.  B.  Lindley  .  .  . 
J.  A.  Scott 

1.  B.  McDonald   .    . 


Delphi. 

Charleston. 

Frankfort. 

Muncie. 

Greensburg. 

Lawrenceburg. 

Elkhart 

Connereville. 

Covington. 

Rochester. 

Princeton. 

Marion. 

Linton. 

Noblesville. 

Greenfield. 

Corydon. 

New  Castle. 

Huntington. 

PennvilJe. 

Madison. 

Queensville. 

Franklin. 

Crown  Point. 

Laporte. 

Indianapolis. 

Bloomington. 

Crawford  sville. 

Ligonier. 

Spencer. 

Kockville. 

Tell  City. 

Petersbnrg. 

ValparaiMO. 

Bainbridge. 

Ginge. 

Sheibyville. 

Lagranee. 

MinhawMka. 

Lafayette. 

Tipton. 

Princeton. 

Terre  Haute. 

Wabaah. 

Salem. 

Columbia  City. 
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District  Societies  were  represented  by : 


District. 

Dblsoatb. 

POSTOFFICB. 

Acton 

Benton  and  Warren 

Bremen 

Bridgeton  Union 

Fairmount      

Grange  Jubilee 

Knightstown 

Miami  and  Fulton 

Northeastern  Indiana  .... 
N.  Indiana  and  8.  Michigan  . 

Poplar  Grove 

Switzerland  and  Ohio  .... 

Tri-Connty  Fair 

Washington  and  Clark  Co  .   . 
Wayne  County  Horticultural. 

J.  £.  McGaoghey 

Thos.  8.  Lamb 

Henry  H.  Miller 

B.  F.  Sellers 

Philip  Davis. 

R.  H.Ward      

L.  P.  Newby 

J.  A.  McCluog 

R.  M.  Loekhart 

D.  W.  Place 

John  S.  Spracker.   ..... 

0.  D.  Cunningham 

Adam  Fauet 

W.W.  Stevens 

F.  P.  Wilson 

Acton. 

Boswell. 

Bremen. 

Bridgeton. 

Fairmuant. 

Madison. 

Knightstown. 

Wagoners. 

Waterloo. 

South  Bend. 

Kokomo. 

Vevay. 

Warren. 

Salem. 

Richmond. 

The  aBnouDcement  of  committees  by  the  President  wasj|a8 

follows : 

Credentials. — E.  S.  Beach,  J.  M.  Cravens,  J.  L.  Davis,  J.  Q. 

A.  Sieg  and  S.  W.  Dangan. 

Finance. — Robt.  Simonton,  J.  S.  Kanffman,  H.  B.  Cole,  Robt. 
A.  Mitchell  and  Jas.  S.  McCoy. 

Fair  Grounds. — N.  W.  Carmon,  Frank  McCartney,  Charles 
Bucklev,  R.  M.  Loekhart  and  H.  B.  Howland. 

Premium  List. — W»  A.  Banks,  J.  N.  Davidson,  Wm.  M. 
Blackstock,  W.  A.  Scott  and  D.  W.  Place. 

Bules  and  Regulations. — J.  W.  McKinster,  Marion  Steele,  J. 
C.  Caskey,  V.  K.  Officer  and  W.  W.  Hamilton. 
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TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

January  3,  1893. 

The   meeting   of  the   Delegate   Board   of  Agriculture  was 

called  to  order  at  1:30  o'clock  by  the  President,  Mr.  John  M. 

BoggB. 

Mr.  Jasper  N.  Davidson,  of  Montgomery  County,  was  called 
to  the  chair. 

The  President,  Mr.  John  M.  Boggs,  read  his  annual  address, 
which  is  as  follows: 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

To  the  Delegate  State  Board  of  Agriculture: 

Gentlemen — The  eyer-revolving  wheels  of  time  have  ushered  in  another 
je&r,  and  in  accordance  with  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  we  are  assem- 
bled in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Delegate  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  review 
the  work  of  the  past  jear  and  consider  plans  for  the  future.  We  should  profit  by 
the  experience  of  the  past  and  endeavor  to  rectify  and  avoid  mistakes  made,  keep- 
ing in  mind  that  this  is  an  age  of  progress  and  that  we  are  expected  to  advance 
and  take  a  higher  position  each  year  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  agriculture  in  all  its  varied  forms,  not  only  in  the  improvement 
of  stock,  farm  machinery  and  methods  of  farming,  but  also  in  onr  manner  of 
living  and  thinking,  remembering  that  "  he  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow 
where  only  one  grew  before,"  is  a  public  benefactor.  The  spring  of  1892  was  well 
calculated  to  make  a  lasting  impression  not  only  on  the  farmer,  but  to  those  en- 
gaged in  almost  every  other  branch  of  business,  for  all  are  dependent,  more  or 
less,  on  the  products  of  the  soil  for  success  or  failure.  Owing  to  the  long  continued 
rains  up  to  near  the  first  of  July,  it  seemed  that  the  promise  of  '^seed  time  and 
harvest"  might  fail,  in  so  far  as  the  corn  and  oats  crop  were  concerned,  but  "  be- 
hind the  clouds  was  the  Sun  still  shining,"  and  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for, 
although  with  the  exception  of  wheat  there  was  not  so  large  and  fine  a  yield  of  the 
cereals  as  we  might  winh  for,  still  we  have  plenty,  so  there  is  no  danger  of  famine 
or  distress. 

As  a  general  thing  our  people  have  enjoyed  good  health,  which  is  one  of  God's 
greatest  blessings.  Let  us  therefore  return  thanks  to  the  Qiver  of  all  good,  asking 
his  guidance  in  our  deliberations  and  his  blessing  upon  our  future  efiorts. 

As  President  of  the  Stale  Board  of  Agriculture  it  is  my  duty  to  review  the 
work  of  the  year,  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  do  briefly.  I  also  take  pleasure  in 
bidding  you,  one  and  all,  a  hearty  welcome,  trusting  each  and  every  one  will  feel 
at  home  and  take  a  mutual  interest  in  all  business  that  may  come  before  us. 
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We  obtained  posseBsioD  of  our  new  and  beautiful  grounds  the  first  of  last  March 
and  it  was  no  small  undertakinir  to  fit  up  and  get  ready  for  the  fair.  Feeling  that  it 
was  important  and  desirable  that  Indiana  should  take  no  second  place,  but  stand 
right  up  to  the  front  with  her  sister  States  in  the  arrangement  and  plans  of  build- 
ings, the  Executive  Committee  were  instructed  to  procure  a  competent  architect 
and  with  him  visit  some  of  the  best  arranged  State  Fair  Grounds  in  the  Union* 
with  the  view  of  selecting  the  besi  points  from  all  and  embody  them  in  ours' 
which  they  did,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the  general  verdict  of  exhibitors  and 
visitors  at  the  first  fair  held  on  the  new  State  Fair  Grounds,  they  were  successful. 

The  ezcesnive  rains  kept  the  work  of  building  and  improvement  back  until  it 
began  to  look  as  if  the  19th  of  September  would  find  us  not  ready  for  the  fair,- 
but  by  continued  and  united  effort  it  was  accomplished,  in  so  far  that  the  build- 
ings could  be  used,  although  they  were  not  entirely  completed  according  to  plans 
and  specifications,  but  by  an  agreement  between  contractors  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee we  used  them  without  receiving  or  releasing  contractors.  Since  the  fair 
work  on  all  the  buildings  has  been  finished  according  to  specifications  received 
and  paid  for.  A  long  continued  demand,  if  not  need,  has  been  complied  with  in 
the  construction  of  a  regulation  mile  track  for  speed,  which,  according  to  horse- 
men who  have  used  it,  is  second  to  none.  Much  credit  is  due  Superintendent 
J'eed  for  his  watchful  care  and  good  management  in  its  construction. 

With  the  proceeds  derived  from  sale  of  old  grounds  and  $10,000  appropriation 
from  the  State,  we  have  liquidated  all  the  indebtedness  that  had  been  hanging  tover 
the  Board  for  years.  Also,  through  our  attorneys,  Butler,  Snow  &  Butler,  have 
had,  by  legal  process,  the  mortgages  held  by  the  C,  C,  C.  &  St.  L.  and  the  P.,  C, 
C.  <&  St.  L.  railroads  against  State  Fair  Grounds  released.  This  amouni  was  near 
$15,000. 

The  buildings  erected  on  the  grounds,  consisting  of  Woman's  Building,  Agri- 
cultural Hall,  Horticultural  and  Floral  Hall,  Dairy,  Poultry,  and  Administration 
Buildings,  Grand  Stand,  ten  Cattle  and  eight  Show  Horse  barns,  with  show  rings  and 
amphitheaters  for  each,  twelve  Speed,  ten  Swine  and  eight  Sheep  barns,  with  show 
pens,  and  amphitheaters  all  under  roof,  for  swine,  and  sheep ;  also  two  offices,  for 
use  nf  Superintendents  in  Cattle,  Show  Horse,  Swine  and  Sheep  Departments,  two  in 
Woman's  Building,  and  Horticultural  and  Floral  Hall,  one  in  Agricultural  and 
Dairy  halls.  Lavatories  in  different  parts  of  the  ground,  judges'  and  time  keepers' 
stands,  and  two  grand  entrances  with  ticket  offices,  at  a  total  co««t  in  round  num- 
bers of  $100,000.  The  Poultry  Hall  should  have  an  office;  also  the  speed  barns 
should  have  one,  or  a  room  with  stove,  where  those  in  charge  of  horses  could  keep 
comfortable  in  cold  weather,  without  the  danger  of  outdoor  fires.  An  itemized 
statement  of  the  cost  of  each  building  will  be  found  in  the  Secretary's  report,  also 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  fair.  The  cost  of  building  and  soiling  speed  track, 
grading  where  needed,  making  nearly  two  miles  of  gravel  drive-ways  and  walks, 
cleaning  up  and  fencing  grounds,  will  be  found  in  General  Superintendent's  re- 
port. A  water  plant,  distributing  pure  water  through  all  the  buildings,  offices  and 
stock  barns  (except  speed,  they  being  supplied  with  wells),  and  wherever  needed 
over  the  grounds,  for  mechanical,  drinking  and  sprinkling  purposes,  consisting  of 
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a  large  elevated  tank  and  nearly  ^^e  miles  of  pipe,  at  a  copt  of  16,000,  leaving  with 
the  last  appropriation,  due  from  the  State  next  April,  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the 
$16,000  not  yet  due  on  eighty  acres  purchased  outright,  and  $3,500  more  than  le- 
'quired  to  pay  for  remaining  134  acres  now  leased,  with  the  option  of  buying  should 
the  Legislature  pass  an  enabling  act  allowing  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to 
hold  over  80  acres  of  realty,  which  we  hope,  in  their  wisdom,  they  may  conclade 
to  do  at  this  coming  session.  A  good,  healthy  condition  to  be  in,  with  fair  indi- 
•cations  of  future  prosperity  and  advancement. 

The  question  of  holding  a  fair  this  year  must  soon  be  determined.  With  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  active  operation  so  near,  it  has  been  thought  by 
some  not  advisable  to  hold  a  fair  this  year.  With  all  due  respect  to  those  who 
may  think  so,  I  believe  it  is  Indiana's  opportunity  to  advertise  herself,  with  her 
many  and  valuable  resourcea,  to  the  world,  and  thereby  derive  value  received  for 
her  World's  Fair  appropriation.    I  hope  this  question  will  be  fully  discus- ed. 

The  show  of  live  stock  was  large  and  fine,  as  will  be  seen  by  reports  of  Super- 
intendents of  live  stock  departments,  requiring  additional  pens  to  our  supposed 
ample  accommodations  in  the  Swine  Department. 

The  Ponltiy  Department  also  required  more  room.  Our  live  stock  exhibits  are 
so  arranged  that,  should  future  occasion  require,  extra  bams  may  be  added,  with> 
out  destroying  the  symmetry  of  the  plans.  With  the  exception  of  horticulture,  the 
display  in  all  the  departments  was  pronounced  good.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  with 
good  weather,  good  feeling,  good  attendance,  and  general  satisfaction  of  visitors 
and  exhibitors,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  first  fair  on  the  new 
grounds  was  in  every  way  a  success.  The  objection  to  distance  being  done  away, 
by  a  double  track  electric  street  car  line  to  our  Thirtieth  Street  entrance,  and  the 
Monon  and  the  Lake  Erie  &  Western  railroads,  the  one  on  the  west  and  the 
other  on  the  east  side  of  the  grounds,  with  ample  siding  and  platforms  for  handling 
passengers,  while  liv^  stock  and  heavy  machinery  are  received  within  the  grounds, 
thereby  saving  to  exhibitors  much  annoyance  and  expense. 

It  is  my  pad  duty  to  announce  that  since  we  wtrre  last  assembled  here  as  the 
delegate  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  death  has  entered  our  ranks  and  claimed  five 
who  were  heretofore  connected  with  us  as  members  of  the  Board.  Dick  Jones,  of 
Columbus,  Indiana,  died  suddenly  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  July  17;  Colonel  Willis 
Blanche,  at  his  home,  in  Howard  County,  September  14,  and  Judge  W.  C.  Dud- 
dleeon,  at  Montezuma,  Parke  County,  on  December  16.  Committees  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  draft  suitable  resolutions  of  respect.  This  should  remind  us  that  we, 
too,  are  traveling  the  road  that  leads  to  that  ''  Bourne  from  whence  no  traveler 
returns."    In  life  we  loved  them,  let  us  honor  and  cherish  their  memory. 

Before  closing  I  wish  to  return  thanks  to  each  and  every  member  of  the  Board 
for  their  cordial  support  aad  hearty  co-operation  in  helping  to  make  the  first  fair 
on  the  new  grounds  what  it  was.  T6  the  Executive  Committee  for  their  wise 
counsel  and  untiring  zeal.  To  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer  for  their  valuable 
and  efficient  help,  and  to  our  friends  and  patrons  all  over  the  State  for  their 
friendship  and  patronage.  Believing  that  in  building  up  and  maintaining  a  good 
State  Fair  we  are  developing  and  working  for  the  best  interests  of  our  State. 
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Mr.  a.  M,  Lockhart,  Dekalb  County.  I  move  that  the  Presi- 
•dent's  address  be  referred  to  a  committee  of  three  to  take 
action  upon  the  various  suggestions  made  in  it. 

The  motion  was  concurred  in,  and  the  President's  address 
was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  B.  M.  Lock- 
hart,  of  the  Board,  Robert  Garrick  and  Leslie  Lamb,  of  the 
delegates. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Leon  T.  Bagley,  read  his  report,  which 
is  in  the  following  words  and  figures,  to  wit : 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY. 

-Qentlemen,  of  the  Delegate  iSlate  Board  of  Agriculture : 

ADother  year  has  passed,  and  wiih  it  perhaps  the  buBuest  in  the  history  of  the 
Board.  One  year  ago  the  24Lh  of  last  month  the  present  State  Fttir  Grounds  i^as 
selected,  consisting  of  214  acres  of  the  best  adapted  land  in  Marion  County — at 
that  time  crops  were  growing,  contented  herds  were  feeding  upon  the  broad  acres, 
and  altogether  it  was  quite  a  domestic  picture  of  farm  life,  while  to-day  the  scenes 
have  been  shifted,  and  instead  you  find  a  veritable  city,  composed  of  the  various 
-department  buildings  that  go  to  make  one  of  the  most  handnome  and  best  equipped 
State  Fair  Qrouno's  in  the  United  States. 

Too  much  can  not  be  said  for  th«^  untiriusr  efforts  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  of  each  individual  member  of  this  Board,  in  selecting  the  best  plans  of  the 
most  substantial  and  convenient  buildings  of  their  class,  and  insisting  on  their 
•completion  according  to  the  original  draft,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
architects,  have  been  completed  without  the  amount  of  jar  and  dipcord  between 
the  contractors,  architects  and  the  committee,  which  is  usually  the  case  in  all  pub- 
lic works  of  such  vast  proportions.  For  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  cost  of 
these  bnildingrs  I  will  refer  you  to  the  financial  exhibit,  which  is  made  a  part  of 
this  report. 

There  has  been  $11,540  paid  on  account  of  the  old  guarantors  bonds  and  the 
bonds  taken  up.  The  Original  Exposition  Bonds  (29  in  number),  amounting  to 
$29,783,  and  the  State  debt  of  $25,000  was  paid  in  December  of  last  year,  and  the 
only  debts  of  the  Board  are  the  $16,000,  balance  of  the  pnrchaj^e  money  for  the  80 
acres  of  land  now  held  by  you,  $8,000  of  which  falle  due  March  1,  1893,  and 
$8,000  March  1,  1894,  and  a  small  amount  on  some  of  the  buildings,  amounting  in 
the  acrgregate  to  about  $1,300  which  is  amply  provided  for. 

The  very  wet  weather  in  the  early  spring  necessarily  retarded  our  work,  and  it 
seemed  that  it  not  only  affected  the  construction  of  buildings  and  grading  of  the 
grounds,  but  everything  else  as  well ;  but  happily,  on  the  19th  day  of  September, 
the  gates  were  thrown  open  to  the  public  to  the  largest  exhibition  of  the  products 
of  the  State  ever  gathered  at  a  State  Fair.  Every  department  was  crowded  to 
overflowing,  of  which  you  will  receive  a  more  detailed  accouot  from  the  Depart- 
ment Superintendents. 

3 — Bd.  of  Aor. 
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Transportation  facilities  to  and  from  the  gntundsi  both  bj  steam  and  electric 
street  railways,  are  not  sarpassed  anywhere  in  this  country.  Last  year  there  waa 
some  criticipm,  and  perhaps  not  nnjustly,  of  the  way  in  which  the  busineaa  was 
handled,  but  everything  was  new,  and  confusion  (upon  the  part  of  some)  reigned 
supreme,  but  with  another  year,  after  exhibitors  and  railways  themselves  get  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  new  order  of  things,  we  hope  everything  will  move  off  like 
a  piece  of  well  adjusted  machinery,  and  everybody  will  be  well  contented  and 
happy. 

In  the  matter  of  "  special  attractions/'  I  do  not  know  of  any  that  will  pay 
even  their  transportation — they  are  all  worn  out  and  threadbare.  The  people  of 
to-day  will  not  come  75  to  100  miles  to  see  a  balloon  go  3,000  feet  in  the  air,  or 
to  pee  the  noted  "  Moose  and  Elk  Attraction,"  but  on  the  other  hand  they  will 
come  to  see  some  noted  horse  go  against  time,  or  in  a  matched  race,  or-some  cele- 
brated herd  of  cattle,  breed  of  horses,  etc.,  etc. 

1  would  suggest  that  a  committee  be  appointed  at  this  time,  with  instructions 
to  report  at  the  February  meeting  of  this  Board,  upon  the  advisability  of  opening 
a  class  of  stake  races,  not  only  for  this  year,  but  for  two  or  three  years  to  come, 
with  added  money,  under  certain  conditions.  I  do  not  at  this  time  remember  of  a 
single  exception  where  they  have  not  paid  out  and  made  money  for  the  aiwocia- 
tions  giving  them.  Besides,  it  is  encouraging  the  breeders  of  our  own,  as  well  as 
adjoining  States. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  this  Board  consider  the  advisability  of  collecting 
crop  statistics  for  publication  in  their  annual  reports,  and  thus  come  in  tonch  with 
every  section  of  the  State,  which  wonld  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

The  following  is  the  financial  exhibit  of  the  work  of  the  year  just  closed : 


FINANCIAL  EXHIBIT,  1892. 


Total  receipts,  all  sources    .... 
Total  expenditures 

Balance,  to  be  accounted  for 


$238,711  10 
228,064  eS 


$10,646  47 


RSCBIPTS,  ITEMIZED. 


Balance  at  last  report 

Received  from  Martindale  <&  Co.  on  note    .    . 
Receiveii  from  sale  of  Martindale  &  Co.'s  note 

Received  from  iStaie  appropriation 

Received  from  sale  of  old  building;^ ... 

Received  from  sale  of  tools 

Received  from  loana 

Received  from  John  M.  Butler 

Received  from  Citizens'  Street  Railway  Co.    . 

Received  from  fair,  1892 

Received  from  all  other  sources 


$25,525  83 

46,000  00 

48,485  00 

10,000  00 

2,765  60 

135  00 

73,368  77 

4,596  80 

300  00 

28,133  74 

450  36 


$238,711  10 
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DI8BUR9EMENT8,  ITEMIZED. 


Bemoying  baildinga 

Members,  per  diem 

Salaries  . 

Printing  and  advertising     .   .    .    . 

Postage  and  stationery 

Incidentals 

Furniture  and  tools 

Banking  and  interest  account    .    . 

Insurance    

Unsettled  claims,  former  jears  .   . 

Legal  expenses  

Construction  and  repairs     .   .    .   . 

Expense  of  exhibition 

Expense  of  Woman's  Department 


Total  general  orders    .   . 

Premiums,  fair  1892 

Premiums,  fair  1891  (old  orders) 


Total  expenditures 


$6,382  18 

5,242  01 

3,900  00 

1,146  43 

326  28 

1,330  66 

8,607  13 

16,513  26 

1,018  52 

11,540  23 

538  15 

151,685  05 

5,125  39 

811  39 


$208,166  63 

19,876  00 

22  00 

$228,064  63 


EXPENSE  OF  EXHIBITION,  ITEMIZED. 


American  Trotting  Association 

8traw  and  saw  dust 

Sweepers 

Bibbons,  carpets,  hangings,  etc 

Police  and  watchmen 

Qate  keepers 

Ticket  sellers 

Department  and  Assistant  Superintendents 

Expert  Judges 

Carpenters,  decorators,  painters,  etc .   .   .    . 

Music  and  special  attractions 

Miscellaneous. 

Total  fair  expenses 


$75  00 

285  00 

90  50 

400  25 

620  90 

495  30 

277  55 

756  25 

582  85 

165  62 

910  00 

466  17 

$6,125  39 
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STATE  PAIR,  INCLUSIVE. 


Ree^ipis, 

50-ceiit  admiraion  tickets  .  .  . 
25-ceot  admission  tickets  .  .  . 
15-<:ent  amphitheater  tickets  .   . 

Railroad  coupons 

Parry  MTg.  Co 

Exhibitors 

Ground  rents  and  privileges  .   . 

Stall  rent 

Entry  fees 


Bhcpenaes. 

Premiums — Cattle 

Horses 

Mules 

Speed <   . 

Sheep 

Hogs 

Poultry     

Farm  products,  flowers,  etc 

Creamery 

Bees  and  honey  .    . 
Woman's  Department   .   . 

Expense  of  exhibition 

Excess  of  receipts  over  expenses    .   .   . 


$15,687  00 

852  00 

2,050  80 

567  50 

87  00 

217  00 

3,017  94 

1,384  50 

4,270  00 


$3,824  00 

2,750  00 

48  00 

6,880  00 

1,134  00 

1.720  00 

549  00 

1,540  00 

80  00 

127  00 

1,278  60 


$28,133  74 


$19,876  50 
6,125  3» 
3,131  85 

$28,133  74 
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OONSTBUCTION  ACCOUNT,   ITEMIZED. 


Building, 


Contract, 


JExtrns, 


Amovnt  Aid. 


Grand  stand 

Woman's  Baildiog 

Administration  Building 

Dairy  Building 

Bwine  Building 

Sheep  Bnilding 

Cattle  Barns 

Show  Horse  Bams 

Speed  Horse  Bams 

Agricultural  Hall    ...  

Horticultural  and  Floral  Hall 

Entrances 

Lavatories 

Water  works 

Track  

Engineers'  pay-roll 

Superintendents'  pay-roll  (track  not  in- 
cluded)   

Architect    . 

Misoellaneoas  (*) 


$21,166  m 
8,690  00 
4,340  00 
2,088  00 
7,600  00 
4,500  00 
12,750  00 
12,000  00 


3,200  00 
4,276  00 
1,060  00 
1,720  00 


$82,289  00 


$800  00 


144  00 


• 


920  66 


858  00 
210  36 


$2,463  01 


$19,990  oe 

7,850  00 

4,315  00 

2,232  00 

7,600  00 

4,475  00 

13,670  00 

11,975  00 

10,068  00 

8,^58  00 

4,461  36 

1.060  00 

1,720  00 

5,965  13 

16,843  60 

1,093  77 

10,862  87 

2,000  00 

21,955  32 


$151,685  05 


{*)  Note. — This  amount  includes  amounts  paid  for  fencings  and  material, 
hardware,  lumber,  awnings,  sewer  pipe,  window  guards,  livery,  fsmiture  and  fit- 
tings for  dffices,  and  many  other  items  which  to  numerate  would  make  this  report 
indefinitely  long. 

Respectfully, 

LEON  T.  BAGLEY, 

Secretary. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Secretary; 
do  yoa  take  any  actioo  in  regard  to  it  ? 

Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Sieg,  of  Harrison  County,  moved  that  the  Sec- 
retary's report  be  referred  to  the  Comiaittee  on  Finance. 

The  motion  is  concurred  in  and  the  report  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

The  President.  The  time  has  passed  by  when  we  should  have 
an  address  from  Governor  Chase.  I  will  appoint  Mr.  Robert 
Garrick  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Place  on  the  committee  to  wait  on 
Governor  Chase  and  escort  him  here. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer,  Mr.  Sylvester  Johnson,  read  his  annaal  report, 
which  is  in  the  following  words  and  fignres,  to  wit : 

TREASURER'S  REPORT. 

OentUmen  of  the  DeUgaU  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Yoar  Treasurer  begs  leave  to  report  to  you  the  financial  operations  of  his 
office  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1892: 

BECEIFT8. 

Balance  on  hand  as  per  last  report $25,525  83 

Receipts  from  all  sources 213,185  27 

Total  receipts $238,711  10 

EXFEKDITURES 

General  orders  redeemed $208,163  33 

Premium  orders  redeemed  on  cattle 3,824  00 

Premium  orders  redeemed  on  horses 2,770  00 

Premium  orders  redeemed  on  mules 48  00 

Premium  orders  redeemed  on  speed « 6,880  00 

Premium  orders  redeemed  on  sheep - 1,134  00 

Premium  orders  redeemed  on  hogs ■  1,720  00 

Premium  orders  redeemed  on  poultry 549  00 

Premium  orders  redeemed  on  farm  products 1,540  00 

Premium  orders  redeemed  on  creamery 30  00 

Premium  orders  redeemed  on  bees  and  honey  . 127  00 

Premium  orders  redeemed  on  woman's  work '  1,272  50 

Total  disbursements $228,057  83 

Balance  in  treasury $lb,653  27 

$238,711  10 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Sylvester  Johnson, 

Treasurer. 

It  is  moved  that  the  report  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 


• 
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REPORT  OF  GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT. 


B.   H.  PEED,   GENERAL  SUPEBTNTENDENT. 


Mr,  PreBident  and  Members  of  the  State  Delegate  Board  of  Agriculture : 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  makiDg  to  joa  the  following  report  of  the  work  done 
ander  mj  superyiBion  in  the  ji^ar  of  1892.  The  sale  of  the  old  and  the  purchase 
of  the  new- grounds  has  made  it  one  of  the  busiest  jears  in  the  historj  of  the  Board. 
We  commenced  work  on  the  grounds  about  the  middle  of  March.  It  seemed  im- 
possible at  that  time  to  get  rteady  for  the  exhibition,  September  19,  the  vast 
amount  of  buildings  that  had  to  be  done,  to  say  nothing  of  the  work  that  had  to 
be  done  on  the  grounds  in  moving  the  rubbish  and  getting  ready  to  build  the 
track  and  streets,  together  with  the  vast  amount  of  grading  that  was  necessary  in 
and  around  the  seventy-two  buildings,  consisting  of  a  grand  stand,  440  feet  long 
by  57  feet  wide,  with  seating  capacity  of  6,000,  seated  with  chairs.  There  ha?  been 
built  eight  show  horse  barns  of  the  very  best  kind,  that  have  room  for  two  h;indred 
and  fifty-six  horses;  twelve  speed  barns,  with  room  for  two  hundred  and  forty 
horses ;  ten  cattle  barns  with  room  for  four  hundred  cattle.  The  Swine  Department 
IB  one  of  the  most  complete  of  its  kind,  with  a  capacity  for  about  ],20('  head. 
The  Sheep  Department  is  an  near  perfect  as  possible.  The  Board,  and  I  think 
wisely,  concluded  that  instead  of  having  one  large  building  for  the  several  depart- 
ments to  have  each  department  in  separate  builditigs,  and  have  built  five  depart- 
ment buildings,  all  well  suited  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  built.  The 
Board  ordered  the  track  built  under  the  supervision  of  the  General  Superintendent, 
which  was  done.  We  began  work  ss  soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground  with 
as  large  a  force  as  could  be  worked  to  an  advantage,  and  had  it  completed  July  19. 
You  all  well  know  what  an  extremely  wet  spring  we  had,  which  greatly 
delayed  the  work  and  made  it  more  expensive  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 
While  it  is  rather  an  expensive  track,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  there  is 
none  better.  The  soil,  about  17,000  yards,  had  to  be  loaded  on  the  cars  and  hauled 
twenty-five  miles.  The  principal  streets  have  been  graded  and  graveled.  There 
should  be  some  more  streets  and  walks  made  as  soon  as  practicable.  We  also  have 
a  splendid  system  of  water-works,  erected  at  a  very  moderate  co«t.  The  tank, 
which  is  fifty  ievt  high,  with  a  capacity  of  1,600  barrels,  insures  us  the  greatest 
abundance  of  pure  well  water,  taken  from  a  driven  well,  from  the  second  strata, 
making  it  absolutely  pure.  We  have  water  pipes  through  all  parts  of  the  ground 
and  in  all  the  buildings.  There  need  never  be  any  fear  of  a  scareity  of  water.  At 
the  speed  barns  we  have  a  drivtn  well  for  each  bam. 

There  has  been  a  substantial  fence  built  all  around  the  grouud.^,  about  two 
hundred  acres  being  enclosed,  as  well  as  around  the  track  on  both  in  and  outside. 
I  would  recommend  that  there  be  built  at  or  near  the  speed  barns  a  suitable  build- 
ing for  the  offices,  and  that  the  grounds  be  leveled  and  quite  a  number  of  8hade 
trees  be  planted  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring. 
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There  han  been  expended  on  the  grounds  by  the  General  Superintendent, 
$33,689,  of  which  $6,843.60  was  for  soil  for  the  track.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
track  16  about  $16,000.  The  lay  of  the  ground  and  the  kind  of  sub-soil  made  it 
expensive.  There  was  about  one- third  of  a  mile  of  a  cut  with  an  average  depth 
of  five  feet,  seventy  feet  wide. 

An  itemized  account  of  all  receipts  and  expenditures  will  be  siven  in  the  Sec- 
retary's report.  The  rpceiptn  for  privileges  were  not  quite  as  large  as  I  had  ex- 
pected. The  grounds  being  new  and  no  dining  halls  provided  for,  parties  had  to 
furniph  their  own  tents.  I  would  recommend  that  exclusive  rights  be  sold  for  sev- 
eral, and  I  am  not  sure  if  it  would  not  b«>  best  for  all,  privileges  except  dining 
halls.  If  I  would  admit  shows,  such  as  usually  attend  fairs  at  all,  and  I  have  al- 
ways doubted  the  propriety  of  it,  it  would  be  by  exclusive  right,  and  only  one 
privilege. 

Before  closing  I  want  to  extend  thanks  to  the  whole  Board,  and  especially  to 
the  President  and  Executive  Committee,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  for  their  very 
kind  treatment  during  the  entire  year,  as  the  work  was  all  done  subject  to  their 
order,  and  may  say  that  we  worked  together  very  harmoniously. 

The  plans  for  the  track  and  grounds  were  designed  by  J.  Clyde  Power,  civil 
engineer,  who  assisted  on  all  work  of  construction,  and  I  desire  to  thank  him  for 
the  interest  and  efficiency  displayed  on  the  work,  and  commend  him  to  all  parties 
needing  the  services  of  an  expert  engineer. 

I  would  not  close  without  thanking  Mr.  H.  B.  Rowland,  who  has  so  ably  and 
willingly  assisted  me  in  all  of  the  work. 

Most  re8)»ectfully  submitted. 


REPORT  OF  SPEED  DEPARTMENT. 


H.    B.    HOW  LAND,   SUPEBIMTBNDSNT. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Delegate  Board  : 

The  year  1892  has  been  successfully  passed,  and  that  year  gave  us  the  best 
appointed  fair  grounds  in  the  United  States,  the  best  and  fastest  track,  and  the 
best  races,  with  the  best  class  of  horses  that  have  evfr  assembled  on  any  fair 
ground.  Onr  books  closed  on  September  12,  with  163  entries,  with  a  list  of  as 
good  a  lot  of  horses  as  ever  faced  a  starter.  Oar  purses  were  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  it  brought  out  the  fleetest  horses  in  the  country.  The  purses  paid 
amounted  to  $6,880 ;  the  entrance  fees  were  $4,270.  The  Secretary  reported 
horses  for  non-payment  to  the  amount  of  $650,  whieh  leaves  the  net  cost  of  the 
races  less  than  $2,000. 

It  is  no  idle  assertion  when  we  say  we  have  the  best  and  fastest  track  in  this 
country,  for  the  reason  that  the  evidence  will  substantiate  the  claim.    Within  24 
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hours  after  thin  track  was  finished  the  horse  Silvertail,  driven  hj  a  lady,  went  the 
fastest  mile  of  his  life — 2:07 — and  would  have  gone  at  least  two  seconds  faster  hut 
for  a  break.  The  further  fact  that  several  horses  were  here  for  marks,  and  took 
them  (taking  their  owners'  words  for  it)  from  10  to  20  seconds  faster  than  thej 
could  possibly  do  on  any  other  track  over  which  they  had  attempted  to  lower  their 
previous  record,  is  it  not  convincing  proof  that  it  is  not  only  the  best  but  the 
fastest? 

Horsemen  well  knowing  this  fact,  and  the  further  fact  that  they  will  receive 
the  best  of  treatment  by  this  Board,  will  patronize  this  track  to  the  exclusion  of 
others  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  provided  this  Board  continues  to  offer 
liberal  purses.  I  would  not  favor  the  increasing  of  the  amount  of  money  in  each 
purse,  but  would  favor  the  addition  of  one  or  two  colt  purses. 

The  trotting  horse  fraternity  are  loud  in  their  praise  of  your  track,  bames 
and  facilities  for  their  accommodation  and  their  treatment  by  the  officers  and 
members,  and  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis,  as  well  as  with  the  promptness  with 
which  their  premiums  were  paid  them. 

With  your  permission  I  would  suggest  that  your  Board  erect  a  building  near 
the  i<peed  horse  barnes,  to  be  u^ed  by  the  men  that  are  employed  to  care  for  the 
horsei*,  in  which  they  could  have  fire  in  cold  weather,  and  then  prohibit  them 
from  building  fires  at  or  near  the  bames. 


REPORT  OF  CATTLE  DEPARTMENT— BEEF  BREEDS. 


JAMES  M.  8AKKEY,  B1TP£RINT£!^ENT. 


As  Superintendent  of  the  Beef  Breeds  of  your  Cattle  Department,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  as  such  for  the  year  1892. 

We  had  the  largest  cattle  show  that  has  ever  been  had  on  the  State  Fair 
Grounds  in  Indiana.  The  whole  number  of  entries  in  this  department  were  610, 
of  which  337  were  in  the  beef  breeds. 

Our  new  cattle  barns  consist  of  ten  separate  barns  of  forty-two  stalls  each, 
and  so  arranged  that  a  show  ring  and  amphitheater  of  ample  size  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  all  is  within  easy  access.  During  the  fair  we  heard  nothing  but  the 
highest  praise  of  our  barns  ;  the  exhibitors  were,  one  and  all,  more  than  pleased 
with  the  accommodations  ofifered  them.  There  is  no  question  but  that  we  have 
cattle  barus  superior  to  any  in  the  United  States. 

Followiog  is  a  list  of  the  exhibitors  with  each  postoffice  address,  together  with 
the  kind  of  stock  shown  by  each  : 
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SHOBTHORNS. 

T.  S.  Moberlj Richmond,  Ky 15  head. 

T.  A.  Alban  &  Son Venedocia,  Ohio 12  head. 

J.  6.  Robbins  &  Sons Horace,  Ind 15  head. 

O.  W.  Fisher        Assumption,  111 14  head. 

Wilhoit  dk  Pierce Middletown,  Ind 13  head. 


DKVOKS.    • 

York  &  Son Brooke,  Ohio 20  head 

Chas.  York Beansville,  Ohio 10  head. 


BED  POLLS. 

V.  T.  Hills Delaware,  Ohio 16  head. 

J.  H.  Miller Mexico,  Ind 12  head. 


HEBEFOBDS. 

Sotham  Agricnltaral  Co Pontiac,  Mich 14  head. 

West  &  Duncan Windsor,  111 7  head. 

H.  H.  Clough Elyria,  Ohio 13  head. 


POLLED  ANGUS. 

Judy  &  Goodwin West  Lebanon,  Ind 14  head. 

J.  P.  Hine Shinrock,  Ohio 15  head. 


GALLOWAYS. 

Brookside  Farm  Co Fort  Wayne,  Ind 22  head. 

Geo.  Gillum Winchester,  Ind 11  head. 


BBOWN    SWISS. 

A.  Bnrgoine Nokomis,  111 10  head. 
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CATTLE  DEPARTMENT— DAIRY  BREEDS. 


CHARLES  3.  HARRIS,  SUFERINTEITDENT. 


In  puranance  of  the  rules  of  this  Board  I  herewith  submit  mj  report  ot  the 
dairy  breeds  of  cattle  which  were  exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  of  1892 : 

There  were  a  total  of  two  hundred  and  five  entries,  and  were  divided  among 
the  following  breeds :  Jerseys,  Ayrshires  and  Holstein-Fresians,  and  to  the  credit 
of  the  exhibitors  it  can  be  said,  as  a  fact,  that  there  were  no  inferior  animals  ex- 
hibited, and  a  better  class  of  representative  dairy  cattle  has  never  been  on  exhibi- 
tion at  our  fairs. 

The  assignment  of  premiums  offered  by  expert  judges  gave  general  satisfaction, 
except  on  sweepstakes,  and  I  recommend  that  the  offering  of  sweepstakes  premiums 
on  dairy  cattle  be  discontinued,  and  that  the  amount  heretofore  offered  for  them 
be  added  to  herd  premiums. 

I  also  urgently  recommend  that  a  cisss  be  made  for  Guernsey  cattle,  with  the 
same  premium  offered  on  other  d^iry  breeds,  as  they  are  superior  cattle  for  dairy 
purposes. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY  PRODUCTS  AND 

SUPPLIES. 


CHARLES  B.   HARRIS,   SUPERINTENDENT. 


This  department  was  established  by  the  Board  at  the  request  of  the  Indiana 
Dairy  Association  for  the  exhibition  of  the  dairy  piroducts  of  the  State,  and  a 
building  was  erected  for  the  exhibition  of  such  products,  and  also  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  dairy  and  creamery  implements  and  supplies. 

I  was  put  in  charge  of  the  department  as  the  Dairy  Association  had  taken  so 
much  interest  in  the  establishment  of  the  department  and  offered  premiums  for 
exhibits.  I  decided  to  If't  the  exhibition  be  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dairy 
Association  and  I  appointed  Mrs.  Laura  D.  Worley,  the  Secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, as  Assistant  Superintendent,  and  right  well  did  she  attend  to  the  duties  of 
the  position.  The  exhibition  was  all  that  could  be  expected  the  first  year  of  the 
opening  of  the  department.  Davis  &  Rankin  had  a  |ull  working  dairy.  D.  H. 
Roe  &  Co.  and  the  Chicago  Creamery  Package  Co.  made  large  exhibits.  The  Oen- 
esee  Salt  Co.  and  J.  H.  Munrad,  agent  for  Chas.  Hansen's  butter  color,  made  a 
splendid  show,  besides  offering  premiums  for  the  best  butter  and  cheese. 
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EEPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF  HORSE  DEPARTMENT. 


W.  A.  BANKS  AND  V.  K.  OFFICER,  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The  management  of  this  department  has  ever  been  a  work  of  labor  and  vexa- 
tion from  causes  until  now  nnavoidable.  The  delay  in  getting  stock  in  the  ring, 
attended  by  a  great  diversity  of  inconveniences,  has  made  the  dnties  of  Superin- 
tendent burdensome  and  unpleasant.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  with  the  manage- 
ment, but  the  exhibitor  that  would,  if  he  could,  readily  comply  with  every  request 
of  the  Superintendent  of  his  department,  must,  because  he  is  stabled  a  long  distance 
from  the  show  ring,  cause  delays  that  he  would  gladly  avoid.  And  the  expert 
who  is  desirous  of  completing  his  work  and  giving  way  to  the  classes  that  follow, 
must  patiently  await  the  evolution  of  the  many  happenings  that  retard  his  work. 
Patience  and  forbearance  has  its  reward.  The  transformation  scene  is  unfolded. 
What  wan  once  a  burden  is  now  a  pleasant  duty.  The  Horse  Department  no  longer 
permits  the  sneers  of  any,  but  commands  the  favorable  criticism  of  the  exhibitor 
who  has  seen  the  best  in  the  land,  and  who  is  in  every  way  competent  to  judge. 
We  fearlesnly  assert  that  no  organization  has  superior,  and  few,  if  any,  have  equal 
facilities  for  stabling  and  exhibiting  horses  in  any  country.  The  result  is  that  the 
exhibit  i**  increased,  a  better  class  of  stock  is  brought  into  competition,  the  work 
of  the  department  becomes  rapid  and  orderly,  and  the  future  becomes  bright  and 
more  promising. 

The  various  classes  of  the  Department  had  entries  as  follows: 

French  Draft 26 

Percheron 15 

Clydesdale •.    .    .  43 

EngliHh  Shires 21 

Belgian  horses — no  entries 

Geveland  Bays 8 

French  Coach 8 

German  Coach .       3 

Hackneys 18 

American  Coach 40 

Light  Harness 8^ 

Sweepstakes  Draft — stallion 23 

Sweepstakes  Draft — mare 15 

SweepetakcH  Draft — mare  and  produce 6 

Sweepstakes  Draft — herd  .   < 4 

Special,  Alishire 3 

Sweepstakes  Coach — stallion 19 

Sweepstakes  Coach — mare 9 

Sweepstakes  Coach — mare  and  produce 7 

Sweepstakes  Coach — Herd 1 
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Ooacli  and  Carriage  teftms 7 

Single  Roadster 27 

Double  BoadPter 3 

Saddle  mare  or  gelding 6 

Sweepstakes  Light  Harness— etallion 22 

Sireepetakes  Light  Harness — mare 12 

Sweepstakes  Light  Harness — mare  and  produce l3 

Sweepstakes  Light  Harness — herd  . 2 

Total 447 

A  comparison  with  former  years  will  conclasively  prove  that  the  Horse  De- 
partment, as  regards  number  of  exhibits,  is  rapidly  advancing,  and  the  commo- 
-dious  quarters  provided  will,  we  predict,  be  found  inadequate  in  the  very  near 
future. 


MULE  DEPARTMENT. 


W.  W.  HAMILTON,  8T7FBBINTENDENT. 


In  making  my  second  annual  report  as  Superintendent  of  Jacks,  Jennetts  and 
Mules,  say: 

Nine  entries  were  made  for  premiums  on  single  mules,  four  spans  exhibited 
and  all  worthy  of  premiums. 

No  jacks  and  jennetts  exhibited,  I  attribute  it  to  premium  being  too  small  to 
pay  expenses,  and  recommend  that  premiums  on  jacks,  jennetts  and  mules  be  the 
same  as  on  draft  horses,  three  years  and  over,  down  to  suckers,  but  in  no  inatance 
to  award  a  premiun)  to  unworthy  stock. 


SWINE  DEPARTMENT. 


W.   A.   MAZB,  SUPERINTXNDfiNT. 


The  swine  exhibit  at  the  last  State  Fair  was. considered  the  greatest  show  of 
'hogs  ever  made  in  the  State.  Wh<»n  the  new  barns  were  being  built,  it  was 
thought  by  nearly  all  the  members  of  the  Board,  and  in  fact  everybody,  that  they 
were  unnecessarily  large  and  too  elaborate  in  structure,  and  that  the  pens  would 
never  he  filled. 

But  notwithstanding  exhibitors  were  earnestly  requested  to  bring  only  the 
best  specimens  of  their  herds  and  few  in  numbers,  the  pens  were  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, and  after  having  been  crowded  together  all  that  was  possible  to  make  room, 
eome  fifty  temporary  pens  had  to  be  made  to  accommodate  the  overflow.  There 
were  1,011  head  of  hogs  on  the  ground,  composed  of  representatives  of  nearly  all 
•breeds  of  the  best  quality. 
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There  were  881  entrief*.  divided  as  follows :  Berkshlfes,  167 ;  Poland  Chinas, 
309 ;  Chester  Whites,  182 ;  Eesex,  43 ;  Yorkshires,  48 ;  Duroc  Jersejrs,  95 ;  Safifolks,  37. 

The  premiams  paid  amount  to  something  over  $1,700.  The  exhibitors  were 
well  pleased  with  their  home  on  the  new  grounds,  yet  one  or  two  things  are  lack- 
ing to  make  it  complete,  viz.:  the  show  pens  should  be  floored  by  all  means,  and 
some  plan  should  be  adopted  to  take  care  of  the  waste  water  at  the  supply  pipes, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  mud-hole  nuisance  in  the  aisles. 

The  Expert  Judge  System  still  proves  eflfective  and  entirely  satisfactory. 
There  were  some  complaints  made  by  exhibitors  of  our  classification  (and  justly  I 
think).  I  believe  that  each  breed  having  an  established  record  should  be  classed 
separately,  and  premiams  o£fered  according  to  the  value  and  popularity  of  the 
breed.  I  think  some  of  the  premiums  paid  on  herds  were  superfluous,  and  I  would 
recommend  that  Items  4  and  5  in  Sweepstakes  be  stricken  out,  for  the  following 
reasons:  Firet,  there  is  a  herd  of  five  over  one-year-old  with  premiums  of  $20  and 
$10.  Second,  there  is  a  herd  of  five  over  one-year-old,  owned  and  bred  by  the  ex- 
hibitor, premiums,  $25,  $20  and  $10.  I  found  that  the  same  five  head  were  shown 
for  both  premiums  in  nearly  every  instance,  and  the  same  thing  occurred  in  young 
herds.  I  would  offer  first  and  second  premiums  on  aged  herds  owned  by  the  ex- 
hibitor, and  a  first,  second  and  third  premium  on  herd  under  one-year-old,  owned 
and  bred  by  the  exhibitor,  which  would  lessen  the  amount  of  money  in  three 
classes  $240,  which  amount  might  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  other  classes. 

Everything  passed  off  nicely,  and  with  as  little  friction  as  could  be  expected 
with  80  large  a  number  of  exhibitors. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  POULTRY  AND  FARM  PRO- 
DUCTS. 


JAHES  S.   m'OOY,  ST7PERIMTENDENT. 


Being  honored  with  the  supervision  of  two  departments  of  the  exhibit  I  will 
endeavor  to  give  a  report  of  the  two  departments  in  one  report. 

In  the  Poultry  Department,  where  it  was  thought  that  ample  provision  had 
been  made  for  the  proper  display  and  shelter  of  the  exhibit,  after  I  had  provided 
for  the  exhibit  of  the  pet  stock  I  found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide 
farther  shelter  for  the  great  show  of  poultry  of  every  breed  that  was  pouring  in 
upon  me  and  demanding  an  opportunity  to  compete.  This  necewitated  the  pro- 
curing of  a  temporary  shelter  for  those  that  the  building  would  not  provide  for, 
and  thus  the  Indiana  State  Fair  was  patronized  by  the  best  display  of  poultry  and 
pet  stock  that  it  has  ever  experienced. 

There  were  1,026  specimens  and  101  breeding  pens,  embracing  almost  all  vari- 
eties that  are  provided  for  by  the  classification  and  some  that  were  not.    In  quality 
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as  well  as  quantity  the  exhibit  was  par  excellence,  and  while  the  qaarters  that 
were  provided  for  the  overflow  were  not  as  complete  as  thej  could  have  been,  they 
were  the  best  that  could  be  provided  on  the  very  short  time  that  was  at  our  com- 
mand, and  were  satisfactory. 

The  ever  growing  interest  for  poultry  raising  deserves  the  careful  considera-  , 
tion  of  the  management  of  the  State  Fair,  and  the  exhibits  of  the  past  will  be  small 
indeed  as  compared  with  what  will  be  seen  in  the  events  that  are  to  come. 

In  the  department  of  farm  products  the  large  hall  was  well  filled  with  a  very 
choice  selection  of  the  great  variety  of  grain  and  vegetable  growth  of  the  State. 
The  number  of  exhibits  had  been  enlarged  and  the  different  exhibits  often  had  as 
many  as  fifteen  specimens  competing  for  the  one  premium.  In  the  exhibit  of  red 
wheat  there  was  twenty-nine  half  bushels  of  the  finest  of  wheat,  and  the  entire  de- 
partment would  average  ten  specimens  to  the  exhibit  The  Judge  that  had  this 
department  to  pass  upon  had  an  ordeal  to  nndergo  that  no  man  would  care  to 
encoanter,  from  the  fact  that  the  great  number  of  specimens  in  each  exhibit  must 
not  only  be  confusing,  btit  the  work  of  judging  must  of  necessity  become  very 
tedious. 

In  grains  and  seeds  there  was  a  grand  total  of  243  specimens.  In  the  potato 
exhibit  there  were  229  specimens,  and  the  remainder  of  the  department  had  602 
specimens;  the  entire  department  having  a  total  of  1,074. 

The  arrangement  of  the  exhibit  seemed  to  meet  the  approval  of  the  exhibitors, 
and  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  of  interest  to  very  many  of  the  patrons  of  the  fair. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


REPORT  OF  HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  N.  DAVIDSON,  SUPERIKTENDEKT. 


At  no  time  in  the  recent  history  of  horticulture  has  there  heen  such  a  poor 
fruit  crop,  and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed  the  disappointing  show  of  fruit  at 
our  last  Fair.  With  fruit  retailing  at  forty  ceuts  per  peck  in  many  parts  of  the 
State,  the  premiums  offered  were  but  little  inducement  for  a  good  exhibit. 

This  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  misfortune,  since  the  show  of  this  State  will 
necessarily  be  ordinary  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  exhibit  of  flowers  by  professionals  was  made  by  Bertermann  &  Bro.,  Mrs. 
Reimen,  Reimen  &  Co.,  and  Anthony  Weigan,  and  was  very  creditable  to  the  city. 
Mrs.  Flick,  Mrs.  Porter  and  others  showed  in  the  amateur  classes,  and  by  the|r 
exhibits  gave  evidence  of  the  great  interest  in  floriculture. 

The  many  beautiful  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  received  much  praise  and 
were  a  constant  source  of  delight  to  the  many  visitors  who  daily  thronged  the 
hall. 
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The  arrangement  of  pot  plants  by  amateurs  was  so  good  that  thej  were  diffi- 
eult  to  distinguish  from  the  professional. 

The  willingness  of  all  to  comply  with  the  rules  and  accept  the  incompletenei>8- 
of  a  new  building  was  much  appreciated. 

Since  ample  room  has  been  provided,  and  all  is  now  in  good  condition,  we 
earnestly  hope  this  department  will  hereafter  be  filled  by  the  choicest  specimens  of 
fruit  and  flowers. 


REPORT  OF  WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT. 


ROBEBT  A.   MITCHELL,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Indianapolis.  Ind.,  January  3,  1893. 

2b  the  Members  of  State  and  Delegate  Board: 

Gentlemen — As  Superintendent  of  Woman's  Department  it  is  certainly  grat- 
ifying to  be  able  to  report  a  very  marked  increaf>e  in  exhibitors  and  exhibits  in 
the  Woman's  Department.  Something  over  three  thousand  entries  in  the  Woman's 
Department,  and  all  of  superior  merit.  The  exhibitors  felt  very  much  pleased 
with  the  Woman's  Building,  being  well  lighted  and  centrally  located,  and  withall, 
elegant  in  appearance.  I  herewith  suggest  some  changes  in  the  manner  of  display- 
ing the  exhibits.  Hereafter  all  privileges  to  be  strictly  excluded  from  the  build- 
ing except  posHibly  one  refreshment  stand,  the  entire  lower  floor  be  fitted  up  with 
booths  to  allow  ample  space  to  display  articles  placed  on  exhibition.  From  the 
experience  of  last  year.  I  would  recommend  that  the  Secretary's  office  be  located 
down  stairs,  and  that  the  gallery  be  extended  all  around  the  Woman's  Building 
up  stairs;  this,  at  a  very  small  cost,  would  afford  an  excellent  place  for  ladies  to 
rest.  With  this  addition,  the  inside  of  the  Woman's  Building  could  be  decorated 
very  easy  and  made  look  very  handsome  and  inviting.  The  rules  in  the  Woman's 
Department  ought  to  be  made  more  explicit,  especially  in  reference  to  goods  com- 
ing by  express.  Exhibitors  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  unpack  their  exhibits,  this 
duty  ought  to  be  performed  by  the  ladies  in  charge  of  the  various  departments. 
In  the  Children's  and  Old  Ladies'  Departments  considerable  opportunities  are 
offered  to  exhibitors  to  duplicate  their  exhibits,  as  it  is  very  hard  in  many  oa^es  to 
tell  whether  the  exhibitor  is  not  exhibiting  in  violation  of  the  rule  permitting  old 
ladies  and  children  only  to  be  exhibitors  in  these  departments.  The  expert  system 
of  jndging  gives  general  satisfaction,  and  grumbling  about  awards  by  disappointed 
exhibitors  was  very  seldom  indulged  in.  Notes  amending  the  rules  in  Ladiee*^ 
Department  was  made  during  the  Fair,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Revision  of  the  Premium  List,  at  the  February  meeting  of  the  Board,  when  all 
the  rules  of  the  premium  list  are  generally  revised. 
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GRAND  STAND. 


W.  M.  HAMILTON,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


The  new  grand  Btand  is  a  model  of  beauty  and  ct)nvenience,  the  two  wide  es- 
trancefl  on  the  south  anawering  a  double  purpose,  entering  and  exit,  furnishing  a 
draught  of  cool  air  thoroughont  the  entire  building.  The  water-closets  below  on 
either  side  are  of  the  latest  ioiprovement,  and  so  perfectly  clean  with  an  ample 
supply  of  water,  it  is  a  great  convenience  and  comfort  to  the  many  visitors. 

I  recommend  that  the  space  of  ground  in  front  of  grand  stand  be  furoiehed 
with  as  many  chairs  as  will  be  convenient  for  visitors  to  occupy.  Men  especially 
prefer  it  and  several  hundred  can  be  accommodated.  Chairs  were  used  on  this 
ground  space  last  fair,  but  were  taken  from  the  grand  stand,  where  they  would 
have  been  occupied  if  left  in  their  place. 

I  also  recommend  that  the  basement  of  this  building  be  fitted  up  in  rooms  of 
convenient  size  with  windows,  doors  and  locks,  as  it  will  be  no  trouble  to  lease 
them  dnrins:  Fair  week,  as  well  as  on  other  occasions  that  will  surely  pay  all  ex- 
penses, and  be  a  great  convenience  to  the  public. 


REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  GATES. 


BY  J.  q.  A.  BBIO. 


The  gates  at  the  new  grounds  are  not  as  economically  arranged  as  they  should 
be,  it  requiring  too  many  gatemen  to  see  after  them.  They  should  be  so  arranged 
as  to  divide  those  that  come  by  the  trains  and  those  that  come  in  their  own  con- 
yeyances,  so  as  to  prevent  the  confusion  of  having  footmen  and  those  in  their  own 
conveyances  mixed  up.  I  think  with  a  proper  arrangement  the  gates  could  be 
run  with  at  least  four  lefs  men.  The  tickets  used,  especially  the  complimentaries, 
caused  a  great  amount  of  confusion  and  considerable  loss  to  the  Board.  The  day 
complimentaries  and  not  punching  the  other  or  season  complimentaries  was  a 
great  mistake  and  should  not  be  repeated.  The  color  of  the  different  tickets  should 
be  more  marked  and  distinct,  so  that  the  ticket  takers  could  more  readily  detect 
the  character  of  the  tickets.  With  those  remedies  applied  the  labor  and  expense 
would  be  lessened  and  the  receipts  greatly  augmented. 

The  President.  I  understand  that  neither  Mr.  Murphy,  Pres- 
ident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  Mr.  Lilly,  President  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  can  be  here  to-day.  They  were  to  give  us  a 
short  address  on  "  What  should  Indianapolis  do  toward  hold- 
ing a  State  Fair  in  1893?"  If  we  have  any  extra  time  some 
of  you  might  be  thinking  of  something  to  say  on  that  subject. 

4 — Bd.  of  Agr. 
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Mr.  L  B.  McDonald,  I  think  the  tranaactibns  of  the  pur- 
chasing of  that  80  acres  of  land  and  the  note  that  you  have  on 
hands,  as  well  as  the  balance  of  cash  on  hand,  should  be  spe- 
cifically shown  in  the  Treasurer's  report.  It  should  go  into 
the  record.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing 
well,  and  I  think  the  Treasurer  should-  be  instructed  to  make 
his  report  show  the  exact  status  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Indiana  State  Fair  Association.  The  report  ought  to  show 
it  specifically  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

GOVERNOR'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  President  J  Ladies  and  QenUemen: 

I  am  very  glad  to  meet  70a  here  to-daj.  We  all  have  a  common  iatereit  in 
everything  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  of  this  State.  This  Society  that  you  repre- 
sent you  are  aware  was  organized  in  ISol,  in  the  month  of  May,  and  an  honored 
man  whom  everybody  loves,  and  whose  name  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  men- 
tion here,  our  ex-Governor,  Senator  and  Minister  abroad,  Joseph  A.  Wright,  was 
its  first  President.  It  is  a  little  amusing  to  read  some  things  that  were  written  away 
back  about  that  time  in  relation  to  this  Society.  The  first  President  wondered 
that  the  people  of  the  State  would  put  off  so  long  an  organization  that  represented 
BO  much  of  the  material  prosperity  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  so  late  a  date.  In 
1852  thirty  counties  agreed  to  organize  in  the  counties  to  assist  in  State  organiza- 
tion. Thirteen  or  fourteen  of  them  sent  in  good  reports,  and  four  of  them  sent  in 
specially  )?ood  reports.  One  was  the  county  of  Monroe  and  one  was  the  county  of 
Elkhart,  one  was  the  county  of  Wayne  and  one  was  Madison.  I  have  been  read- 
ing up  a  little  on  the  very  early  history  of  the  organization  of  this  Society.  The 
first  meeting  cost  a  little  over  $200,  and  the  second  meetine:  cost  less  than  $3C0,  so 
that  you  can  see  what  progress  you  have  made  financially,  if  you  have  not  made 
very  much  in  any  other  direction.  We  know  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  have 
a  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  at  the  present  time  on  the  basis  of  $300, 
and  transact  any  bui*ine88  that  would  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  State.  You  are  not 
representing  any  less  than  they  did  in  1851. 

One  county  in  the  State  of  Indiana  raises  more  wheat  than  all  New  England. 
Six  counties  raise  one-third  more  corn  than  all  New  England.  Gibson  County 
raises  more  wheat  than  all  New  England,  and  six  counties  raise  more  corn  by  one- 
third  than  all  New  England,  so  that,  agriculturally  speaking,  we  are  not  a 
whit  behind,  taking  into  account  our  area,  any  other  State.  If  North  Dakota 
raises  a  little  better  wheat  and  possibly  a  little  more  than  we  do,  that  is  all  she 
does  raise.  If  California  raises  a  little  more  wheat  than  we  do  and  fruit  in  greater 
abundance,  she  does  not  raise  any  greater  variety,  and  when  you  take  into  account 
our  250  miles  of  latitude,  and  the  variety  of  climate  and  what  we  produce,  I  do 
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not  believe  that  any  section  in  the  country,  or  I  might  say  in  the  world,  produces 
better  and  greater  results  of  the  soil  than  the  State  of  Indiana. 

I  do  not  wish  now  to  detain  yon  from  the  regular  order  of  business. 

So  far  ns  stock  is  concerned,  it  is  conceded  that  we  have  the  equal  of  any 
stock  that  is  raised  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  whole  country,  and  when  we  say 
the  whole  country  we  are  apt  to,  include  the  whole  world,  and  I  think  sometimes 
we  get  a  little  beyond  the  boundary  lines  in  taking  in  quite  so  much,  but  it  is  well 
enough,  for  we  can  say  that  we  are  masters  of  the  situation  so  far  as  our  intelli- 
gence in  being  able  to  produce  the  best  results  of  the  soil,  and  in  all  things  per> 
taining  to  it  in  every  direction  is  concerned. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  persistency  in  the  committee  in  soliciting  my  pres- 
ence to-day,  and  while  I  do  not  like  these  midwinter  removals,  it  will  be  my  privi- 
lege to  remove  before  many  days  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  I  shall 
not  be  in  the  situation  to  be  sought,  at  least,  to  improve  any  opportunity  to  do 
violence  to  your  patience  in  the  future.  (Laughter.)  But  I  wish  to  assure  you 
of  just  one  thing,  and  I  believe  that  I  ought  to  say  it;  I  asked  a  very  modfst 
friend  of  mine  if  it  would  be  well  to  say  it^Sid  Conger — and  you  all  know  if  he 
has  one  attribute  more  than  another  it  is  excessive  modesty.  Away  back  before 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  of  Indiana  was  born  by  four  or  five  years,  my 
father  received  the  first  premium  for  the  best  farm  in  the  State  of  Ohio.  He  did 
not  own  it ;  I  might  have  been  better  situated  myself  if  he  had  owned  the  farm. 
He  rented  it  and  put  it  in  good  shape,  and  I  think  it  was  either  in  1847  or  1848 
that  he  received  the  first  premium  for  the  best  regulated  and  tilled  farm  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  I  have  always  treasured  that  with  a  good  deal  of  pride.  He  went 
back  to  the  State  of  New  York  and  dealt  in  stock  quite  a  good  deal,  and  some  of 
the  old  citizens  who  were  born  and  raised  in  and  are  living  in  Erie  County,  where 
my  father  lived  for  a  while,  told  me  not  lone  ago  that  the  strain  of  horses  there, 
the  strain  of  blood,  was  still  among  the  very  best  stock  in  Erie  County,  and  was  the 
result  of  my  father'ri  advanced  ideas  away  back  in  1847  and  1848.  So  you  see,  I 
do  not  feel  that  I  am  very  far  removed  from  you,  as  I  said  before.  I  have  had  the 
privil^e  of  doing  some  pretty  hard  digging  in  my  boyhood  times  in  the  way  of 
driving  horses  and  cattle  through  stumpy,  grubby  fieldp,  and  in  all  kinds  of  farm 
work. 

I  know  that  there  are  a  good  many  men  here  whose  memories  can  go  back  to 
those  times,  and  as  a  result  of  it  Indiana  has  grown  from  a  great  wilderness  to  be- 
come a  paradise  where  your  children  come  into  its  highest  fruition.  I  certainly 
and  most  prof^>undly  speak  in  earnestness  when  I  say  these  things,  because  as  far 
back  as  I  know  anything  about  my  ancestors  they  have  been  tillers  of  the  soil. 

May  God  bless  you  in  every  enterprise  that  shall  be  for  the  advancement  of 
your  families,  for  the  betterment  of  yourselves  socially  and  materially,  for  the 
betterment  of  your  children  educationally  and  for  everything  that  goes  to  help 
build  up  society.  You  and  I  know  that  everything  tending  to  the  growth  of  civil- 
isation and  the  advancement  and  development  of  nociety  rests  upon  that  which 
comes  out  of  the  soil.  There  is  no  wealth,  and  I  might  say  there  is  no  preferment 
that  does  not,  for  ^e  can  understand  how  we  can  not  build  a  firm  structure  unless 
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it  ha8*te  firm  basiB.  So  it  is  with  societj,  and  wealth  must  come  from  the  soil.  It 
does  not  come  out  of  the  air  like  electricity.  It  is  to  be  dag  out  and  then  con- 
Berved,  and  with  your  efforts  to  build  up  society,  and  to  create  a  wealth  that  shall 
give  this  nation  greater  fame  than  it  has  ever  possessed.  I  again  say,  I  give  you 
godspeed.     (Applause.) 

Address  by  Hon.  Thomas  L.  Sullivan,  Mayor  of  iDdianapollB : 


WHAT  SHOULD  INDIANAPOLIS  DO  TOWARDS   HOLDING   A  STATE 

FAIR  IN  1893? 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Oentlemen : 

This  programme  does  me  entirely  too  much  honor.  I  have  not  intended,  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  address  you  in  any  8cn8e  of  thsit  term  at  all.  I  have  come  here 
this  aflernoon  chiefly  that  I  mny  n^ake  you  gentlemen  underi>tand  that  the  city  of 
Indianapolis  appreciates  the  fact  that  this  Board  is  now  holding  one  of  its  sessions 
in  thi?  city,  and  in  order  that  you  might  further  understand  that  the  citizens  of 
IndiaDapolis  appreciate  the  importance  and  great  work  that  has  been  entrusted  to 
this  Board  to  do.  l\iotice  by  the  programme  that  the  gentlemen  representing  the 
business  interests  of  Indianapolis,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Commercial  Club, 
are  expected  here  this  afternoon.  Your  President  says  they  will  not  be  here.  I 
am  ezcef  dingly  i>-orry,  as  it  would  have  relieved  me  of  much  responoibility,  and 
discharge  for  me  a  part  of  the  dnty  that  your  committee  spoke  to  me  of  when  they 
anked  me  to  come,  and  that  was  that  I  should  say  a  word  or  two  to  you  on  the 
subject  of  what  the  city  of  Indian a]:>oli«  ought  to  do  in  regard  to  having  a  State 
Fair  here  this  year — what  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  ought  to  do  in  this  matter, 
I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  ^-ufficiently  informed  to  appreciate  the  reasons  that  are 
in  the  minds  of  the  Board  why  there  should  be  any  doubt  about  their  holding  a 
State  Fair  this  year.  If  you  so  decide,  I  know  you  do  it  for  reasons  which  seem 
to  you  good  and  sufficient,  but  for  my  part  I  do  not  know  what  they  are,  and  I  am 
not  able  to  imagine  what  they  are,  and  I  don't,  of  course,  appreciate  any  impor- 
tance and  weight  they  may  have. 

I  think  I  do  know  and  appreciate  what  the  interests  of  the  city  of  Indianapo- 
lis  arc  in  this  respoct.  It  is  certainly  true  that  a  no  more  advantageous  thing 
happens  to  a  city  than  to  have  a  great  number  of  people  visit  it.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  visit  are  apparent  upon  the  simple  statement  of  the  proposition.  Just 
how  much  the  holdiog  of  a  State  Fair  in  Indianapolis  benefits  the  city  is  a  ques- 
tion about  which  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion,  but  that  it  is  of  some  benefit  I 
suppose  no  man  or  woman  in  this  city  ever  questions  for  a  moment.  For  my 
part,  and  I  think  I  speak  the  sentiment  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  Indianapolis,  the  State  Fair  is  of  the  very  greatei^t  possible  benefit  to 
the  city  of  Indianapolis.  It  brings  here  every  year  thousands  of  people  who  stay 
several  days,  and  leave  with  us  that  which  makes  us  better  forjtheir  coming,  and 
they  take  away  from  Indianapolis,  idea.<4  of  the  city,  information  in  regard  to  the 
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city,  which  are  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  them,  and  of  Rtill  greater  benefit  to  up.  I 
think  that  everj  citizen  of  IndianapoliR  should  know,  and  feel  and  realize  that  the 
State  Fair  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  ns. 

What  the  datiea  of  the  citiaens  of  Indianapolin  are  in  regard  to  holding  the 
State  Fair  in  1893  it  aeems  to  me  are  vary  plain  and  clear,  but  I  do  not  believe 
our  citiseoB  appreciate  what  their  duties  are  in  this  respect,  simply  as  a  matter  of 
duty,  nut  as  a  matter  of  preference,  or  choice,  or  pleasure,  but  as  a  matter  of 
patriotic  duty,  if  I  may  use  that  expression.  I  hardly  think  our  citizens  appreci- 
ate what  their  patriotic  duty  is  in  regard  to  the  State  Fair  that  is  held  here  each 
year,  and  yet  we  citizens  do  appreciate,  I  think,  what  we  owe  to  our  city.  We 
citizens  do  appreciate  the  fact  that  that  which  brings  people  here  is  beneficial  to 
the  city;  that  which  brings  cuUiyation,  information,  instruction  is  of  benefit  to  all 
those  instructed,  informed  or  pleased  ;  and,  carrying  out  that  idea,  I  do  not  know 
a  better  way  to  illustrate  it  than  to  allude  to  the  great  festivals  that  we  have  here 
each  year. 

In  the  winter,  in  November,  if  yon  gentlemen  will  visit  Indianapolis  and  will 
go  to  Tomlinson  Hall — that  hall  of  which  we  are  proud,  and  of  which  the  citizens 
of  Indianapolis  ought  to  be  proud,  the  gift  to  the  city  of  a  patriotic  man  who 
loved  his  town  and  desired  Co  do  good  to  his  fellow-men — I  f>ay,  if  you  will  visit 
that  great  hall  in  November  you  will  find  it  aglow  with  color  and  beauty ;  the 
citizens  of  Indianapolis,  and  the  citizens  of  other  parts  of  this  State  are  gathered 
in  this  hall,  and  everybody,  I  am  very  certain,  is  pleased  and  instructed  by  the 
beautiful  sight.  And  then  again  in  the  spring,  in  the  month  of  May,  that  same 
great  hail  is  filled  with  the  most  delightful  music  and  harmony,  and  from  various 
pans  of  this  country  there  gather  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis  men  and  women 
skilled  in  music,  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  that  delightful  profes4on,  and 
from  that  hall  proceed  strains  of  harmony  that  pervade  the  community  while  the 
May  festival  is  in  operation,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  Indianapolis  had  become  a 
center  of  song. 

There  are  many  people  who  go  to  this  flower  song  and  to  this  musical  festival 
for  pleasure,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  Iar;;e  number  of  the  great  audience 
assembled  there  every  day  and  evening  receive  great  enjoyment  and  instruction 
from  the  flowers  they  see  and  examine,  and  from  the  music  that  they  hear  and 
feel  in  their  inmost  fouls.  I  believe  that  it  is  true;  but  it  certainly  8eem»  to  me 
that  a  gre^^t  majority  of  the  people  who  go  to  the  Musical  Festival  and  to  the 
Fei^tival  of  Flowern  attend  from  purely  patriotic  motives.  I  think  they  go  to 
Tomlinson  Hall,  not  expecting  to  get  a  return  for  the  money  they  paid  out  at  the 
door  in  the  founds  that  come  in  at  iheir  ears,  or  in  the  sights  that  come  in  at  their 
eyes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  go  there  because  it  is  a  great  festival  that  belongs 
to  the  city  of  Indianapolis  that  brings  crowds  of  people  into  the  city,  and  that 
raises  the  standard  of  the  city  and  is  a  good  thing  for  it,  ju»t  as  the  Soldiers' 
Monument  in  Governor's  Circle  is  a  good  thing  for  the  citizens  of  the  State  to  be- 
hold. I  feel  a  great  deal  that  way  about  the  State  Fair.  There  i^  very  much  at 
a  State  Fair  that  does  not  interest  me  personally,  at  all ;  there  is  a  great  deal  that 
doe^  not  interest  the  majority  of  people  at  all,  and  it  is  hard  for  a  man  to  get 
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interesUd  in  that  which  he  knows  but  little  about ;  it  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  be- 
come interested  in  something  that  he  has  not  dealt  in,  or  worked  in,  or  studied ;  it 
is  not  easy  for  him  to  be  interested  so  as  to  be  willing  to  pay  his  money  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  it,  and  if  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  rightfully  appreciate 
the  benefit  that  comes  to  them  in  connection  with  the  State  Fair  as  they  do  their 
duty  in  connection  with  the  Flower  Festival  and  the  Musical  Festival  they  would 
attend  the  State  Fair  in  greater  crowds  than  they  do,  not  becauAe  they  are  getting 
their  money's  worth  in  what  they  see,  so  much  as  that  'they  are  building  up  one  of 
the  institutions  in  the  State  of  Indiana ;  they  are  doing  that  which  will  be  a  benefit 
to  a  large  number  of  citizens  of  Indiana  who  come  to  the  State  Fair  to  receive  in- 
structions from  what  they  see  and  hear  and  are  told,  which  makes  them  better 
people,  and  makeci  them  better  able  to  carry  on  the  business  that  occupy  their  lives. 

So  then,  if  this  be  true,  and  it  is  certainly  true  po  far  as  the  interest  of 
Indianapolis  if*  concerned,  without  reference  to  what  is  right  for  you  to  do,  with- 
out reference  to  what  may  be  for  the  best  interest  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
so  far  as  the  interest  of  the  State  of  Indiana  is  concerned,  and  the  city  of  Indian- 
apolis, when  the  State  Fair  is  held  this  year  it  ought  to  be  the  business  of  all  of 
us,  especially  those  gentlemen  who  sit  at  these  tables,  and  who  help  to  form  public 
opinion  (referring  to  the  representatives  of  the  press),  to  do  all  that  can  be  done 
to  induce  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  who  do  not  care  for  State  Fairs,  who  do  not 
like  crowds,  and  dust,  and  push  and  bustle,  but  who  owe  a  patriotic  duty  to  their 
city  as  will  as  to  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  attend 
the  Fair  at  its  annual  meeting. 

As  I  said  before,  gentlemen,  I  was  in  hopes  that  these  other  citizens,  the  Pres* 
ident  of  the  Commercial  Club,  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  would 
attend  this  meeting.  If  they  had  been  here  they  could  have  told  you  more  accu- 
rately than  I  have  done  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people  upon  this  question,  as 
suggested  by  the  committee,  and  which  was  suggested  to  me;  they  would  have 
spoken  to  you  more  accurately  than  I  have  done  as  to  the  advantage  to  the  trade 
of  Indianapolis,  and  to  the  business  of  Indianapolis.  In  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  they  might  have  talked  to  the  citizens  of  Indianapolis  and  the  citizens  of 
Indiana  in  regard  to  their  personal  duty  with  reference  to  the  State  Fair  this 
year,  or  whenever  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  deemed  it  best  that  you  have  it. 
But  these  gentlemen  did  not  come,  for  good  reasons,  I  am  sure,  and  you  will  have 
to  supply  much,  no  doubt,  that  these  gentlemen  would  have  told  you  in  detail  from 
the  statistics  at  their  command. 

As  I  said  to  you,  I  have  come  to-day  not  to  tell  you  about  the  State  Fair,  not 
to  tell  you  much  about  what  the  State  Fair  in  Indianapolis  ought  to  be;  you  know 
that  as  well  as  I  can  tell  you,  some  of  you,  perhaps,  much  better,  but  I  want  you 
to  understand  that  we  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  body  of  gentlemen  from  all 
parts  of  Indiana  is  assembled  here  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  this  great 
question  that  is  of  common  interest  to  each  one  of  us,  that  not  only  do  we  appre- 
ciate your  presence  here,  but  we  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which 
yon  are  engaged. 
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I  do  not  kDow  thai  I  can  say  anything  more  to  you  upon  the  Hubject  I  ha^e 
touched  upon.  It  neems  to  me  that  the  duty  of  the  State,  and  the  duty  of  the 
citizens  is  very  clear  and  very  marked,  and  I  trust  that  you,  and  all  of  us  will 
unite  together  to  see  that  we  understand  something  of  whnt  this  duty  is.    I  am 

I 

very  sure  that  if  we  all  understand  it,  we  will  do  it  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  L  B.  McDonald.  I  would  like  to  say  to  you  that  a  good 
friend  of  mine  accosted  me  at  my  table  to-day,  and  said  that 
the  two  gentlemen  referred  to  would  not  be  here,  and  that  it 
was  desired  that  the  "wild  man  from  Whitley  Oounty"  should 
say  something  in  behalf  of  the  State  Fair,  in  regard  to  hold- 
ing one  this  year. 

1  live  away  up  toward  the  Michigan  line  where  they  have 
six  inches  of  snow  now. 

In  regard  to  holding  a  State  Fair  this  year,  I  say  that 
there  should  be  no  interregnum;  there  ought  to  be  a  Fair  held 
in  1893.  Is  it  possible  that  this  Board  will  say  that  they  have 
not- the  ability  to  hold  the  State  Fair  in  the  State  of  Indiana, 
even  if  the  Columbian  Exposition  is  at  Chicago?  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  a  man  here  who  will  say  that  you  are  not 
able  to,  and  perfectly  able  to  hold  it. 

Some  people  say  that  they  ean  not  go  to  Indianapolis  to  at- 
tend the  State  Fair  this  year.  I  always  think  it  is  a  privilege 
to  come  to  Indianapolis.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
in  your  Legislature  in  both  branches,  and  I  have  never  voted 
a  dollar  to  keep  anything  away  from  Indianapolis,  and  I  never 
will. 

Indianapolis  is  the  capital  of  Indiana,  and  the  greatest  town 
in  the  world  for  an  inland  town.  (Applause.)  There  is  no 
town  in  the  world,  of  its  size,  that  has  its  privileges. 

I  say  we  will  have  a  Fair;  we  ought  to  have  a  Fair;  we  are 
great  enough  to  have  a  State  Fair,  even  if  the  World's  Fair  is 
held  this  year,  and  I  most  fully  concur  with  the  worthy  Mayor 
of  this  city  in  his  views,  that  there  should  be  no  lapse,  no  in- 
terregnum in  the  progress  of  the  great  interests  of  the  farmers 
of  Indiana,  and  of  the  general  people. 

I  am  proud  of  Indianapolis,  the  capital  city  of  our  State.    I 
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only  wish  that  I  lived  nearer,  bnt  my  lot  has  been  cast  in  a 
Northern  county.  I  have  no  jealousy  in  my  veins,  and  I  hope 
to  God  I  never  will  have. 

When  the  State  Fair  comes  we  will  try  and  attend  both — the 
Fair  ani  the  Exposition  at  Chicago — and  we  must  have  no 
lapse  in  the  progress  of  Indiana,  not  only  in  Indianapolis,  but 
in  all  Indiana.  All  the  towns  will  be  just  as  much  benefited 
by  holding  a  State  Fair. 

Let  us  hold  the  State  Fair  aud  gain  credit  for  it,  and  do  not 
let  the  fact  of  the  Columbian  Exposition  interfere  with  our 
lisual  custom  in  this  State.  .The  great  question  will  come  be- 
fore this  meeting,  and  I  will  try  and  do  all  I  can  in  favor  of  it. 
If  we  have  the  State  Fair,  I  am  sure  the  worthy  Mayor  wnll 
tiike  care  of  us,  aud  the  citizens  will  do  what  they  can  to  make 
it  a  success. 

REMARKS   BY  HON.  E.  E.  PARDONS,  OF  THE  DEPARTMEKT  OF  AG- 
RICULTURE, WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  have  BomethiDg  of  the  feeliDg  that  was  expressed  by  year  Gorernor  a  few 
moments  ago.  I  am  making  my  toar  for  the  lAst  time  between  now  and  the  fourth 
of  March,  when  I  wiU  give  up  my  position  in  connection  with  the  Department  of 
Agricalture. 

I  am  making  a  toar  through  certain  parts,  of  the  United  States,  making 
statistics  in  reference  to  turning  my  office  over  to  my  successor,  and  it  being  on 
my  way,  and  part  of  my  duty  lo  come  here,  your  Secretary  suggested  to  me  on 
Saturday  that  I  might  he  glad  to  meet  you  here,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  honored 
with  the  privilege  of  saying  a  few  words  to  yon  to-day. 

Agriculture  has  engrossed  my  mind  most  of  the  time  for  the  iMt  three  or  four 
years,  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  what  it  has  you.  It  hat  been  my  fortune, 
and  I  call  it  my  good  fortune — whether  it  has  been  to  those  wh9  employed  me  or 
not  I  can  not  say — to  have  in  my  hands  and  care  the  watching  over,  and  the 
inspection  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  Department  of  Agricalture  at  the  different 
stations  throughout  the  country. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  some  of  you  here  two  years  ago.  Much  has 
been  done  by  the  Government  in  the  matter  of  agriculture  since  then,  a  little  of 
which  I  shall  be  pleased  to  tell  you. 

You  remember  when  we  had  no  Department  of  Agriculture.  You  remember 
when  many  of  you  doubted  whether  it  would  be  of  any  consequence  to  you.  The 
matter  was  agitated  of  entabliphing  a  Department  of  Agriculture ;  it  was  worked 
for,  prayed  for,  and  struggled  for  until  Congress  granted  the  request.  For  foar 
years  it  has  been  in  full  blast,  and  in  that  time  something  at  least  ou^ht  to  have 
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been  done  and  has  been  dooe  to  prove  thut  the  farmeni  of  the  eountrj  were  correct 
in  their  idea  oi  the  advisability  of  establishing  such  a  department. 

It  waH  but  a  little  more  than  a  seed  division  at  first.  A  bureau  of  animal 
ioduBtrj  had  been  established,  but  hsd  made  but  little  progress  in  any  line  that 
was  of  any  b«'nefit. 

The  fact  was  forced  upon  the  people  that  something  was  to  be  done  in  regard 
to  the  cattle  of  our  country,  as  the  markets  of  Kurope  were  closed  against  almost 
everything  that  we  had  in  the  meat  line,  and  England  was  afraid  of  our  cattle 
because  of  the  diiteaae  of  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  they  refused  to  receive  it. 

A  law  was  asked  for,  and  Congress  granted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  power 
to  proceed  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  eradicating  that  disease,  and  putting  our 
cattle  in  vuch  a  condition  that  they  could  be  received  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Permit  me  to  say,  by  the  way,  that  in  this  whole  matter  there  has  been  no 
party  politics  in  it.  When  this  department  was  established  it  was  done  because 
the  people  wanted  it,  and  when  the  laws  were  pasned  with  reference  to  it  thfy  were 
made  without  any  regard  to  a  man's  party  affiliationi*,  acting  together  fiepublicans 
and.  Democrats. 

Much  has  been  done  along  this  line.  We  have  so  far  corrected  the  prejudice 
of  England  against  our  jattle  that  they  can  be  received  there.  We  established 
different  ports  of  inspection  at  various  points,  and  the  iiispectors  at  these  different 
places  spared  no  pains  to  do  everything  to  eradicate  and  to  prevent  disease  in  our 
cattle,  and  ss  a  result  of  this  ri^id  system  of  inspection  our  cattle  can  now  be  re- 
ceived as  sound. 

There  has  bt-en  a  Kreat  improvement  in  the  shipping  facilities;  cattle  are  bet- 
ter cared  for  in  transportation. 

Mr.  Parsons  dwelt  somewhat  at  length  upon  the  diseaws  of  lampy-jaw,  tuber- 
culosis and  pluro-pnenmonia  in  cattle,  and  the  manner  of  diagnosing  and  treating 
them.  He  spoke  of  the  great  amount  ot  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Qovern- 
ment  in  regard  to  improving  the  methods  of  treatment  in  these  diseases  and  the 
establishment  of  experimental  ntations. 

He  also  spoke  in  regard  to  the  prevention  and  extermination  of  Texas  fever 
among  the  cattle,  and  of  what  had  been  accomplished  in  the  matter,  and  the  course 
the  Government  had  pursued  in  regard  to  trichini,  which  has  enabled  us  to  export 
larger  quantities  of  pork.  He  referred,  hIso,  to  what  the  Dep.Mrtmcut  ol  Agricul- 
ture has  done  with  reference  to  all  sorts  of  cereals  and  su^ar  canes. 

In  response  to  a  number  of  questions  asked,  Mr.  Parsons  said  that  the  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  be  very  glad  to  fumi^ih  any  information 
desired  on  the  subject. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Parsons  said:  I  speak  of  these  things  to  show  you  that 
you  were  not  mistaken  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, so  far  as  yon  farmers  are  concerned.  I  have  a  deep  abiding  interest  in  the 
matter.  I  Km  on  the  wrong  side  of  politics  to  remain  with  it,  and  do  anything 
more  for  it  after  the  first  of  March,  but  I  feel  that  we  all  realize  the  importance  of 
placing  a  man  who  is  interested  in  the  matter  to  fill  the  responsible  position,  and 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  many  men  who  can  fill  it. 
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J/r.  0.  M.  Smithy  Bush  County,  In  regard  to  the  matter  of 
holding  the  State  Fair  this  year  I  want  to  say  that  I  live  in 
the  SoQtheru  part  of  the  State,  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
down  there  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  holding  the  State  Fair,  and 
not  allowing  the  Columbian  Exposition,  at  Chicago,  to  inter- 
fere with  our  usual  custom.  I  think  we  can  attend  both  easily, 
and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  people  will  not  be  satisfied  trnle-s 
we  do  hold  it  as  usual  in  September,  and  I  think  we  can  hold 
it  and  make  it  a  success. 

Mr.  W.  W,  Stevens.  As  I  understand  it  the  Delegate  Board 
has  no  right  to  say  whether  we  are  to  have  a  Fair  or  not,  bat 
I  understand,  also,  that  the  State  Board  would  like  to  have  an 
expression  from  the  Delegate  Board  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  in  order  to  get  an  expression  from  them,  I  move  that  ^e 
hold  a  State  Fair  this  year. 

A  Delegate.  I  would  like  to  ask,  for  the  information  of  some 
of  the  members  present,  at  what  date  you  propose  to  hold  the 
State  Fair  this  year. 

The  President.  The  24th  of  September;  the  third  week  in 
September. 

W.  W.  Stevens,  Washington  County.  I  move  that  the  Delegate 
State  Board  instructs  the  State  Board  to  hold  a  State  Fair  this 
year. 

The  motion  is  concurred  in. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Lockhart.  I  don't  want  to  presume  too  jmuch  upon 
your  time,  but  I  have  been  on  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
a  great  many  years.  There  are  some  gentlemen  in  this  meet- 
ing who  are  members  of  the  Board  for  the  first  time,  and  they 
are  not  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  office  that  they 
have  come  here  to  fill.  The  truth  is,  that  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  is  only  your  servant,  selected  to  carry  out  your 
wishes  and  commission.  In  this  vot^  that  you  have  just  taken, 
instructing  the  State  Board  to  hold  a  Fair  in  1893,  we  feel 
that  we  are  instructed  to  use  our  best  efforts  to  carry  out  your 
will  and  wishes.  The  State  Board  understands  that,  that 
when  they  meet  the  next  your  at  their  annual  meeting,  when 
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we  come  here  to  meet  the  repreeentative  societies  of  the  State, 
if  there  should  be  any  favor  in  any  way,  we  feel  that  we  have 
been  simply  carrying  out  what  you  have  instructed  us  to  do. 
Am  I  not  right  in  my  view  of  the  matter  ? 

The  Preddent.     Yes. 

Mr.  Lockhart,  continuing.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Delegate 
Board  here,  the  law  makes  it  our  duty  to  come  here  once  a 
year  and  see  what  you  want  us  to  do  the  next  year.  You 
delegate  your  power  to  a  commission  to  carry  out  your  wishes. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  1892  no 
greater  work  has  been  done  in  Indiana,  nor  in  any  State  in  the 
Union,  than  there  was  by  the  State  Board  of  Indiana  in  pur 
chasing  the  property  and  preparing  the  grounds  and  construct- 
ing the  buildings  for  the  great  Fair  in  the  JState  of  Indiana, 
and  I  believe  that  every  act  that  this  State  Board  has  done 
within  the  last  year,  which  was  instructed  by  the  Delegate 
Board,  has  been  carried  oat,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  are  satis- 
fied with  the  action  of  the  Board.  I  hope  that  every  one  will 
feel  that  if  there  is  anything  that  they  wish  the  Board  to  do 
that  they  will  all  speak  out  and  express  their  wishes. 

*  Mr.  Jasper  N,  Davidson.  There  is  a  matter  of  importance 
that  we  might  as  well  speak  of  now.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  law  of  the  State  enables  the  State  Board  to  purchase  real 
estate.  We  all  know  the  transactions  of  the  purchase  ef  the 
land  which  they  made,  and  on  which  they  put  valuable  build- 
ings, and  on  part  of  which  the  real  estate  is  protected  by  a  lease. 
I  would  like  to  ask  this  delegation  to  act  as  a  committee  of 
the  whole,  in  conference  with  their  Representatives  in  both 
Houses  to  instruct  them  to  allow  this  Board  to  purchase  the 
number  of  acres  now  occupied.  We  recognize  that  there  is  a 
power  behind  the  throne  in  you,  and  we  recognize,  also,  that  if 
you  say  to  your  Representatives  that  we  want  to  purchase  this 
land,  that  it  will  be  done.  We  do  not  expect  a  great  deal  of 
friction  in  this  matter.  We  do  not  expect  that  the  matter  will 
be  antagonized  very  much,  for  it  is  nothing  but  right  that  they 
should  give  the  Board  that  power.     We  are  satisfied  that  this 
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will  be  granted.  I  believe  it  will  be  taken  by  common  consent 
that  each  and  every  one  will  act  as  a  committee  of  one  to  see 
that  this  matter  is  carried  out. 

Mr.  W,  W.  GarmaTiy  St.  Joseph  County,  If  I  understand  this 
gentleman  correctly,  the  change  that  he  wishes  made  in  the 
law  is  simply  the  law  so  changed  that  the  State  Board  may 
own  more  than  the  specified  number  of  acres  than  is  now  given 
to  them  by  the  statute,  and  that  there  should  be  no  increase  or 
burden  to  the  tax-payers,  nor  any  additional  debt.  The  idea 
is  simply  to  have  the  statute  so  changed  that  the  Board  can 
buy  more  land,  if  they  see  lit,  and  have  the  means  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Terhune,  Greene  County,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
might  be  likely,  when  we  get  home,  to  forget  all  about  this 
matter,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  have  an  expression  of 
opinion  from  the  gentlemen  who  are  present,  as  to  the  way  we 
shall  go  before  the  Legislature  asking  them  to  give  the  Board 
the  right  to  purchase  the  amount  of  real  estate  desired  to  be 
purchased.  I  will  make  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  this  Bo&rd 
ask  the  Legislature  the  right  to  purchase  the  number  of  acres 
desired.  I  move  that  this  Delegate  Board  pass  a  resolution 
asking  the  Legislature  to  pass  an  act  allowing  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  to  hold  over  eighty  acres  of  real  estate. 

J/r.  /.  iV^.  McDonald^  Whitley  County.  I  know  the  rough  and 
tumble  of  getting  things  through  the  Legislature,  arfd  I  will 
add  this  amendment  to  it:  '^That  this  Delegate  Board  make 
that  request,  and  that  there  be  a  committee  of  at  least  live,  not 
connected  with  the  State  Board,  to  present  this  to  the  Legis- 
lature." 

The  motion  as  made  by  Mr.  Terhune  and  amended  by  Mr. 
McDonald  is  concurred  in. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Seig,  Harrison  County.  There  has  been  some- 
thing said  in  reference  to  the  death  of  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Board.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  resolutions  of  respect  in  regard  to  them?  I 
move  that  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  draft  resolutions 
in  regard  to  the  death  of  those  ex-members  of  the  Board, 
who  have  died  during  the  past  year. 
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The  motion  is  concurred  in,  and  the  Chair  appoints  on  the 
committee  to  draft  resolutions  of  respect  on  the  deceased  mem- 
bers of  the  Board,  Messrs.  J.  Q.  A.  Seig,  S  W.  Dungan,  W. 
M.  Province,  E.  L.  Furnass  and  J.  J.  W.  Billingsley. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

January  4,  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  meeting  is  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  John 
M.  Boggs.     The  roll  is  called  by  the  Secretary. 

The  President.  The  committee  that  was  appointed  last  night 
with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Fair  i^ 
composed  of  the  following  gentlemen:  Messrs.  J.  Terhune, 
Marion  Steele,  L.  D.  Bulick,  D.  W.  Place  and  H.  Morgan. 

I  will  name  the  committee  that  was  appointed  to  go  before 
the  Legislature,  to  try  to  get  them  to  pass  an  act  enablingr 
us  to  purchase  more  real  estate  than  we  now  have  a  right  to  do. 
On  that  committee  I  will  appoint  Messrs.  I.  B.  McDonald,  of 
Whitley  County;  R,  B.  Carrick,  of  Clinton  County;  W.  M. 
Blackstock,  of  Tippecanoe  County ;  H.  D.  Roquet,  of  Vigo 
County,  and  W.  H.  Wood,  of  Delaware  County. 

Mr.  Blackstock.  1  want  to  suggest  in  this  matter  that  if  no 
arrangement  has  already  been  made  to  that  effect,  that  the 
proper  thing  to  do  is  to  make  arrangements  to  draw  up  a  bill 
referring  to  that  particular  point,  and  have  it  ready  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  at  once.  The  Legislature  meets  to- 
morrow, and  it  is  only  a  sixty  days'  session,  and  the  chances 
are  that  not  one  bill  in  a  hundred  will  get  there.  I  think  the 
bill  ought  to  be  drawn  up  early,  and  presented  promptly. 

The  President.  I  think  that  a  good  suggestion,  and  I  would 
recommend  that  the  committee  draw  up  a  bill  to  that  effect. 

The  President.  The  Committee  on  the  Premium  List  wishes 
to  make  a  report. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Premium  List  is  read. 
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REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  PREMIUM  LIST. 

IndianafoliSi  Jaiktiarj  4, 1893. 

To  the  President  and  Delegate  Members  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Yoar  Committee  on  Premium  List,  to  whom  waa  referred  the  revision  of  the 
same,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report : 

After  due  consideration  we  find  that  the  time  is  so  limited  it  is  impossible  to 
make-any  revision  at  thin  time ;  yet  we  recommend,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  of  the 
Columbian  Exhibition,  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  Board' to  reduce  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  premiums  for  the  Fair  of  1893. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jasper  N.  Davidson, 
W.  M.  Blackstock. 

Mr,  Robert  Miir.helL  I  certainly  object  to  the  coDcarrence  of 
that  report,  for  the  reason  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  this  Board  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  make  a 
great  success  of  the  Fair  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  it  is  this  year. 
If  you  undertake  to  reduce  the  premiums,  you  will  reduce  the 
interest  in  the  Fair,  and  I  wish  we  had  time  to  take  up  that 
question,  and  discuss  the  propriety  of  holding  a  Fair  next 
year,  and  the  time  of  holding  it.  If  you  reduce  the  premiums, 
you  lessen  the  interest  in  it  at  once.  When  you  decrease  the 
exhibits,  you  interfere  with  the  interest  in  the  Fair.  I  cer- 
tainly want  that  portion  of  the  report  referred  baek.  I  move 
that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  until  after  the  set- 
tling of  the  time  of  the  next  Fair  is  disposed  of. 

The  President.  The  time  of  holding  the  Fair  is  already 
settled.  It  is  the  third  week  in  September.  The  Delegate 
Board  settled  it  yesterday. 

Mr,  Mitchell,  I  think  that  is  a  great  mistake.  If  that  is 
settled,  I  want  to  have  that  matter  re-considered.  If  you  are 
going  to  hold  the  Fair  at  that  time  it  will  be  a  failure.  It 
ought  to  be  held  during  the  week  that  the  Encampment  is 
here,  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  success  of  it.  We  want  that 
part  of  the  report  referred  back  until  this  matter  is  settled. 
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Mr,  McDonald.  I  think  the  Chair  is  right,  that  that  matter 
is  settled,  but  the  proper  thing  for  this  Delegate  Board  to 
settle  is,  when  is  the  better  time?  My  impression  is,  after 
hearing  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  our  State  Fair  ought  to  be  held  at 
the  same  time  that  we  have  the  Grand  Army  Encampment 
for  the  reason  that  a  great  many  will  want  to  come  to  the 
Grand  Army  meeting,  and  also  to  the  State  Fair  and  they  will 
not  feel  that  they  can  make  a  second  trip,  and  my  best  judg* 
ment  is  that  this  ought  to  be  referred  back  to  the  committee. 
As  I  said  yesterday,  anything  that  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  well,  and  we  want  to  do  the  best  we  can  possibly 
do  in  regard  to  this  matter.  We  must  have  a  Fair,  and  the 
question  is,  when  is  the  best  time  to  have  it?  As  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  premiums  that  is  a  very  small  question. 

Mr.  Harris.  I  move  that  the  report  of  the  committee  be 
received  and  placed  on  file  and  the  committee  discharged. 
This  is  not  the  time  to  talk  about  the  time  and  the  question  of 
having  a  Fair,  as  it  has  already  been  settled  by  the  committee. 

The  report  is  concurred  in,  and  the  report  is  ordered  placed 
on  file. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations  is 
read. 

Mr.  Lockhart.  I  move  the  report  be  received  and  placed  on 
file. 

Mr.  Hamilton.  I  would  like  to  have  an  expression  from  the 
delegates  in  reference  to  paying  premiums  in  full.  One  of  our 
rules  is,  that  the  State  Board  will  pay  the  premiums  in  full  if 
they  have  the  money.  I  want  every  delegate  here  to  think 
about  this  matter.  Suppose  we  fail  to  have  money  enough  to 
pay  the  premiums  in  full.  We  havn't  any  money,  and  we 
havn't  any  credit.  We  can  not  sell  the  land,  and  we  can  not 
mortgage  it,  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  get  that  money.  If 
we  borrow  that  money  we  must  borrow  it  individually;  we 
must  be  responsible  for  it. 
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Mr,  Mitchell.  I  understand  that  you  want  that  rule  stricken 
out. 

Mr.  Hamilton,    Yes. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  I  see  no  objection  to  that  rule  remaining  ia 
the  List,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  simply  a  watch-dog.  It  works 
no  harm.  There  is  no  Board  that  would  rather  prorate  the 
premiums  if  there  was  any  chance  of  paying  them  in  full.  The 
rule  does  not  work  any  one  harm. 

Mr.  Marion  Steele.  I  was  one  of  the  advocates  of  the  correc- 
tion of  that  rule,  and  while  it  may  work  a  hardship  in  some 
cases,  I  believe  on  the  whole  that  it  ought  to  be  as  on  that  re- 
port:    "The  premiums  paid  in  full," 

There  is  not  a  man  in  this  house,  who,  if  he  could  not  pay 
his  debts,  would  not  be  willing  to  prorate  them.  It  is  true, 
as  Mr.  Mitchell  indicates,  that  we  do  not  observe  that  rule, 
and  if  that  is  the  case  why  not  pay  it  out  and  give  confidence 
to  the  men  who  have  exhibits  at  the  Fair.  The  exhibitors  are 
willing  to  run  their  chances  in  getting  their  money  next  year 
the  same  as  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing.  The  State 
can  not  aflbrd  to  do  otherwise  than  make  a  rule  that  the  exhib- 
itors shall  be  paid  in  tull.  All  successful  fairs  advertise  that 
as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Banks.  We  have  had  that  rule  on  our  books  for  a  great 
aiany  years.  It  has  never  worked  any  hardship  to  us.  I  don't 
see  any  harm  in  leaving  it  there. 

A  Delegate.  The  law  places  every  man  in  that  position ;  if 
he  can  not  pay  his  debts  the  law  prorates  them.  It  is  a  safe- 
guard, but  we  have  never  had  to  prorate  the  premiums,  and  I 
don't  think  we  ever  will.     I  see  no  harm  in  leaving  it  there. 

7'he  President.  The  question  is  on  receiving  the  report  of- the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Regulations. 

Upon  vote  on  that  question  the  motion  is  lost. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  1  move  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  com- 
mittee with  instructions  to  amend  as  the  vote  has  shown  the 
sense  of  the  meeting. 

The  motion  is  concurred  in. 
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The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Rales  and  Re&^ulatious  ie  in 
the  words  and  figures  as  follows,  to  wit : 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RULE  FIFTH. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Members  of  the  Ulate  Board  of  AgrieuUure : 

Your  committee  would  report  that  Rule  Fifth,  on  page  15  of  Premium  List, 
remain  ae  it  now  stands  in  accordance  with  the  vote  of  this  body,  notwithstandins^ 
a  majoritj  of  jour  committee  believe  that  it  should  stand  as  originally  recom- 
mended. 

Reppectfullv  submitted, 

V.  K.  Okficbb, 
W.  W.  Hamilton, 

J  AS.    W.    McKlNSTER, 

Marion  Steele. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  is  read. 
The  motion  is  made  and  concurred  in  that  the  report  of  the 
-Committee  on  Finance  be  received. 

REPORT  OF  FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

7h  the  Delegate  State  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

January  4, 1893. 

Gentlemen — We,  your  Cooimiliee  on  Finance,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report: 

We  have  made  careful  examination  of  the  reports  of  your  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  checked  the  receipts  and  vouchers  with  their  books  and  reports,  and 
find  them  correct 

Robert  Simonton, 
James  8.  McCoy, 
Robert  Mitchell, 
H.  B.  Cole. 

The  President     I  think  it  is  the  wish  of  the  convention  that 

we   had  better  attend  to  the  nomination  of  members  of  the 

Board  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Marion  Steele  otfers  the  following  resolution  : 
Resolved^  That  not  exceeding  live  minutes  shall  be  allowed 

members  of  this  body  to  present  the  names  of  candidates  for 

members  of  the  State  Board. 
5 — Bd.  op  agb. 
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The  idea  that  I  have  in  view  is  this :  For  the  last  six  or 
eight  years  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  candidates  to  place 
themselves  on  exhibition,  as  if  they  were  horses  or  cattle  being 
examined,  and  the  man  who  looks  the  best  has  the  best  chance. 
There  have  been  no  representations  of  the  qualifications  of  the 
men,  and  there  has  been  no  chance  of  making  their  capabili- 
ties known.  Now,  my  idea  is,  that  in  a  brief  speech  the  quali- 
fications of  the  representatives  of  the  difterent  counties,  as 
shown  in  the  candidates,  can  be  made  known. 

The  motion  is  concurred  in. 
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The  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  the  districts. 

Fifth  District — Composed  of  the  counties  of  Jefferson,  Swit- 
zerland, Ohio,  Dearborn,  Franklin,  Ripley  and  Jennings.  Mr. 
V.  K.  OflBcer,  of  Jefferson  County  was  placed  in  nomination. 

Sixth  District — Composed  of  the  counties  of  Decatur,  Rush, 
Fayette,  Union  and  Wayne.  Mr.  J.  C.  Childs,  of  Decatur 
County,  nominated  the  present  member,  Mr.  W.  W.  Uamilton, 
of  Decatur  County  ;  Mr.  F.  A.  Capp  placed  in  nomination  Mr. 
Oliver  M.  Smith,  of  Rush  County  ;  Mr.  F.  P.  Wilson  placed  in 
nomination  Mr.  Jesse  C.  Stephens,  of  Wayne  County.  Mr. 
Sedgwick  withdrew  as  a  candidate  for  this  district. 

Eighth  District — Counties  of  Madison,  Hancock,  Hamilton, 
Henry  and  Shelby.  Mr.  Marion  Steele,  of  Hancock  County, 
nominated  Mr.  Charles  Downing,  of  Hancock  County;  Mr. 
William  Rush  nominated  Mr.  E.  H.  Peed,  of  Henry  County. 

Ninth  District — Counties  of  Clay,  Vigo,  Parke,  Vermillion 
and  Fountain.  Mr.  H.  D.  Roquet,  of  Vigo  County,  nominated 
Mr.  James  M.  Sankey,  of  Vigo  County. 

Tenth  District — Counties  of  Putnam,  Morgan,  Hendricks, 
Montgomery  and  Boone.  Mr.  W.  W.  Morgan  nominated  Mr. 
Jasper  N.  Davidson,  of  Montgomery  County. 

Eleventh  District — Counties  of  Delaware,  Randolph,  Jay, 
Adams,    Wells,   Huntington   and  Blackford.     Mr.  McDonaid 
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placed  in  nomination  Mr.  Robert  Simonton,  of  Huntington 
County,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Wood,  of  Delaware  County,  nominated 
Mr.  M.  S.  Claypool,  of  Delaware  County. 

Tivelfih  District — Counties  of  Carroll,  White,  Benton,  New- 
ton, Tippecanoe,  Warren,  Jasper  and  Pulaski.  Mr.  W.  M. 
Blackstock,  of  Tippecanoe,  placed  in  nomination  Mr.  J.  M. 
Boggs,  of  Tippecanoe  County;  Mr.  I.  B.  McDonald,  of  Whitley 
County,  placed  in  nomination  Mr.  M.  A.  McDonald,  of  Noble 
County. 

Thirteenth  District — Counties  of    Clinton,   Tipton,  Howard, 
Grant,  Wabash,  Whitley.     Mr.  H.  B.  Cole,  of  Tipton  County,    . 
nominated  Mr.  W.  A.  Maze,  of  Tipton  County. 

FARMERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 

Address  by  the  President,  Mr.  H.  S.  K.  Bartholomew: 

For  the  second  time  we  have  met  in  this  room  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
Farmers'  Reading  Circle  and  to  discuss  those  matters  which  pertain  to  its  welfare. 
In  behalf  of  those  who  are  interested  in  this  work,  I  thank  the  Secretary  and 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  to  present 
its  clsims  on  this  occasion.  I  hope  that  our  program  may  prove  interesting  to 
you,  and  that  your  executive  committee  will  have  no  occasion  to  regret  its  action 
in  setting  apart  this  forenoon  for  our  work. 

The  purposes  for  which  this  Circle  was  organised  are:  To  cultivate  among 
the  people  of  the  rural  districts  a  taste  for  the  best  literature;  to  promote,  as  far 
as  we  can,  the  intellectual  and  social  »dvancement  of  farmers,  farmers'  families 
and  farming  communities;  to  induce  as  many  farmers'  boys  and  girls  as  possible 
to  adopt  and  pursue  some  method  of  eelf-culture;  to  aid  them  to  become  better 
and  nobler  men  and  women;  to  help  make  the  farmer's  life  more  cheerful  and  his 
home  more  attractive;  and  to  contribute  in  every  way  that  we  can  toward  elevat- 
ing our  calling  to  the  place  it  should  hold  in  the  esteem  of  all  mankind.  If  we 
can  be  successful  in  accomplishing  even  only  a  part  of  what  we  have  attempted,  I 
believe  that  our  efforts  will  not  have  been  expended  in  vain. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  persons  that  these  objects  are  not  worthy  of  the 
labor  which  must  necessarily  be  bestowed  on  this  work,  if  we  would  make  it  a 
complete  success.  It  may  be  objected  that,  because  our  chief  aim  is  not  to  enable 
the  farmer  to  increase  his  material  gain,  there  is  no  need  of  such  an  organization 
as  ours.  We  have  permitted  our&elves,  as  a  class,  to  become  too  much  absorbed  in 
the  material  side  of  our  occupation,  and  have  given  too  little  thought  to  the  culti- 
Yation  of  ourselves.     We  should  bear  in  mind  that  "  our  lives  are  more  than  meat 
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and  our  bodies  more  than  raiment/'  While  we  should  give  the  material  eide  of 
our  calling  the  attention  it  deserves,  while  we  should  not  neglect  to  labor  with  our 
handp,  while  we  should  endeavor  to  make  our  labor  both  productive  and  profitable, 
we  should  employ  every  opportunity  within  our  reach  to  give  ourselves  culture 
and  refinement.  To  attain  this  end,  it  is  necessary,  among  other  things,  to  6tud7 
good  literature  and  to  mingle  in  the  society  of  cultured  and  refined  persons. 

In  the  study  of  the  best  literature,  we  place  ourselves  in  the  companionship  of 
the  wiae  and  the  good  of  all  ages.  The  best  thoughts  and  noblest  sentiments  of 
poets,  orators,  histuriaDS,  philosophers  or  statesmen  may  be  laid  under  tribute  and 
made  to  minister  to  our  intellectual  growth.  We  may  hold  daily  communicatioi^ 
with  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  and  Longfellow  and  Whittier.  We  may  learn  to- 
think  their  thoughts  and  almost  live  their  livei*.  The  historian's  pen  makes  us 
eye-witnesses  of  the  momentous  events  and  mighty  achievements  which  mark  the 
progress  of  our  race  from  savagery  to  civilization.  Even  the  noveiint,  against 
whom  anathemas  innumerable  have  been  hurled,  is  not  to  be  despised  nor  to  be 
treated  wiih  contempt;  the  true  novelist  is  an  artist,  and  paints  human  character 
as  it  is,  showing  us  vice  in  all  his  deformity  and  virtue  in  all  her  loveliness,  and 
by  so  doing  he  teaches  us  lessons  which  we  should  never  learn  in  any  other  way. 
In  every  department  of  literature,  there  is  an  intellectual  feat^t  awaiting  him  who 
will  cultivate  his  taste  to  enjoy  it.  Kufus  Choate,  the  celebrated  forensic  orator, 
drank  deep  at  the  fountain  of  literature,  and  was  ardent  in  its  praise.  "  In  litera- 
ture," he  used  to  say,  ''  you  find  ideas.  There  one  should  daily  replenish  his  stock. 
The  whole  range  of  polite  literature  should  be  vexed  for  thoughts.''  And  he  sim- 
ply gives  expression  to  thoughts  which  have  been  uttered  by  hundreds  of  others 
who  acknowledged  themselves  indebted  to  literature.  And  if  professional  men 
turn  to  literature  to  fill  their  minds  with  noble  thoughts  or  to  gain  inspiration  for 
the  doing  of  noble  deeds :  if  they  can  there  find  comfort  when  they  are  sorrowful, 
or  rest  when  they  are  weary,  why  should  not  those  who  arejon  the  farm  turn  to 
the  same  source,  and  thereby  enjoy  the  same  pleasure  and  desire  the  same  gain? 

The  intellectual  and  social  improvement  of  farming  communities  is  no  less 
important  than  the  cultivation  of  a  taste  for  good  literature,  and  a  desire  to  profit 
by  its  study.  I  rejoice  that  there  are  many  communities  where  the  farmers  and 
their  families  are  the  equals,  in  every  respect,  of  any  other  ciasR  of  persons  on 
earth.  I  am  glad  that  in  our  splendid  Hoosier  State,  there  are  many  farmers  who 
are  equal  in  learning,  in  breadth  of  mind,  in  nobleness  of  character,  to  any  of 
those  who  have  made  their  power  felt  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar  or  in  the  halls  of 
legislation.  I  am  glad  that  these  men  are  doing  all  that  they  can,  through  the 
institute*,  as  well  as  through  the  varion*  farmers'  associations,  for  the  advance- 
ment and  elevation  of  their  fellow- farmers.  While  I  rejoice  at  the^c  things,  I 
regret  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  places  where  little  interest  is  taken  in  educa- 
tion or  in  social  improvement,  where  the  farmers'  homes  are  not  what  they  should 
be ;  where  the  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  are  not  enjoying  the  privileges  they 
should  enjoy;  where  little  or  no  money  is  spent  for  books,  magazines  or  papers; 
where  the  boys  and  girls  see  nothing  to  attract  them  to  the  farm,  to  induce  them 
to  follow  the  occupation  of  the  farmer,  and  where  they  are  taught  by  example,  if 
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not  by  precept)  that  there  is  do  plac^  on  the  farm  for  an  intelligent  man  or  woman. 
Between  iheee  two  extremes,  there  are  families  asd  communities  of  every  grade  of 
intelligence,  culture  and  refinement.  There  are  hundreds  of  farmers  who  have 
not  enjoyed  in  their  youth  the  opportunities  for  culture  which  they  could  have 
desired.  There  are  those  who  are  desirous  of  giving  their  bods  and  daughters 
better  advantages  than  they  themselves  had.  There  are  many  communities  where 
the  farmers  realize  the  importance,  not  only  of  school  education,  but  of  general  all- 
aruund  reading,  both  for  themselves  and  their  families,  to  the  end  that  their  lives 
may  be  inatie  more  cheerful,  their  homes  more  attractive,  their  occupation  more 
congenial.  It  should  be  our  aim,  so  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  offer  these  people 
something  which  shall  satisfy  their  intellectual  and  social  wants,  to  point  out 
some  way  whereby  their  desires  can  be  gratified.  We  must  endeavor  to  interest 
them  in  our  work.  Wo  must  nhow  them  that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  the 
Farmers'  Beading  Circle,  if  the  farmers  of  the  State  will  give  it  their  hearty  sup- 
porti  I  believe  that  many  of  them  will  welcome  such  a  movement  aa  this,  when 
they  fully  understand  our  purposes,  and  realize  that  this  organization  is  designed 
to  be  helpiul  to  them  in  their  efforts  toward  individual  and  social  improvement. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Farmers'  Beading  Circle  has  as  strong  reasons  for  ask- 
ing the  patronage  of  the  farmers  of  our  State  as  any  other  organisiation  within  her 
bordert*.  The  farmers  of  Indiana  are  justly  proud  of  the  various  industrial  and 
live-stock  associatiouH  which  have  been  organized  within  the  last  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years.  They  have  been  the  means  of  iniproving  every  class  of  animals  that 
are  to  be  found  on  Indiana  farms,  and  by  so  doing  they  have  added  to  the  pros- 
perity and  material  wealth  of  the  State.  They  deserve  the  Rupport  which  the 
farmers  have  given  them,  and  I  hope  they  may  continue  to  prosper  as  they  have 
in  the  past.  I  appreciat^f  their  importance;  I  take  pride  in  their  prosperity. 
Yet,  I  believe  that  the  work  they  have  done  and  are  doing  is  not  more  important 
than  that  which  we  are  endeHvoriog  to  do.  Those  organizations  have  for  their 
object  the  improvement  of  the  farmer's  live  stock  and  the  increai*e  of  his  material 
gain.  Our  aim  is  the  improvement  and  culture  of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  and 
to  provide,  so  far  as  possible,  means  for  their  intellectual  and  foeial  enjoyment. 
And  there  i**  not  a  farmer  in  tht«  State  to-day  who  does  not  realize  that  the  im- 
provement of  the  animals  upon  our  farms  is  of  far  less  importance  than  the  im- 
provement of  ourselves. 

The  farmers  have  ^eneraliy  looked  to  the  cities  as  plaoes  where  everything  in 
the  way  of  int€>ll(>cinal  and  social  enjoymentu  are  to  be  found.  In  the  past,  many 
of  them  have  left  the  farm  and  the  country  neighborhood  to  share  some  of  the 
advantages  which  they  believe  city  life  to  afford.  There  are  many  to-day  who  are 
anxious  to  get  away  from  the  farm,  because  they  think  there  is  lacking  that  which 
can  satisfy  the  intellectual  and  social  part  of  their  natures.  I  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  should  Ube  our  best  endeavors  to  make  not  ouly  each 
country  neighborhood,  but  each  farmer's  home,  a  center  of  culture  and  refinement, 
and  when  we  should  bring  to  the  farm  the  advantages  which  are  e :ij^yed  by  the 
people  of  the  cities.  Then  the  city  will  cease  to  take  away  from  u^;  our  most  gifted 
minds,  because  they  will  find  in  the  country  all  that  they  can  desire.     Farm  life 
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will  become  more  attractive  to  both  young  and  old.  The  farmer's  calling  will  be 
elevated  to  a  place  of  respectability  and  honor.  And  the  farmer,  instead  of  ever 
again  permitting  himself  to  be  looked  down  upon,  will  be  recognized  by  all  as 
among  the  best  and  noblest  of  mankind. 

It  is  the  mission  of  this  Reading  Circle  to  contribute  its  portioa  toward  bring- 
ing about  this  condition,  and  we  should  not  be  discouraged  because  we  have  not 
accomplished  all  our  purpOHes  at  once,  because  we  have  not  grown  rapidly  in  num- 
bers, and  because  our  organization  has  not  sprung  at  once  into  popularity.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  work  is  a  new  departure  for  the  farmers,  and  they 
could  hardly  be  expected  immediately  to  give  it  their  united  support.  Besides, 
every  organization  of  whatever  kind,  which  has  ever  come  under  my  observation, 
has  started  from  a  small  beginning  and  has  grown  but  slowly  at  6r8t,  and  we  can 
hardly  expect  that  ours  shall  be  an  exception.  I  hope  yon  will  pardon  a  brief 
digression,  as  I  refer,  by  way  of  illustration,  to  an  organization  differing  materially 
from  our  own,  an  organization  which  made  but  little  proerress  for  several  years, 
and  which  had  to  contend  at  firpt  with  difficulties  which  seemed  insurmountable. 
A  little  over  twenty -eight  years  ago  Justus  Henry  Rathbone  and  a  few  of  his  asso- 
ciates met  in  Temperance  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  new  secret  society,  based  upon  the  immortal  friendship  of  Damon 
and  Pythias.  For  a  few  years  these  men,  and  those  who  joined  them  in  their  ofibrts, 
had  to  battle  with  adverse  cireumstancep,  and  in  spite  of  all  that  they  could  do 
they  often  met  with  disappointment  and  discouragement.  In  fact,  it  seemed  at 
times  that  their  work  was  all  in  vain,  and  that  their  order  would  be  blotted  out  of 
existence.  But  in  spite  of  all  disaster  this  little  band  of  faithful  men  never 
swerved  from  their  purpose,  but  remained  loyal  to  the  cause  they  had  espoused. 
After  a  time,  brighter  days  began  to  dawn.  Their  labors  began  to  be  appreciated. 
The  organization  entered  upon  a  period  of  growth  and  prosperity  unknown  before 
in  the  history  of  secret  societies.  To-day  there  are  upwards  of  three  hundred 
thousand  Pythian  Knights,  who  clasp  the  hands  of  brothers  in  more  than  three 
thousand  Castle  Halls,  and  who  have  taken  upon  themselves  an  obligation  to 
uphold  and  exemplify  the  great  principles  of  Friendship,  Charity  and  Benevolence. 
I  do  not  expect — I  dare  not  even  hope — that  our  organization  will  have  such  a 
brilliant  career  as  this.  Yet  I  believe  that  in  reviewing  the  history  of  this  splen- 
did order,  we  can  learn  a  lesHon  which  should  be  full  of  encouragement  to  us.  Our 
aims  are  not  less  worthy  than  were  those  which  actuated  Mr.  Rathbone  and  his 
co-laborerp.  Our  eflb'ts,  I  believe,  have  been  as  unselfish  as  theirs.  The  ends 
which  we  are  seeking  to  attain  are  not  of  less  importance.  Then  let  us  go  forth  in 
this  new  year  with  renewed  zeal,  and  with  more  earnest  efforts  than  ever  before, 
believing  that  our  work  will  not  have  been  done  for  naught. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  members  of  the  State  and  Delegate  Boards  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  appeal  to  you  as  reprepentatives  of  many  different  sections  of  our  8t<ite,  to 
give  the  Farmers*  Reading  Circle  of  Indiana  your  earnest  and  cordial  support. 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  J.  B.  CONNER,  CF  INDIANAPOLIS,  ON  THE  ATTI- 
TUDE OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PRESS  TOWARD  THE 
FARMERS*  READING  CIRCLE. 

A  eertain  wholesale  merchantile  hoape  having:  great  business  success,  on  being 
applied  to  bj  a  new  retail  customer  for  lineM  of  credit,  frankly  disked  the  applicant 
what  publications  he  took  and  read  in  the  line  of  his  own  busineits.  The  reply 
was  that  he  was  not  reading  any  commercial  paper.  Then,  said  th«  old  merchant, 
if  I  give  yon  credit  I  m^t  have  some  guarantee.  The  point  of  this  is  evident 
enough.  In  his  own  experience  of  nearly  thirty  yenrs,  the  old  merchant  had 
realized  his  own  inability  to  make  his  business  a  puccess  unless  he  constantly  sur- 
veyed the  whole  6eld  in  touch  with  his  own  lines  of  trade.  If  he  could  not  suc- 
ceed without  this,  how  could  the  new  customer?  He  reasoned  well  and  took  the 
precautionary  step  that  has  many  times  proven  wise. 

Now,  this  philosophy  of  business  applies  just  as  fully  to  farming.  Indeed  it  is 
noticeable  in  its  application.  Recently  a  live-stock  buyer,  whose  buf>ineF8  it  was 
to  travel  over  the  country  on  the  highways  on  hoi-se,  wrote:  "  I  have  now  been 
riding  over  two  or  three  counties  for  nearly  four  years.  I  was  a  farmer  for  many 
years  myself  in  one  of  them,  and  have  come  to  know  what  kind  of  a  man  livens  on 
a  farm  as  well  as  if  told.  I  have  been  curious  to  learn  what  relation  the  owners  of 
slip-shod  looking  farms  bore  to  farm  intelligence,  and  on  inquiry  on  this  point 
have  found  that  nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  this  class  of  farmers  read  little  or  mx 
agricultural  literature  of  any  kind,  and  that  about  the  same  ratio  of  the  owners  of 
neat  looking  farms  and  surroundings  do  read  and  study  agriculture  in  every  way 
possible.'* 

Here  is  a  practical  illustration  of  the  merchant's  philosophy.  What  kind  of 
a  customer  and  patron  of  the  agricultural  press  could  the  first  mentioned  class  be, 
with  the  Sheriff  just  around  the  corner  in  hot  pursuit. 

Putting  the  motive  of  the  press  even  on  this  low  level,  you  see  it  would  be 
forced  to  plead  for  a  better  foundation  for  agricultural  prosperity.  But  it  claims 
a  higher  level  of  motive.  The  greatest  prosperity  of  all  ansure^^  the  greatest  pros- 
perity of  each,  and  prosperity  means  more  than  getting  dollars.  It  is  beautiful 
homep,  and  character,  and  happiness,  and  all  that  accompany  these.  The  world 
has  never  yet  shown  us  h  spot,  or  a  period,  or  a  people  where  all  these  existed,  or 
wherf  there  whs  sn  approximation  to  these,  which  did  not  have  their  foundations 
on  intelligence. 

In  an  address  before  a  Farmers'  Institute  held  in  this  room  four  years  ago, 
the  able  and  discriminating  professor  of  Purdue  University,  who  has  so  successfully 
managed  and  developed  interest  in  these  splendid  gatherings,  said : 

*' Going  into  various  parts  of  the  State,  I  find  the  agricultural  press  has  a 
wonderful  power  to  mould  the  opinions  of  men.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
Indiana  Farmer  the  way  hns  been  paved  for  Institute  work.  Although  we  had 
hearty  co-operation  of  intelligent  farmese,  we  did  not  meet  with  good  success  until 
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we  decided  to  give,  throngh  the  Indiana  Farmer,  an  order  of  application  for  meet- 
ings; then  going  oat  before  the  ejeH  of  the  people  it  was  comparatively  eaej  to  go 
on,  and  it  was  easj  to  liat  fifty  Institutes  for  the  fieasou." 

In  that  same  Institute,  a  gentleman  who  has  served  the  State  in  honorable 
positions,  and  whose  wisdom  and  services  are  now  in  such  high  demand  in  one  of 
the  great  departments  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  at  Chicago,  said  of 
the  agricultural  pre^s :  , 

"  It  is  a  good  educator.  The  Indiana  Farmer  is  the  father  of  agricultural 
farihers'  clubs,"  etc. 

I  have  not  said  these  things.  It  would  not  be  becoming.  But  people  whom  you 
have  honored  have,  and  I  may  refer  to  them  simply  as  estimates  of  the  attitude  of 
the  agricultural  press  in  general  to  all  movements  looking  to  a  higher  intelligence 
among  agricTiItural  people.  This  last,  and  among  the  most  promising  of  them,  has 
the  earnest  and  hearty  support  of  the  agricultural  press.  The  Farmers'  Beading 
Circle  has  for  its  object  the  preparation  of  the  people  of  this  great  calling,  more 
fuiiy  to  take  hold  of  the  Institute  work,  and  by  intelligent  exchange  of  ideas  of 
better  methods,  not  only  at  farming,  but  the  buMiness  featurCH  of  farming,  to  make 
a  bt-tter  citizenship.  The  country  must  look  to  the  great  conservative  rural  classes 
to  balance  the  tendency  of  the  rushing  fury  of  city  life  toward  eratic  Beilamyism 
and  other  modern  forms  of  socialism,  just  as,  by  its  sturdy  negative  example,  it 
crushed  out  Fonrerifm.  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  the  world  must  find  its 
Lincoln's  of  strong  Intel iigence  and  moral  habits  in  the  country. 

MassHchueettH  has  been  foremost  in  this  organiz?ition  among:  farmers.  For 
years  the  farmers'  clubs  and  libraries  have  been  established  in  that  Stale.  And 
now.  with  an  agricultural  population  of  about  65,000,  the  circulation  of  the  agri- 
cultural press  in  that  State  is  3.6  per  capita,  while  in  Indiana,  with  an  agricultural 
population  of  about  350,000,  the  circulation  is  one  to  every  three  person?.  In 
Kentucky  it  is  one  to  every  eight,  Tennessee  one  to  every  ten  and  in  Alabama 
one  to  every  fiftt'en  of  the  agricultural  population. 

In  1870  there  were  93  agricultural  papers  in  the  United  States  with  a  circula- 
tion of  a  little  over  770,000.  In  1880  there  were  173  papers  with  a  circulation  of 
a  little  ov6r  one  million  copies.  Now  there  are  about  400  agricultural  pa^rs 
with  a  circulation  of  over  3,0(K),000  copieH.  So,  with  the  farru'-r-''  clubs,  reading 
circles,  libraries,  institutes,  societies,  agricultural  colleges,  experiment  stations, 
now  made  symmetrical  and  raised  lo  proper  dignity  with  a  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture in  the  American  Cabinet,  this  great  industry  has  attained  inflaence  and 
respect  commensurate  with  its  importance.  This  has  all  been  brought  about  by  a 
growing  intelligence.  Whereunto  it  has  attained,  it  can  only  be  maintained  and 
kept  abreast  of  the  advances  of  all  other  industries  by  intelligent  organization. 
This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Farmers'  Reading  Circle,  and  the  agricultural  press  will 
continue  to  be  its  ardent  friend  and  supporter. 

Mrs.  Meredith  was  called  upon  for  some  remarks  upon  the 
subject  of  *' The  Farmers'  Reading  Circle,"  and  responded  as 
follows : 
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I  can  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  saying  something  in  behalf  of  this  excel- 
lent movementi  ''The  Farmers'  Reading  Circle/'  I  have  been  interested  in  it  from 
the  beicinning,  and  wish  that  all  of  the  farmers  here  could  knoir  something  aboat 
that  movement. 

Of  course  we  think  we  are  a  great  reading  people,  nnd,  in  one  way,  we  are,  but 
we  don't  read  with  an  object,  and  we  don't  bring  children  up  with  a  correct  taste, 
with  a  love  for  the  right  i*ort  of  reading.  When  1  get  off  my  hands  a  great  many 
things  I  am  doing  at  the  pretFent  time,  I  am  going  to  devote  all  my  time  to  little 
children. 

We  want  a  new  system  of  reading;  something  that  will  do  more  for  our  chil- 
dren than  is  being  done  now.  I  wish  that  this  idea  of  giving  them  a  taste  for 
reading  Hhould  be  more  thought  of,  and  more  worked  upon. 

We  know,  as  farmers,  that  if  we  are  going  to  raise  good  corn,  we  have  to  put  the 
seed  in  the  ground  between  the  first  and  the  twentieth  of  May ;  that  we  can  not 
plant  corn  the  year  round.  If  we  could,  I  don't  know  that  we  would  have  good 
coin,  bt;caupe  we  know  that  in  those  countries  where  ihe  climate  is  favornble,  they 
do  not  raise  very  great  crops.  They  do  not  have  to  plant  their  corn  the  15th  of 
May,  and  consequently  ihey  do  not  plant  it  at  all. 

So  it  is  with  reading.  We  think  that  everybody  can  read,  and  we  have  so 
many  papers  and  books  that  we  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  talk  about  them. 
If  we  have  a  detiniie  time  for  reading,  if  we  have  a  Reading  Circle  for  the  farmers 
in  a  community,  and  meet  at  a  regular  time,  then  our  attention  can  be  given  to 
the  matter  of  reading,  and  something  will  be  done.  • 

We  can  not  overestimate  the  great  importance  of  a  Reading  Circle  in  the 
country. 

Governor  Chase  told  us  this  morning  that  his  father  took  the  premium  for  the 
best  fsrm  in  Ohio,  but  he  said  nothing  about  his  mother.  He  afterwards  told  me 
in  a  conversation  I  had  with  him  that  his  mother  had  also  taken  the  premium  for 
butter.     He  did  not  say  that  when  he  was  talking  to  you. 

I  want  to  say  to  you  that  there  in  but  one  drawback  to  living  on  a  farm — and 
it  is  a  tremendous  drawback — and  that  if*,  the  lack  of  social  advantages.  You 
can  not  make  it  pleasant  for  youog  people,  at  least  it  is  hard  to.  In  that  line  is 
the  use  and  importance  of  the  Reading  Circle,  and  whatever  you  do  that  will  help 
to  make  life  pleasant  for  young  people  is  worth  doing.     Let  us  think  about  this. 


THE  SOCIAL  FEATURE  OF  THE  FARMERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


BY   MRS.  LAURA  D.  WORLEY,  ELLETTSVILLE,  IND. 


About  the  first  thing  we  learn  about  man  is  that  it  is  not  good  for  him  to  be 
alone,  therefore  was  Eve  created.  In  some  respects  Adam's  social  life  was  not  a 
success,  yet  he  preferred  sin,  expulsion  from  Paradise,  even  death  itself,  to  being 
again  alone! 
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The  worst  punishment  given  to  criminals,  except  death,  is  solitary  confine- 
ment A  life  of  constant  toil  is  preferable  to  it.  We  all  remember  the  Robinson 
Cruso  of  oar  childhood — his  lonelineps  in  his  island  paradise  and  shared  with  him 
his  delights  when  he  found  his  man  Friday. 

Coleridge's  poem  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  is  one  of  the  most  chilling  pictures 
of  solitude  we  know.  The  dead  Albatross,  shot  by  the  superstitious  sailor,  the 
dead  sailors,  the  stillnesn  of  air  and  sea,  the  quiet  vessel  that  looked  like  "  a  painted 
ship  upon  a  painted  ocean,"  is  solitude — intense  solitude !  Even  the  presence  of 
the  slimy  serpents  of  the  deep  was  a  relief  to  the  lonely  sailor;  but  he  did  not 
repent  of  his  wickedness  in  killing  the  Albatross,  that  bird  of  good  omen,  until 
the  society  of  momentary  spirits  roused  him  from  his  despair. 

Man  19,  first  of  all,  a  social  creature.  Society  he  must  have,  and  on  the  qual- 
ity of  that  society  depends  his  failure  or  success  in  life.    Pope's  couplet  that 

"Vice  is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  meia 
That  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen  ; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

Shows  how  evil  associations  will  corrupt  if  those  associates  are  bad.  Equally 
powerful  is  the  influence  of  a  bright  or  gifted  person  for  good,  if  they  themselves 
are  pure  and  upright  in  heart.  The  results  of  Martin  Luther's  life  will  last  as 
long  as  the  world  does.  The  society  of  the  salons  of  Madame  Roland  and  Madame 
De  Stael  changed  the  law  of  the  French  kingdom. 

The  pertkonal  influence  of  Benjamin  Franklin  inclined  the  French  government 
to  aid  us  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  just  as  surely  as  his  little  key  on  the  end  of 
his  kite-string  was  the  first  touch  to  that  wonderful  power  of  electricity  that  is 
rapidly  revolutionizing  the  motive  power  of  the  world. 

The  pergonal  influence  of  Queen  Victoria's  daughter,  the  Empresn  Frederick 
of  Germany,  has  revolutionized  the  industrial  status  of  the  women  of  that  counjtry. 
The  schools  of  Household  Economics,  of  Manual  Training,  as  well  as  the  impetus 
she  has  given  to  the  higher  education  of  women,  has  advanced  the  condition  of 
German  women  at  least  one-half  a  century. 

AU  thene  (examples  show  the  powerful  influence  of  a  cultured  mind  on  those 
who  come  in  contact  with  it.  How  are  we  who  are  living  in  rural  communities  to 
avnil  oun^clves  of  the  results  of  the^e  efibrts  to  better  our  social,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual condition;  how  best  to  put  ourselves  in  contact  with  these  influences?  By 
reading  and  studying  the  works  of  the  beet  authors  on  whatever  topics  we  think 
best  suited  to  our  individual  wants.  Co-operative  is  the  plan  found  to  be  the  most 
effective  in  all  departments  of  life,  and  the  Farmers'  Reading  Circle  is  but  a  co- 
operative course  of  study  combined  with  reBned  amusements,  which  tend  to  culti- 
vate our  manners  as  well  as  amuse  our  leisure  hours. 

Our  Indiana  Farmers'  Reading  Circle  is  comparatively  a  new  organization, 
but  it  is  in  line  with  the  National  Farmers'  Reading  Circle,  whose  headqnarters 
are  in  Chicago,  and  whose  officers  are  composed  of  the  presidents  and  officers  of 
most  of  the  farmers'  organizations  in  the  Union.  We  think  our  Indiana  Farmers' 
Reading  Circle  more  suited  to  our  needs  because  the  social  features  enter  more 
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largely  into  its  plane.  We  need  more  amasements,  more  social  life  on  the  farm 
as  well  as  better  methods  of  farming.  Our  Reading  Circle  plans  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  combine  the  intellectual  and  social  features.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  St«te 
Board  of  Agricalture  giving  as  the  encouragement  of  a  public  recognition.  As  a 
citizen  of  Indiana  and  a  farmer,  I  am  yery  proud  of  the  record  for  public  spirit 
and  advanced  ideas  that  our  State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  made.  The  new  Fair 
Ground,  with  its  beautiful  location,  its  handsome  buildings,  is  a  monument  of  their 
judgment,  business  ability  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public  good.  Their  de- 
termination to  make  oar  State  Fairs,  not  only  an  exhibition  of  the  best  products  of 
our  State,  but  also  a  school  of  practical  instruction  as  to  the  manner  of  obtaining 
these  results  is  a  step  long  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  Agricultural  Boards.  If 
they  will  become  members  of  this  Heading  Circle,  and  either  in  person  or  by  the 
proxy  of  some  bright  wife  or  son  or  daughter,  each  endeavor  to  start  at  leant  one 
Reading  Circle  in  the  section  of  the  country  where  he  lives,  Indiana's  Agricultural 
Board  for  1893  will  confer  a  great  and  inestimable  good  on  their  State.  A  benefit 
so  far  reaching  in  its  influence  that  we  can  not  calculate  it. 

The  press  of  our  State,  especially  the  Indiana  Farmer,  has  been  most  kind  in 
assisting  us  in  our  endeavors.  To  the  press  and.  to  your  most  honorable  body  we 
return  our  thanks. 

The  President,  Mr.  Bartholomew,  called  upon  Hon.  John  J. 
W.  Billingsley  to  talk  on  the  social  features  of  the  Farmers' 
Reading  Circle. 

Mr,  Billingsley.  I  have  no  speech  to  make.  I  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  matter  of  reading  in  the  farmer's  life.  For 
many  years,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  in  fact,  I  have  felt  that 
one  of  the  greatest  ^drawbacks  in  the  farmer's  life  is  the  fact 
that  the  reading  of  farmers,  generally,  is  not  of  that  character 
to  promote  their  general  intelligence,  and  especially  to  pro- 
mote that  knowledge  which  is  necessary  to  their  success  in 
their  business.  I  think  there  is  nothing  truer  than  the  fact 
that  when  we  see  farms  going  down,  and  in  a  dilapidated  con- 
dition, having  a  look  of  goneness  about  them,  we  find  that  the 
owners  of  them  are  not  readers  in  their  line  of  business,  and 
they  do  not  think  in  their  line  of  business. 

I  think  that  it  is  true  that  there  are  men  who  succeed  in  life, 
or  who  make  fortunes,  who  do  not  read  at  all.  I  grant  that, 
but  the  fact  also  is  true  that  they  have  but  little  influence  for 
good  in  the  world. 

In  traveling  through  the  country,  as  I  have  had  occasion  to 
for  many  years,  if  I  enter  a  farmer's  house,  and  find  a  number 
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of  agricultural  papers  and  books  arouad,  I  fiud,  in  such  fam- 
ilies, in  conversation  with  the  members,  that  there  is  a  gen- 
eral intelligence  pervading  the  household,  and  that  both  the 
boys  and  girls  are  intelligent. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  of  stopping  with  an  old  Irish- 
man over  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Illinois.  It  was  alter  night, 
perhaps  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  I  stopped  at  his  house 
and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  stay  with  him  during  the  night. 
When  I  went  in,  I  found  a  large  table,  and  on  the  table  in  the 
sitting  room  was  a  lamp  and  lour  or  five  papers,  among  them 
two  or  three  daily  papers.  In  the  course  of  my  conversation 
with  the  gentleman,  1  gathered  from  his  brogue  that  he  was  of 
Irish  descent.  I  looked  at  the  papers  and  said  to  him,  "  Par- 
don me,  please;  I  judge  you  are  an  Irishman."  **I  am,  sir,'' 
he  said.  I  said,  ''It  is  not  common  to  see  such  provision  made 
for  the  family  in  the  way  of  reading  matter  with  our  Irish 
friends."  He  replied,  "I  am  from  that  part  of  Ireland  where 
the  people  are  pretty  weil  educated.  I  have  four  or  five  boys, 
and  I  want  my  boys  to  know  all  about  everything  that  is  going 
on,  consequently,  if  they  express  a  desire  for  a  certain  publica- 
tion, I  get  that  publication  lor  them.  1  am  as  careful  in  re- 
gard to  my  selection  as  I  can  be,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  them 
grow  up  intelligent  around  me."     ^ 

I  feel  that  that  was  a  living  example  that  should  be  knf)wn 
and  read  of  all  men. 

I  am  not  a  member  of  this  organization  for  the  reasonthat 
I  have  not  been  in  a  position  to  attend  the  meetings,  being 
absent  when  they  met  and  organized,  although  my  sympathies 
are  with  them.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  make  any  better 
investment  than  in  doing  something  in  this  line  for  our  fam- 
ilies. It  has  been  well  said  that  we  do  neglect  our  families  in 
the  choice  and  selection  of  books  and  reading  matter;  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  quite  a  number  of  persons  take  the  "  Youth's  ^ 
Companion"  for  their  families.  I  did  some  years  ago.  I  don't 
take  it  now,  and  my  reason  for  not  taking  it  now  is  that  there 
are,  for  the  last  few  years,  too  many  wild  West  stories  in  it, 
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too  many  dime  novel  stories,  too  many  pistols  and  guns,  in  my 
judgment,  for  the  benefit  of  my  family,  and  for  that  reason  I 
have  discarded  it.  I  do  try  to  see  something  in  regard  to  what 
my  children  read,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  give 
attention  to  this  matter. 

I  do  not  wish  to  occupy  much  time.  The  hoar  is  growing 
late.  There  is  very  much  I  might  say  along  this  line,  but  it 
will  likely  be  said  by  those  who  have  papers  to  read  on  the 
subject,  and  I  will  yield  the  floor  to  them. 


WHAT  HAVE  WE  ACCOMPLISHED,  AND  WHAT  CAN   WE  AC 

COMPLISH? 


BY   HON.   J  AS.  A.   MOUNT,  SHANNONDALE,    IND. 


What  have  we  nccompliBbed  ?     What  caa  we  accompiiHh? 

Two  questions  are  hugf^eBted  in  the  above  topic.  It  is  too  earlv  in  the  history 
of  the  Farmers'  Keading  Circle  work  to  intelligently  .'in»wer  the  first  quer*tion. 
We  have  witnessed  a  growing  nece>^Kitj  for  the  intellectual  and  social  improve- 
ment in  the  country,  and  have  inaugurated  the  Heading  Circle  as  a  means  to  that 
•end.  Three  years  ago,  the  subject  of  **How  tp  better  the  intellectual  and  social 
•cordition  of  farmers'  families"  was  di8cussed  in  fieveral  Farm  Institutes.  One  of 
the  ways  6ugs;ested  was  the  organization  of  Farm  Reading  Circles,  to  be  held  in  the 
farm  home^.  Mr.  H.  S.  Bartholomew,  our  honored  PreHident,  took  up  the  sugges- 
tion, discussed  with  others  its  wisdom  through  the  Indiana  Farmer,  called  a  State 
meeting,  and  effectt'd  a  State  organization  with  the  following  officers,  to  wit: 
President,  H.  8.  Bartholomew;  Vice-President,  Laura  D.  Worley  ;  Secretary,  Miss 
Katharine  Callaway  ;  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  J.  G.  Kingsbury ; 
Executive  (  ommittee,  Virginia  C.  Meredith,  Laura  D.  Worley,  Katharine  Calla- 
way, J.  A.  Mount  and  W.  C.  Latta.  A  course  of  reading,  or  rather  several  books, 
were  recommended  to  be  read  during  the  current  year.  Several  local  organizations 
have  been  eflected.  Public  attention  has  been  called  to  the  existing  necessities. 
In  many  Farm  Institutes,  its  necessity  has  been  discussed  and  its  purpopes  com- 
mended. Out  of  these  discussions  is  growing  a  sentiment  that  will  supply  rural 
homes  with  better  literature,  and  elevate  the  standard  of  iutolligence.  It  will  re- 
quire organized  effort  to  promote  a  tHste  for.  nod  direct  a  system  of  good  reading. 
The  Farmers'  Reading  Circle  seeks  the  development  of  the  mind  through  the  en- 
couragement of  good  reading,     it  seeks  social  culture  through  social  advantages. 
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The  efforts  thus  far  have  exalted  in  the  minds  of  many  farmers  the  yalae  of  good 
literature  and  in  some  measure  have  increased  the  amount  of  reading. 

The  social  environments  necessary  to  qualify  the  farmer's  family  for  genial 
companionship  in  educated,  refined  and  cultured  society,  has  also  been  dbcussed. 
We  believe  the.'^e  Beading  Circles,  meeting  in  farm  houses,  will  elevate  the  home 
and  extend  the  influence  of  that  power  most  conducive  to  the  highest  type  of 
citizenship. 

The  press  has  encouraged  the  work  and  commended  the  eflforts  put  forth  to 
augment  the  general  intelligence  of  the  country,  and  have  congratulated  the  State 
for  taking  the  lead  in  a  cauqe  so  praiseworthy. 

In  this  brief  review  of  the  work  thus  i^x  accomplished,  can  we  not  see  the 
planting  of  a  germ,  the  growth  of  the  buds  and  the  opening  of  the  bloom,  pre- 
monitors  of  coming  fruitage? 

Our  growth  has  been  slow,  but  the  leaven  is  at  work.  It  sometimes  requires 
years  to  determine  the  value  of  a  reform,  and  to  note  that  progress  is  being  made. 

When  Harriet  fieecher  Stowe,  from  January  1,  1851,  to  April,  1852,  was  writ- 
ing for  the  Naiionol  Era  the  story  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  or  "  Life  Among  The 
Lowly,"  little  did  the  world  realiie  that  the  printinc:  of  this  story,  the  sale  of 
which  was  to  aggregate  millions  of  copies,  to  be  read  in  all  languages  and  in  all 
lands,  was  to  beoome  a  power  more  potent  in  moulding  sentiment  against  the  curse 
of  American  slavery  than  all  the  pathetio  appeals  of  the  pulpit,  the  eloquence 
of  the  platform,  or  the  argument  of  legislative  assemblies. 

The  Teachers'  Beading  Circle  in  our  State,  numbering  some  ten  thousand,  and 
the  Children's  Beading  Circle,  numbering  near  one  hundred  thousand,  are  factors 
at  work  in  our  State  worthy  of  the  highest  commendation.  These  forces  are  des- 
tined to  elevate  the  intellectual  status  of  our  State  that  will  put  to  shame  the 
tongue  that  will  dare  to  speak  derisively  of  Hoosier  intelligence.  We  seek  to  reach 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  in  the  country,  where  there  is  a  pressing  demand  for 
better  advantages  mentally  and  socially,  and  to  lift  to  a  higher  plane  the  standard 
of  intelligence.  He  who  would  caupe  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one 
grew  before  ha;«  been  called  a  benefactor.  Deserving  of  greater  praise  are  they 
who  caupe  knowledge  to  spring  up  in  the  heart,  the  mind  to  expand,  love  for  hu- 
manity to  broaden,  that  will  inspire  pure  motives,  and  thus  exalt  humanity.  We 
do  not  undervalue  improvement  of  soils,  enlarged  yields  of  crops,  the  growing  of 
luscious  fruits,  the  better  utilization  of  crops  and  the  improvement  of  stock.  But 
we  do  regard  of  more  value  the  development  of  ^he  mind,  the  culture  of  the  heart, 
that  which  will  qualify  men  and  women  to  fill  ably  the  responsible  duties  of  citi- 
zens in  this  the  most  enlightened  nation  of  earth. 

We  congratulate  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  wisdom  they  have 
displayed  in  their  desire  to  come  in  contact  with  this  State  Farmers'  Beading 
Circle.  The  mix  is  a  happy  one.  We  will  secure  the  influence  of  this  historic 
body  that  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  our  State. 

You,  gentlemen  of  the  State  Board,  will  share  in  the  refining  influence  of  the 
gentler  f>ex,  who  control  the  Beading  Circle.     You  will  here  learn  to  exalt  the 
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home  where  woman  reigns  queen,  and  eeek  its  elevation;  as  well  at  the  develop- 
ment of  the  farm.  Here  we  magnify  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  extol  reason,  as 
the  conquering  force  of  the  world,  rath<»r  than  the  improvement  of  animal  life, 
which  has  only  a  money  value. 

The  true  measure  of  man  is  his  mind.  In  the  developed  mind  we  find  capa- 
bilities for  the  greatest  good.  The  mind  of  man  is  capable  of  almost  infinite 
expansion. 

"Reason's  profressive;  instinct  is  complete; 
Swift  instinct  leaps,  slow  reason  feebly  climbs. 
BrnteS  soon  their  senith  reach,  in  ages  they 
No  more  could  know,  do,  covet,  or  enjoy. 
Were  men  to  live  coeval  with  the  sun 
The  patriarch  pupil  would  be  learner  still." 

WHAT  CAN  WE  ACCOMPLISH? 

The  possibilities  before  us  are  illimitable.  We  can  encourage  the  introduc- 
tion of  good  books,  papers  and  magazines  in  the  farm  homes.  We  can  increase  the 
desire  for  companionship  with  good  books.  We  can  exalt  the  advantages,  the  in- 
fluences and  the  power  of  knowledge.  Prof.  Charlton,  of  the  State  Keformatory, 
says  the  boys  who  are  sent  there,  as  a  rule,  are  illiterate.  He  says, "  An  ignorant 
boy  can  not  so  well  understand  the  advantages  of  a  pure  over  an  impure  life." 
Many  boys  might  be  saved  from  State  Reform atories,  and  men  from  State  Prisons, 
if  the  home  of  their  boyhood  was  made  attractive  and  interesting  through  good 
literature  and  music.  Many  boys  would  attend  the  Beading  Circle  and  find  gonial 
companionship  in  the  society  of  intelligent  boys  and  girls,  who  for  lack  of  such 
advantages,  are  illured  to  the  cities  by  the  tinsel  and  glamour,  and  ensnared  by 
the  fascinations  of  evil.  This  is  an  age  of  intense  thought.  The  world  abounds 
with  brilliant  achievements,  the  fruitage  of  active  minds.  Physical  force  Ia  no 
longer  the  dominant  power  on  the  farm,  in  the  factory,  or  the  shop.  Mind 
triumphs  over  matter  and  adorns  its  march  with  trophies  of  victory.  The  farm 
to-day  offers  as  broad  a  field  for  thought,  and  opens  as  wide  a  range  for  ability  an 
is  found  in  any  of  the  profesMons  or  vocations  of  life. 

The  farm  is  in  great  need  of  active  brains  and  competent  leadership. 

We  can  supply  this  lack  on  the  farm  by  raising  the  standard  of  intelligence. 

The  necessities  of  the  farm  call  for  active  brains.  The  environments  of  the 
farm  are  constantly  changing,  presenting  new  conditions  to  be  met. 

*'  New  conditions  teach  new  duties, 
Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth; 
We  mu«t  upward  still  and  onward, 
Who  would  keep  abreast  the  truth." 

We  fan  and  should  exalt  the  value  of  time.  The  long  evenings  of  fall  and 
winter  afford  golden  opportuuitiew  for  self-improvement  through  reading. 

Elihu  Burritt,  the  blsu^ksmith,  by  the  improvement  of  '*odd  moments,"  mas- 
tered eighteen  ancient  and  modern  languages  and  twenty-two  European  dialects. 
Horace  Oreely  was  the  son  of  a  very  poor  farmer,  but  his  diligence  in  reading 
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qualified  him  for  the  position  of  the  leading  journalist  of  his  time.  He  says'^  witb 
a  pine  knot  on  the  hack-log  for  light,  lying  on  the  floor,  he  wafl  loet  to  all  else  save 
the  books  lying  around  him/'  Through  the  pages  of  history  the  lives  of  illus- 
trious men  and  women  shone  forth  as  lights,  and  the  kingly  spirits  of  the  world  as 
guiding  stars  to  direct  and  encourage  the  young. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  without  a  determination  to  succeed  in  life,  let  me 
quote  from  the  letters  of  Longfellow  written  while  in  college  to  his  parents : 
"  Whatever  I  study,  I  ought  to  be  engaged  in  with  all  my  soul,  for  I  will  be  emi- 
nently something.  I  am  afraid  you  begin  to  think  me  rather  chimerical  in  many 
of  my  ideas  and  that  I  am  ambitious  of  becoming  a  rara  attis  in  terri.  But  you 
must  acknowledge  the  ueef ulne«8  of  aiming  high  at  something  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  overshoot,  perhaps  to  reach."  Whatever  is  undertaken  in  life  should  en- 
gage all  the  energies  with  a  determination  to  eminently  succeed.  This  spirit  would 
kindle  a  desire  to  emulate  the  greatness  of  the  noble  characters  that  have  adorned 
the  world.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  organizjtion  to  bring  rural  homes  into  closer 
fellowship  with  these  illustrioun  lives  and  teach  them  the  sequel  of  true  success. 

I  can  recall  no  language  more  inspiring,  or  that  more  forcibly  presents  the 
road  to  success,  than  to  cloBe  with  a  few  stanzas  from  *^The  Ladder  of  St.  Au- 
gustine," by  Longfellow : 


"  We  have  not  winRS,  we  can  not  soar; 
But  we  have  feet  to  scale  and  climb 
By  slow  decrees,  by  more  and  more, 
The  cloudy  summits  of  our  time. 


"The  mighty  pyramids  of  stone 

That  wedge-) ike  cleave  the  desert  airs. 
When  nearer  seen  and  better  known, 
Are  but  srigantic  flights  of  stairs. 


"The  distant  mountains,  that  uprear 
Their  solid  bastions  to  the  skies, 
Are  crossed  by  pathways,  that  appear 
As  we  to  higher  levels  rise. 


*'  The  bights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight. 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  nif  ht." 
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EEMARK8  OF  PROF.  W.  H.  ELSTON,  LAPOBTE,  IND. 

State  Tecteher^  Awoeialion  and  Beadir^  Ciiele  : 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  a  movement  that  promises  so  mach  as  the  Farmers' 
Reading  Circle  does.  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  no  movement  ha<i  been 
undertaken  that  looks  to  the  bettering  of  the  conditions  of  the  farmers,  that  looks 
to  greater  improvement  in  this  direction  than  this  movement.  It  has  been  well 
said  in  the  papers  this  morning,  and  in  the  discussion  that  there  is  nothing  that 
aids  BO  much  in  personal  improvemt^nt  as  a  systematic  line  of  reading.  We  are 
all  inclined  to  put  oflf  and  diosipate  in  our  habits  of  reading  unless  there  is  a  fixed 
and  systematic  course  laid  down.  If  there  is  a  fixed  line  of  reading,  it  creates  an 
impetas  in  us  to  pursue  that  particular  line,  and  ihrough  that  fixed  line  instruc- 
tion is  given  to  a  large  number  who  are  doing  that  work. 

Eight  years  ago  we  felt  that  need  among  the  teachers — a  systematic  course  of 
reading.  I  think  the  cares  are  parallel  between  the  condition  of  the  farmers  at 
this  time,  and  that  of  the  teachers  at  that  time.  I  speak  knowingly  in  this  mat- 
ter, having  been  a  farmer  myself  until  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  when  I  took  charge 
of  the  superin tendency  of  the  schools,  and  ha^e  pursued  that  line  of  work  since, 
much  to  my  satisfaction  and  pleasure. 

Eight  years  ago  there  was  that  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers ' 
that  in  so  much  needed  in  genuine,  whole-souled  substantial  kind  of  teaching. 
There  was  a  need  of  scholarship,  and  there  was  the  need  of  professional  training, 
and  there  came  up  a  question  amons:  us  as  to  what  line  we  should  pursue  first — 
shall  we  take  up  a  line  of  mere  scholarship,  or  shall  we  pursue  along  the  line  of 
profesMional  work,  and  simply  read  that  which  shall  tend  to  enlarge  the  views  of 
the  teacher.  I  believe  that  while  the  farmer  needs  special  reading  pertaining  to 
the  work  of  agriculture,  that  there  is  room  for  scientific  training  and  reading,  and 
there  is  a  demand  for  skilled,  and  scientific  farming,  but  there  is  a  larger  demand 
for  the  broader  intelligence,  and  for  an  extended  view  of  things. 

I  was  very  much  interested  the  other  day  to  meet  in  the  *^  Farmers'  Institute  ** 
a  farmer  who  said  that  he  had  observed  that  farmers  had  more  time  for  reading 
than  any  other  class  of  people  he  knew.  He  said  that  he  found  that  he  had  more 
time  for  reading  than  the  profet>8ional  men  that  he  was  acquainted  with.  He 
said  that  he  would  go  to  cities  and  talk  to  attorneys,  and  business  men,  and  he 
would  be  surprised  to  find  how  ignorant  they  were  on  some  of  the  leading  ques-' 
tions  of  the  day,  social  and  economical  que<9tions,  and  he  co\ild  only  account  for  it 
on  the  ground  that  under  the  pressure  of  business  the  professional  men  are  not 
able  to  find  the  tim«  to  keep  up  with  the  general  questions  of  the  day. 

He  said  he  read  in  the  Forum,  recently,  a  moat  excellent  article  by  a  professor 
of  Harvard  University.  He  said  it  reflected  a  view  of  what  the  schools  in  this 
country  ought  to  be,  and  he  elaborated  on  that. 

He  said  that  he  was  just  discussing  the  question  of  whether  or  not  he  could 
educate  his  boys,  and  still  keep  them  on  the  farm.  He  said  he  had  gone  to  Pur- 
dae  University,  and  gone  through  it  with  a  view  of  sending  his  boys  there,  but  the 
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problem  was,  with  him,  whether  he  could  educate  his  boys  and  still  keep  them  on 
the  farm.  I  told  him  that  I  thought  there  would  be  no  question  in  regard  to 
whether  he  could  educate  his  boys  and  still  keep  them  on  the  farm. 

A  man  who  makes  his  home  attractive  with  good  literature  and  interesting 
books,  it  seems  to  me,  can  not  fail  to  make  home  attractive  enough  to  keep  boys 
there. 

In  pursuing  this  line  further,  I  believe  that  we  recognize  the  need  not  onlj 
of  professional  training,  but  of  a  larger  scholarship,  and  in  organizing  a  reading 
circle  eight  years  ago  we  decided  upon  two  linen  of  reading ;  one  in  the  direction 
of  professional  work,  and  the  other  in  that  of  general  culture,  and  we  pursued 
them,  and  adopted  two  kinds  of  books,  one  kind  representing  history  and  litera- 
ture, sociology  and  books  of  that  sort,  and  the  other  representing  the  work  of  the 
school-room  work  of  methods,  or  something  that  pertains  to  the  history  or  the 
science  of  education.  We  found  that  out  of  thirteen  thousand  teachers  in  Indiana 
there  are  more  than  fen  thousand  who  are  pursuing  this  system  of  reading.  There 
is  no  question  as  to  its  up-building  the  profession.  There  is  no  question  that  it  is 
enlarging  the  view  of  the  teacher,  and  that  the  teachers  are  constantly  growing 
wiser  and  more  intelligent  in  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the  school,  in  regard  to  the 
appliances  of  the  school,  and  the  management  of  the  school. 

Four  years  ago  we  added  to  this  work  of  enlarging  the  teachers'  view  a 
systematic  course  of  reading  for  the  children  each  year. 

We  have  in  view  in  this  course  of  reading  for  the  school  children  not  only  to 
cultivate  a  taste  for  good  literature  among  children,  but  the  habit  of  good  reading. 
Out  of  seven  hundred  thousand  school  children  in  the  State,  over  one  hundred 
thousand  are  members  of  the  "Young  People's  Beading  Circle." 

-  There  is  no  question  that  these  things  are  doing  much  to  develop  and  broaden 
our  views.  We  are  constantly  getting  away  from  the  materialistic  tendency  that 
has  almost  absorbed  our  minds.  We  have  established  in  the  last  two  years  two 
very  fine  institutions  in  the  west — the  Leland  Stanford  University,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  University  at  Chicago — and  that  means  something.  These  institu- 
tions are  employing  teachers  with  broad,  liberal  views,  and  that  means  that  there 
is  a  demand  for  that  kind  of  education. 

I  believe  it  ib  safe  to  say  that,  as  we  get  away — I  believe  this  applies  to  the 
farmer,  and  I  speak  from  experience — that  the  further  we  get  away  from  the  mere 
j>hy8ical  fact  of  life,  into  that  larger  and  spiritual  realization  of  self,  as  we  get 
away,  from  the  mere  physical  conditions  of  life  to  the  realization  of  the  larger  and 
better  self,  the  more  contentment,  the  more  happiness  and  the  more  satisfaction 
will  come  into  the  farmer's  life.  I  believe  it  is  also  true,  that  as  this  contentment 
and  this  satisfaction  and  realization  of  the  better  self  comes  to  us,  there  will  come 
with  it  less  care  and  less  preparation  for  what  is  regarded  as  the  future  life ;  I  be- 
lieve that  will  take  care  of  itself  by  the  realization  of  what  is  highest  in  the  pres- 
ent life.  I  believe  that  there  could  not  be  anything  done  that  means  more  than 
this  Beading  Circle  movement.  I  base  it  largely  upon  the  interest  and  inspiration 
that  has  come  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  to  the  school  children  in  this  State, 
and  similar  movements  of  this  kind. 
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EELATION  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  TO  READING  CIRCLES. 


BT  fhof.  w.  c.  latta,  of  fubdub  ukivxbsity. 


The  institate  act  proyides  for  gmng  inBtraction  in  agriculturei  horticulture 
and  in  economic  icienoee  relating  thereto. 

This  instruction  should  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  following  objects,  viz.: 
Give  the  bow  and  why  of  suooeesful  agriculture ;  impart  correct  yiews  of  the  im- 
portance and  relaRonBhips  of  this  great  calling ;  set  forth  the  duties,  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  agriculturist  in  such  manner  as  will  lead  both  to  the  discharge  of 
the  one  and  the  attainment  of  the  other,  or  incite  to  the  adoption  of  such  improved 
methods  and  appliances  as  will  tend  to  better' the  condition  of  the  farming  classes, 
and  thereby  promote  the  general  prosperity.  If  the  foregoing  propositions  are 
correct  it  logically  follows— 

FirsL  That  whatever  tends  to  secure  the  above  named  objects  may  be  regarded 
as  a  legitimate  feature,  adjunct  or  outgrowth  of  the  Institute  work,  and, 

Second,  That  which  does  not  tend  to  promote  the  objects  named  above  can  not 
be  regarded  as  a  part  of  such  work. 

Thfit  Farmers'  Reading  Circles  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  prepare  for  and 
supplement  the  Institute  work  can  not  be  questioned,  but  it  is  equally  true  that 
such  Circles  may  be  chiefly  literary  or  scientific  or  social,  in  character,  and  have 
no  relation  whatever  to  agriculture.  From  the  first,  the  need  of  some  means  of 
following  up  the  Farmers'  Institutes  with  continuous  systematic  study,  observation 
and  experiment  in  the  line  of  agriculture,  has  been  fully  recognized.  As  a  means 
of  meeting  this  need,  in  part,  the  formation  of  permanent  Institute  Associations 
has  been  recommended,  and  such  organizations  now  exist  in  a  majority  of  the 
counties.  Many  of  these  county  associations  are  already  doing  an  excellent  work, 
but  they  do  not  enlist  many  of  the  young  people ;  and,  as  yet,  comparatively  few 
of  the  young  farmers  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty  have  taken  an  active 
part  in  Institute  work.  To  the  older  boys  and  girls  whose  school  days  aie  past,  as 
well  as  to  the  young  married  people  of  the  country,  the  Farmers'  Heading  Circle 
o£fers  an  excellent  opportunity  to  continue  their  studies  and  reading  in  lines  that 
bear  directly  on  questions  of  every-day  practical  moment  to  farmers,  as  well  as  in 
other  lines,  that  will  do  much  to  enlarge  the  mind  and  heighten  the  attractions  of 
rural  life. 

If  neighborhood  Reading  Circles  of  this  character  could  be  maintained  in 
every  county,  they  would  admirably  supplement  the  Institute  work.  The  informa- 
tion, suggestions  and  advice  presented  at  the  Institutes  could,  within  the  ensuing 
year,  be  carefully  discussed  and  sifted,  and  the  valuable  part  systematically  re- 
duced to  practice.  The  weekly  or  fortnightly  meetings  of  the  Reading  Circles, 
during  the  winter  months,  would  be  a  stimulus  to  reading  and  study,  and  afford  an 
excellent  drill  in  the  discussion  of  topics  of  interest  to  all.  In  this  way  the  habit 
of  the  student  would  be  fostered  and  a  new  and  growing  interest  in  the  great  world 
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of  nature,  of  baBinew  and  of  thoaght  iroald  be  awakened.  The  membera  of  the 
Circle  woald  gain  aseful  information  and  acquire,  in  a  good  degree,  that  facility, 
felicity,  clearness  and  force  of  expression  which  would  enable  them  to  present,  in 
a  pleasing  and  instrnctiye  manner,  the  results  of  their  study,  observation  and  ex- 
periments, at  the  annual  Farmers'  Institutes.  Bat  far  better  than  this,  the  duties 
of  the  farm  would  be  less  irksome,  the  attractions  of  farm  life  would  be  better  an- 
derstood  and  appreciated,  the  true  dignity  of  their  calling  would  become  apparent, 
better  habits  and  higher  aspirations  would  be  formed,  and  ambition  to  attain  a 
higher  degree  of  success  on  the  farm  would  be  aroused — all  of  which  would  tend 
to  the  development  of  better  men  and  women,  and  a  higher  realisation  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  rural  life. 

To  those  who  may  think  the  picture  has  too  roseate  a  hue,  I  would  say  that  all 
this  is  being  accomplished  in  other  fields ;  why  not  in  the  country  and  in  lines  that 
will  be  helpful  to  agriculture?  It  can  be  done.  Indeed  it  has  been  done  already  in 
some  localities  under  no  unusual  conditions,  except  the  determined  "I  will'' of 
the  people,  and  thi^  is  a  sure  proph^^sy  that  such  Reading  Circles  may  ultimately 
become  generally  successful  in  the  country  wherever  there  is  a  desire  for  them. 

Are  the  people  of  the  country  reaHy  for  systematic  work  of  this  kind?  Will 
they  8Uf>tain  Reading  CircleH  by  taking  up  and  pursuing  a  prescribed  course  of 
reading  which  devotes  one-fourth  to  one-third  of  the  time  to  the  farm  and  the 
home?  I  venture  the  assertion  that  a  very  attractive  and  highly  profitable 
course  of  reading  in  literature,  science  and  agriculture  could  be  mapped  out  by 
the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Reading  Circle.  If  such  a  course  could  be 
successfully  inaugurated,  and  provision  be  made  for  examinations  and  promotions, 
as  in  theChuatauqua  Circle,  I  am  inclined  to  think  ihat  the  work  would  be  quite 
successful  in  every  neighborhood  containing  a  dozen  or  fifteen  fairly  intelligent 
and  enterprising  young  people. 

The  Beading  Circle  work,  as  at  present  conducted,  hap,  in  many  cases,  no  bear- 
ing whatever  upon  agriculture,  and  no  organic  relation  to  the  Institute  work. 
Under  the  present  regime  each  must  be  resrarded  aR  separate  and  independent.  It 
follows,  therefore,  of  necessity,  that  however  worthy  of  encouragement  the  Bead- 
ing Circle  work,  as  at  present  conducted  may  be,  the  propriety  of  giving  it  official 
recognition  and  endorsement,  by  the  Committee  on  Institutes,  might  be  strongly 
questioned.  I  tru^t  this  will  not  be  considered  a  criticism  of  the  present  Reading 
Circle  work.  [  fully  appreciate  the  difficultieH  under  which  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Beading  Circle  hss  labored,  and  I  feel  that  the  members  of 
said  committee  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  results  attained.  I  have  noted  with 
genuine  pleasure  and  approval  the  successful  efiort<«  of  a  number  of  the  Institute 
workerj  in  setting  forth  the  merits  of  the  Beading  Circle  work  and  in  establishing 
local  circles  in  various  parts  of  the  Stnte.  In  addition  to  this,  I  have  assigned  the 
Farmers'  Beading  Circle  as  one  of  the  subjects  for  several  of  the  Institute  workers 
and  have,  on  suitable  occasions,  myaelf  called  attention  to  and  advocated  such 
Beading  Circles.  To  go  farther  than  this,  under  existing  conditions,  has  seemed 
of  doubtful  propriety.  But  in  considering  the  relations  of  Farmers'  Institutes  to 
the  Reading  Circle  work  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  time  has  perhaps  come 
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when  the  latter  can  be  unifiedi  systematized  and  made  sufficiently  supplemental  to 
the  Institute  work  to  warrant  an  organic  relation  or  at  least  a  closer  union  between 
the  two. 

Now  that  the  pioneer  work  has  been  done,  may  not  more  definite  plans  bet 
laid,  and  a  course  of  reading  prescribed  in  three  or  more  lines,  one  of  which  shall 
relate  to  agriculture?  With  some  plan  of  work  involving,  among  other  things, 
the  systematic  study  of  the  art  and  science  of  agriculture.  The  Reading  Circle 
work  could  be  officially  recognized  and  adopted  as  the  protege — and  it  would  soon 
become  the  efficient  ally — of  the  Institute  work.  I  feel  sure  that  some  such  plan 
would  receive  the  unanimous  endorsement  of  the  Committee  on  Institutes,  and  ad  a 
member  of  this  committee,  I  would  do  all  in  my  power  to  aid  in  inaugurating  and 
sustaining  such  Reading  Circles  throughout  the  State. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  are  respectfully  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  State  Reading  Circle,  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  a 
closer  union  of  the  Farmers'  Institute  and  Reading  Circle  work  would  prove 
greatly  advantageous  to  both,  and  most  beneficial  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  no  desire  to  dictate  the  policy  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Reading  Circle.  Whatever  plan  may  be 
agreed  upon,  I  believe  there  is  a  bright  future  before  the  Indiana  Farmers'  Read- 
ing Circle,  and  if  the  same  intelligence,  purpose,  unflagging  zeal -and  public-spirit, 
that  has  hitherto  characterized  the  work  of  the  Executive  Committee,  be  displayed 
in  their  future  efforts,  we  shall  soon  have  a  Farmers'  Reading  Circle  to  be  justly 
proud  of — one  that  will  vastly  increase  the  intelligence  and  happiness,  ennoble  the 
thoughts  and  character,  and  enhance  the  material  prosperity  of  all  who  may  be 
permitted  to  join  in  the  work  and  thereby  enjoy  its  benefits 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials  is  read  by  the 
Secretary. 

A  motion  is  made  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials be  adopted. 

Upon  discussion  the  fact  is  revealed  that  the  names  of  some 
of  the  members  entitled  to  vote  are  omitted  from  the  list. 

The  motion  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  the  Committee  is  with- 
drawn, and  the  following  motion  made:  "That  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Credentials  be  returned  to  the  committee 
with  instructions  to  insert  the  omitted  names." 

Mr,  H,  B.  Uowland,  I  am  not  here  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing a  fire-brand,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is  some  un- 
constitutionality in  your  mode  of  proceeding.  Why  do  you 
admit  and  give  the  right  to  vote  to  the  Trotting  Association 
and  refuse  to  allow  the  State  Associations,  such  as  the  Wool 
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Growers^  Swine  Breedere',  etc.,  bavjng  a  voice  in  the  conven- 
tion ?  It  seems  to  me  there  is  inconsistency  in  allowing  the 
Driving  Association  the  right  to  vote  in  this  convention  and 
not  allowing  those  other  associations  a  voice. 

The  President  The  Trotting  Association  was  refused  the 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  Howland,  That  is  all  right  then.  I  want  this  thing 
done  right,  and  I  don't  want  anybody  to  have  the  privilege  to 
vote  here  unless  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  striet  construction 
of  the  law. 

The  motion  to  refer  report  of  the  Committee  on  Credentials 
to  the  committee  to  be  amended  so  as  to  include  the  names  of 
the  omitted  members  was  concurred  in. 

The  President.  It  is  now  half  past  two  o'clock,  and  it  was 
decided  that  we  should  begin  at  this  time  to  vote  for  the 
members  of  the  Board. 

I  will  appoint  as  tellers,  Mr.  W.  H.  Morgan,  Mr.  H.  D. 
Roquet,  Mr.  James  McAughey,  Mr.  O.  D.  Cunningham  and 
Mr.  Kurtz. 

ELECTtON  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  STATE  BOARD. 

Ft/2A  DUtrict — The  candidates  for  members  of  the  State  Board  in  this  diatrici 
were  V.  E.  Officer,  of  JefiTerson  County,  and  W.  W.  Sunman,  of  Riplej  County. 

The  total  number  of  votes  cast  were  fifty-nine.  V.  K.  Officer  received  forty- 
six,  and  W.  W.  Sunman  thirteen.  Mr.  Officer  was  declared  duly  elected  for  the 
ensuinK  two  years  as  member  from  the  Fifth  Dihtrict. 

Sixth  District — The  candidates  for  member  of  the  vSta^e  Board  from  the  Sisth 
District  were  Mr.  W.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Decatur  County,  and  Mr.  Oliver  W.  Smith, 
of  Rush  County,  and  Mr.  Jesse  C.  Stephens,  of  Wayn^*  County. 

Total  number  ef  votes  cast  for  the  Sixth  District  wti<<  sixty-one.  W.  W.  Ham- 
ilton received  thirty-two,  Jesse  C.  Stephens  received  s^rventcen  and  Oliver  M.  Smith 
received  eleven.  Mr.  W.  W.  Hamilton  wss  declared  elected  for  the  ensuing  two 
years  as  a  member  from  the  Sixth  District. 

.Eighth  District — The  candidates  for  member  from  the  Eighth  District  were 
Mr  Chas.  Downing,  of  Hancock  County,  and  E.  H.  Peed,  of  Henry  County. 

The  total  number  of  votes  cast  for  the  Eighth  District  was  sixty-two.  Mr. 
Chas.  Downing  received  thirty  one  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Peed  thirty- one.  The  Presi- 
dent announced  a  tie  of  the  vote  in  this  district,  and  it  was  ordered  that  another 
ballot  be  taken.    Upon  the  second  ballot  Mr.  K  H.  Peed  received  thirty  votes  and 
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Mr.  Chas.  Downing  thirty- three.  Mr.  Chas.  Downing  wan  declared  elected  as 
memher  from  the  £ighth  District 

Ninth  District.  The  candidate  for  member  from  the  Ninth  District  was  Mr. 
Jimes  M.  Sankej,  of  Vigo  County.  • 

It  is  moved  that  the  rule  for  voting  by  ballot  be  saspended,  there  .being  only 
one  nomination,  and  the  Secretary  be  ordered  to  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  Sankey. 

It  was  so  ordered.  The  Secretary  casts  61  votes  for  Mr.  Sankey,  and  he  is  de- 
clared unanimously  elected  as  member  from  the  Ninth  District  for  the  ensuing  two 
years. 

TtiUh  District — Mr.  J.  N.  Davidson,  of  Montgomery  County,  is  the  candidate 
for  the  Tenth  District. 

It  is  moved  that  the  rule  for  voting  by  ballot  be  suspended,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary cast  the  entire  vote  for  Mr.  Davidson.  The  motion  is  carried.  The  Secre- 
iary^a«ts  sixty-one  votes  for  Mr.  Davidson,  and  he  is  declared  unanimously  elected 
as  member  tor  the  ensuing  two  years  from  the  Tenth  District 

Eleventh  District — Mr.  Robert  Simonton,  of  Huntington  County,  and  Mr.  M.  S. 
Claypool,  of  Delaware  County,  were  the  candidates  for  member  in  this  district. 
The  total  number  of  votes  cast  was  fifty-nine.  Mr.  Simonton  received  seventeen ; 
Mr.  Claypool  received  forty-one.  Mr.  Claypool  was  declared  elected  for  member 
from  the  Eleventh  District  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 

Twelfth  District,  Mr.  John  M.  Boggs,  of  Tippecanoe  County,  and  Mr.  M.  A. 
McDonald,  of  Warren  County,  were  candidates  for  the  Twelfth  District 

The  total  number  of  votes  cast  was  sixty-one.  Mr.  John  M.  Boggs  received 
twenty-eight,  and  Mr.  McDonald  thirty-three. 

Mr.  McDonald  was  elected  as  member  from  the  Twelfth  District  for  the  ensu- 
ing two  years. 

Thirteenth  District — Mr.  W.  A.  Maze,  of  Tipton  County,  being  the  only  candi- 
date,  the  motion  was  made  that  the  Secretary  c^st  the  entire  vote  for  Mr.  Maze. 

The  Secretary  cast  fifty-nine  votes  for  Mr.  Maze,  and  he  is  declared  duly 
elected  as  member  for  the  Thirteenth  District  for  the  ensuing  two  years. 


DAIRYING  IN  INDIANA. 


BY   C.   B.   HARRIS,  GOSHEN. 


Mr,  Chairman^  Oentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Dtleyate  Slate  Board  of  Agrietdtwe : 

The  first  ffibrt  that  was  made  to  make  Indiana  a  dairy  State  w«b  in  Septem- 
ber, 1877,  when  the  Indiana  Dairyman's  Association  came  into  existence,  in  tie 
Exposition  Building  on  the  State  Fair  Grounds.  The  object  of  the  Association 
was  **To  extend  the  production  of  milk,  and  its  several  manufactures,  as  butter, 
cheese  and  inspissated  milk,  and  to  improve  the  quality  of  these  several  mannfac- 
taren,  as  to  the  quality  and  management  of  dairy  stock."    Any  person  of  either 
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sex  who  was  interested  id  dairjing  could  become  a  member  of  the  Afleociation  bj 
the  payment  of  an  annnal  fee,  the  amount  of  which  was  to  be  fixed  at  some  fature 
time. 

The  AsBociation  met  again  for  a  two  days'  session  in  Febrnary,  1878,  in  the 
roomH  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  There  were  present  a  goodly  number  of 
dairymen  from  different  portions  of  the  State.  A  general  discussion  of  dairy 
matters  was  had,  and  among  other  speakers  who  addressed  the  Association  were 
J.  H.  Keall  and  Francis  D.  Moulton,  both  of  New  York. 

In  October,  1878,  a  called  meeting  was  held,  at  which  about  forty  dairymen 
and  farmers  were  present ;  the  meeting  was  inform al,  and  the  time  was  spent  in 
discussing  the  general  subject  of  dairying,  with  particular  reference  to  bnsinera 
during  that  season.  The  Apsociatiqn  adjourned  until  the  second  Wednesday  of 
December;  at  that  meeting  they  pa^^sed  resolutions  among  which  was  one  allowing 
ladies  to  become  members  of  the  Af«sociation  without  charge,  on  account  of  tKeir 
being  femalen,  "  and  that  auy  male  persou  would  be  allowed  to  become  a  member 
on  payment  of  an  annual  *'  fee."  It  seem^  that  they  did  not  establish  an  amouDt 
for  a  membership  fee,  but  they  did  further  resolve : 

"  That  any  one  desiring  to  become  an  honorary  life  member  of  the  Association 
could  do  so  upon  the  payment  of  five  dollars." 

In  honorary  membership,  the  males— it  seems — had  as  many  privileges  as  the 
females. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolution  was  at  the  same  meeting  also  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  is  believed  that  much  injury  results  to  the  consumer  by  milk 
purchased  from  the  producer,  or  dealers,  on  account  of  its  adulterations  and  im- 
proper food  given  their  cows,  as  well  as  the  want  of  protection  in  measurement, 
thereupon,  be  it 

Resolvedf  That  a  law  should  be  passed  protecting  sueh  consumers  and  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  are  hereby  appointed  and  requested  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  our  next  General  Assembly  to  this,  and  urge  upon  them  the  im- 
portance of  an  immediate  action  looking  to  the  protection  of  such  consumers. 

At  that  time  the  Af^suciation  was  after  the  dishonest  milk  vendor.  Oleomar- 
garine and  other  kindred  frauds  had  not,  at  that  time,  got  their  grip  on  the 
farmers'  pocket. 

In  January,  1879,  the  Association  held  a  two  days'  session. 

There  is  no  report  <»f  the  Association  meeting  in  1880  or  1881. 

In  January,  1882,  another  meeting  was  held,  and  then  again  in  January,  1883. 
The  usual  interest  was  manifested  in  matters  pertaining  to  dairy  interests.  The 
Treasurer's  report  showed  that  four  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  in  cash  had  been 
received,  with  an  expenditure  of  three  dollars.  Officers  were  duly  elected  for  the 
next  year,  and  the  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  State  Fair  in  the  fall  of 
that  year.  As  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  further  records  of  that  Association,  I 
am  led  to  believe  that  it  quietly  passed  away  before  the  time  came  for  it  to  meet 

The  second  effort — and  we  hope  a  successful  one — to  bring  Indiana  to  the 
front  as  a  dairy  State,  and  the  first  general  effort  to  make  it  a  butter  and  cheese 
producing  one,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  the  State  to  the  great 
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importaoce  of  the  dairy  interests,  was  made  by  Professor  Charles  S.  Plumb,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Experiment  Station  at  Purdue  University.  On  his  arrival  in  the  State, 
he  made  it  his  first  duty  to  see  how  he  could  best  assist  th^  farmers  of  the  State, 
and  after  thorough  investigation  he  became  satisfied  that  the  State  was  particularly 
adapted  to  the  business  of  dairying,  and  with  a  determination  to  make  it  such,  he 
started  a  correspondence  with  several  persons  engaged  in  the  dairy  business  in  the 
State;  the  consequence  was  that  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  dairy  work  was 
held  in  January,  1891,  in  this  room,  and  they  organized  the  *'  Indiana  Dairy  Asso- 
ciation," starting  out  with  a  membership  of  twenty.  Four  of  them  being  dairy- 
women  and  the  balance  dairymen.  The  annual  membership  fee  was  fixed  at  one 
dollar.  No  discrimination  was  made  on  account  of  sex.  The  Association  has  had 
a  healthy  growth ;.  each  and«every  person  connected  with  the  Association  is  an  en- 
thusiastic worker  for  the  success  of  the  dairy  interests  in  our  State,  and  tbey  are 
also  active  in  spreading  dairy  knowledge ;  they  recognize  the  fact  that  the  more 
dairymen  there  are  in  Indiana,  the  greater  will  be  the  productiveness  of  the  soil, 
and  consequently  greater  the  wealth  that  is  added  to  our  already  wealthy  State. 
AH  the  members  of  the  Association  were  interested  in,  and  worked  hard  for  the 
success  of  the  dairy  exhibit  department  of  our  Fair.  The  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation,  Mrs.  Laura  D.  Worley,  was  particularly  active  in  securing  the  working 
dairy  and  other  exhibits,  and  also  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  the  capacity  of 
Asbistant  Superintendent  of  the  department. 

The  Trustees  of  Purdue  University  are  doing  all  they  can  to  assist  the  farmers 
of  the  State  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  dairy  interest.  There  is  held  yearly,  at 
the  University,  a  school  of  live  stock  husbandry  and  dairying,  commencing  about 
the  middle  of  January  and  continuing  eight  weeks,  at  which  the  students,  be  the 
same  male  or  female,  are  taught  by  a  practical  dairyman  how  to  make  butter  and 
cheese.  The  student  is  required  to  work  two  or  three  hours  each  day,  for  five  dsys 
in  each  week,  during  the  term  of  the  school,  in  handling  milk  by  improved  methods. 
The  students  are  not  allowed  to  stand  around  and  see  others  do  the  work ;  the  wo)-k 
must  be  done  by  themselves.  A  splendid  dairy  building  for  handling  milk, 
and  the  making  of  butter  and  cheese,  has  been  built  for  the  student-* ;  which,  to- 
gether with  the  model  dairy  barn  and  the  different  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  which  are 
there  for  experimental  purposes,  insures  a  practical  eduoition  for  all  that  wish  1o 
avail  themselves  of  the  school ;  the  consequence  is  that  Purdue  is  turning  out 
butter  and  cheese  makers,  as  well  as  Idw  makers,  farmers  and  mechanics.  Tiie 
farmers'  institutes  are  also  doing  good  work  in  aid  of  the  dairy  interest  in  calling 
attention  of  the  farmers  to  the  businet^s  and  to  the  use  of  the  silo  and  the  feeding 
of  silage.  The  more  silos  that  there  are  built,  the  greater  will  the  dairy  business 
become,  and  there  is  a  great  demand  from  all  portions  of  the  State  for  silo 
knowledge. 

The  result  of  the  work  of  the  Dairy  Association,  Purdue  University,  farmers' 
*n<*!itutes  and  the  agricultural  press  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  many  farmers, 
their  wives,  sons,  daughters,  sons-in-law  and  daughters-in-law  are  seekers  after 
dairy  kno  -ledge  in  all  its  form«.  Many  others  are  becoming  awakened  to  the  f^ct 
that  a  profitable  cow  adds  luxuries  and  comfort  to  the  home,  and  richness  to  the 
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Foil,  and  that,  if  one  cow  will  accomplish  a  little,  will  not  two,  three  or  a  half 
dozen  acoon/pliflh  more?  They  are  thinking  so,  and  into  thedairj  basinees  they 
will  to  some  extent  drift. 

The  gignfl  feem  to  be  pointing  to  the  dairy  indnstry  as  the  one  basinefls  that 
will  soon  be  the  leading  agricaltaral  one  of  the  State.  Why  not  ?  The  markets  are 
right  at  oar  doors,  the  State  has  the  soil,  water,  men,  women  and  creameries ;  ail 
that  we  need  to  enable  us  to  get  to  the  front  as  a  dairy  producing  State  is  time, 
patience,  perseyerance  and  cows.  There  are  scattered  over  the  State  about  one 
hnndred  and  fifty  creameries,  costing  all  the  way  from  thirty- five  hundred  to 
twelve  thousand  dollars.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  our  farmers  have  invested  in  them 
not  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Some  of  the  creameries  aie  stand- 
ing idle;  others  are  being  operated  at  a  Iom;  a  few  are  paying  expenses,  and  there 
are  some  that  are  paying  dividends.  It  was  expected  by  their  owners  that  as  soon 
as  the  creamery  was  ready  for  business  the  milk  would  pour  in,  butter  and  cheese 
would  be  hauled  oat,  and  pleasant  dreams  were  indulged  in  of  reoeivinK  checks  for 
large  amounts  in  payment  of  monthly  dividends.  Why  did  not  the  milk  flow  in? 
What  kept  the  butter  and  cheese  from  being  hauled  out,  and  why  were  not  the 
checks  forthcoming  in  payment  of  monthly  dividends?  Simply  because  the  cows 
were  not  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  creamery  to  furnish  the  milk  to  operate  them. 
In  almost  every  case  the  creamery  was  built  before  the  cows;  the  projectors  had 
in  their  minds  the  dividends ;  the  cows  came  into  their  minds  later  on. 

There  are  in  Indiana  at  least  650,000  cows,  enough  to  run  every  creamery  to 
its  full  capacity,  and  profitably.  Now,  the  question  naturally  aribcs,  if  there  are 
that  many  cows,  why  are  the  creameries  standing  idle?  Just  because  the  cows  are 
not  buiter  cows.  Our  statistics  and  the  products  of  the  cows  show  that  they  are 
milch  cows,  and  that  their  average  capacity  for  making  butter  does  not  exceed 
seventy-five  pounds  per  year.  If  this  is  true,  and  every  dairyman  in  Indiana 
knows  that  it  is,  is  it  any  wonder  that  our  creameries  are  standing  idle ?  The  cream- 
eries are  here,  they  belong  to  the  people  of  the  State,  and  they  are  paid  for.  They 
are  new  and  are  equipped  with  all  the  modem  conveniences  for  making  the  best 
of  butter  an'd  cheese.  It  will  not  do  to  let  them  stand  idle  and  rot ;  what  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  to  set  them  in  motion,  and  give  our  farmers  work  at  a  profitable 
business?  I  answer;  secure  regintered  bulls  from  known  butter  families,  and 
grade  up  the  cows  that  we  have ;  the  sooner  the  cow  owner  does  that,  the  quicker 
will  he  be  leading  his  present  unprofitable  cows  to  the  batcher,  and  in  their  place 
he  will  have  the  cow  which  will  bring  him  three  hundred  pounds  of  butter  every 
year,  and  his  dreams  of  receiving  checks  for  creamery  dividends  will  to  some  ex- 
tent be  realized. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  successful  private  dairies  in  this  State ;  their  owners 
find  it  profitable  to  make  butter  and  sell  it  at  hotels  and  restaurants  in  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Indianapolis  and  other  cities  or  towns ;  most  of 
these  dairymen  have  the  cow  that  makes  three  hundred  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year, 
and  still  they  keep  grading  up;  they  are  breeding  for  butter,  and  they  find  that  as 
easy  as  breeding  for  Bize.  It  w  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  champion  any 
breed;  there  are  good  bu iter  cows  in  all  breeds.     I  champion  the  cow  that  gives 
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fat  enough  in  her  milk  to  make  a  pound  of  butter  a  day.  If  she  can  not  do  that, 
I  have  no  use  for  her,  neither  has  apj  other  butter  dairyman^ if  he  knows  what 
he  is  about 

Will  dairying  pay  in  Indiana?  I  know  it  will,  if  the  person  engaged  in  the 
business  has  the  profitable  cow  and  knows  how  to  handle  her  and  her  milk  prop- 
erly, for  there  is  not  a  creamery  in  the  State  but  what  can  afford  to  pay  the  farmer 
or  dairyman,  on  the  average,  twenty  cents  per  pound  the  year  around  for  the  fat 
that  is  in  the  milk.  With  the  butter  cow,  care,  feed  and  business  sagacity,  succ  ss 
is  Hure.  I  am  often  asked  the  question,  "Suppose  everybody  goes  into  the  dairy 
baBioeiw,  would  not  certain  disaiiter  overtake  all?"  I  have  invarably  answered, 
'*Ye8,  if  they  all  make  first-class  butter;  but  they  will  not.  Some  of  them  will 
make  bettter  butter  than  others,  and  those  that  will  do  so  will  be  »nre  to  get  the 
highest  and  best  price,  and  thrive  at  it ;  while  the  other  will  continue  along  in  the 
bame  old  rut,  and  finally  go  out  of  the  business  because  they  can  find  no  money  in 
it."  There  never  has  been  a  time  when  first-class  dairy  products  were  not  in  demand, 
and  the  person  Hi  not  alive  that  will  live  years  enough  to  see  the  time  that  good 
batter  and  good  cheese  go  begging  for  a  purchaser  and  at  a  profitable  price.  There 
is  no  more  danger  of  all  the  farmers  going  into  the  dairy  business,  because  it  is  a 
good  business,  than  there  is  of  every  one  going  to  the  World's  Fair,  because  it  is 
going  to  be  a  great  fair.  There  are  farmers  and  farmers,  whole  sections,  whole 
townships  and  whole  counties  of  them,  who  will  not  go  into  the  dairy  business, 
because  neither  their  farms  nor  themselves  are  adapted  to  the  business.  Then 
again,  there  are  farmers,  and  excellent  ones,  who  do  not  like  the  business  on  ac- 
coant  of  its  close  resemblance  to  slavery.  And  then  again  there  are  farmers  who 
wish  to  go  into  the  basiness,  but  their  families  object;  bat  there  are  a  few  who  are 
willing  to  work  for  the  many  in  producing  the  prime  article  of  butter  and  get  a 
prime  good  price  for  it,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  are  sure,  in  the  future,  to  lead 
the  procession  of  Indiana  farmers.  There  is  more  capital  invested  in  what  goes  to 
make  up  the  dairy  business  now.  in  Indiana,  than  there  is  in  any  other  business  or 
trade.  The  capital  must  be  utilised,  and  it  is  going  to  be.  Business  men  are 
going  to  take  hold  of  the  dairy  interest  in  connection  with  the  farmer,  and  the 
time  will  soon  come  when  the  business  of  darying  in  Indiana  will  assume  the 
position  and  dignity  which  it  and  those  engaged  in  the  business  merit. 

I  suggest  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  from  time  to  time,  consider  what 
it  can  best  do  to  assist  the  class  of  people  that  it  claims  to  represent,  and  make  it- 
self useful  in  all  agricultural  ways  to  the  farmer  and  the  citizen  of  the  State. 
This  Board  can  not  do  the  people  of  this  commonwealth  a  greater  favor,  or  do 
them  more  good  at  this  time,  than  to  aid  in  securing  the  passage  of  a  law,  by  our 
next  Legislature,  that  will  prevent  the  adulteration  of  food,  especially  that  of 
milk,  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of  all  kinds  of  frauds,  which  are  made  to  be  sold 
and  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  place  of  butter.  And  I  further  suggest  that  the 
Board  instruct  iid  President  and  Executive  Committee  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  of  our  next  Legislature  to  the  necessity  of  such  a  law,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration,  passage  and  enforcement  to  the  end  that  the  people  of  our 
State  may  be  greatly  benefited  thereby. 
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Mr,  Lockhari.  I  have  a  report  to  make,  and  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  close  attention  of  ev^ry  gentleman  in  the  house, 
for  it  may  raise  something  of  a  discussion.  It  is  the  report 
the  committee  made  on  the  President's  Address  read  yester- 
day. I  would  say,  before  reading  the  report,  that  there  was 
an  action  taken  yesterday  in  regard  to  holding  the  State  Fair, 
and  I  stated  at  the  time  that  it  rather  forestalled  the  action  of 
the  committee,  and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  tlie 
committee  to  take  any  action  in  that  regard,  but  before  talk- 
ing to  some  of  the  gentlemen  your  committee  decided  to  make 
a  report,  which  is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Lockhart  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
President's  Address,  which  is  in  words  and  figures  as  follows, 
to  wit : 

To  the  Members  of  the  DeUgaie  SteUe  Board  of  Agriculture  : 

Qbntlbmbn — Your  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  address  of  President 
John  M.  Boggs  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and  beg  leave  to  make  the 
following  report:  We  heartily  concur  in  all  of  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
President,  excepting  to  the  recommendation  made  for  the  holding  of  a  8tate  Fair 
in  the  month  of  September,  1893.  While  your  committee  are  not  opposed  to  the 
holding  of  tlie  Fair,  we  think  that  it  is  a  matter  to  be  carefully  considered,  and, 
taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  is  to  be 
held  in  the  neighboring  city  of  Chicago  during  the  entire  summer  of  1893,  your 
committee  believes  that  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
will  be  compelled  to  take  many  risks  of  making  a  State  Fair  a  financial  suooeas 
tJ'is  year. 

Your  committee  also  believes  that  in  order  to  assure  the  success  of  the  Fair  it 
will  require  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  entire  business  interests  of  the  city  of 
ludianapolis,  and  as  an  assurance  of  their  united  support,  we  believe  that  this  ■ 
Delegate  Board  should  recommend  to  the  State  Board  people  that  they  ask  a  gnar- 
ai-tee  from  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Commercial  Club  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  meet  any  losses  that  may  occur  from  the  holding  of  such  State  Fair. 

We  believe  that  final  action  on  this  matter  should  be  deferred  until  the  Febra- 
ary  meeting  of  the  State  Board,  in  order  that  they  may  have  time  to  ascertain  for 
a  certainty  the  aid  and  asHistance  that  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  city  of  Indianap- 
olis; and  in  the  event  that  the  Board  ^hall  not  be  able  to  secure  such  aid  and 
a^sis^tance  as  will  justify  them  in  proceeding  with  their  preparations  for  the  hold- 
ing of  a  Fair,  we  advice  that  no  Fair  be  held  during  the  year  1893. 

KcHpectfully  submitted, 

B.  M.  Lockhart, 
Leslie  Lamb. 
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Mr.  Davidson.  I  move  that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the 
February  meeting  of  the  State  Board. 

Mr.  Blackstock.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  motion  is  certainly 
in  order,  for  it  is  proper  for  a  delegate  meeting  to  delegate  any 
of  its  powers  to  anybody.  They  can  delegate  their  power  to 
other  legal  successors;  they  can  delegate  their  power  to  the 
members  elected  at  this  meetii^g,  and  any  reference  to  them  is 
proper.  I  think  the  mqtion  is  in  order,  and  a  very  proper 
thing  to  do,  from  the  fact  that  there  are  circumstances  which 
are  undefinable  at  present,  and  when  we  do  not  know  what  to 
do  it  is  generally  the  best  thing  to  do  nothing ;  it  is  a  safe 
principle.  I  think  that  the  motion  is  in  order  and  should 
prevail. 

Mr.  Davidson.  I  think  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Feb- 
ruary meeting,  for  the  reason  that  there  are  several  reasons 
why  we  should  not  accept  the  report  now.  We  might  accept 
the  report  of  the  President's  address  except  that  portion  of  it. 

The  motion  of  Mr.  Davidson  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  February  meeting  of  the  Board  was  carried. 

Mr.  Terhune  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Fair 
Date. 

A  motion  is  made  that  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Fair  Date  be  concurred  in. 

We,  tbe  committee  appointed  to  conf^ider  the  question  of  arranging  dates  for 
coonty  and  district  fain*,  in  order  that  the  same  would  not  conflict  with  tbe  coming 
State  Fair,  beg  leave  to  make  the  following  report :  Upon  careful  inyestigation, 
your  committee  finds  that,  in  a  number  of  counties,  dates  for  the  fairit  have  already 
been  fixed.  It  is  also  the  opinion  of  this  committee  th'it  the  good  that  is  now 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  fair  circuits  would  be  seriously  abridged  by  interfer- 
ing with  their  continuous  dates  from  the  opening  to  ihe  close  of  the  circuit.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  the  question  of  fair  daten  be  left  with  the  local  and  dis- 
trict associations  throughout  tbe  State,  believing  that  these  local  associations  will, 
so  far  as  practicable,  be  governed  by  that  spirit  of  fairness,  and  for  the  best  inter- 
est of  all  tho«ie  that  are  most  concerned  in  this  question  of  fair  dates.  We  fully 
recognize  that  this  association  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  question  of  fixing  or 
arranging  fair  dates,  but  we  most  earnestly  recommend  that  all  local  associations 
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within  a  radios  that  might  affect  the  attendance  at  the  State  Fair  80  arrange  dates 
as  to  not  conflict  with  the  State  Fair. 

D.  J.  TSKHTTKX, 

D.  W.  Place, 
Marion  Steele, 
w.  w.  moboan, 
W.  T.  Waw), 
CommitUe  on  CourUy  Fair  IkUe$. 

The  meeting  adjoarned  until  Thursday  morning,  January  5, 
at  9  A.  M. 


Thursdat  Morning,  January  5. 

The  meeting  is  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr.  John 
Mi  Boggs. 

The  roll  is  called  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  read  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  up  to  yesterday  morning. 

Mr.  Maze  moved  that  the  minutes  of  the  Secretary  be  adopted 
as  read. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  resolutions  of  respect  as  cor- 
rected is  read.  - 

The  motion  is  made  that  the  report  be  received  as  read. 

The  motion  is  concurred  in,  and  the  report  is  in  the  follow- 
ing words  and  figures,  to  wit : 

To  the  Indicma  Delegate  and  State  Board  of  AgrietUture : 

We,  the  committee  appointed  to  report  resolutions  of  respect  on  the  deaths  of 
W.  C.  Dadleson,  Ck)].  Willis  Blanch,  Dick  Jones,  Henry  C.  Latometter  and  Capt. 
T.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  former  members  of  this  Board,  would  respectfully  report  the 
following : 

Whereas,  We,  the  Delegates  and  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
believe  that  theee  former  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  W.  C.  Dudle- 
son,  Ck)l.  Willis  Blanch,  Dick  Jones,  Henrj  G.  LaTourette  and  Capt.  T.  M.  Kirk- 
patricky  did  what  they  could  to  better  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  their  daj  and 
time,  and  to  further  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists  of  the  great  State  of  Indiana 
during  their  connection  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture;  therefore,  be  it 
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Reaoixed^  That  in  the  death  of  these  former  members  of  the  Board  the  State  has 
lost  five  good  and  tried  men,  who,  dorinic  their  lifetime,  proved  themselves  to  be 
honest  and  upright  citisens,  and  the  Board  five  good  and  true  friends ;  and,  further, 
that  the  Secretary  send  the  families  of  the  deceased  a  copy  of  these  proceedings, 
MMk'i  that  the  same  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  this  Board. 

John  Q.  A.  Sieg, 

S.  W.  DUNOAN, 
^  E.   L.  FUBKAflS, 

W.  M.  Pbovincb, 

J.  J.  W.  BiLLINGSLBY. 


GOOD  ROADS  AND  THEIR  MAINTENANCE. 


BY  J.  J.  W.  BJLLL1N08LEY. 


One  of  the  questions  of  to-day  is  why  and  how  we  shall  improve  our  public 
roads. 

For  the  reason  that  there  is  not  a  question  within  the  range  of  our  material 
interests,  which  bo  generally  effects  our  comfort  and  prosperity  as  this  one  ques- 
tion. In  the  country  especially,  business,  pleasure  and  thrift  in  the  every-day 
affairs  of  life  are  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  public  highways.  A  trip  to 
the  postofBoe,  to  market,  to  mill,  or  errands,  depend  in  part  upon  good  and  bad 
roads. 

Can  we  market  our  surplus  of  wheat  or  any  farm  product  ?  It  depends.  How 
much  can  we  draw?  It  depends.  What  special  line  of  business  shall  we  pursue 
on  our  farms?  It  depends.  What  shall  the  work  of  our  hands  or  heads  profit  us? 
1%  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  condition  of  the  highways.  It  is  hardly  possible  for 
those  who  reside  in  the  country  to  consider  a  question  of  financial,  commercial, 
social,  edi cation al,  or  religious  interest,  which  is  not  effected  in  some  way,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  condition  of  the  public  highways. 

GOOD  ROiLDB  MEAN. 

Th^  saving  of  time  in  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business  for  the  farm  and 
household. 

A  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  vehicles,  hames^i,  horses  and  drivers. 

They  mean  a  reduction  of  expense  in  the  keeping  and  care  of  the  teams  and  an 
added  length  of  years  to  their  usefulness. 

Good  roads  mean  that  teams  can  draw  the  double  of  a  load  drawn  over  bad 
roads  and  thus  lesFcn  the  cost  of  getting  the  surplus  products  of  the  farm  to  market 
from  50  to  100  per  cent 

They  mean  the  marketing  of  products  at  such  times  as  will  contribute  most  to 
the  profits  of  production. 
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Oood  roads  woald  tend  to  regulate  the  flow  of  prod  acts  to  the  market  which 
would  have  a  tendency  to  regulate  prices  and  promote  a  uniform  activity  of  husi- 
nefs,  both  in  the  country  and  at  business  centers.  The  more  uniform  delivery  ef 
pr<  ducts  to  the  stations  throughout  the  year  would  enable  the  railroads  to  carry 
our  v.Mst  surplus  to  the  great  markets  of  the  world  at  a  less  cost,  for  the  reason 
that  their  rolling  stock  and  employes  would  have  regular  employment.  They 
would  not  be  subjected  to  extraordinary  ezpensA  and^blockades  of  business  at  one 
season  of  the  year  and  idle  at  another. 

Good  roads  would  afford  a  regular  and  pleasurable  communication  through- 
out the  country.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  draw  the  reins  tightly  over  a  handsome  pair 
of  steppers  and  turn  out  at  the  ftate  on  to  a  smooth  highway  and  speed  across  the 
country  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  ten  miles  an  hour,  without  a  jolt  or  lurch  of  the 
vehicle  to  right  or  to  the  left. 

Good  roads  would  save  those  whose  business  compels  them  to  travel  many 
wearisome,  vexatious,  unhealthfnl  exposures.  There  are  persons  in  this  audience, 
no  doubt,  who  remember  business  engagements  and  a  condition  of  the  highways 
which  compelled  them  to  plod  along,  sometimes  up  and  sometimes  down,  with  the 
thermometer  settling  down  towards  zero,  with  the  wind  in  their  faces,  suflering 
discomfort  at  every  step. 

Good  roads  would  enable  farmers  and  gardeners  to  market  a  greater  variety 
of  products,  adding  to  the  profits  of  the  farm  ;  besides,  the  markets  would  be  fur- 
nished with  a  larger  general  supply. 

They  would  enab\e  farmers  to  travel  greater  distances  to  market,  and  thus 
give  eneouragement  to  grow  a  greatt'r  diversity  of  products.  They  would  make 
the  advantages  of  markets  where  there  are  great  centers  of  population  more  avail- 
able. 

Good  roads  would  'add  greatly  to  the  social  and  educational  advantages  of 
farm  life.  Farmers  all  over  the  country  are  moving  to  the  towns  and  cities. 
Why  ?  Because  of  the  isolation  of  the  farm.  He  must  go  or  be  left  alone.  The 
younger,  helpful  members  of  the  family  demand  facilities  for  better  social  and  ed- 
ucational advantages,  where  the  coming  and  going  h  easier,  where  the  daily  news 
and  mail  are  delivered  at  the  door.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  the  interest  in 
country  life  than  good  roads. 

Good  roads  would  enable  our  familiA  to  attend  religious  meetings,  societies, 
lectures,  concerts  and  entertainments  both  social  and  educational,  which  would 
add  much  to  the  attractions  of  rural  life. 

Good  roads  would  quicken  the  general  educational  interests  of  the  country, 
and  the  high  school  could  then  be  made  available  to  a  greater  number  and  the 
people  would  set  higher  standards  for  educational  attainments. 

Good  roads  would  enable  the  postoffice  department  to  eflr«>ct  a  country  delivery 
f'f  the  mail  in  populous  districts.  Daily  papers  and  correspondence  delivered  at 
the  door,  every  day,  would  save  time,  increase  business  activity,  and  add  to  the 
intelligent  contentment  of  country  life.  With  such  advantages  we  might  expect 
many  who  have  had  broad  educational  and  social  advantages — who  have  a  love  of 
rural  life — to  gravitate  to  the  country,  where  they  would  be  helpful  in  the  uplift- 
ing of  the  social  and  educational  interests.     If  we  would  save  the  value  of  the 
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farm,  and  the  stable,  stroDg,  sturdy,  thinking  population  to  the  rural  districts,  we 
must  give  serious  and  practical  thought  to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
good  roads. 

THE  PBBBENT  SYSTEM  OF  ROAD  IMPBOYEMKNT. 

t 

Very  much  has  been  said  against  the  present  road  sjstem  ;  the  poor  road 
Buperrisor  has  been  soundly  abused  for  his  inefficiency  and  want  of  knowledge  in 
the  construction  of  highways. 

It  happened  once  upon  a  time  that  the  writer  held  the  responbible  trust  of 
road  sipervisor  two  terms  in  succession,  and  ha<9  had  some  experience  besides,  ex- 
tending over  a  term  of  years,  in  the  management  of  the  road  interests  as  township 
trustee,  and  we  thought  then,  and  we  think  now,  that  much  suid  in  disparagement 
of  the  present  system  has  not  been  said  understandingly.  Much  capital  has  been 
made  of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  existing  road  law  and  the  saving  that  would  be 
effected  by  dispensing  with  four  or  five  thousand  supervisors  and  their  ineffieiency. 

It  is  BO  easy  to  figure  the  saving  of  such  legislation.     Few  have  taken  the  time 
or  have  the  disposition  to  estimate  what  has  been  done  and  is  being  done  under  our 
present  system  of  road  making  and  repairing,  granting  that  much  that  is  done  is 
I  useless,  and  in  some  instances  worse  than  Viselera. 

In  this  county  (Marion)  there  are  eight  civil  townships  outside  of  Center 
township,  in  which  this  city  is  situated.  In  the  eight  townships  there  are  691 
miles  ol-highways,  or  an  average  of  eighty-six  miles  to  each  township;  throughout 
the  8tate  there  will  be  an  approximate  average  of  sixty-five  miles,  or  twenty-five 
per  oenL  less  than  the  average  in  this  county.  Upon  this  basis  the  aggregate  in 
miles  of  highways  in  the  State  would  be  65,845. 

If  the  townships  are  divided  into  four  road  districts,  each  road  supervisor  has 
over  sixteen  miles  of  road  in  charge  for  improvement  and  repair,  excepting  the 
free  gravel  roads. 

Upon  reflection,  is  it  not  true  that  we  have  made  pretty  rapid  progress  in  road 
building  in  the  past  twenty-five  years?  Many  of  the  counties  have  improved  their 
highways,  by  grading  and  graveling,  until  a  large  per  cent,  of  their  roads  are  good 
ail  the  year  round.  This  work  has  been  done  under  the  present  law,  with  an  oc- 
casional amendment  from  time  to  time.  If  the  law  providing  for  supervisors  is 
repealed,  what  then  ?  About  the  same  number  of  men  will  be  employed  to  do  the 
name  work  under  a  different  name  at  about  the  same  or  a  greater  cost.  At  least  it 
is  the  history  of  the  past  few  years  that  every  change  increases  the  expense. 


AMENDMENTS  SUGGESTED. 

It  will  be  better,  we  think,  to  perfect  the  present  law  than  to  attempt  any  Yerj 
radical  change  in  it'giHlaiion.  We  suggest  that  our  present  law  be  so  amended  as 
U)  create  a  board  of  road  commissioners  for  each  county,  to  be  composed  of  th>' 
township  trustees  and  county  commissioners  of  the  county,  who  should  have  tlu- 
power  to  classify  the  roads  and  determine  the  permanent  improvements  to  be  madt* 
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each  year  at  their  annual  or  semi-annual  meetings,  and  the  character  of  repairs, 
and  fix  the  tax  to  be  assessed,  provided  it  should  not  exceed  the  present  rate  of 
•taxation. 

Further,  make  the  township  trustee  more  directly  responsible  for  the  improve- 
ment and  repairs  of  the  highways  by  making  him  the  overseer  of  the  highways  in 
his  township  to  the  extent  that  he  shall  direct  the  supervisors  as  to  the  time  and 
character  of  improvements  and  repairs  made  on  the  highways,  with  power  to  dis- 
charge a  supervisor  for  inefficiency. 

Further,  that  the  Township  Trustees  be  required  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  township  before  each  regular  meeting  of  the  County  Board  of  Road 
Commissioners  to  consult  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  improvements  to  be 
made  on  the  highways  of  the  township.  Such  meetings  would  be  advisory,  and 
educational.  They  could,  however,  petition  the  County  Board  of  Road  Commis- 
sioners for  such  improvements  as  they  might  think  advisable. 

Such  meetings  would  bring  the  road  question  to  the  front.  Besides,  we  think 
it  best,  under  our  form  of  government,  to  keep  near  the  people  in  all  undertakings 
of  public  interest.  They  may  not  travel  as  fast  as  we  think  in  accord  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  but  they  are  safe.  When  we  "get  there"  in  company  with  the 
people,  we  are  there  to  stay. 

We  believe  that -public  meetings  held  annually  or  semi-annually  in  each 
township  in  the  State  would  be  of  great  benefit  in  many  respects.  It  would  afibrd 
an  opportunity  to  investigate  the  expense  account  of  getting  gravel  or  macadam- 
ized roads  through  the  court  hounes,  and  other  management  of  road  affairs. 

If  we  are  rightly  informed  some  of  the  charges  are  infamous.  We  have 
learned  of  some  instances  where  the  people  wished  to  gravel  roads  and  when  they 
investigated  the  legal  requirements,  they  found  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
money  would  be  absorbed  by  the  court  costs,  and  they  resolved  their  efforts  into  a 
co-operative  undertaking,  and  succeeded  in  saving  40  per  cent,  of  the  estimated 
cost  under  the  law,  dropping  not  a  dollar  in  the  court  house. 

Very  much  might  be  done,  and  we  believe  that  very  mnch  would  be  done  in  a 
co-operative  way  in  the  permanent  improvement  of  highways,  if  the  people  could 
be  brought  together  at  the  town  meetings  to  consider  the  benefits  and  means  at 
command  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 


006T  OF  GONSTRUCTION  AKD  MAINTENANCE. 

We  conclude  that  the  general  expense  of  construction  of  highways  should  be 
borne  by  those  who  are  directly  benefited,  which  would  include  towns  and 
cities  in  the  township  where  the  improvements  are  made.  If  not,  why  not? 
Good  roads  leading  in  all  directions  into  the  country  certainly  increase  the  busi- 
ness activity,  and  also  extends  the  trade  of  the  towns  and  cities.  Besides  our  city 
cousins  take  pleasant  drives  into  the  country  ;  and  enjoy  the  luxury  of  good  rjndi*, 
fresh  air  and  the  smell  of  the  clover.  We  think  the  cost  of  the  construction  »nd 
maintenance  should,  in  part  at  least,  very  justly  be  a  general  charge. 
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CLA88IFICATI0K  OF  B0AD8. 

We  Bug^est  the  dasoification  of  roada  as  "first,  second  and  third  elass,"  upon 
somewhat  the  following  basis : 

A  road  connecting  important  centers  of  population,  having  a  general  travel 
and  also  a  market  road  over  which  there  is  to  be  much  heavy  hauling,  should  be 
known  as  a  road  of  the  first  class,  and  improved  accordingly. 

A  road  having  a  large  neighborhood  travel  and  leading  to  some  important 
town  or  public  place,  to  be  known  as  a  road  of  the  second  class,  and  improved  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  traveling  public. 

A  road  accommodating  only  a  light  travel,  being  a  neighborhood  road,  to  be 
known  as  a  road  of  the  third  class,  and  so  improved. 

Each  class  of  roads  should  have  only  a  sufficient  width  to  accommodate  the 
travel. 

Every  foot  of  unnecessary  width  is  a  waste  of  so  much  money  and  labor  as 
may  be  required  in  its  construction  and  maintenance.  Roads  of  the  "first  class'* 
should  have  the  widest  travel  way ;  roads  of  the  "  second  class  "  a  less  width,  and 
roads  of  the  "  third  class  "  having  a  single  drive  way  with  room  sufficient  on  the 
side  for  teams  to  pass.  In  the  construction  of  the  travel  way  the  surface  should 
be  made  sufficiently  crowning  or  sloping  from  the  center  to  the  sides  to  shed  the 
storm  water  into  the  sides  or  open  ditches  readily  so  as  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  accumulation  of  mud. 

UNDERDRAINAGE. 

Where  the  ground  is  springy  the  road  bed  should  be  made  solid  and  free  of 
excess  of  moisture  by  underdrainage. 

A  tile  drain  should  be  constructed  on  each  side  of  the  road,  inside  of  the 
a^rm-water  ditches.  The  underdrains  should  be  about  three  feet  deep  with  free 
outlets.  The  underdrains  will  carry  ofif  all  the  seep  and  other  water  that  would 
otherwise  accumulate  under  the  road  beds,  and  which  makes  our* worst  roads  and 
bottomless  mud  holes. 

Besides,  if  the  open  ditches  on  the  sides  of  the  road  are  not  provided  with 
sufficient  outlets,  the  water  will  pass  or  percolate  through  the  soil  or  subsoil  under 
the  travel  way.  The  underdrains  will  cut  this  water  off  and  carry  it  out  without 
injury  to  the  road«  insuring  a  solid  road  bed. 

A  well  graded  earth  road  having  two  underdrains,  and  kept  smooth  on  the  sur- 
face, will  be  a  good  road  tep  months  in  the  year  and  not  bad  the  other  two  months. 
Where  gravel  and  ptone  are  not  to  be  had  at  any  reasonable  cost,  underdrained 
graded  roads  are  the  cezt  best  improvements  that  can  be  made.  At  the  worst 
season  of  the  year  for  bad  roads,  they  will  be  a  little  muddy  on  the  surface,  but  a 
little  sunshine  and  wind  soon  dries  up  shallow  mud. 

Road  beds  underdrained  as  above  indicated  will  require  dO  per  cent  less 
gravel  to  make  good  roads,  than  would  be  required  if  not  underdrained,  where  the 
lands  are  liable  to  be  effected  by  seepage  water. 

•••**!     • '  • 
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This  BjBtem  of  improying  highways  in  the  absenoe  of  gravel  or  stone  is  not  an 
untried  experiment,  bnt  an  improvement  that  has  been  fallj  tested  in  this  and  ad- 
joining States. 

INCLINATION   OF  HI0HWAT8. 

Roads  of  the  "  first  class ''  should  l>e  graded  down  to  the  least  rise  practical,  to 
accommodate  the  heavilj  loaded  teams  in  particular. 

With  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  fortj-four  a  horse  can  only  draw  three-fourths  of  a 
load,  which,  with  the  same  power  exercised,  he  might  draw  on  a  level  road. 

With  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  twenty-four  feet,  he  can  only  draw  half  a  load. 

With  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  ten  feet,  only  one- fourth  as  mnch. 

Rises  greater  than  one  foot  in  ten  feet  should  not  be  tolerated  on  roads  of  the 
"first  class''  We  know  by  experience  in  loading  our  teams  for  market  that  we 
are  governed  by  the  steepest  hills  or  deepest  mud.  Thirty- five  or  forty  bushels  of 
wheat  may  be  as  much  as  can  be  drawn  over  the  road  to  be  traveled.  Otherwise 
if  the  hills  have  been  graded  down  or  the  mud  holes  graveled,  then  the  load  to  be 
drawn  could  be  increased  to  sixty  or  seventy  bushels. 

Such  obstructions  are  expenDive  in  the  run  of  years. 

There  are  probably  many  of  us  that  can  go  back  in  our  recollection  to  hills 
that  have  been  standing  in  the  way  of  larger  loads  for  forty  or  fifty  years,  which 
have  cost  the  traveling  public  one  hundred  times  what  it  would  have  cost  to  have 
graded  them  down  forty  years  ago,  ar.d  still  they  stand  menacing  the  public  good, 
to  be  reckoned  with  every  lime  that  teams  are  loaded  for  market.  Can  we  longer 
afford  not  to  remove  such  obstructions? 


ROAD  MACHINERY. 

With  the  best  improved  road  machinery,  a  half  dozen  men  with  teams  can  do* 
more  in  grading  and  compacting  a  road  bed  than  fifty  common  laborers  can  do  in 
the  same  length  of  time  by  the  old  method  of  working  with  shovels  and  spades. 

There  is  one  important  road  implement  that  is  seldom  purchased,  which  is  a 
heavy  road  roller,  which  should  be  ufied  in  making  the  surface  of  the  road  firm 
after  the  leveling  is  done.  By  firming  the  travel  will  not  cut  deep  ruts  and  start 
at  once  the  accumulation  of  water  when  the  rainfalls  come.  The  road  made 
smooth  and  firm,  ordinary  travel  will  have  little  impression  upon  the  surface. 

The  common  method  of  plowing  and  scraping  with  dump  scrapers,  leaving 
the  surface  of  the  road  rough,  with  little  hillocks  to  trav^  over,  renders  the  travel 
almost  perilous  at  times,  even  goine  at  a  slow  pace.  Roads  that  have  been  worked 
in  this  way  are  in  such  a  condition  that  it  is  often  preferable  to  follow  a  ditch  or 
do  anything  rather  than  follow  the  intended  line  of  travel,  besides  the  surface  left 
in  such  a  condition  never  does  become  smooth.  The  surface  is  uneven,  with  chuck 
holes,  when  it  becomes  packed  with  the  travel.  Such  road  working  should  be 
made  an  offense  against  the  traveling  public  and  punished  by  a  fine. 


.•  fc. 
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It  is  80  mach  better  to  grade  with  a  good  grader  and  level  the  surface 
smoothly,  and  compact  it  with  a  heavy  roller,  and  leave  the  travel  way  bo  even, 
that  every  traveler  going  that  way  will  blera  the  overseer,  and  even  make  damb 
animals  prick  ap  their  ears  with  a  sense  of  relief. 


TIMELY   REPAIBS. 

The  repair  of  the  highways  would  be  leps  ezpenBive  if  made  when  fit-st  needed, 
at  first  a  single  load  of  gravel  well  spread  will  accomplinh  as  much  as  ten  loads 
when  the  breach  has  been  many  times  widened  by  n«>glect.  Or  a  highway  may 
need  scraping  to*day,  which  may  be  done  to  very  great  advantage,  the  surface 
made  smooth ;  the  small  ruts  filled  up,  next  week  the  ruts  may  be  so  deep  and  the 
water  worked  into  the  surface  so  effectually  that  scraping  will  do  no  good  and  the 
suffering  public  must  wait  for  the  huu  and  wind  to  work  the  roads,  leaving  uneven 
snrfaces  that  are  not  remedied  for  years  possibly. 

Boad  overseers  should  be  practical  men  and  should  be  required  to  make 
needed  and  timely  repairs  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  ROAD  BUILDING. 

Who  can  measure  it  ?  Brick  roadways  in  some  of  the  old  countries  have  been 
in  use  for  centuries.  The  day  is  probably  not  far  dintaut  when  we  shall  construct 
brick  roads  in  the  country,  not  "  Appian  Ways"  for  the  armies  of  kings  to  march 
over,  but  good  roadways  wide  enough  to  accommodate  the  traveling  public  in 
times  of  peace. 

Roads  made  of  vitrified  brick  and  laid  on  underdrained  road  beds  will  proba- 
bly wear  fifty  years  with  little  repair. 


STEEL  OR  IRON   ROADWAY. 

It  may  be  that  the  highway  of  the  future  will  be  of  steel  or  iron.  Such  a  road 
has  been  patented,  and  I  have  it  from  the  patentee,  Mr.  E.  A.  Star,  of  Sibley,  111., 
that  such  tracks  can  be  laid  for  $3,500  to  $4,000  per  mile  where  the  grading  is 
light. 

At  any  rate  we  shall  advance.  The  art  of  making  roads  will  be  studied  and 
•'  Yankee  Grit "  will  get  the  best. 

Our  Legislature  will  probably  broaden  our  present  law  and  the  people  will 
talk  roads  and  dipcuss  road?.  When  anything  meritorious  gets  into  the  free  air  of 
this  democratic  form  of  government,  it  works  out  a  success.  No  one  should  be 
prejudiced  against  what  is  being  done,  because  a  few  bicycles  have  a  hand  in  help- 
ing to  press  the  question  to  the  front,  rather  let  us  take  courage  and  help  on  wiih 
the  undertaking,  though  everything  may  not  come  up  to  our  line  of  thought  or 
preconceived  opinions. 
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Tiie  President  here  rend  a  teli^gram  from  Mr.  J,  P.  Apple- 
gate,  of  New  Albany,  Indiana,  stating  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  to  read  his  paper  on 
"  Good  Roads/' 

The  President,  Mr.  Billingsley  has  made  a  number  of  good 
suggestions  in  his  address  and  the  subject  of  good  roads  is 
open  for  discussion.     I  hope  you  will  take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr,  McDonald.  While  I  fully  agree  with  the  views  of  Mr. 
Billingsley  as  expressed  in  his  paper  in  regard  to  a  good  many 
things  he  has  said  on  the  subject  of  good  roads,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  supervisor  system.  My  connection  with 
township  and  county  business  has  proven  to  me  that  the  pre- 
sent supervisor  system  is  a  fraud  upon  your  pocket. 

With  the  amount  of  money  that  is  paid  in  taxes  for  road 
purposes  in  Whitley  County  I  could  build  graveled  roads  clear 
across  the  county.  We  do  not  get  forty  per  cent,  of  our  money 
on  the  public  highways  of  Whitley  County  of  the  money  that 
is  paid  for  road  purposes.  There  is  sixty  per  cent,  of  it  that  is 
frittered  away  and  wasted  by  incompetent  Supervisors.  There 
are  districts  in  our  county  that  you  can  not  elect  a  good  man; 
a  good  man  will  not  have  the  office,  and  some  nincompoop  is 
put  up  as  a  catadidate  because  some  of  the  boys  want  him,  and 
the  boys  have  to  be  favored,  and  he  is  the  fellow  that  gets  the 
office. 

We  don't  want  for  that  office  men  who  like  to  sit  in  the 
fence  corners  and  play  pedro  and  euchre.  I  am  ashamed  that 
these  fellows  are  elected  to  that  office  sometimes,  but  there  is 
no  use  of  being  ashamed  of  the  truth. 

We  want  the  Legislature  to  adopt  the  law,  or  to  amend  the 
law  80  that  we  can  get  the  value  of  one  hundred  cents,  instead 
of  forty  cents  for  the  money  that  is  paid  for  road  pu]^)Oses. 
We  want  good  roads  in  Indiana.  We  made  the  fact  known 
that  we  wanted  good  schools  and  we  got  them ;  now  we  want 
good  roads.  What  is  the  best  way  to  get  them?  Pass  a  law 
that  you  have  an  efficient  officer  for  the  township.  If  you 
want  the  trustee  to  do  it,  let  it  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  trus- 
tee, and  let  us  have  a  law  that  the  man  who  takes  care  of  the 
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roads,  no  matter  what  his  title  is,  will  be  responsible  to  some- 
body. At  present  how  is  it?  "We  have  six  supervisors;  they 
are  paid  $1.5')  a  day ;  would  it  not  be  better  to  have  one  good 
man  and  pay  him  $J.50  a  day,  and  let  him  he  appointed  by 
some  authority  that  is  competent  to  be  a  judge  of  his  compe- 
tency ?  There  is  no  use  undertaking  to  do  a  thing  unless  you 
go  at  it  in  the  right  way. 

We  talk  about  coming  down  to  the  people.  It  is  very  nice 
to  talk  about  coming  down  to'  the  people.  Shall  you  come 
down  to  the  people  and  the  system  that  will  rob  your  pockets? 

In  the  country  that  I  came  from,  in  the  district  north  of 
Edinboro  and  Glasgow,  in  Scotland,  they  have  a  road  keeper 
who  is  on  the  road  the  whole  year  round.  Whenever  there 
are  any  repairs  necessary,  they  are  made  at  once,  and  there  is 
much  money  saved  in  that  way.  Instead  of  letting  roads  go 
unattended  to  from  month  to  month  until  there  is  a  large 
amount  of  work  to  do,  they  are  constantly  kept  in  good  order. 
In  France  to-day  the  best  roads  on  God's  green  earth  are  to  be 
found.  There  is  a  man  on  the  road  all  the  time,  a  care- keeper 
he  is  called,  and  the  roads  are  constantly  kept  in  good  order. 
If  you  go  through  France,  you  will  find  little  piles  of  repair 
material,  cracked  stone,  gravel  or  other  things,  and  when  it  is 
necessary  to  use  them,  they  are  put  on  the  roads,  and  they  are 
kept  in  a  perfect  condition. 

But,  how  is  it  here?  Along  about  the  first  of  June,  or  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  after  the  corn  is  planted,  we  put  in  a  little 
work  on  our  roads,  which  are  at  that  time,  in  a  muddy  condi- 
tion, and  that  is  the  last  thing  done  until  after  seeding  is  over, 
and  then  we  pile  a  lot  of  fresh  dirt  on  the  road,  and  the  result 
is  that  we  have  got  a  mud  road  all  the  time.  The  Legislature 
wiU  undoubtedly  take  hold  of  this  matter,  and  I  hope  they 
will  improve  it. 

But  when  my  friend,  Mr.  Billingsley,  talks  about  "  coming 
down 'to  the  people,"  I  know  it  is  a  great  democratic  doctrine, 
and  it  is  well  enough  to  talk  about  it,  but  what  we  want  to  do 
is  to  come  down  to  the  law  by  which  we  can  make  good  roads, 
not  frittering  away  sixty  per  cent,  of  our  money.    If  you  want 
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to  get  BO  near  the  people  that  you  want  to  spend  your  money 
for  nothing,  I  don't  want  to  go  with  you. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  In  Decatur  County  we  have  competent 
Supervisors. 

Mr.  MilcheU.  This  seems  like  a  general  discussion  on  the 
road  question.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  draw  up  a  resolution 
80  as  to  get  at  the  general  idea,  and  then  discuss  the  matter? 

The  President.  Would  not  some  discussion  before  getting 
up  the  resolution  give  some  light  on  the  question  which  would 
aid  in  the  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Legislature  can  not  compel  a  county  to 
elect  competent  men.  It  can  not  do  it,  let  it  pass  as  many  acts 
as  you  please.  In  the  surrounding  counties  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  it  does  not  make  any  difference  who  is  elected 
Supervisor;  the  people  compel  him  to  do  his  duty.  It  is  the 
people  on  whom  the  responsibility  comes.  We  want  good 
roads,  and  it  depends  on  the  people  whether  we  have  them  or 
not. 

When  Cyrus  the  Great  invited  the  Jews  to  go  to  Jerusalem 
to  build  a  temple,  he.  only  invited  those  who  were  willing  to 
go,  the  volunteers.  We  are  all  volunteers  in  our  county,  and 
as  a  result  we  have  good  roads.  We  elect  competent  men. 
Our  Supervisors  are  men  capable,  as  Mr.  McDonald  indicates 
they  should  be,  and  we  have  a  system  ;  we  are  building  our 
roads  continually ;  we  do  not  go  out  to  where  there  is  a  mud 
hole  and  dump  in  a  lot  of  gravel,  but  we  want  the  roads  and 
keep  them  in  a  good  condition. 

We  work  out  the  tax  ordered,  whether  there  is  a  levy  or  not. 
It  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  Supervisor,  whether  we 
have  good  roads  as  it  does  upon  the  citizens. 

Mr.  Brown.  Do  your  Supervisors  build  the  roads  under  the 
law,  or  outside  of  the  law,  in  spite  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Hamilton.     Under  the  law. 

Mr.  Lockhart.  This  is  a  business  meeting.  Permit  me  to 
say  that  the  object  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  setting 
apart  this  day  for  the  discussion  of  country  roads  was  to  carry 
out  some  plan  along  the  line  of  work  that  was  taken  up  by  the 
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Boad  Congress,  which  met  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  of 
last  month.  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  gentlemen  here 
who  were  in  the  meeting  at  that  time.  I  think  Mr.  McDonald 
was  one.  At  that  meeting  there  were  a  lot  of  men  who  did  a 
great  deal  of  talking. 

I  was  in  that  Road  Congress  myself,  and  came  here  as  a 
delegate,  but  I  did  not  say  a  word,  for  I  saw  a  lot  of  men  who 
wanted  to  take  hold  of  it  and  run  it,  and  not  give  all  an  equal 
chance.  Now,  we  are  here  as  business  men,  and  we  want  to 
take  this  matter  and  accomplish  all  that  we  can,  and  talk  right 
to  the  point. 

So  I  move  that  a  committee  of  five  gentlemen  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  down  the  ground-work  upon  which 
we  shall  act  to  day. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

Mr.  Latta.  I  don't  think  it  would  be  wise  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  those  who  were  iu  attendance  at  the  Road  Congress, 
as  that  matter  is  in  print. 

Mr,  Hamilton.  I  would  think  not  best  to  make  the  commit- 
tee from  representatives  of  the  Road  Congress,  from  the  fact 
thq,t  they  have  had  their  day  and  discussed  their  theories.  "We 
come  here  as  representative  tax-payers  and  road  builders  of 
this  State,  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  that  this  committee 
formed  to-day  be  one  that  will  formulate  some  other  theories. 

Mr.  Hoioland.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  suggestions  in 
regard  to  this  road  law.  In  the  first  place,  the  theory  to  make 
the  roads  in  the  state  of  Indiana  starts  out  wrong.  This 
question  of  roads  is  one  that  ought  to  be  of  sufficient  import- 
ance so  that  a  man  that  has  the  charge  of  the  road  and  the 
road  fund  should  be  especially  qualified  for  it.  We  have  had 
free  gravel  roads  in  our  county,  and  our  toll  roads  are  kept  in 
a  better  condition  than  the  free  gravel  roads.  We  have  three 
commissioners  in  our  county.  One  good  man  to  superintend 
the  building  of  the  roads  in  the  couuty  is  worth  all  the  com- 
missioners that  we  have  at  the  present  time,  and  they  are  ten 
times  less  expensive.      This  is  my  opinion  after  seeing  the 
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gravel  road  law  in  operation.  I  took  pains  to  gather  BtatisticB 
as  to  what  it  cost  to  collect  tolls,  and  I  think,  by  the  way,  that 
is  the  most  direct  tax  that  a  man  ever  paid.  In  Marion  County 
the  cost  of  collecting  toll  on  the  roads,  as  they  were  eight  or 
ten  years  ago,  amounted  to  twentj  per  cent,  more  than  all  the 
repairs  that  went  on  the  road,  as  reported  by  the  officers  of  the 
turnpike.  If  they  would  use  the  same  care  and  the  same  dili- 
gence in  expending  public  money  on  the  gravel  roads,  I  venture 
to  say  that  one-half  the  amqunt  expended  would  make  as  good 
roads. 

Mr.  Laita.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  fault. 
Anybody  can.  do  that,  and  everybody  can  complain  about  the 
roads.  I  have  had  a  number  of  suggestions  in  regard  to  the 
remedy.  Of  course  everything  that  has  been  said  is  in  one 
direction,  and  that  is  in  the  direction  of  competent  overseers 
for  the  roads.  I  want  to  make  a  simple  suggestion,  and  it  is  so 
simple  that  possibly  you  will  think  that  it  does  not  amount  to 
anything.  It  is  this:  That  if  the  present  road  laws  were 
amended  so  that  the  qualiiicationB  for  Supervisor  would  include 
that  of  being  a  freeholder — make  that  a  point,  that  unless  he 
is  a  freeholder  he  will  be  ineligible  to  election  to  the  office  of 
Supervisor.  That  is  a  very  simple  matter.  From  my  own 
personal  observation  I  have  seen  some  of  the  best  men  in  Tip- 
pecanoe County  who  sacrificed  their  personal  interest  and  com- 
fort and  were  willing  to  go  to  work  on  this  matter  of  having 
better  roads.  I  have  seen  men  of  that  sort  beaten  for  the  office 
of  Supervisor  by  men  who  did  not  own  a  horse,  or  a  single 
thing;  not  even  a  chicken.  I  would  say,  that  not  many  miles 
from  where  I  live,  that  for  the  last  year  a  certain  road  district 
has  been  managed  by  a  set  of  Supervisors  who  were  elected  for 
no  other  purpose  than  simply  because  they  were  poor  men. 
The  simple  plea  of  poverty  elected  these  men ;  they  did  not 
own  anything,  and  hence  I  want  to  call  your  attention  in  the 
line  of  correcting  this  fault  by  a  simple  change  in  the  law 
making  it  a  provision  that  none  but  freeholders  would  be 
eligible. 
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Mr.  Buckley y  Carroll  County.  The  gentleman  just  preceding 
Mn  Latta  spoke  of  the  free  gravel  roads  and  of  those  that  were 
paying  taxes  ;  those  that  were  built  by  a  company,  toll  roads. 
In  our  county  we  have  about  seven  or  eight  miles  of  toll  road, 
and  I  must  say  it  is  the  poorest  piece  of  road  that  we  have  in 
the  county.  It  is  just  like  a  corduroy  road,  up  and  down  and 
irregular.  We  have  a  free  gravel  road  in  the  south  end  and  it 
is  a  good,  smooth  road.  On  the  whole,  our  roads  in  Carroll 
County  are  well  kept  up.  I  do  not  think  our  money  is  ex- 
pended extravagantly,  and  our  Supervisors  are  competent. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  Mr.  McDonald  that  they  have  such 
a  poor  class  of  citizens  in  that  county  and  that  they  can  not 
get  better  Supervisors.  We  have  no  trouble  in  building  our 
roads  and  keeping  them  in  good  shape.  We  are  doing  it  by 
donation.  In  Carroll  County  we  do  not  want  any  change  in 
the  road  laws,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  We  are  making  good  gravel 
roads  all  the  time.  We  have  good  Supervisors,  and  we  get 
lots  of  work  done. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Have  you  any  two  Supervisors  in  your 
township  who  work  the  roads  just  alike? 

Mr..  Buckley.    Very  near  alike. 

Mr.  McDonald.  But  you  have  not  any  two  who  work  just 
exactly  alike  ? 

Mr.  Brown,  Fayette  County.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
this  audience  that  this  is  the  second  time  lo  day  that  gentle- 
men have  defended  the  law  hy  saying  that  donation  have  built 
the  roads.  So  it  seems  that  they  have  built  the  roads  in  spite 
of  the  law. 

Mr.  Griffith^  Henry  County.  My  object  in  arising  now  is  to 
say  a  little  in  regard  to  what  haa  been  said,  iirat  in  the  paper 
that  has  been  read  here. 

I  like  the  conservative  tone  of  the  paper ;  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  good  in  it.  I  want  to  say  that  where  he  says,  "we 
must  come  down  to  the  people,"  he  probably  means  that  by 
keeping  in  sympathy  with  the  people  that  we  can  bring  them 
up  to  the  right  standard* 
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We  want  education ;  we  want  to  be  enlightened  on  the  sub- 
ject of  good  roads ;  we  want  to  know  how  to  make  them.  I 
think  that  the  gentleman  means  precisely  what  he  should. 
He  does  not  mean  to  go  down  to  the  people,  but  to  educate  the 
people  up  to  the  highest  standard. 

The  gentleman  speaks  in  regard  to  the  difficulty  of  having 
competent  Road  Superintendents.  I  apprehend  that  we  all 
have  some  trouble  of  that  kind.  But  who  is  to  blame?  How 
can  the  Legislature  of  Indiana,  or  this  Board,  or  any  other 
Board,  go  out  into  the  townships  and  counties  and  put  tbe 
right  kind  of  sentiment  into  the  citizens?  We  must  educate 
the  people.  We  must  discuss  this  matter,  and  make  our  citi- 
zens alive  to  that  need. 

The  President  appointed  the  following  committee  to  formu- 
late resolutions  with  reference  to  any  change  in  the  present 
road  law:  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  Mr.  I.  Ray,  Mr.  Jasper  N. 
Davidson,  Mr.  I.  N.  Miller,  Mr.  L.  Littleton  and  Mr.  J.  S. 
Davis. 

Mr.  McDonald,  Prof.  Latta  suggested  a  matter  to  me  a  few 
minutes  ago  on  which  I  would  like  to  hear  him  speak. 

Mr.  Billingsley.  I  would  like  to  suggest  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  would  be  well  for  this  committee  to  remain  at  this  meeting 
during  the  discussion,  and  ascertain  the  feelings  of  this  body 
as  to  what  should  be  formulated.  If  they  do  not,  when  they 
make  a  report  the  question  must  again  be  re-discusaed. 

Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  Billingsley  has  said  one  of  the  things  thar 
I  wanted  to  say,  namely,  that  the  committee  should  hear  the 
suggestions  of  the  audience.  I  know,  as  I  look  over  this  audi- 
ence, that  there  are  many  people  who  hctve  come  to  this*  meet- 
ing, bearing  their  own  expenses,  because  of  their  interest  in 
this  matter.  I  am  sure  that  their  interest  will  stay  with  ua 
during  the  day.  The  time  for  sugg'^stions  might  occupy  the 
rest  of  the  forenoon.  Then  the  committee  might  formulate,  aB 
best  they  can,  the  sentiment  of  the  meeting,  and  submit  it 
after  dinner. 

I  did  quietly  suggest  to  Mr.  McDonald,  and  I  will  speak  of 
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it  at  Mb  request,  although  I  think  it  is  not  necessary,  I  simply 
suggested  that  I  hoped  that  there  would  be  a  committee  to 
take  up  a  good  many  things — the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Road  Congress,  for  instance.  There  was  crystallized  in  thoee 
resolutions  the  results  of  three  days'  meetings,  and  if  the  com 
mittee  could  take  them  and  modify  then^  here  and  there  ss 
they  saw  fit,  and  indorse  what  they  could  that  was  good,  and 
thus,  if  possible,  drive  along  the  same  line  as  far  as  it  was 
found  advisable  to  do  ;  this  I  thought  would  be  a  good  thing. 
I  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  committee  will  take  into 
account  those  resolutions. 

Mr.  Thompson,  I  reside  in  the  northern  part  of  Indiana. 
Now,  we  have,  like  all  other  communities,  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  working  of  roads,  and  we  have  the  same  differ- 
ences in  our  other  enterprises  in  our  part  of  the  country.  We 
have  a  very  nice  country  to  build  roads  in  Elkhart  and  adjoin- 
ing counties.  I  came  here  to  suggest  that  the  law  passed  by 
the  Legislature  in  1881  was  a  satisfactory  law  to  the  people  in 
the  northern  part  of  Indiana.  Our  people  would  readily  enact 
that.  It  provided  for  the  payment  of  money  into  the  county 
treasury  to  employ  Superintendents  to  expend  the  money  in 
the  different  districts  of  the  States,  and  to  employ  men  to 
work  out  this  money  on  the  roads.  But  the  greatest  objection 
to  the  law  was  that  for  one  year  we  had  nothing  to  work  with. 
Now  we  have  a  big  fund  derived  from  the  railroads  in  the 
State.  It  comes  to  us  in  money.  There  is  not  a  township  in 
the  county  of  Elkhart  but  has  some  railroad.  Some  of  them 
have  two,  that  brings  in  a  large  amount  of  money  into  the 
county  treasury.  And  what  the  people  pay  into  that  fund 
makes  quite  a  large  fund  to' be  expended  on  the  roads. 

The  Road  Congress,  I  think,  was  a  little  out  of  the  way 
when  they  recommended  not  to  exceed  forty-five  per  cent,  to 
betised  on  the  roads.  I  think  it  is  twenty  per  cent,  under  the 
valuation  that  we  now  have. 

Mr.  McDonald.    Forty  per  cent,  as  the  statute  now  stands. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  is  more  money  than  we  want  to  com- 
mence with.    The  people  are  not  in  a  shape  to  pay  taxes.    The 
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people  are  not  in  the  mood,  under  the  present  prices  of  things, 
for  the  creation  of  a  big  tax  for  road  purposes.  Twenty  per 
cent,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  hundred  to  commence  with 
will  make  good  roads  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

There  is  another  question  here  referred  to.  The  question  of 
Supervisors.  I  know  that  the  Trustee  has  been  derelict  in  his 
duty.  There  is  a  statute  that  gives  him  the  right  to  buy  land 
so  that  he  can  get  gravel  to  put  on  the  road.  But  in  our  part 
of  the  country,  I  don't  know  of  a  Supervisor  that  ever  bought 
an  inch  of  land  for  that  purpose.  lie  goes  and  buys  dirt  at  so 
much  a  load,  and  it  is  probably  half  mud,  and  it  is  scattered 
over  the  road,  and  the  consequence  is  the  roads  are  not  in 
good  condition  under  that  system. 

I  would  recommend  the  committee  to  examine  the  road  law, 
found  in  the  acts  of  1881,  which  I  think  would  be  a  satisfactory 
one  to  put  before  the  Legislature,  and  I  believe  it  ought  to  be 
passed. 

We  must  go  to  Congress  by  degrees  in  this  matter.  We 
were  net  prepared  for  this  law  several  years  ago,  but  we  are 
now. 

Mr.  Davis,  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  road- 
making.  I  live  in  Bartholomew  County.  Some  time  ago  I 
was  asked  by  the  Farmers'  Institute  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
road  making.  In  preparing  a  paper  on  the  subject,  I  examined 
the  records  in  the  Court  House,  and  I  found  that  we  had  about 
ninety  miles  of  free  pike  in  the  county,  that  had  been  pur- 
chased recently,  and  we  hud  about  five  hundred  miles  of  dirt 
road.  I  found  by  the  records  of  the  turnpike  books,  which 
the  law  requires  to  be  made  showing  the  amount  of  money 
expended  in  salaries,  etc.,  that  the  expenditure  on  repairs  on 
that  ninety  miles  of  pike  was  right  close  to  four  thousand 
dollars. 

The  first  year  after  the  passage  of  the  law  authorizing  the 
purchase  of  pikes  there  were  about  one-half  of  these  pikes 
purchased  by  the  county,  and  the  amount  expended  for  keep- 
ing those  roads  in  repair  was  five  thousand  dollars.     During 
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that  year,  the  balance  of  the  pikes  were  parcbased,  and  the 
next  levy  amounted  to  nine  tbousaud  dollars  without  any  addi- 
tional pikes.  Tbe  next  levy  amounted  to  over  twelve  thousand 
dollars,  and  without  any  additional  purchase;  the  next  levy 
amounted  to  fifteen  thousand,  just  tbe  same  identical  road  on 
which  there  had  been  a  levy  made  the  first  year  of  four  thou- 
aand  dollars. 

You  will  remember  that  at  about  that  time  there  was  a  con- 
tinual agitation  in  reference  to  the  question  of  reducing  the 
toil  on  roads.  With  the  condition  of  things  when  the  pikes 
were  first  made  it  cost  four  thousand  dollars  to  keep  them  in 
repair,  and  under  the  present  system  it  costs  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  trouble  is  that  our  money  is  squandered  and  paid 
to  incompetent  persons  to  manage  the  roads. 

We  want  a  better  system.  If  we  have  a  system,  it  is  a  sys- 
tem without  a  head,  and  a  system  without  a 'head  is  not  worth 
anything. 

.  I  don't  know  how  this  thing  works  in  other  counties.  I 
don't  pretend  to  say  that  those  gentlemen  whose  localities 
prospered  under  the  present  condition  of  things  are  mistaken, 
or  incorrect,  but  I  say  that  is  the  way  it  works  with  us. 

The  trouble  is  the  lack  of  system,  and  the  present  system,  if 
I  may  call  it  so,  was  perhaps  very  good  some  fifty  years  ago 
when  the  country  was  covered  with  timber,  and  when  the  cor- 
duroy road  was  the  rule,  and  they  made  roads  on  high  ground 
without  reference  to  the  line,  or  made  them  where  they  could 
make  them  with  the  least  work.  Is  it  possible  that  we  must 
be  tied  down  to  a  system  that  prevailed  that  long  ago?  We 
must  either  continue  under  that  system,  or  we  must  adopt  a 
better, 

Mr,  Howland.  I  am  in  favor  of  anything  that  will  better 
the  condition  of  our  roads,  but  the  question  now  arises  whether 
in  our  anxiety  for  a  change  we  do  not  make  things  worse. 
The  gentleman  spoke  of  the  system  that  was  adopted  fifty 
years  ago ;  a  law  wherein  we  had  a  Supervisor  of  the  whole 
township ;  it  did  not  seem  to  work  well  and  was  repealed. 
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The  system  now  that  this  Road  Congress  has  been  talking 
aboat  may  not,  unless  great  care  is  taken,  do  mach.  better.  I 
have  ray  fears  that  we  will  work  away  from  the  old  land-marks 
that  have  been  of  so  much  service.  I  don't  want  to  let  any 
able  bodied  citizen  get  out  of  doing  his  share  on  the  public 
highway,  and  go  scot-free,  but  it  seems  that  the  class  of  men 
wlio  pay  no  taxes  must  contribute  their  mite  in  carrying  out, 
aud  paying  their  share  in  the  expenses  of  the  roads. 

It  liafl  been  suggested  that  the  County  Commissioners  ap- 
point a  general  Superintendent,  etc.  Now,  I  think  that  the 
appointing  system  is  all  wrong.  I  know  how  it  will  result  in 
every  county  in  the  State.  It  will  result  in  putting  political 
hustlers  as  Superintendents.  Whenever  it  comes  to  that  point, 
if  our  money  is  not  squandered  in  a  way  that  we  have  never 
seen  it  before,  I  shall  be  surprised. 

If  you  place  the  appointing  power  into  effect,  you  put  the 
chances  of  remedying  the  defects  of  our  roads  further  away 
than  they  are  now.  You  can  correct  the  evil  more  easily  now 
when  you  vote  directly  for  the  man  who  has  to  take  care  of  the 
roads  than  you  can  when  you  vote  for  a  commissioner  for  three 
years  who  has  to  appoint  them.  If  you  wish  your  roads  fixed 
in  the  proper  manner,  you  will  interest  yourselves  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Supervisors  and  go  and  see  them,  and  talk  to 
your  neighbors,  and  let  your  neighbors  form  themselves  into  a 
committee  to  ask  the  Supervisors  to  do  so  and  so,  you  will  get 
your  desire.  It  does  not  require  great  skill  to  build  good  roads. 
When  you  have  the  water  underdrained  under  the  road,  and 
you  give  it  a  slanting  surface  that  will  turn  the  water  that  falls 
each  way,  then  you  are  ready  to  put  on  it  any  material  that 
will  keep  the  wagon  from  cutting  up  the  road.  There  is  not  a 
citizen  living  along  any  of  these  roads  but  can  tell  you  how  to 
build  the  road. 

Gravel  makes  the  best  road  and  the  cheapest  road  for  the 
money.  You  must  use  gravel,  brick,  cement  or  stone.  The 
county  in  which  there  is  plenty  of  gravel  ought  to  use  gravel 
for  their  roads ;  and  if  you  live  in  a  county  where  you  have  not 
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plenty  of  gravel,  you  will  find  it  pretty  hard  work  to  get  good 
roads.  If  all  this  work  will  result  in  making  better  roads  and 
doing  good  to  the  people,  I  am  in  favor  of  it,  but  if  you  are 
going  to  get  into  a  wild  scheme  of  appointment,  and  placing 
the  fund  of  the  people  into  the  hands  of  political  hustlers,  I  am 
against  it.  You  want  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Neither  do  I  want  the  taxes  raised  any  higher;  neither  do  I 
want  you  to  trend  in  the  direction  of  the  Henry  George  system 
that  will  place  all  the  burdens  on  the  reality — I  am  forninst 
that,  too.  This  country  will  amount  to  nothing  if  you  make 
the  burdens  of  taxation  rest  upon  the  homes  of  the  people.  It 
is  only  because  the  American  people  have  these  homes  that 
they  excel  other  countries  in  the  love  of  country,  and  in  the 
development  of  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Ray,  I  feel  very  much  like  Brutus  did  when  he  started 
to  make  his  speech  in  the  Arena  when  they  met  together  to 
counsel  in  regard  to  the  protection  of  Rome,  **I  came  not  here 
to  talk."  We  all  seem  to  know  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  in  this  matter,  and  I  think  the  committee  ought  to  be 
permitted  to  have  the  time  to  deliberate  on  the  resolutions  they 
are  expected  to  prepare.  We,  ought  not  to  expeet  that  com- 
mittee to  make  resolutions  in  less  time  than  it  will  take  any 
man  to  write  them,  and  I  should  think  they  should  have  time 
to  carefully  prepare  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Brown.  1  agree  with  the  gentleman  who  has  just  spoken. 
Tou  can  not  expeet  a  committee  to  prepare  resolutions  in  a 
few  minutes,  or  in  an  hour  even.  The  Road  Congress  appointed 
a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  McDonald  was  chairman.  I  was  on 
that  committee  and  I  was  present  with  them  at  their  meetings, 
and  they  occupied  two  entire  nights,  besides  the  noon  hours, 
to  draft  the  resolutions. 

Mr.  Thomas,  of  Bush  County.  The  question  that  keeps 
revolving  in  my  mind  is,  why  are  we  demanding  an  improve- 
ment in  the  roads  ?  Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  farmers  getting 
their  products  to  market,  or  is  there  something  back  of  that? 
Do  they  want  better  roads  for  their  convenience?     Why  are 
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thej  wanting  a  change  in  the  road  law  ?  My  reason  for  asking 
these  questions  is  this :  I  don't  know  a  farmer  in  Rush  County 
who  is  making  a  single  complaint  in  regard  to  the  road  system 
or  the  road  law,  and  if  they  are  not' asking  for  a  change  in  the 
law,  they  are  not  hurt  very  badly  by  it.  Another  point  that 
I  want  to  speak  of  is  the  law  that  the  gentleman  refers  to,  and 
which  is  the  payment  of  the  taxes  in  money  to  the  treasury  to 
be  expended  in  districts.  In  our  part  of  the  State  there  was 
never  a  more  obnoxious  law  than  that  compelling  the  farmers 
to  pay  their  money  in  that  way,  and  there  is  not  a  man  in  Rush 
County  who  could  ever  go  to  the  Legislature  who  advocated 
the  law  if  the  farmers  knew  it.  The  farmers  in  Rush  County 
are  practically  unanimous,  and  they  are  unanimously  opposed 
to  any  interference  with  the  present  law.  The  reason  is  this: 
I  can  take  you  into  Rush  County  and  show  you  as  good  roads 
as  can  be  found  in  Indiana,  and  they  were  made  under  the 
present  law.  That  being  the  case,  it  must  be  that  the  law  is 
not  at  fault ;  and  more  than  that,  I  can  take  you  into  neigh- 
borhoods in  Rush  County  where  they  hare  very  poor  roads. 
They  have  all  been  made  under  the  same  law ;  why  is  it  that 
in  one  community  they  have  good  roads  and  in  the  other  they 
have  not?  The  trouble  is  in  the  administration  of  the  law, 
and  not  the  law.  I  ask  3'ou  to  point  to  a  law  in  the  statute 
books  of  Indiana  that  comes  nearer  to  the  idea  of  government, 
that  brings  our  government  more  nearly  into  contact  with  the 
people  than  the  present  road  law.  It  is  our  idea  of  popular 
government;  it  puts  the  matter  right  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  I  am  speaking  from  my  own  locality,  and  I  say  again 
that  the  farmers  in  our  locality  can  get  their  produce  to  market 
with  the  present  roads  they  have. 

A  Delegate.     They  did  not  do  it  fifty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Thomas.  They  are  doing  it  now ;  they  can  do  it  in  '93, 
'94  and  '95.  The  trouble  lies  with  the  men  who  execute  the 
law. 

I  see  the  force  of  the  argument  when  it  is  suggested  that  we 
make  none  but  freeholders  eligible  to  the  office  of  supervisor. 
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But  I  know  that  there  are  some  communities  that  freeholders 
will  not  run  for  the  office.  Are  you  going  to  compel  those 
freeholders  to  hold  office  ?  Are  you  going  to  pass  a  law  com- 
pelling men  to  hold  office  when  they  don't  want  it? 

I  was  talking  with  a  farmer  the  other  day  and  he  told  me 
that  the  supervisor  in  his  district  was  the  best  supervisor  they 
bad  ever  had,  and  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  suppose  that  he 
pays  taxes  on  two  hundred  dollars.  So  you  see  it  is  pretty 
bard  to  get  a  law  that  will  govern  all  these  cases.  There  might  be 
some  changes  made  in  regard  to  these  road  laws,  but  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  so  far  as  my  locality  is  concerned  they  are 
opposed  to  any  radical  change  in  the  law. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  having  a  Road  Superintendent  for  the 
township,  but  if  you  go  to  put  more  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  Trustees  you  will  find  that  there  is  more  abuse  of  authority 
in  that  very  office  than  in  any  other  office  in  the  Government. 

If  you  would  take  the  time  to  overhaul  our  school  laws  it 
might  be  a  good  thing.  I  think  there  are  three  school  houses 
now  where  we  ought  to  have  but  two,  since  we  have  good 
roads.  In  many  places  they  are  built  alongside  on  the  town- 
ship lines. 

I  report  again,  so  far  as  my  county  is  concerned,  they  are 
not  in  for^a  new  law  for  the  road  question.  They  have  good 
roads.  Take  Washington  Township  for  instance.  It  was  orig- 
inally a  swamp.  I  can  remember  when  it  was  called  ^'  The 
Swamp  District."  We  have  begun  the  work  of  underdraining 
that,  and  under  the  present  law  we  are  making  good  roads 
there. 

Mr.  Gorman.  1  wish  to  say  that  we  had  a  meeting  in  our 
county  to  discuss  the  matter  of  the  road  question.  Every  town- 
ship was  represented,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  late  Road  Con- 
gress were  read,  and  were  discussed  section  by  section,  and  I 
want  to  say  to  you  that  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  the 
present  law  should  not  be  tampered  with,  that  there  should  not 
be  any  radical  change  made.  The  law  is  good  enough  if  you 
put  it  in  force.     We  must  commence  at  home.    It  was  the 
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sense  of  that  meeting  that  the  roads  were  iDDiproviDg  steadily, 
and  right  along. 

The  most  obnoxious  law  was  the  one  where  we  had  a  Town- 
ship Superintendent,  and  a  man  could  not  go  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, or  within  one  hundred  miles  of  it,  if  he  would  vote  for 
such  a  law. 

Mr.  TarVj  of  Blackford  County.  I  was  sent  by  the  Farmers' 
Institute  of  Blackford  County,  and  I  was  instructed  to  say  that 
our  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  road  law  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  improvements  in  the  roads  and  the  building  of  roads  in 
our  county  are  being  made  as  fast  as  we  are  able  to  pay  for 
them.  I  expressed  the  idea,  myself,  at  the  meeting  of  the  in- 
stitute, and  the  expression  all  over  the  house  was  that  the  im- 
provement in  the  roads  were  being  made  faster  than  we  are 
able  to  pay  for  them. 

In  1879  the  first  mile  of  gravel  road  was  built  in  our  county. 
Kow  we  have  about  one  hundred  miles  in  the  county.  About 
30  per  cent,  of  all  the  roads  in  the  county  are  gravel  roads,  and 
of  course  it  is  bringing  a  burden  upon  the  people,  and  the' 
impression  among  the  farming  class  is  that  they  can  not  stand 
very  much  increase  in  taxation  because  of  other  public  improve- 
ments that  must  necessarily  come.  Tbe  present  system  is  good 
enough  for  us,  properly  enforced.  I  would  find  more  fault 
with  the  Township  Trustee  than  with  any  body  else;  not  because 
he  is  altogether  inef&cient,  but  because  he  is  pretty  generally 
not  interested  in  the  public  highways  of  his  community ;  he 
generally  lives  in  the  towns,  and  the  office  of  the  Township 
Trustee  is  located  in  the  towns.  If  we  could  manage  some  way 
to  elect  a  Township  Trustee,  or  some  one  else  who  is  competent 
to  be  Superintendent  of  the  roads,  and  would  be  interested  in 
the  improvement  of  the  roads,  I  think  tbe  present  law  would  be 
good  enough.  Too  many  times  we  have  to  submit  to  the  cor- 
porations and  to  the  incorporated  towns.  The  Trustees,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience,  live  in  tbe  towns,  as  I  remarked,  and 
in  a  measure  he  is  not  as  much  interested  as  he  would  be  if  he 
lived  oqt  in  the  country.     You  place  the  subject  of  public 
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ditches  in  bis  hands.  I  know  in  oar  township  where  we  have 
ordered  ditches  cleaned  for  the  last  three  years,  they  have  made 
but  little  progress  in  that  direction.  The  Trustees  will  tell  the 
Supervisor  and  other  men  what  to  do,  but  he  does  not  see  that 
they  do  it.  I  would  like  to  have  a  system  whereby  men  in 
office  would  be  compelled  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 

Mr.  Bartholomew,  I  come  from  the  same  county  that  Mr. 
Thomas  does,  although  my  views  do  not  coincide  with  his 
altogether  in  regard  to  roads.  One  thing  that  has  struck  me 
quite  forcibly  is,  that  just  as  soon  as  the  people  become  a  little 
dissatisfied  with  the  existing  condition  of  things,  they  clamor 
for  more  law.  They  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  it  is  the 
non-enforcement  of  the  present  law,  or  what  the  trouble  is,  but 
they  want  the  law  tinkered  with  the  very  first  thing.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  energy  that  has  been  expended  in  condemning 
the  old  law,  and  clamoring  for  something  new,  and  suggesting 
changes  in  regard  to  the  law,  were  spent  in  enforcing  the  law, 
and  in  enlightening  public  opinion  in  regard  to  roads,  and  in 
selecting  the  very  best  men  for  Supervisors  and  Trustees,  that 
it  would  do  more  good  than  it  would  to  get  a  new  law,  some- 
thing which  we  would  know  nothing  about  until  we  had  tried 
it  for  several  years.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  necessity  is  not 
for  a  new  law,  but  more  for  an  enforcement  and  enlightening 
of  public  opinion  in  regard  to  the  present  laws.  Another  thing 
in  regard  to  the  Township  Superintendent  of  roads.  Suppose 
we  were  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  Supervisor's  juris- 
diction, and  give  the  increased  power  to  the  Township  Super- 
intendent? The  chances  are  that  the  very  poorest  Supervisor 
would  be  elected  Township  Superintendent,  and  he  is  just  as 
likely  to  get  it  as  not.  If  we  could  pick  out  the  best  Supervisor 
and  make  him  Superintendent  of  the  roads  in  the  whole  town- 
ship, I  have  no  doubt  the  efficiency  of  the  law  would  be  greatly 
increased,  but  the  chances  are  that  it  Kould  go  the  other  way 
just  as  often.  In  the  present  case,  as  the  Supervisor  is  placed 
over  a  small  amount  of  territory  he  can  not  do  a  very  large 
amount  of  damage.  For  that  reason  I  think  the  law  is  a  very 
good  one. 
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Mr.  Wm.  M.  Frankliriy  Owen  County.  I  want  to  make  a  sng- 
gestion  to  yon  for  the  benefit  of  this  committee  which  has  been 
appointed.  I  presume  that  they  will  take  as  a  basis  for  their 
operation  the  report  of  the  Road  Congress  and  examine  the 
recommendations  made  by  that,  and  to  some  extent  use  that  as 
a  basis  of  their  report.  There  are  some  things  in  that  report 
that  I  do  not  think  the  people  in  my  section  of  the  State  will 
approve  of.  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  not  approve  of  the 
idea  of  making  a  horde  of  new  officers.  They  do  not  want 
any  County  Superintendent  at  a  salary  of  five  htmdred  dollars, 
and  I  don't  think  they  want  any  Township  Trustee. 

I  think  the  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Billingeley  were  very 
suitable,  taking  the  whole  address  as  it  was.  We  must  go  back 
and  look  a  little  to  the  people.  The  means  of  improving  the 
roads,  and  keeping  them  up  depends  on  the  people,  and  until 
we  can  get  the  people  educated  up  to  the  point  of  making 
good  roads  we  will  not  have  them,  no  matter  what  law  you  try 
to  enforce. 

Whatever  taxation  is  levied,  the  people  will  not  be  satisfied 
unless  they  are  permitted  to  work  out  their  road  tax,  and  not 
be  required  to  pay  it  in  money.  I  know  under  the  present  law, 
where  they  are  allowed  to  work  out  the  tax  under  inefficient 
Supervisors  it  amounts  to  almost  nothing.  There  should  be 
some  addition  to  the  law  as  it  is,  giving  some  person  superin- 
tendency  of  this  road  tax  who  shall  see  that  the  work  is 
actually  performed,  and  done  in  the  proper  way;  and  as  to  the 
question  of  economy,  I  kuow  ot  no  officer  who  could  superin- 
tend that  better  than  the  Township  Trustee,  He  might  have 
to  have  some  agents  to  see  that  the  work  was  properly  done, 
but  let  it  devolve  upon  him  to  see  that  the  money  has  be'^n 
properly  expended,  and  that  those  who  pay  their  taxes  by  work 
on  the  roads  should  perform  that  labor,  and  perform  it  pro- 
perly. The  way  it  is  now,  these  taxes  are  worked  out  and 
there  is  nothing  done,  in  a  great  many  places,  but  we  must 
leave  it  in  the  hands  of  the  people  to  work  out  their  taxes. 

I  know  under  the  present  system  where  they  are  allowed  to 
work  out  their  taxes  it  amounts  to  nothing  almost. 
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Mr.  L  M.  Miller^  Qrant  County.  My  observation  has  been 
that  toll  roads  are  superior  to  free  gravel  roads.  The  gentle- 
man over  there  referred  to  toll  roads  in  his  county  as  not  being 
BO  good  as  the  free  gravel  roads.  It  was  the  same  way  in  our 
county  when  they  expected  that  the  County  Commissioners 
would  purchase  every  road  before  many  years.  They  allowed 
the  roads  to  go  down.  That  is  the  reason  why  some  of  the  toll 
roads  are  not  as  good  as  the  free  gravel  roads. 

I  believe  that  the  farmers  of  the  State  of  Indiana  are  not 
the  ones  that  made  the  call  for  the  Road  Congress.  I  believe 
it  was  instigated  by  a  class  of  men  who  manufactured  a  certain 
class  of  road  tools,  and  they  want  to  sell  their  tools,  and  they 
seek  to  provide  means  by  which  they  can  force  upon  the  peo- 
ple a  system  of  road  making  that  will  createia  demand  for  their 
tools.  The  men  who  ride  the  bicycles  are  interested  in  this 
matter.  For  a  year  or  more  there  has  been  printed  through- 
out this  country  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  the  same  as  I  read  in  papers  published  else- 
where, on  the  question  of  the  manner  of  road  making,  and  as 
soon  as  a  call  was  made  for  the  Road  Congress,  I  thought  I 
<;ould  see  something  behind  it.  I  believe  so  yet,  but  I  believe 
that  the  people  have  been  stirred  up  so  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
that  there  will  be  no  law  passed  by  which  a  burdensome  tax 
will  be  laid  on  the  people.  I  think  the  people  will  defeat  the 
object  of  a  certain  class  of  rnen,  and  I  feel  that  this  discussion 
will  have  its  influence  that  it  will  carry  into  action  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  and  that  there  will  be  an  im- 
provement in  the  methods  and  manner  of  working  the  roads. 
I  believe,  however,  that  the  present  law  is  good  enough,  with 
some  minor  amendments. 

Our  roads  at  first,  if  you  remember,  were  very  crooked,  and 
in  time  they  were  straightened  out.  How  were  they  straight- 
ened ?  By  public  ditching  and  tile  draining,  which  is  doni^ 
more  for  the  public  highways  than  for  anything  else;  but  tilii 
draining  has  not  gone  far  enough.  There  should  be  very  much 
more  of  it  done.  I  have  put  in  one  hundred  rods  of  tile  drain- 
ing, and  in  one  mile  I  have  crossed  the  road  fourteen  times, 
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and  in  all  of  the  low  places  I  put  from  four  to  seven-inch  tile, 
and  wherever  I  used  this  tile  draining  places  that  once  were 
mud  holes  are  now  the  driest  part  of  the  road.  The  trustees 
allowed  me  for  cutting  across  the  road  the  price  of  my  time, 
which  was  all  that  I  asked.  It  was  the  greatest  improvement 
to  the  land  that  we  could  have. 

I  don't  believe  that  we  want  County  Superintendents.  He  is 
apt  to  be  some  young  man,  a  civil  engineer.  That  law  would 
be  the  means  of  appointing  ninety-two  young  men  who  are  just 
from  school,  and  possibly  can  do  nothing  more  than  look 
through  a  telescope. 

I  have  had  some  experience  in  ditching,  and  I  have  noticed 
on  the  road  that  some  of  our  farmers  can  make  a  better  grade 
than  some  of  the  civil  engineers  with  their  instruments.  I  think 
that  we  \^ant  more  minor  amendments  to  the  public  law  by 
which  the  road  working  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year  can 
be  enforced. 

Mr.  McDonald,  I  practice  in  my  daily  work  that  which  is 
practical ;  that  is,  I  try  to.  I  have  learned  to  rely  upon  facts 
and  figures.     Bad  men  make  figures  lie,  but  honest  men  do  not. 

This  matter  was  discussed  thoroughly  in  the  Road  Congress, 
and  I  want  to  say  in  that  Congress  there  was  a  set  of  very  in- 
telligent farmers,  as  intelligent  and  capable  a  set  of  men  as  I 
ever  saw  in  ray  life.  The  committee  was  appointed;  we  worked 
night  and  day,  some  nights  until  after  twelve  o'clock;  we  held 
discussions,  we  made  calculations,  and  the  Road  Congress  con- 
cluded that  a  good  Superintendent  of  the  township  would  do 
better  work  than  the  Supervisors;  that  it  would  be  better  to 
pay  him  two  dollars  a  day.  The  conclusion  was  that  more  than 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  might  be  saved  on  Supervisors 
during  the  year. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  look  after  our  money 
and  see  that  we  get  good  roads.  That  is  what  the  Congress 
asked  for,  nothing  more  or  less. 

31r.  Billingsley,  I  am  not  taking  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of 
making  any  lengthy  discussion.     I  have  said  in  my  paper  about 
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all  that  I  wish  to  say,  but  I  want  to  call  yoar  attention  to  two 
or  three  points  in  that  paper  that  I  think  worthy  of  some  con- 
sideration. I  was  criticized  by  Mr.  McDonald  for  having  said 
that  we  ought  to  come  down  to  the  people.  I  meant  to  imply, 
in  the  words  that  I  used,  this  thought,  that  in  our  public  im- 
provements, that  in  bur  enthusiasm  men  are  likely  to  take 
wings  and  get  away  too  far.  The  people  do  not  come  to  us 
and  they  are  greatly  disappointed  because  we  do  not  come  to 
them.  We  can  have  more  influence  with  the  people  if  we  stay 
w^ith  them.  We  had  better  take  some  of  the  feathers  out  of 
the  wings  of  our  imagination  and  stick  them  into  the  tail  of 
our  judgment  and  come  down  to  the  people. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  views  of  this  body 
in  regard  to  this  matter — not  of  views  they  have  made  outside, 
but  in  this  convention.  There  are  two  or  three  that  might  be 
put  to  vote  profitably  upon  this  meeting  before  the  committee 
retires.  One  ot  these  questions  would  be  like  this:  Do  we 
want  any  radical  change  of  the  present  law?  That  question 
can  be  very  easily  voted  upon.  And  another  question  :  Do  we 
want  the  tax  paid  into  the  treasury  and  the  men  employed  to 
w^ork  it  out,  or  will  we  allow  it  to  remain  as  it  is — to  be  worked 
out  by  the  men  who  own  the  property  along  the  lines? 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two  other  points  and 
then  I  am  done.  In  the  first  place,  I  recommend  in  this  paper 
that  our  law  be  so  amended  that  the  Township  Trustee  and 
the  Commissioners  of  the  county  be  made  a  Board  of  Road 
Overseers,  and  that  they  be  required  to  meet  once  a  year  or 
oftener  to  consider  the  question  of  improving  the  highways  in 
their  county,  and  that  before  this  annual  meeting  of  the  County 
Board  that  the  Township  Trustee  should  call  the  people  of  his 
township  together  to  consider  the  matter  of  the  highways  in 
that  township,  and  whatever  improvement  they  wish  to  have 
made  they  will  petition  the  County  Board  to  make ;  and  thus 
there  would  be  a  general  information  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  highways,  and  in  re- 
gard to  what  the  people  want  to  be  done  in  the  improvement 
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of  highways.  In  my  jadgment,  this  townshiiJ  meeting  woold 
be  of  great  educational  force  in  this  question.  If  you  bring 
the  people  of  your  township  together  to  consider  their  interests 
in  regard  to  the  imprpvemeut  of  the  highways  once  or  twice  a 
year  you  will  find  that  you  will  get  better  Supervisors,  because 
when  the  people  begin  to  look  at  their  interests  and  discuss 
them  they  will  demand  a  better  execution  of  the  law  as  it  is. 

1  do  not  care  whether  the  Supervisors  are  elected  by  the 
people  or  appointed  by  the  Trustees.  In  the  paper  I  recom- 
mended that  it  might  be  better  to  have  them  appointed  by  the 
Trustees.  It  is  the  experience  of  contractors  the  world  over 
that  it  takes  about  so  many  men  to  perform  certain  labor;  one 
man  can  oversee  about  so  many  men  in  the  performance  of 
their  labor,  and  you  can  not  get  away  from  that  fact.  No  one 
Superintendent  or  Township  Trustee,  if  made  Superintendent 
of  the  road,  could  begin  to  superintend  the  improving  of  all 
the  highways  in  the  county.  Some  one  has  to  see  that  the 
work  is  done,  keep  the  time,  and  see  that  the  labor  is  faithfully 
performed.  Now,  I  simply  recommend  a  County  Board  of 
Road  Overseers  composed  of  the  County  Commissioners  and  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  county.  I  would  increase  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Trustees. 

Judge  Martindale.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  an  intruder  upon  the 
Pelegate  Board.  I  was  a  member,  and  afterwards  become  one 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  what  w^as  known  and  organized 
as  the  "  Road  Congress."  In  the  beginning  of  it,  and  until 
the  last  day  it  was  a  representative  body  of  the  farmers  of  the 
State. 

The  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was  filled;  every 
seat  in  it,  and  I  never  saw  collected  together  a  better  repre- 
sentation of  farmers  than  were  in  it  for  two  or  three  days. 

I  take  an  interest  in  this  question  on  account  of  my  rela- 
tions to  the  farmers.  I  believe  thoroughly,  in  what  the  gentle- 
man who  discussed  the  subject  of  drainage  said  on  the  subject. 
I  have  laid  in  the  last  five  years  forty  miles  of  drain  tiles,  and 
I  think  that  this  drain  tiling  is  one  ot  the  greatest  improve- 
ments  that  can   be   made   upon  the  roads,  and   if  Congress 
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accomplishes  nothing  more  than  to  get  the  farmers  to  under- 
stand the  advantages  of  draining  it  will  do  a  great  deal. 

When  the  farmer  puts  in  an  eight-inch  drain  pipe  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  I  would  say  that  if  the  power  is  not  fully 
intrusted  in  the  Trustee,  that  if  the  farmer  himself  lays  that 
drain  pipe  that  he  should  have  credit  for  it  on  his  taxes. 
When  that  is  done,  there  is  a  good  superstructure  for  the  road, 
,aud  there  is  more  than  half  the  work  done  toward  it. 

Going  back  to  ray  friend  from  Rush  'County,  aod  to  the  gen- 
tlemen who  live  in  the  gravel  districts  I  wish  to  say  that  I  do 
not  give  a  great  deal  of  credit  to  the  farmers  in  the  districts 
where  they  have  plenty  of  gravel  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
earth  for  having  good  roads.  I  think  they  would  be  a  worth- 
less set  if  they  did  not.  The  result  is  that  in  Henry,  Rush  and 
Boone  Counties,  and  in  the  counties  where  they  have  gravel 
in  abundance  in  the  streams,  and  near  the  surface  that  they  are 
getting  along  as  fast  with  the  roads  as  they  could  possibly. 
Therefore,  they  are  not  "  in  it." 

But  those  gentlemen  ought  not  to  come  here  to  try  to  pre- 
vent us  from  securing  some  process  of  law  by  which  we  can 
get  an  improvement  in  our  roads.  They  undoubtedly  have 
good  roads,  but  I  believe  that  it  is  largely  due  to  the  free 
.gravel  road  law  that  they  got  them. 

I  do  not  take  much  stock  in  all  this  talk  about  the  wheel- 
men— the  bicycle  men.  What  are  they?  Bicycle  riding  is 
just  a  fad,  and  those  boys  who  indulge  in  it  have  not  any  voice 
in  this  question,  and  I  am  sure  it  did  not  originate  from  the 
wheel- men.  In  the  first  place  it  started  from  Boston  and  New 
York,  where  competent  men  who  have  devoted  their  whole 
lives  to  the  subject  advised  the  holding  of  the  Road  Congress. 
It  was  held,  and  largely  attended  by  men  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  the  question  was  agitated,  and  then  it  was 
suggested  that  a  like  progress  and  a  like  agitation  be  raised  in 
the  State  of  Indiana  to  see  if  it  would  not  result  in  some  im- 
provement of  our  own.  You  know  the  result.  So  far  as  the 
final  action  of  the  Congress  was  concerned,  there  was  not  much 
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more  unaDimity  of  opiDioD  and  sentiment  than  there  is  now. 
I  said  at  that  Congress,  and  I  say  now,  that  anj  attempt  to 
make  a  general  revolution  in  the  road  law  would  result  in  ac- 
complishing nothing,  and  that  the  better  way  was  to  keep  the 
frame- work  of  our  law. 

I  hope  that  this  body  will  not,  without  further  thought  and 
consideration,  throw  their  influence  upon  a  question  that  they 
have  not  fully  studied  that  may  result  in  defeating  some  very 
needed  improvements  in  the  law. 

The  gentlemen  from  Rush,  and  other  counties  where  they 
have  splendid  gravel  roads,  may  find  that  the  supervisor  system 
in  our  region  of  the  country  is  not  a  good  thing.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  creation  of  new  officers,  and  if  something  else  can 
be  devised,  instead  of  creating  new  officers,  by  which  our  roads 
can  be  made,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  of  it.  There  is  no  mis- 
take that  there  is  much  abuse  of  the  law  in  certain  localities 
by  the  Supervisors.  There  must  be  such  an  abuse  in  Bartholo- 
mew County.  It  is  not  reasonable  that  they  could  assess  fifteen 
thousand  dollars  on  a  road  which  the  first  year  cost  four  thous- 
and dollars.  There  is  certainly  something  wrong  there,  and  if 
we  can  find  something  wrong  in  some  localities  there  may  be 
something  wrong  in  other  parti  of  the  State. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  get  at  this  matter  is  to  agitate  the 
question  of  taking  an  interest  in  it,  and  getting  the  County 
(Jommiesioners  to  understand  that  any  abuse  of  this  law  will  not 
be  overlooked.  That  evil  should  be  corrected.  The  repre- 
sentatives in  that  Road  Congress  were  just  like  you.  They 
came  up  herewith  the  idea  that  there  are  certain  improvements 
that  should  be  made  in  the  law.  If  we  had  the  time  to  accom- 
plish it,  it  might  be  well  to  make  a  new  law  irom  head  to  foot. 
This  law  has  grown  year  by  year;  there  are  sections  and  inter- 
sections thrown  in  until  it  has  become  difficult  to  understand 
what  the  people  really  have  to  work  under;  and  the  decisions 
ot  the  Supreme  Court  have  not  made  it  any  clearer.  The  best 
thing  for  you  to  do  would  be  to  improve  upon  that  law  so  that 
certain  things  can  be  accomplished.     That  Congress  advised  a 
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resolntion  of  a  meeting  of  the  road  authorities  of  the  county, 
BO  that  they  could  make  an  intelligent  review  of  what  was  be- 
ing done.  These  things  are  simply  matters  of  agitation,  and 
mere  agitation  must  do  good  in  making  people  think  seriously 
on  this  matter. 

Upon  this  question  of  working  out  the  road  tax — there  is  a 
great  deal  of  humbug  about  that  too.  There  are  times  when 
it  is  far  more  profitable  for  a  man  not  to  do  it.  If  he  is  very 
busy  on  bis  farm,  it  would  be  better  for  him  to  pay  the  small 
sum  it  would  amount  to  and  have  some  one  else  do  it.  Let 
him  have  the  opportunity,  though,  to  work  it  out  if  he  wants  to. 

Mr,  President  and  Members  of  the  State  ^oard  of  Agriculture: 

Your  Committee  on  Fair  Qround«,  having  visited  the  grounds  and  made  as 
full  an  examination  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  as  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
would  permit,  have  to  report  that  the  track  and  ground  seem  to  be  in  excellent 
order  for  so  new  a  work,  and  thej  find  the  builiiings  models  of  their  kind.  It 
eeems  as  if  no  improvement  could  be  made  in  the  bams  and  pens  for  the  accom- 
modation of  live  stock,  and  the  Amphitheater,  Floral  and  Horticultural  Hall, 
Agricultural  Hall,  Woman's  Building  and  Administration  Building  each  seems 
perfectly  adapted  to  their  respective  uses. 

The  arrangement  In  all  departments  for  an  abundant  supply  of  water  is  a 
feature  to  be  highly  commended. 

The  buildings  in  the  Mechanical  Department,  by  private  parties,  are  models 
of  architecture,  in  point  of  beauty  and  utility. 

Too  much  credit  can  not  be  given  to  the  Fzecutive  Committee  and  General 
Superintendent  for  the  diligence  and  economy  with  which  they  have  carried  on 
this  great  work. 

We  would  recommend  that  a  separate  office  be  built  for  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Mechanical  Department.  Also  an  office  for  the  Speed  r)epartment.  We 
would  further  recommend  that  the  Superintendent  be  instructed  to  continue,  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  practicable,  the  work  of  grading  the  streets  and  leveling  the 
grounds.  Also,  that  Bhade«trees  be  planted  around  the  show  rings  for  horses  and 
cattle. 

N.  W.  Gabhan, 
F.  Macartney, 
Charles  Buckley, 
r.  m.  lockhart, 
H.  B.  Howland, 

Committee. 

Mr.  James  M.  Sankey  read  the  following  recommendation  of 
J.  F.  Alexander  &  Eon,  architects,  of  Peoria,  111.,  and  Lafayette^ 
Ind.,  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Board : 


._L 
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Indianapolis,  Janaarj  2, 1893. 
To  All  Whom  it  May  Ctmeem  : 

This  is  to  certify  that  J.  P.  Alexander  &  Sod,  architects,  of  Peoria,  111.,  and 
Lafajette,  Ind.,  made  all  the  plans,  drawings  and  specificatioos  and  superintended 
the  erection  of  all  the  buildings  on  our  new  State  fair  grounds  at  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  eeventj-two  (72)  in  number,  all  of  which  were  built  during  the  year  1892. 
Their  plans,  drawings  and  specifications  and  estimates  were  correct  and  their  entire 
services  satisfactory,  and  we  take  pleasure  in  recommending  thf  m  to  all  persons 
requiring  the  services  of  competent  and  reliable  architects. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

January  5,  2  p.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  John  M. 
Boggs. 

Mr.  John  P.  Brown,  of  Connersville,  Ind.,  read  the  following 
paper  on 

HIGHWAYS  AND  LAWS  OF  INDIANA. 


JOHN  P.  BROWN,  CONNEBSVELLB.  IND. 


Socially,  morally,  politically  und  financially,  civilization  advances  or  retro- 
grades according  to  the  condition  of  the  highways  of  the  nation,  and  the  highways 
of  a  country  are  an  exponent  of  the  intelligence  and  prosperity  of  its  people.  The 
character  of  the  roads  determines  the  happiness  of  residents,  as  great  prosperity  can 
never  occur  where  there  are  not  good  roads. 

The  profits  or  losses  of  the  farmer  are  always  governed  by  the  faoility  with 
which  he  may  remove  his  crops.  On  every  part  of  the  earth  the  character  of  the 
routes  of  travel  form  a  most  important  factor  in  the  profits  of  the  merchant,  manu- 
facturer and  producer.  That  farmer  who  lives  nearest  the  market  has  the  greatest 
advantage  in  disposing  of  his  productions  and  in  making  his  purchases.  The 
farmer  lives  nearest  the  market  whose  roads  are  in  such  perfect  condition  that  he 
can  load  his  wagon  to  its  full  capacity  and  quickly  move  his  crops  at  any  season 
of  the  year  when  the  markets  are  most  favorable.  Bear  in  mind  'Uhe  chain  is  no 
stronger  than  its  weakest  link,"  and  that  load  only  can  be  hauled  ovpr  a  road 
which  can  be  drawn  up  the  steepest  part  of  the  hill. 

Probably  in  no  pection  of  our  country  has  nature  been  more  lavish  with  all 
the  necessary  provisions  for  highway  construction  than  in  Indiana. 
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Stone  of  the  very  finest  quality  aboands  over  a  large  area  of  the  State.  Gravel 
b«d8  of  vast  extent  are  widely  distributed,  and  in  easy  reach  of  the  roadways, 
while  coal,  wood  and  clay,  with  which  we  may  make  excellent  paving  materials, 
are  equally  plentiful. 

Almost  everywhere  there  is  something  present  which  may  be  utilized  for  mak- 
ing a  firm  and  durable  road  bed. 

We  have  no  mountains  over  which  to  climb  by  abrupt  a«cent,  or  on  which  to 
expend  vast  sums  in  grading  among  long  and  tortuous  ranges,  valleys,  and  passes. 
No  extensive  plains  to  traverse  by  tedious  trails  along  the  sandy  deserts.  No 
deep  canons,  through  which  flow  streams  often  dangerously  swoolen,  which  must 
be  frequently  crossed.  Nor  yet  are  there  extensive,  mirery  swamps  where  over- 
flowing streams  are  no  uncommon  occurrence,  and  corduroy  roads  a  necessity. 

The  topography  of  Indiana  presents  no  serious  obstacle  which  would  require 
great  engineering  skill  to  overcome  (pr(jviding  common  horse-sense  were  used, 
and  not  follow  section  lines  when  they  extend  over  abrupt  hills);  but  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  State  highways  may  be  conntructed,  at  rt-asonable  cost,  in  almost  any 
direction. 

For  highway  classification  the  State  n\ay  be  divided  into  five  distinct  districts, 
varying  in  topography,  and  in  the  kind  and  abundance  of  materials  near  at  hand, 
as  well  as  in  the  cost  of  construction. 

First  section,  the  northwestern  corner,  about  the  Kankakee  River,  with  marshy 
tracts,  where  it  is  necessary  to  construct  ditches  and  raise  embankments  for  the 
road  bed,  and  transport  surfacing  materials  from  other  localities.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  here  highways  may  only  be  built  at  considerable  cost 

The  second  section,  in  the  north  and  northeast,  is  a  more  sandy,  rather  level 
tract,  having  numerous  granite  boulders,  which  the  glaciers  drifting  over  this  re- 
gion dropped  promiscuously.  Naturally  better  drained,  it  is  less  difficult  to  pre- 
pare the  bed,  and  when  finely  crushed  the  boulders  make  substantial  surfacing 
material.  * 

The  third  section  may  be  that  of  the  Wabash,  southwest,  and  also  in  Jackson 
and  other  counties.  Rolling  lands,  with  sand  surface,  and  having  neither  hard 
stone  nor  gravel  suitable  for  roadways.  Often  there  are  sandstones  which  may  be 
nsed  as  a  drainage  and  foundation,  but  a  surface  coating  of  gravel  or  hard  stone 
ia  necessary  to  prevent  rapid  grinding  by  the  vehicles.  The  gravel  of  the  streams 
being  formed  of  soft  stones  is  very  inferior  for  road  making. 

The  fourth  section  is  the  limestone,  clay  hills  along  the  Ohio  River  and  tribu- 
tary streams.  Here  is  the  greatest  cost  in  grading  of  all  the  State,  as  the  tenacious 
clay  contains  fragments  of  limestone,  imbedded  in  such  quantities  as  to  preclude  the 
use  of  road  grading  machinery,  while  the  hills,  rising  abruptly  from  250  to  500 
feel  above  the  river  bottoms,  make  it  difficult  to  secure  easy  grades.  And  yet  the 
limestone,  which  is  so  abundant  and  easily  obtainable,  makes  the  very  best  of  road 
material. 

The  fifth  section,  or  gravel  district,  comprises  a  large  area  in  the  central  and 
eastern  part  of  the  State.  It  has  few  abrupt  hills,  the  surface  being  well  drained, 
slightly  undulating,  and,  aa  a  rule,  gravel  is  abundant.    Besides,  there  are  many 
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quarries  of  hard  stone  BDitable  for  macadam.  Grades  are  usuallj  light;  no  very 
ezpeDsive  embankments  or  ditches  are  required;  but  Httle  manual  labor  is  neces- 
sary, as  most  of  the  road  formation  may  be  done  with  machinery.  Thus  the  cost 
of  construction  is  brought  to  the  very  minimum,  as  compared  with  the  State  at 
large. 

To  frame  a  law  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  State  requires  that  some  latitude 
be  permitted  in  its  execution. 

The  gravel  road  laws,  which  some  counties  in  the  central  part  of  the  State 
have  made  une  of,  notwithstanding  the  objectionable  features,  is  totally  worthless 
in  other  portions  of  the  State. 

A  year  ago  I  wrote  the  Secretaries  of  ten  progressive  States  of  the  Union  ask- 
ing for  copies  of  their  highway  laws,  in  order  that  I  might  study  their  salient 
features  and  ^ftther  some  suggestions  which  would  help  us  in  onr  State.  So  far  I 
find  that  all  have  been  copied  from  the  same  old  source  and  nearly  verbatim. 
They  are  entirely  too  bulky,  too  complicated^  a  vast  amount  of  trash  that  should 
be  weeded  out,  as  it  obBtructs  instead  of  aiding  in  the  construction  of  higkways. 

Our  general  road  law  has  so  many  processes  and  requirements,  and  the  fail- 
ure to  strictly  carry  out  the  needless  exactions  of  any  one  clause^  either  by  the 
printcfr,  surveyor,  or  any  of  his  party— viewers,  appraisers  or  officers  of  the  county 
— invalidates  the  whole  procedure,  throwing  the  costs  upon  the  energetic  farmers 
who  have  petitioned  for  better  roads. 

Criminal  laws  are  enacted  throwing  all  isorts  of  guards  around  the  murderer 
to  prevent  his  being  punished  for  his  misdemeanors.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
lawH  to  punish  the  criminal,  but  to  bleed  the  public  and  provide  business  for  the 
courts  and  lawyers. 

Just  BO  with  our  highway  laws,  which  are  so  exacting  in  their  provisions  that 
in  many  parts  of  our  State  it  has  been  impossible  to  make  any  roads,  although 
since  the  civil  war  $60,000,000  have  been  levied  for  highway  purposes. 

The  late  R^d  Congress,  composed  of  over  five  hundred  delegates,  all  thor- 
oughly interested  and  intensely  in  earnest  for  highway  improvement,  considered 
every  phase  of  the  question  during  three  days,  and  two  entire  nights  in  convention 
as  well,  many  of  the  delegates  having  studied  the  subject  for  years  previously. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Congress  were  the  result  of  careful  comparison 
of  various  opinions,  modifying  the  views  of  all  and  bringing  harmony  out  of  a 
multiplicity  of  ideas.  The  legislation  proposed  by  the  Road  Congress  is  very 
short.  It  ought  not  to  occupy  a  dozen  pages  as  compared  with  our  present  cum- 
bersome affair.  It  should  be  worked  in  so  simple  and  plain  a  manner  and  with  so 
few  exactions  that  any  farmer  may  know  it  thoroughly  and  be  able  to  secure  its 
provisions  and  intentions  without  the  intervention  of  an  attorney. 

WIDE  VERSUS  NARBOW  TIRES. 

Upon  the  continent,  where  heavily  loaded  wagons  have  wide  tires,  sometimes 
ten  inches  in  width,  every  such  vehicle  rolls  and  compacts  the  roadway,  making  it 
better  all  the  while.  An^erican  narrow  tired  vehicles,  on  the  contrary,  cut  the 
roads  into  ruts,  and  grind  the  surfacing  materials  into  dust,  which  is  blown  away 
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hj  winds  or  washed  off  by  rains.  Let  ns  compare  a  wagon  haying  four-inch  tires 
with  another  having  equal  strength  with  one-and-one-half- inch  tires.  We  will 
take  the  circumference  of  each  wheel  to  be  176  inches  (four  feet,  eight  inches,  di- 
ameter). 

On  a  steel  rail  these  would  merely  touch  at  one  point  of  the  circumference, 
but  on  a  firm  road  about  six  inches  of  each  wheel  touches  tlie  roadway  all  the 
while,  and  on  soft  earth — as  a  mud  road  or  open  field — it  varies  according  to  the 
load.  Approximately  thirty  pounds  per  square  inch  of  tire  surface  is  sustained 
on  moderately  soft  ground. 

The  four-inch  tire  loaded  with  two  and  a  half  tons,  and  adding  weight  of. 
wagon,  would  be  supported  on  192  square  inches,  or  forty-eight  inches  for  each 
wheel.  Each  wheel  would  rest  on  twelve  inches  of  its  circumference  touching  the 
earth. 

To  sustain  the  same  load  the  narrow  tired  wheel  would  sink  eight  inches  into 
the  ground.  Thirty- two  inches  of  the  circumf<*r^nce  would  be  beneath  the  sur- 
face. Dragging  through  this  depth  of  earth,  cutting  its  way  as  it  goes,  Im  in  effect 
the  same  as  drawing  the  load  up  a  hill  having  a  constant  grade  of  eight  to  six- 
teen, or  one  foot  rise  to  two  feet  length  of  road — plainly  an  ImpoBsibility  for  any 
team,  except  for  a  few  feet. 

On  the  other  hand,  take  a  load  that  could  be  hauled  over  this  soft  earth  on 
the  narrow  tir«d  wagon,  sinking  the  same  depth  in  the  soil  as  the  wide  tires, 
twelve  inches  of  the  wheel  circumference,  or  eighteen  square  inches  against  the 
fortj-eight  of  the  four-inch  tire — thirty  pounds  per  square  inch  as  before— the 
wagon  would  sustain  1,400  pounds  of  load,  or  seven-tenths  of  a  ton,  as  against 
two  and  one-half  tons  for  the  wide  tires.  The  two  wagons  weigh  the  same,  except 
that  the  wheels  of  one  are  somewhat  lighter  while  clean  and  ten  times  as  heavy 
with  mud,  while  the  wide  tire  rides  upon  the  surface. 

NATIONAL   AID. 

Imperial  roads  were  constructed  in  Europe,  and  a  few  national  roads  in 
America,  for  free  intercourse  with  distant  parts  of  the  nation,  during  the  stage 
coach  and  long  distance  teaming  period;  but  since  the  advent  of  railways,  since 
they  have  so  thoroughly  covered  the  continent  with  a  network  of  rails,  the 
national  roads  have  been  transferred  to  the  various  States,  as  of  no  further  value 
to  the  general  Qovernment,  and  Congressional  aid  should  not  be  asked  for  their 
maintenance  or  the  construction  of  others.  It  might  be  a  good  thing  for  Texas, 
with  half  a  million  miles  of  road  to  build,  but  Rhode  Island,  with  less  than  1,000 
miles,  and  they  in  excellent  condition  now,  would  scarcely  think  it  an  equitable 
division  of  funds. 

Nor  yet  would  Indiana,  with  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  great  southwestern 
State's  milef«go,  find  it  advantageous  when  receiving  her  share  of  the  Treasury 
overplus. 

Althouith  Virginia  and  Maryland,  that  now  receive  so  many  benefits  from 
their  proximity  to  the  capital,  would  be  well  covered  with  national  highways. 

9 — Bd.  of  Agb. 
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Mr.  Billingsley.  In  regard  to  repealing  the  law,  so  far  as  the 
Supervisors  are  concerned,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  that 
fact  again.  If  you  repeal  the  law  dispensing  with  Supervisors, 
you  have  to  put  somebody  in  their  place.  There  are  sixty-five 
thousand  miles  in  this  State,  and  the  Superintendents  would  be 
obliged  to  have  assistance,  and  they  will  have  to  be  paid  for  it. 
I  would  suggest  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  amend  the 
present  law  so  that  the  Township  Trustee  and  the  County  Cora- 
missioners  might  be  made  a  Board  of  Overseers  of  the  roads  in 
the  county,  and  that  they  might  meet  once  or  twice  a  year  in 
the  townships,  and  the  Township  Trustees  should  be  required 
to  call  the  people  in  their  county  together  once  or  twice  a  year 
to  consider  the  road  interest.  In  my  judgment  there  is  more 
in  this  matter  of  calling  the  people  together  on  this  question 
and  having  them  investigate  it  in  a  public  way  than  there  is  in 
almost  any  other  feature  of  this  road  question.  The  people 
will  begin  to  see  the  necessity  of  electing  Township  Trustees, 
or  officers  who  will  execute  the  law.  It  has  been  a  political 
quewtion  before  as  to  who  should  be  Trustee,  and  if  it  is  a 
political  question,  it  will  be  a  proper  question  to  come  up  at 
every  town  meeting.  I  see  nothing  in  the  future  that  will 
bring  us  as  large  a  return  in  advancement  along  this  line  as  the 
fact  of  calling  the  people  together  to  discuss  this  question.  It 
is  an  easy  matter  to  figure  a  saving  here,  and  a  saving  there, 
but  when  we  come  down  to  practical  facts  it  will  be  admitted 
that  the  great  thing  is  to  have  the  roads  properly  taken  care  of. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  regard  to  the  breadth  of  the 
wheels.  I  think  it  would  be  a  saving  if  the  tires  would  be 
broadened.  I  was  talking  to  a  gentleman  the  other  day  who 
owns  a  number  of  teams,  and  he  said  that  he  would  be  in  favor 
of  a  tax  on  teams  for  the  reason  that  if  that  tax  is  applied  to 
the  improvement  of  the  public  highways  that  he  would  have 
less  wear  and  tear  on  the  teams,  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
the  best  investment  that  could  be  made. 

Mr,  Terhune.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  only  in  regard  to 
the   idea  that  seems   to  permeate  the  minds  of ^  some  of  the 
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farmers  preseot  in  regard  to  some  of  the  things  which  were 
advocated  by  the  Road  Congress  which  met  here  last  month. 

In  the  first  place,  the  idea  was  to  secure  better  roads  in 
Indiana,  and  we  thought  that  could  be  accomplished  by  con- 
c<ntrating  the  management  of  our  roads.  We  thought  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  Indiana  might  be  curtailed,  and  the 
power  to  manage  the  roads  given  to  fewer  men ;  we  thought 
perhaps  to  the  Township  Trustees,  and  we  thought  that  Ddight 
be  a  large  saving  of  the  people's^  money  and  better  results 
secured. 

There  is  another  idea  that  has  gone  out  in  regard  to  the 
Congress;  the  delegates  seem  to  be  afraid  if  we  disturb  the 
present  law  we  will  increase  the  rate  of  taxation.  The  questiom 
of  taxation  would  be  left  where  it  is  now — with  the  Township 
Trustees  and  the  County  Board  of  Commissioners.  We  don't 
propose  to  increase  the  taxation,  but  to  concentrate  the  man- 
agement of  the  roads,  and  give  the  management  of  the  roads 
and  the  tax  of  the  roads  into  fewer  hands. 

I  believe  the  farmers  who  were  at  that  meeting — and  it  was 
a  meeting  of  farmers,  they  came  to  that  meeting  and  paid 
their  own  expenses  in  order  to  talk  over  this  matter — expressed 
the  sense  of  the  people  in  Indiana  that  the  system  of  road 
supervisors  is  a  failure.  It  has  certainly  proven  so  in  some  of 
the  counties. 

Mr,  Bolds.  The  closer  we  can  get  to  the  people  the  better 
work  we  can  get  done.  I  know  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  Indi- 
ana who  does  not  wish  for  good  roads,  but  the  question  is 
whether  we  are  able  to  make  the  kind  of  roads  advocated  by 
some  people. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  theory  of  bringing  to  the  United  States 
and  compelling  the  farmers  to  use  certain  kinds  of  road  work- 
ing machines.  I  feel  that  I  am  competent  to  defend  my 
position  in  regard  to  what  the  farmers  need  before  Judge 
Martindale  .or  anyone  else.  I  admit  that  we  need  good  roads, 
but  the  question  is,  who  is  to  pay  for  all  these  grand  highways 
that  are  advocated?     I  insist  that  this  movement  and   this 
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agitation  in  regard  to  good  roads  was  originated  by  the  wheel- 
men and  nobody  else.  The  Chairman  of  the  Wheelmen's 
Association  was  the  one  that  oflFered  the  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  ''The  Roads  in  the  United  States."  I  am  in  favor  of 
good  roads,  but  not  in  favor  ot  higher  taxation. 

Mr,  Douh.  I  presunae  I  state  the  truth  when  I  say  that  there 
is  not  a  tiller  of  the  soil  in  this  room,  and,  perhaps,  in  this 
country,  that  is  not  a  friend  of  good  roads.  We  all  are.  It  is, 
perhaps,  well  to  turn  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question  and 
take  a  glance  over  the  numberless  miles  of  road  that  we  have 
got.  If  we  go  ahead  too  fast  in  the  matter  of  building  roads 
and  an  additional  expense  is  put  upon  the  farmers  it  would  be 
a  great  burden  to  them,  tiometimes  the  American  nation  is 
charged  with  being  in  too  much  of  a  hurry;  they  want  to  get 
at  one  jump  what  it  has  taken  other  nations  a  hundred  jumps 
to  get. 

If  you  read  the  history  of  England  on  the  question  of  roads, 
and  there  is  no  question  about  her  having  good  roads  now,  you 
will  find  that  for  sixteen  centuries  after  the  founding  of  that 
country  England  did  not  have  as  goods  roads  as  the  United 
States  has  to-day. 

When  we  look  at  the  work  that  has  been  done  by  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  in  the  matter  of  making  and  improving  the  roads 
we  should  say  "Well  done."  I  do  not  like  to  hear  this  non- 
sense about  the  farmers  blocking  the  wheels  of  progress. 

As  to  our  road  laws,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Billingsley,  that  it  does 
not  matter  what  you  call  the  man  who  superintends  the  roads. 
The  fact  is,  that  good  work  can  not  be  accomplished  without 
some  one  thoroughly  competent  to  supervise  and  oversee  the 
work.  Under  the  present  supervisor  system  I  will  admit  that 
there  is  often  incompetent,  unsatisfactory  work  done,  and  the 
question  is,  how  the  work  can  be  done  in  the  best  way,  and 
what  system  will  enable  us  to  do  it? 

The  farmers  are  not  wanting  a  new  legislation,  but  they 
want  to  know  how  to  get  full  value  for  the  money  paid.  They 
do  not  want  to  be  loaded  with  taxation  to  make  roads  in  Indi- 
ana, but  they  want  to  take  hold  of  the  thing  in  a  practical  way, 
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and  we  do  not  want  to  burden  greater  than  we  can  bear.  My 
experience  is  that  when  you  make  one  mile  of  good  roads  you 
stimulate  the  appetite  for  another  mile,  and  if  you  go  on  in  this 
way  in  the  course  of  time  we  will  have  better  roads.  As  the 
necessity  comes  for  better  roads  we  will  be  able  to  have  them, 
and  I  think  the  sentiment  of  our  farmers  is  that  we  should  not 
strike  down  our  present  road  law  unless  we  get  something 
better  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Howland.  There  is  just  one  question  that  I  want  to  talk 
upon,  and  that  is  the  idea  that  the  gentlemen  know  what  is 
better  for  the  farming  community  than  they  do  themselves.  I 
want  to  say  right  here,  that  from  personal  observation  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  that  the  advancement  in  the  farming  commu- 
nity has  been  unparalleled,  and  to-day  in  all  things  the  farmer 
it  abreast  of  any  of  the  professions,  equal  to  them.  We  can 
take  any  county  in  this  State,  take  the  whole  citizenship  of 
that  county,  and  you  can  take  Indianapolis  and  her  whole  cit- 
izenship, and  in  point  of  intelligence  they  will  outrank  Indi- 
anapolis. 

I  am  tired  of  this  talk  that  you  must  educate  the  farmer.  It 
sounds  to  me  like  rot.  When  we  see  paper  after  paper  telling 
of  the  ignorance,  and  of  the  opportunities  that  the  farmers  do 
not  enjoy,  and  they  want  to  recommend  this  good  thing  and 
that  good  thing.  You  may  go  out  into  the  country  anywhere 
in  the  State,  and  you  will  find  the  people  fully  awake  and  up 
to  the  times,  iCnd  they  will  see  to  it  that  the  roads  that  are 
essential  to  their  convenience  are  built,  and  they  have  seen  to 
it.  I  can  show  you  in  Marion  County  under  the  present  law 
miles  and  miles  of  gravel  road  built  by  the  people,  and  they  are 
satisfied  with  the  law  to-day. 

I  want  to  answer  one  question  of  Judge  Martindale.  He 
admitted  that  in  counties  where  they  have  gravel  they  do  not 
need  this  law.  Then  if  he  admits  that,  why  does  he  want  to 
enforce  it  upon  us?  If  you  get  all  this  expensive  machinery 
recommended  by  the  Road  Congress  in  the  counties  where  they 
do  not  have  gravel,  I  should  not  object  to  it,  that  is,  if  we 
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could  make  a  local  law,  sonaething  which  would  apply  just  to 
the  localities  where  they  do  not  have  gravel,  but  that  can  not 
be  done.  I  do  not  want  to  accept  anything,  or  be  forced  to  use 
any  of  the  machinery  recommended,  or  do  anything  that  will 
add  an  expense  to  the  people.  Therefore  I  protest  against  any 
change  in  ihe  law  that  will  have  that  effect. 

Mr.  Latta.  It  has  occurred  to  me  several  times  to  say  this. 
I  am  reminded  in  this  meeting  by  the  constant  references  made 
to  the  attitude  of  the  wheelmen  toward  this  great  question  of 
road  improvement,  to  something  in  the  New  Testament.  Cer- 
tain persons  were  engaged  in  casting  out  evil  spirits  in  the 
name  of  Christ.  Those  who  were  closely  associated  with  Christ 
forbade  them  doing  so,  and  John  said,  "Master,  we  saw  one 
casting  out  devils  in  thy  name,  and  we  forbade  him,  because 
he  foUoweth  not  with  us." 

And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  *'  Forbid  him  not;  for  he  that  is 
not  against  us  is  for  us."  And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  as  the 
wheelmen  are  not  against  us  they  are  for  us. 

It  is  my  belief,  and  I  speak  unreservedly  and  sincerely,  that 
we  should  welcome  from  any  quarter  a  discussion  that  brings 
this  question  to  the  front,  for  out  of  this  public  agitation  will 
come  education.  Our  ideas  will  crystallize,  and  we  will  have 
an  increasing  desire  for  better  roads,  and  it  will  result  in  our 
diligence  in  the  enforcement  ot  the  law. 

While  we  may  welcome  agitation  in  this  matter,  it  might  be 
well  to  put  on  the  brakes  and  see  that  no  wild  schemes  are  put 
through,  but  let  us  welcome  a  discussion  on  this  question  from 
any  and  every  quarter. 

Let  us  think  about  this  matter.  Let  us  try  to  encourage 
enlarged  and  broad  views  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  we  can  see 
the  value  of  good  roads,  and  what  they  mean  to  the  country. 
Let  us  look  at  the  matter  in  all  its  different  phases.  Suppose 
the  wheelmen  do  advocate  the  building  of  good  roads?  That 
does  not  compel  you  to  buy  a  bicycle.  You  can  use  your  dis- 
cretion as  to  that.  I  have  been  talking  to  a  great  many  of  the 
farmers  in  the  State  in  regard  to  this  matter.     I  am  not  here 
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to  express  my  own  views  alone.  My  relations  to  the  farmers 
nre  such  that  they  look  to  me  for  the  expression  of  their  sen- 
timents. 

We  have,  of  course,  a  great  range  of  conditions  in  our  State, 
and  the  same  range  of  ideas  as  to  the  methods  of  improving 
our  highways.  The  plan  recommended  by  the  gentleman  in 
the  northern  part  of  my  county  would  not  do  at  all  for  the 
southern  part.  We  meet  these  extremes  at  very  close  intervals. 
Can  we  have  a  system  that  will  be  flexible,  that  will  allow  us 
to  go  OB  and  improve  our  highways  year  after  year,  so  far  as 
we  realize  the  need  of  it?  It  seems  to  me  that  would  be  a  de- 
sirable thing. 

One  suggestion  was  made  to  me,  and  I  gave  it.  You  know 
that  a  great  many,  in  view  of  the  expense  of  building  gravel 
roads  by  the  legal  process,  or  one  of  the  processes  by  which 
you  coerce  all  owners  to  pay  alike,  in  view  of  the  expense  of 
building  ro^ds  under  that  system,  a  great  many  have  gone  to 
building  roads  on  the  donation  or  subecription  plan.  Of  course 
it  is  found  in  many  cases  that  the  wealthy  land  owner  who  is 
not  progressive  in  hie  ideas  opposes  the  building  of  the  road, 
and  it  is  left  for  the  public  spirited  man  to  build  them,  and 
those  who  make  donations  to  the  roads  lay  them  down  in  front 
of  the  houses  of  such  men,  and  iu  many  cases  because  they 
could  even  then  build  their  roads  more  cheaply  than  resorting 
to  the  other  plan  which,  in  some  cases,  is  mere  robbery. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  a  provision  to  be  attached  to  the 
law  which  permits  people  to  build  the  donation  roads  by  which 
a  certain  portion  of  the  owners  along  the  road  could  be  made 
to  give  their  share  toward  building  the  roads  with  the  rest? 
I  don't  know  whether  that  would  be  possible  or  not,  because  it 
would  involve  legal  proceedings,  and  I  feel  that  I  express  the 
views  of  the  farmers  when  I  say  that  we  want  to  avoid  court 
proceedings. 

I  know  one  thing  about  which  there  seems  to  be  a  misap- 
prehension. There  is  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  some  ignorant 
people  that  if  the  resolutions  of  the  Koad  Congress  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Legislature  and  enacted,  that  the  funds  would 
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be  placed  in  the  general  treasary  or  in  the  State  treasury,  and 
then  be  distributed  to  the  counties  needing  it,  and  the  counties 
that  have  already  built  their  roads  would  have  to  build  the 
roads  of  other  counties.  The  law  does  not  contemplate  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  It  simply  permits  the  building  of  the 
roads  as  the  people  see  fit;  it  does  not  coerce  them  to  build  a 
certain  number  of  roads  every  year.  That  was  a  phase  that 
was  inserted  at  first,  but  it  was  stricken  out. 

This  question  of  the  improving  of  roads,  it  seems  to  me,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  questions  that  has  come  to  our  people, 
interesting  to  all  alike,  and  to  no  one  more  than  the  farmers 
themselves.  The  more  that  the  question  is  discussed  at  the 
institutions  and  conventions  and  meetings  all  over  the  country, 
the  more  rapidly  will  we  be  educated  on  the  road  question,  and 
when  we  have  the  right  sentiment  then  our  present  law  will  be 
far  more  eftective. 

Mr,  Loekhart  I  feel  very  much  interested  in  this  road  work. 
I  was  pleased  with  the  address  of  Mr.  Billingsley.  I  think  his 
paper  was  a  grand  one  indeed.  I  have  been  so  much  interested 
for  the  last  few  mouths  in  this  road  work  that  I  have  been 
seeking  all  the  information  that  I  could  get.  Long  before  the 
Road  Congress  was  held  I  read  all  the  addresses  on  the  subject 
that  I  could  get.  Recently  there  was  a  work  handed  to  me  by 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  thought  that  I  might  find  some  further 
information  and  statistics  ,on  the  question.  Permit  me  to  say 
that  almost  all  that  I  read  in  that  book  and  in  many  of  the 
papers  is  theoretic.     It  is  not  practical. 

My  farm  is  about  seven  miles  from  town,  ^nd  we  have 
five  hills  on  the  road  between  my  house  and  the  village.  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  our  Township  Trustee  to  do  something 
toward  improving  that  road.  It  has  been  shown  just  what  we 
can  draw  on  level  roads,  and  what  we  can  draw  where  we  have 
grades  and  hills.  I  said  to  our  Township  Trustee  not  long  ago 
that  with  a  thousand  dollars  we  could  cut  down  the  tops  of 
those  hills  and  cut  roads  through  those  hills  so  that  we  could 
draw  50  per  cent,  more  in  every  load.    The  Trustee  said  that 
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he  wished  that  I  would  agitate  this  matter.  He  said  that  he 
understood  that  he,  as  Trustee,  could  levy  a  tax,  and  that  it 
could  be  used  toward  cutting. down  those  hills. 

As  to  the  running  of  the  bicycles  on  the  road,  I  want  to  say 
that  there  has  never  been  anything  that  attracted  more  attention 
in  my  section  of  the  country  than  the  trip  of  the  men  on  their 
bicycles  from  Chicago  to  New  York  last  summer.  We  were 
interested  in  their  journey,  and  knew  when  they  left  Chicago, 
and  of  their  experience  until  they  arrived  in  New  York.  You 
remember  that  the  roads  were  in  such  a  bad  condition  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  that  the  men  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  road  and  take  the  Lake  Shore  track.  The  experience  of 
these  wheelmen  brought  forcibly  to  mind  the  condition  of  the 
roads,  and  the  question  came  to  me.  Is  it  possible  that  the  roads 
are  in  such  a  condition  that  the  men  have  to  take  to  the  rail- 
road tracks?  That  fact  made  the  people  think  about  the 
question  that  put  these  roads  in  a  better  condition. 

A  Delegate.  If  the  law  is  amended  so  that  the  Supervisors 
are  to  act  under  the  supervision  of  the  Township  Trustee  I 
think  something  could  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  James  Wildman.  1  was  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Indianapolis  to  attend  the  Road  Congress  that  was  recently 
held  here.  Some  months  ago  the  Board  of  Trade  received  a 
letter  from  some  one  asking  the  Board  of  Trade  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  attend  a  national  congress  to  be  held  at  Chicago 
at  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  World's  Fair.  Col.  McDonald 
and  myself  were  there.  I  might  say  something  about  what 
was  done  there,  but  before  I  come  to  that  I  desire  to  say  that 
I  have  been  interested  in  roads  for  some  time,  and  am  now. 
On  my  twenty- fifth  birthday  I  was  working  on  the  roads. 

I  discovered  in  the  National  Congress  that  there  is  a  national 
organization  for  improving  roads.  Col.  Pope,  of  Boston, 
appeared  to  be  master  of  ceremonies  at  this  meeting,  and  Mr. 
Stone,  of  New  York,  took  a  prominent  and  active  part.  They 
had  succeeded  in  the  last  Congress  in  getting  a  resolution 
through  asking  that  a  national  road  commission  be  appointed 
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for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  plan  of  getting  a  law  passed,  and 
adopted  a  national  system  of  road  working. 

I  would.be  bitterly  opposed  to  any  proposition  of  that  kind, 
for  I  do  not  think  it  is  practical.  I  think  what  would  work  in 
one  State  would  not  work  in  another,  just  as  what  would  be 
effected  in  one  county  would  not  be  in  another.  The  laws  have 
to  be  general,  and  if  the  conditions  are  such  that  they  are 
favorable  to  one  State,  then  that  State  can  take  advantage  of  it. 

One  great  trouble  likely  to  arise  is  the  danger  of  having  too 
much  legislation.  My  opinion  is  that  the  road  laws  that  we 
have  are  good  enough.  The  free  gravel  road  is  first  rate,  and 
in  those  counties  where  it  is  applicable,  and  they  can  take 
advantage  of  it,  they  can  do  so,  and  in  those  counties  where  it 
is  not,  they  will  resort  to  other  measures. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  ask  the  Legislature  to 
make  any  radical  change  in  the  law.  Let  it  be  as  it  is  now, 
with  some  minor  changes.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  enforce 
the  laws  that  we  now  have. 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  increasing  taxation.  One  of  the  gen- 
tlemen in  talking  here  made  a  very  dark  picture  of  the  Indiana 
roads.  Now  I  think  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  that  has 
made  more  rapid  progress  in  the  last  few  years  time  than  the 
State  of  Indiana  in  improving  her  public  highways.  (Ap- 
plause). 

Instead  of  having  that  dark  picture  before  us  of  the  country 
being  a  mud  hole  and  swamp,  I  want  to  say  that  those  gentle- 
men who  say  that  do  not  know  anything,  for  we  have  as  good 
roads,  and  have  made  as  rapid  progress,  and  have  as  intelligent 
farmers  as  any  State  in  the  Union.  (Applause.)  We  don't 
want  to  move  too  fast.  We  have  good  laws.  See  that  they 
are  enforced. 

I  know  something  about  taxation,  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
any  higher  taxes. 

We  have  perhaps  a  larger  school  fund  in  the  State  of  Indiana 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union  in  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion. Our  school  fund  is  ample  for  all  school  purposes,  and  we 
are  not  in  need  of  any  more. 
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There  is  one  thought  that  has  occurred  to  me  and  it  is  this: 
the  saloon  license,  I  believe,  goes  into  the  school  fund.  How 
would  it  do  to  take  that  tax  and  help  to  relieve  the  farmers  by 
dividing  the  saloon  tax  with  the  city  and  the  public  highways 
of  the  county.  Help  along  that  improvement.  (Applause.) 
For  instance,  we  will  take  Greensburg.  I  don't  know  how 
many  saloons  you  have  got  there,  but  the  saloons  have  to  pay 
taxes,  and  suppose  there  are  one  thousand  dcjUars  raised  on  the 
saloons  in  that  town.  How  would  it  do  to  take  five  hundred 
of  the  school  fund  and  devote  it  to  the  improving  of  the  streets 
in  Greensburg,  and  the  other  five  hundred  to  the  improving  of 
the  roads? 

Mr.  Conner.  I  think  all  this  agitation  on  the  road  question 
is  a  very  healthlul  sign.  Carlisle  epitomizes  all  philosophy  by 
saying  that  the  healthy  knows  nothing  of  health,  only  the  sick. 
We  have  found  ourselves  in  a  sick  condition  on  account  of  the 
roads,  and  this  agitation  that  is  going  on  is  a  good  one,  and  no 
one  need  to  be  alarmed  about  it.  The  principal  thing  that  we 
want  to  call  attention  to  now  is  a  specific  thing. 

It  has  been  asked  here  what  particular  thing  you  would  rec- 
ommend. Two  or  three  times  the  question  has  been  asked. 
It  has  been  stated  here  in  papere,  and  certainly  in  the  discus 
eion,  that  tbere  are  four  or  five  thousand  Supervisors  in  the 
State.  One  trouble  lying  at  the  foundation  of  this  whole  road 
system,  as  the  States  have  found  in  the  construction  of  streets 
in  the  cities,  and  recently  in  this  city  where  there  has  been 
recently  adopted  a  charter,  is  that  there  is  nothing  specific  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  roads.  I  think  the  particular  thing 
that  we  want  to  do  is  that  some  kind  of  specification  for  the 
roads,  the  superstructure  and  the  building  of  roads  should  be 
filled  in  the  county  office.  Some  kind  of  specifications  should 
be  thought  of.  You  know  an  architect  who  makes  the  plans 
for  a  house  will  superintend  twenty  or  thirty  more  and  construct 
them  and  have  specifications  especially  for  them  filed  in  some 
public  office. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  present  law  might  be  considered 
along  that  line. 
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Mr.  Latta  suggested  a  very  excellent  remedy  in  regard  to 
the  improvement  of  the  law,  and  that  is  that  of  making  only 
freeholders  eligible  to  the  office  of  Supervisor. 

Mr,  Shirley^  Allen  County.  On  last  Saturday  the  farmers 
and  men  who  were  interested  in  the  roads  of  Allen  county  had 
a  meeting  at  Fort  Wayne,  and  I  was  one  of  a  committee  of 
three  appointed  to  look  after  it.  After  due  deliberation  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  and  passed  a  resolution  unanimously  to  leave 
the  roads  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  meaning  the  officers  who 
now  have  control  of  them.  There  was  quite  a  number  who 
opposed  the  Supervisor  system  and  thought  that  the  Township 
Trustee  should  have  more  care  of  the  roads. 

It  is  a  fact  that  our  public  school  system  is  receiving  praiee 
from  every  State  in  the  Union.  Any  one  knows  when  he 
crosses  the  line  of  Indiana  by  the  school  houses.  It  is  a  fact 
that  we  have  better  school  houses  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  another  fact  is,  coupled  with  this,  and  that  is  that 
the  schools  are  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  Township 
Trustee. 

The  Township  Trustee  in  building  school  houses  has  almost 
the  power  of  a  king.  No  one  can  object  to  what  he  does.  He 
can  locate  the  school  houses  where  he  wishes,  and  he  can  build 
where  he  wishes  and  the  kind  of  houses  he  desires  to  have. 
This  system  has  been  in  vogue  quite  a  while  and  no  one  is  ob- 
jecting to  it,  because  the  Township  Trustee  is  charged  with 
those  duties,  and  as  a  rule  he  is  one  of  the  best  citizens  in  the 
township,  and  he  is  going  to  locate  the  school  houses  for  the 
good  of  the  people. 

Mr,  Buckley.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  important 
thing  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  roads  that  we  have  not  touched 
upon  and  that  is  the  location  of  them.  In  Indiana  we  have 
numerous  streams  and  the  roads  have  been  laid  out  in  olden 
times  in  a  zigzag  way.  I  believe  that  as  soon  as  we  have  a  law 
passed  requiring  roads  put  on  the  sectional  line,  or  as  near  the 
sectional  line  as  possible,  that  soon  we  will  have  better  roads. 
We  will  care  more  to  work  them  and  will  have  a  greater  deter- 
mination to  make  good   roads.       The  roads  are   too  much 
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neglected  now  and  we  do  not  work  with  the  determination 
that  we  should. 

Mr.  Cotton^  Wells  County.  I  am  a  delegate  appointed  by 
onr  County  Institute  to  come  here. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  suggestions  in  regard  to 
changing  the  law,  and  there  has  been  a  request  that  sugges- 
tions could  be  made  in  regard  to  those  changes. 

We  have  made  the  greatest  progress  of  any  State  in  the 
Union  in  this  matter,  and  our  roads  are  made  faster  than  in 
any  other  State,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  one  thing  that 
we  must  do  if  we  desire  to  better  the  condition  of  our  roads, 
and  that  is  the  best  thing  and  the  most  intelligent  that  we  ciin 
do  if  we  desire  to  better  our  road,  and  that  would  be  to  act  in- 
telligently when  we  go  to  the  polls.  When  we  go  to  the  polls 
we  must  consider  the  candidates.  We  must  study  and  think 
who  would  make  a  good,  intelligent  Supervisor,  and  not  vote 
for  any  man  who  could  not  fill  that  position  intelligently  and 
ably.  Then,  when  we  get  a  good,  intelligent  Supervisor,  he 
must  be  placed  under  a  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of 
his  duty,  and  let  him  be  authorized  with  the  power  to  make 
every  man  work  right;  apd  when  he  has  done  his  work 
thoroughly  and  properly  we  will  have  good  roads.  The 
trouble  has  been  that  if  a  man  is  not  fit  for  anything  else  we 
will  elect  him  Supervisor. 

So  I  think  if  we  employ  the  means  that  we  have  got  in 
building  our  roads,  and  in  enforcing  the  law,  and  acting  ju- 
diciously in  electing  the  Supervisor,  we  can  have  good  roads. 

Mr,  Campbell^  Jay  County,  The  first  paper  that  I  heard 
read  here  to-day  on  the  subject  of  the  improvement  of  the 
roads  was  a  very  good  one.  What  was  said  on  the  subject  of 
having  good  road  beds  I  thought  was  very  important.  From 
my  own  observation,  the  roads  are  being  very  much  improved. 

There  seems  to  be  a  desire  upon  the  part  of  a  great  many 
here  to  know,  in  some  way,  hosv  we  can  have  a  better  expend- 
iture of  the  money  that  is  assessed  for  road  purposes. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  objection  to  the  work  being 
done  on  the  road  inside  of  a  few  weeks,  and  then  nothing  left  to 
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take  care  of  the  roads  the  balance  of  the  year.  While  that 
diecuBsion  was  going  on  it  reraiuded  me  of  the  law  of  Penn- 
sylvania. They  have  a  road  law  there  under  which  a  certain 
man  is  elected  Path-Maeter,  or  Road  Supervisor. 

A  tax  is  levied  against  every  individual  who  pays  taxes  for 
road  purposes,  and  every  farmer  who  is  assessed  for  keeping 
up  road  purposes  can  go  to  this  Path-Master,  and,  if  he  desires, 
work  out  his  road  tax.  The  Path- Master  hires  him,  and  gives 
him  a  receipt  for  the  work  he  does. 

It  seems  that  a  system  that  would  keep  the  roads  of  Indiana 
in  a  good  condition  during  the  whole  of  the  year  would  be  a 
good  thing. 

I  do  not  object  to  our  present  road  law  in  this  State  if  the 
men  who  are  entrusted  with  the  businefls  can  be  compelled  to 
do  the  work.  We  have  the  right  under  our  law  to  work  out 
our  land  tax,  and  we  can  work  so  many  days  for  our  poll  tax ; 
but  the  Supervisors  are  careless  about  having  the  work  done. 
They  will  tell  the  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  work  out  his  road 
tax  that  he  can  work  out  his  land  tax,  but  they  do  not  see  that 
he  does  it.  The  fact  is,  I  know  of  Supervisors  who  have  given 
receipts  before  there  was  ever  a  load  of  gravel  laid  on  the  road, 
and  it  was  never  done  afterwards. 

There  should  be  a  penalty  against  the  Supervisor  who  fails 
to  do  his  duty  in  this  regard. 

So  far  as  the  free  gravel  road  is  concerned,  I  think  it  is  a 
very  good  one.  I  don't  know  how  we  could  better  it.  There  is 
too  much  money  exacted  from  the  farmers  along  the  line  of  the 
roads  for  the  amount  of  work  that  is  done.  They  go  to  work 
and  make  an  estimate  of  how  much  it  takes  to  build  a  road, 
and  then  the  contractors  build  it  and  make  it  as  cheap  as  they 
can,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  road  is  half  built,  and 
after  it  is  built  the  tax  comes  on  the  people  to  rebuild  it.  I 
think  when  the  contract  is  awarded  for  the  building  of  the 
road,  after  the  specifications  are  made,  that  there  should  be  an 
engineer  in  charge  of  the  building  of  the  road,  under  a  sufficient 
bond  that  he  shall  construct  that  road  in  the  proper  manner. 
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Mr.  Hasselman,  of  Dekalb  County.  At  a  meeting  held  in  De- 
kalb County  on  the  28th  of  December,  a  large  number  of 
farmers  were  there,  with  resolutions  drawn  and  indorsed,  con- 
demning almost  in  toto  the  action  of  the  Road  Congress  at  this 
place. 

The  people  there  are  very  much  opposed  to  any  change  in 
our  present  law.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wells  County 
has  given  us,  perhaps,  the  best  remedy  that  we  can  have  for 
bettering  the  condition  of  our  roads,  and  that  is  to  elect  com- 
petent men  supervisors  or  managers  of  the  road,  but  it  must 
be  done  at  the  polls.  A  learned  man  said  that  almost  any  man 
can  fill  the  office  of  Governor  or  Representative,  but  you  want 
a  good  man,  and  the  best  man  that  you  can  have  for  Road  Su- 
pervisor, and  I  think  that  if  we,  as  tax-payers,  and  as  people 
who  are  interested  in  the  construction  of  better  roads,  would 
put  that  in  practice,  and  take  the  best  man  that  we  have  for 
Road  Supervisor,  under  the  present  law  -we  will  have  a  satis- 
factory law.  The  truth  is,  you  can  not  lodge  brains  or  energy 
into  any  man. 

I  have  seen,  since  I  came  to  this  city,  petitions,  signed  by 
over  six  hundred  people,  to  our  Representatives,  asking  them 
not  to  indorse  the  action  of  the  Road  Congress. 

Mr.  Davidson  moved  that  the  State  Board  proper  be  allowed 
to  retire  to  transact  necessary  business. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  wishes 
of  this  Delegate  Board  with  reference  to  the  change  in  the 
present  road  law  is  here  read  by  Mr.  Mitchell. 

We,  your  committee  appointed  to  exprero  the  wishes  of  this  Delegate  Board 
of  Agriculture,  with  reference  to  needed  changes  of  our  present  road  laws,  beg  leave 
to  make  the  following  report: 

1.  That  the  present  ajntem  of  District  Supervisor  should  be  abolished. 

2.  That  each  township  should  constitute  a  Road  District,  and  the  highways 
of  such  township  should  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Township  Trus- 
tee for  all  work  and  improvements  thereon. 

3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  road  fund,  the  County  Commissioners 
should  levy  upon  all  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  each  township,  including 
cities  and  incorporated  towns  therein,  to  the  amount  of  taxes  recommended  by  the 
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Township  Trustee,  which  should  be  levied  and  collected  u  other  taxes  are  now 
collected  bj  law. 

4.  The  monej  so  collected  from  such  road  tax  levy  rhould  be  known  as  the 
Road  Fund8,  and  should  be  expended  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
public  highways,  and  the  amount  collected  should  be  expended  upon  the  roads  of 
that  township. 

6.  That  the  County  Treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  Road  Funds. 

H.    That  all  improvemfnts  where  the    estimated   amount  to  be  expended 
aniountR  to  twenty-five  dollars,  or  more,  whether  for  construction  or  repairs,  should, 
be  done  by  contract,  let  by  the  Township  Trustee,  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder, 
who  ^hall  give  bond  for  the  faithful  compliance  of  his  bid. 

7.  That  no  salary  or  compensation  should  be  paid  any  officer  other  than 
those  expres.'^iy  provided  for  by  law. 

8.  We  recommend  that  the  Legislature  amend  the  Free  Gravel  Road  Law  so 
as  to  allow  a  majority  of  resident  land  holders,  along  any  proposed  line  of  road, 
to  petition  for  and  have  constructed  a  gravel  or  macadamized  road,  under  the 
Gravel  Road  Law,  and  alno  amend  so  as  to  reduce  expenses  to  the  smallest  limit, 
simplifying  the  court  procedure,  and  by  the  issuing  of  five  per  cent,  bonds,  and  by 
assessing  railroad  property  located  within  two  miles  of  such  improvement  the 
same  as  real  estate  is  assessed. 

9.  That  all  repairs  done  upon  free  gravel  roads  shall  be  done  by  contract  let 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

10.  The  tax-payers  shall  have  the  right  to  work  out  their  road  taxes  under  the 
contractor,  on  same  conditions  as  other  laborers  employed  by  said  contractor. 

11.  We  also  recommend  that  all  able-bodied  citizens  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  50  years  be  required  to  perform  not  less  than  two  days'  work  upon  the  public 
highways. 

12.  And  we  further  recommend  that  no  increase  of  taxes  for  road  purposes 
should  be  made. 

13.  That  any  changes  of  road  laws  that  may  be  made  by  legislation,  if  any 
officers  Hhall  be  provided  by  such  legislation,  such  officers  shall,  in  all  cases,  be 
elected  by  the  people,  and  not  appointed. 

Robert  Mitchell, 
IsoM  Ray, 
I.  M.  Miller, 
L.  Littleton, 
J.  8.  Davis. 

It  is  moved  that  the  report  be  adopted  by  eections. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

Mr.  Mitchell  read  section  one,  which  is  as  follows : 

**  That  the  present  system  of  District  Supervisor  shoald  be 
abolished." 

Mr.  Cotton.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  abolishing  our  Supervisor 
system  until  we  have  something  in  view  that  is  better.    I  don't 
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see  why  we  can  oot  have  jast  as  competent  a  Supervisor  as  a 
Trustee  will  be.  The  Trustee  in  our  township  lives  in  town 
and  is  a  butcher.  Is  he  as  competent  to  superintend  the  roads 
as  a  man  who  lives  in  the  country  ?  The  Supervisor  lives  out 
in  the  country,  and  sees  the  roads  every  few  days,  and  more 
able  to  look  after  the  roads  than  the  man  who  sees  them  only 
once  in  awhile. 

Mr.  Stephens.  I  am  opposed  to  this  resolution  for  the  same 
reason  that  my  friend  has  just  expressed.  People  who  live  in 
towns  have  no  idea  of  the  little  influence  that  the  farmers  chid 
tax-payers  have. 

In  my  own  township  it  is  controlled  by  the  town,  and  by  the 
whiskey  ring.  They  elect  whoever  they  please  for  Trustee, 
and  I  say  to  you  that  as  long  as  that  influence  blights  the  in- 
telligence of  this  country,  it  is  for  representative  men  like  we 
have  here  to  try  to  reform  the  people,  and  their  ideas  in  regard 
to  this  matter. 

That  man  has  the  most  influence,  it  seems,  who  can  gain  the 
victory  at  the  ballot-box.  Shall  this  representative  body  of 
men  here,  men  who  are  supposed  to  represent  the  intelligence 
and  morals  of  this  State  of  Indiana,  put  upon  us  a  class  of 
men  to  superintend  our  highways  who  are  of  the  sort  I  have 
referred  to,  controlled  by  the  whiskey  ring  ?  It  is  not  only  in 
Democratic  statistics  that  this  is  found,  but  in  the  Republican 
also,  in  those  townships  where  the  towns  control. 

I  think  that  the  resolution  is  wrong.  It  places  the  authority 
to  control  the  roads,  and  places  the  taxes  into  the  bands  of 
men  who  care  not  a  fig  for  good  roads,  but  only  for  political 
influence. 

Mr.  Gorman.  1  oppose  the  resolution  for  the  reason  that 
the  further  you  remove  the  interest  away  from  the  people  the 
worse  they  are. 

Mr.  Sazelf  Warrick  County.  1  am  not  a  Delegate,  but  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  on  this  subject. 

I  take  it  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  opposing  this  resolu- 
tion do  not  go  to  the  fountain  head.     I  favor  it.     I  know  from 

10— Bd.  of  Agb. 
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experience  that  during  the  past  three  years  where  the  Town- 
ship Trustees  settled  for  the  money  expended  by  the  Super- 
visors, that  there  has  been  more  money  of  Warrick  County 
stolen  and  wasted  by  the  Supervisors  than  by  any  other  officers 
in  the  country.  Our  money  is  wasted,  and  it  is  not  used  for  the 
benefit  of  the  roads,  but  for  the  purpose  of  putting  money  into 
the  pockets  of  the  Supervisors  of  the  county. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  vote  for  that  resolution. 

Mr.  Doub,  You  can  not  obviate  the  dangers  of  the  people's 
money  being  wasted  by  handing  it  over  to  a  lot  of  henchmen 
appointed  by  the  Trustees  who  live  in  the  city.  As  the  law  stands 
now,  the  people  have  some  chance  to  look  after  their  interests, 
but  I  do  not  care  to  transfer  the  power  to  one  man. 

Mr.  Davis.  I  move  to  amend  section  1  by  inserting  the  pro- 
viso "  That  no  citizen  of  an  incorporated  town  shall  be  eligible 
to  the  office  of  Township  Trustee." 

The  motion  is  made  that  this  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

It  is  moved  that  the  original  section  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  is  carried,  and  it  is  ordered  that  section  1  of  the 
report  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Mitchell  read  section  2  of  the  report  of  the  committee, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

That  each  township  Bhoald  conetitate  a  road  district,  and  the  highways  of  such 
township  should  he  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Township  Trustee  for 
all  work  and  improvements  thereon. 

The  presen'ie  of  the  President,  Mr.  John  M.  Boggs,  being 
required  elsewhere,  the  motion  is  made  that  Mr.  Latta  take 
the  chair,  and  relieve  the  President  for  other  duties. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

The  motion  is  made  that  section  2  be  laid  upon  the  table. 

The  motion  is  carried,  and  section  2  is  laid  upon  the  table. 

Mr.  Mitchell  reads  section  8  of  the  report,  which  is  as  follows : 

That  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  road  fund,  the  Countj  Commissioners  should 
leTj  upon  all  real  estate  and  personal  property  in  each  township,  including  citiea 
and  incorporated  towns  therein,  to  the  amount  of  taxes  recommended  by  the  Town- 
ship Trustees,  which  should  be  levied  and  collected  as  other  taxes  are  collected  by 
law. 
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The  motion  to  lay  section  8  on  the  table  is  carried. 

Mr.  Mitchell  reads  section  4  of  the  report,  which  is  as  follows : 

The  money  bo  collected  from  such  road  tax  levj  should  be  known  as  **  the  road 
funds/'  and  shoald  be  expended  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  public 
highways,  and  the  amount  collected  should  be  expended  upon  the  roads  of  that 
township. 

The  motion  that  section  4  of  the  report  should  be  laid  on  the 
table  is  carried. 

Mr.  Mitchell  reads  section  5  of  the  report,  which  is  as  follows  : 

That  the  County  Treasurer  shall  have  the  custody  of  all  road  fuuds. 

The  motion  to  lay  section  5  of  the  report  on  the  table  is 
carried. 

Mr.  Mitchell  reads  section  6  of  the  report,  which  is  as  follows : 

That  all  improvements  where  the  estimated  amount  is  to  be  expended  amounts 
to  twenty-five  dollars  ($25)  or  more,  whether  for  construction  or  repairs,  should  be 
done  by  contract  let  by  the  Township  Trustee  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  who 
shall  give  bond  for  the  faithful  compliance  of  his  bid. 

The  motion  to  lay  section  6  of  the  report  on  the  table  is 
lost. 

The  motion  to  adopt  section  6  of  the  report  is  concurred  in. 

Mr.  Mitchell  reads  section  7  of  the  report,  which  is  as 
follows : 

That  no  salaries  or  compensation  should  be  paid  any  officer  other  than  those 
provided  for  by  law. 

The  motion  to  adopt  section  7  of  the  report  is  con- 
curred in. 

Mr.  Mitchell  reads  section  8  of  the  report,  which  is  as 
follows : 

We  recommend  that  the  Legislature  amend  the  Fiee  Gravel  Road  Law  so  as  to 
allow  a  majority  of  resident  laud  holders  along  any  proposed  line  of  road  to  peti- 
tion for  and  have  constructed  a  gravel  or  macadamized  road  under  the  Gravel 
Boad  Law,  and  also  amend  so  as  to  reduce  expenses  to  the  smallest  limit,  simpli- 
fying the  court  procedure,  and  by  the  issuing  of  five  per  cent,  bonds,  and  by 
assessing  railroad  property  located  within  two  (2)  miles  of  such  improvement  the 
sanie  as  real  estate  is  assessed. 

Mr.  Cotton  moved  that  the  section  be  amended  and  made  to 
read,  ^'  majority  of  the  acres  of  the  land,"  and  not  be  governed 
by  the  land  owners. 
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The  motion  is  made  that  the  section  be  amended  to  read, 
"  both  the  majority  of  land  holders  and  of  the  acres  of  land." 

Upon  discussion  Mr.  Cotton  withdraws  his  amendment,  and 
the  resolution  stands  as  it  was  first  read. 

The  motion  is  made  to  adopt  the  resolution  as  presented  by 
the  committee. 

The  motion  is  carried,  and  section  8'  of  the  report  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  Mitchell  reads  section  9  of  the  report,  which  is  as 
follows : 

That  all  repaira  done  upon  free  gravel  roads  shall  be  done  by  contract  let  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder. 

The  motion  to  adopt  section  9  of  the  report  is  con- 
curred in. 

Mr.  Mitchell  reads  section  10  of  the  report,  which  is  as 
follows : 

The  tax-pajers  shall  have  the  right  to  work  out  their  road  taxes  under  the 
contractor,  on  same  conditions  as  other  laborers  employed  bj  said  contractor. 

The  motion  to  adopt  section  10  of  the  report  is  concurred 
in. 

Mr.  Mitchell  reads  section  11  of  the  report,  which  is  as 
follows : 

We  also  recommend  that  all  able-bodied  citizens  between  the  ages  of  twenty- 
one  and  fifty  years  be  required  to  perform  not  less  than  two  days'  work  upon  the 
public  highways. 

It  is  moved  that  section  11  of  the  report  be  stricken  out. 

The  motion  to  strike  out  section  11  of  the  report  is  con- 
curred in. 

Mr.  Mitchell  reads  section  12  of  the  report,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

And  we  further  recommend  that  no  increase  of  taxes  for  road  purposes  be 
made. 

The  mqtion  to  fidopt  section  12  of  the  report  is  concurred  in. 
Mr.  Mitchell   reads  section  13  of  the  report,  which   is  as 
follows : 
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That  anj  changes  of  road  laws  that  maj  be  made  hy  legiplation,  if  any  officers 
•hall  be  provided  bj  sach  legislation,  sach  officers  shall,  in  all  cases  be  elected  bj 
the  people  and  not  appointed. 

The  motion  to  adopt  section  13  of  the  report  is  concurred  in. 
Mr.  Place  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

lUtolvedy  That  the  chair  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  to  be  known  as  '^  The 
Legislative  Ciommittee,"  whose  daty  it  shall  be  to  present  the  resolutions  adopted 
bj  this  meeting  to  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  and  to  nse  all  honorable 
means  to  prevent  anj  further  radical  changes  in  our  present  road  law,  thus  burden- 
ing the  farmers  of  the  State  with  increased  taxation. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

DixoK  W.  Place,  St  Joseph  Countj. 

The  motion  was  made  to  adopt  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Place. 
The  motion  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  is  made  that  the  Delegate  State  Board  adjourn 
sine  die. 
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Pence,  br.  s 6  9  9 

Blan  Alcoe,  b.  s 7  8  7 

Democrat,  b.  8 11  10  Dis. 

Allen  Boy,  br.  s 10  liis. 

Velma,  b.  s  .  .   • Dis. 

Co].  Dorsey,  b.  s Dis. 

Time,  2:20i,  2:17i  2:17J. 
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'      2:14  Class  for   Pacers.    $1,000  divided— $500,  |250,  1150,  $100.    Thirteen 
nominations  and  nine  starters. 


8UMMABT. 


Winslow  Wilkes,  b.  s    .   .   . 

Ventare,  b.  s 

John  R,  bl.  s 

L.  C.  Lee,  bl.  s 

Rocker,  b.  g 

Joe  Egbert,  b.  g 

Prince  £cho,  c.  s 

Joe  Jett,  b.  g 

Jennie  Wren,  b.  m 

Time,  2:12,  2:111,2:11}. 


1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

2 

2 

7 

8 

5 

5 

4 

8 

4 

7 

6 

6 

5 

7 

9 

6 

9 

8 

Die. 

Three-jear-old  Trot.    $400  divided— $200,  $100,  $60,  $40.    Fourteen  nomina- 
tions and  ten  starters. 

SUMMARY. 

Ethel  B,  c.  m 

Nellies,  b.f 

Jessie  C,  b.  m 

Merry  Maid,  b.  m 

Eemereldfl,  cm 

Gamer,  br.  s 

Elert  Corsack 

Joe  Fifer,  b.  s 

Star  Princep?,  b.  s 9        8        7      Dr. 

Siella  B,  br.  m Dis. 

Time,  2:22},  2:23^,  2:24},  2:19},  2:23},  2:24}. 


4 

2 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

5 

4 

2 

8 

1 

2 

2 

3 

3 

9 

9 

5 

3 

2 

8 

5 

2 

4 

4 

6 

5 

6 

3 

Dis. 

7 

4 

5 

Dr. 

6 

7 

6 

Dr. 

2:15  Cla^s  for  Trotters     $1,000  divided— $500,  $250,  $150,  $100.    Eight  nom- 
inations and  five  starters. 

SUMMARY. 

Lord  Clinton,  bl.  8 2  1  4  2  1  4  1 

A2oat,  b.  g 4  4  1  3  2  1  2 

Magnolia,  b.  m 1  2  2  4  4  2  4 

Cheyenne,  b.  p 3  3  3  1  3  S  3 

Grattan,  b.  s Dis. 

Time,  2:15,  2:15},  2:14},  0:00,  2:13},  2:15},  2:19}. 
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\ 


|(i. 


2:24  Class  for  Pacers.    $1,000  divided ^$500,  $250,  $150,  $100.    Twenty  nom- 
inations  and  twelve  starters. 

SUMMARY. 

Prima  I>onDa,c.  m 1  1  1 

Tip  O' Tip,  br.  g      8  10  2 

Hastier,  b.  g 6  3  3 

Little  Frank,  br.  s 4  4  4 

Harj  Trueblood,  b.  m 10  5  5 

Sally  Clinker, b.  m '.  7  6  6 

Fieldmont 11  9  7 

Boone  Wilson,  g.  s 9  8  8 

Lady  Vivian,  b.  m 3  2  Dis. 

Beachnut,  b.  s 8  7  Dr. 

Georgia  M,  c.  m 2  Dis. 

Laurel,  b.  m.    .   •  • Di$ 

Time,  2:15j,2:12J,  2:1  IJ. 


Two-year-old  Trotters.      $200  divided— $100,  $50,  $30,  $20.      Nine  nomina- 
tions and  five  starters. 

SUMtfABY. 

Dorhman.  br.  s 1  1 

Eva  Clay,  g.  m 3  2 

Little  Snap,  g.  m 2  3 

Wooloomooloo,  g.  s.    .   . 4  4 

Jane,  b.  m 5  5 

Time,  2:32},  2:29^ 


TIME  RECORDS. 

Keller  Thomas,  g.  s.,  to  beat  2:19^ Time,  2:1 2| 

Day  Star,  b.  s.,  to  beat  2:23J Time,  2:18J 

Kate  Cuyler.b.  m.,  to  beat  2:30 Time,  2:28} 


MATCH  RACE. 

SUMMARY, 

Premier,  b.  g 2  2        1 

Edina,  b.  m 3  1        2 

Chancellor 1  Dis. 

Time,  2:40,  2:25},  2:29}. 
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CATTLE— BEEF  BREEDS. 


J.  M.  Sankbt,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  I—ShorthorM, 

Ball,  3  jearA  and  over,  J.  G.  RobbinB  &  SonSi  Horace,  Indiana $20  00 

Ball,  3  years  and  over,  T.  S.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Kentucky 10  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  Wilhoit  &  Pierce,  Middletown,  Indiana  ....  20  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  T.  S.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Kentucky 10  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  undc  2,  O.  W.  Fisher,  Assumption,  Illinois 20  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  T.  3.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Kentucky 10  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  J.  C.  Robbins  <&  Sons,  Horace,  Indiana 20  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  T.  A.  Allan  &  Sons,  Venedocia,  Ohio 10  00 

Cow,  8  years  and  over,  J.  Q.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Indiana 20  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  T.  S.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Kentucky 10  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  T.  S.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Kentucky 20  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  O.  W.  Fin  her,  Assumption,  Illinois    ......  10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  T.  A.  Allan  &  Son,  Venedocia,  Ohio 20  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  Q.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Indiana  ....  10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  T.  A.  Allan  <&  Sons,  Venedocia,  Ohio 20  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  J.  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Indiana 10  00 

Herd,  2  years  and  over,  T.  S.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Kentucky 60  00 

Herd,  2  years  and  over,  J.  G.  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Indiana.   .   .    :   .   .  40  00 

Herd,  under  2  years,  T.  S.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Kentucky 45  00 

Herd,  under  2  years,  T.  A.  Allan  &  Son,  Venedocia,  Ohio 30  00 

Judge — P.  M.  JohnsoD. 

CLASS  II—Dewms, 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  Irvin  York  &  Son,  Brock,  Ohio $20  00 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  Chas.  York,  Beam^ville,  Ohio 10  OO 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  Irvin  York  &  Son,  Brock,  Ohio 20  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  Chas.  York,  Beamsville,  Ohio 10  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  Irwin  York  &  Son,  Brock,  Ohio 20  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  Chas.  York,  Beamsville,  Ohio 10  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  Irvin  York  &  Son,  Brock,  Ohio 20  OO 

Bull,  uncer  1  year,  Chas.  York,  Beamsville,  Ohio 10  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  Irvin  York  &  Son,  Brock,  Ohio 20  00 

Cow,  S  years  and  over,  Chas.  York,  Beamsville,  Ohio 10  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  Chas.  York,  Beamsville,  Ohio 20  OO 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  Irvin  York  &  Son,  Brock,  Ohio 10  00 
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Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  Irvin  York  &  Sod,  Brock,  Ohio $20  00 

Heifer,  I  jear  and  under  2,  Ghas.  York,  ReamBville,  Ohio 10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Irvin  York  <&  Son,  Brock,  Ohio 20  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Ghas.  York,  Beamsville,  Ohio 10  00 

Herd,  over  2  years,  Irvin  York  &  Son,  Brock,  Ohio 60  00 

Herd,  over  2  years,  Ghas.  York,  Beamsville,  Ohio 40  00 

Herd,  under  2  years,  Irvin  York  &  Son,  Brock,  Ohio 45  00 

Judge — Joseph  L.  Rippey. 

CLASS  III—AU  Red  PolU. 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  V.  T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio $20  00 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Indiana 10  00 

Bull,  2  yeard  and  under  3,  J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Indiana 20  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  V.  T.  HIIIp,  Delaware,  Ohio 20  00 

Bull,  under  one  year,  J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Indiana 20  00 

Bull,  under  one  year,  V.  T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 10  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Indiana 20  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  V.  T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 10  00 

Cow,  2  yeard  and  under  3  V.  T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 20  00 

Cow,  2  years  aud  under  3,  J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Indiana. 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Indiana 20  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  V.  T.  Hille^^Delaware,  Ohio 10  CO 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Indiana 20  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  V.  T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 10  00 

Herd,  over  2  years,  V.  T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 60  00 

Herd,  over  2  years,  J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Indiana 40  00 

Herd,  under  2  years,  V.  T.  Hills,  Delaware,  Ohio 45  00 

Herd,  under  2  years,  J.  H.  Miller,  Mexico,  Indiana  .    •        •. 30  00 

Judge — Joseph  L.  Rippey. 

CLASS  IV—Hfrefords. 

Bull,  ^  years  and  over,  Sotham  Agri.  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich $20  00 

Bull,  3  years  and  over.  West  &  Duncan,  Windsor,  III       10  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  H.  H.  Olough,  Elyria,  O 20  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  Sotham  Agr.  Co.,  Pontiao,  Mich 20  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  West  &  Duncan,  Windsor,  111 10  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  H.  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  O 20  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  H.  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  O 10  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  Sotham  Agr.  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich 20  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  H.  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  O 10  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  H.  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  O 20  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  West  &  Duncan,  Windsor,  111 10  00 
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Heifer,  1  year  and  onder  2,  Sotham  Agr.  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich $20  OO 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  H.  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  O .    .  10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  H.  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  O 20  00 

Heifer,  uqder  1  year,  West  &  Duncan,  Windsor,  111 10  OO 

Herd,  over  2  years,  H.  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  O 6000 

Herd,  over  2  yean*,  Sotham  Agr.  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich 40  00 

Herd,  under  2  years,  Sotham  Agr.  Co.,  Pontiac,  Mich 45  00 

Herd,  under  2  years,  H.  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  O 3000 

Judge — F.  M.  JohoBon. 

CLASS  V-^Pdled  Angus. 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  J.  P.  Hill 120  00 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  Judy  <&  Goodwin,  W.  Lebanon,  Ind 10  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  Judy  &  Goodwin,  W.  Lebanon,  Ind 20  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  J.  P.  Hill 10  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  P.  Hill 20  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  Judy  <&  Goodwin,  W.  Lebanon,  Ind 20  00 

Bull,  under  I  year,  J.  P.  Hill 10  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  Judy  &  Goodwin,  W.  Lebanon,  Ind 20  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  J.  P.  Hill 10  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  Judy  &  Goodwin,  W.  Lebanon,  Ind 20  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  J.  P.  Hill 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  Judy  &  Goodwin,  W.  Lebanon,  Ind 20  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  P.  Hill 10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Judy  &  Goodwin,  W.  Lebanon,  Ind 20  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  J.  P.  Hill 10  00 

Herd,  over  2  years,  Judy  &  Goodwin,  W.  Lebanon,  Ind 60  00 

Herd,  over  2  yearn,  W.  A.  McHenry,  Denison,  la 40  00 

Herd,  under  2  years,  Judy  &  Goodwin,  W.  Lebanon,  Ind 45  00 

Her<i,  under  2  years,  W.  A.  McHtnry,  Denison,  la ....  30  00 

Judge — David  McKay. 

CLASS  Vl—Qattowayn. 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind $20  00 

Bull,  3  years  and  f»ver,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind      10  00 

Bull.  'I  ye^r-*  and  under  3,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind 20  00 

Bull,  2  yearii  and  under  <,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 10  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 20  00 

Kuit,  1  year  and  under  2,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind 10  00 

Bull,  uuder  1  year,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 20  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind 10  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind  .......  20  OO 
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Cow,  3  years  and  over,  Brook&ide  Farm  Co.,  Ft,  Wayne,  Ind $10  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 20  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  Geo.  Qillim,  Winchester,  Ind 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 20  00 

Heifer,  J  year  and  under  2,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 10  00 

Heifpr,  under  I  year,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 20  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 10  00 

Herd,  over  2  years,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft  Wayne,  ^nd 60  00 

Herd,  over  2  years,  Geo.  Gill  am,  Winchester,  Ind .•   •   •   •  40  00 

Herd,  under  2  years,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 45  00 

Herd,  tinder  2  years,  Brookside  Farm  Co..  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 30  OO 

Judge — F.  M.  Johnson. 


DAIRY  BREEDS. 


C.  B.  Harbis,  Superiktejndekt. 


CLASS  VII'-HokUin-Friesans. 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  J.  L.  Henderson,  Washington,  Pennsylvania    .   .   .  $20  00 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  U.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,  Indiana 10  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  J.  L.  Henderson,  Washington,  Pennsylvania  .   .  20  00 

Bail,  2  years  and  under  3,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  Indiana 10  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  S.  W.  Duncan,  Franklin,  Indiana 20  00 

Ball,  I  year  and  under  2,  J.  L.  Henderson,  Washington,  Pennsylvania   .   .  10  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,  Indiana 20  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  J.  L.  Henderson,  Washingloo,  Pennsylvania       ....  10  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  J.  L.  Henderson,  Washington,  Pennsylvania    ...  20  00 

Cow,  S  years  and  over,  J.  L.  Henderson,  Washington,  Pennsylvania    ...  10  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,  Indiana 20  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,  Indiana 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  W.  H.  Lagrange,  Franklin,  Indiana 20  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  W.  H.  Lagrange,  Franklin,  Indiana 10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  S.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  Indiana 20  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  J.  L.  Henderson,  Washington,  Pennsylvania  ....  10  00 

Herd,  over  2  years,  J.  L.  Henderson,  Washington,  Pennsylvania 60  00 

Herd^  over  2  years,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,  Indiana 40  00 

HerH,  under  2  years,  W.  H.  Lagrange,  Franklin,  Indiana 45  €0 

Herd,  under  2  yearf>,  J.  L.  Henderson,  Washington,  Pennsylvania    ....  30  00 

Judge — A.  T.  Dempgey. 
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CLASS  VIlI—AyrMru. 

Ball,  3  years  and  over,  R.  J.  &  W.  J.  Mance,  Clokey,  Pennejlyania     .    .    .  $20  00 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  J.  P.  Batly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 1000 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  J.  P.  Batly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 20  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  «-i,  R.  J.  &.  W.  J.  Munce,  Ciokey,  Pennsylvania  .   .  10  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  P.  Batly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 20  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  R.  J.  &  W.  J.  Munce,  ^Ciokey,  Pennsylvania    .   .  10  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  J.  P.  Bally,  ^Pata»kala,  Ohio    .    .           20  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  R.  J.  <&  W.  J.  Munce,  Ciokey,  Pennsylvania 10  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  R.  J.  &  W.  J.  Munce,  Ciokey,  Pennsylvania  ....  20  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  R.  J.  <&  W.  J.  Munce,  Ciokey,  Pennsylvania  ....  10  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  J.  P.  Batly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 20  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  R.  J.  &  W.  J.  Munce,  Ciokey,  Pennsylvania    .   .  10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  P.  Batly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 20  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  R.  J.  &  W.  J.  Munce,  Ciokey,  Pennsylvania    .  10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  J.  P.  Batly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 20  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  "R.  J.  &  W.  J.  Munce,  Ciokey,  Pennsylvania    ....  10  00 

Herd,  over  2  years,  R.  J.  &  W.  J.  Munce,  Ciokey,  Pennsylvania 60  00 

Herd,  over  2  years,  J.  P.  Batly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 40  00 

Herd,  under  2  years,  J.  P.  Batly,  Pataskala,  Ohio     . 48  00 

Herd,  under  2  yearR,  R.  J.  &  W.  J.  Munce,  Ciokey,  Pennsylvania     ....  30  0^ 

Judge — C.  S.  Plumb. 

CLASS  IX— Jerseys. 

Bull,  3  years  and  ovdr,  A.  T.  Dempsey,  Columbus,  Ohio -       .  $20  00 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  A.  T.  Dempsey,  Columbus,  Ohio 10  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  Garrettnon  Bros.,  Pendleton,  Indiana 20  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  Garrettson  Bros.,  Pendleton,  Indiana 10  00 

Bull,  under  1  year,  R.  S.  Russell,  Zionsville,  Indiana 20  CO 

Bull,  under  1  year,  A.  T.  Dempsey,  Columbus,  Ohio 10  00 

Cow,  8  years  and  over,  A.  T.  Dempsey,  Columbus,  Ohio 20  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  A.  T..Demppey,  Columbus,  Ohio 10  00 

-Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  A.  T.  Dempsey,  Columbus,  Ohio 20  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  Garrettnon  Bros.,  Pendleton,  Indiana 10  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  A.  T.  Dempsey,  Columbus,  Ohio 20  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  Garrettson  Bros.,  Pendleion,  Indiana.    ....  10  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Garrettson  Bros.,  Peiidleton,  Indiana 20  00 

Heifer,  under  1  year,  Garrettson  Bros.,  Pendleton,  Indiana 10  00 

Herd,  over  2  years,  A.  T.  Dempsey,  Columbus,  Ohio 60  00 

Herd,  over  2  years,  W.  A.  Ketchem,  Indianapolis,  Ind 40  00 

Herd,  unler  2  years,  Garrettson  Bifos.,  Pendleton,  Indiana 45  00 

Herd,  under  2  years,  A.  T.  Dempsey,  Columbus,  Ohio 30  (0 

Judge — Samuel  McKeen. 
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CLASS  X—Sweep9taJce8  {Beef  Breeds). 

Bull,  8  yeara  and  over,  T.  8.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Kentucky $15  00 

Bull,  2  yeaw  and  under  3,  H.  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  Ohio 15  00 

Bull.  1  year  and  under  2,  O.  W.  Fisher,  Assumption,  Illinoia 15  00 

Cow,  S  years  and  over,  M.  A.  Judy,  West  Lebanon,  Ind 15  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  T.  S.  Moberly,  Richmond,  Kentucky 15  00 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  T.  A.  Allan,  Venedocia,  Ohio !*►  00 

Herd,  T.  A.  Allan,  Venedocia,  Ohio 25  00 

Herd,  H,  H.  Clough,  Elyria,  Ohio  .       12  00 

Judge — F.  H.  Johnson. 

CLASS  XI— Sweepstakes  {Dairy  Cattle). 

Bull,  3  years  and  over,  G.  A.  Stanton,  Greenwood,  Indiana $15  00 

Bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  W.  H.  LaGrange,  Franklin,  Indiana. 15  00 

Bull,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  B.  Batly,  Pataskala,  Ohio 15  00 

Cow,  3  years  and  over,  A.  T.  Dempsey,  Columbus,  Ohio 15  00 

Cow,  2  years  and  under  3,  J.  P.  Batiy,  Pataskala,  Ohio 1500 

Heifer,  1  year  and  under  2,  W.  H.  LaGrange,  Franklin,  Indiana 15  00 

Herd,  Garrettson  Bros.,  Pendleton,  Indiana .    25  00' 

Herd,  8.  W.  Dungan,  Franklin,  Indiana 12  00 

Butter  Cow,  Peter  Rabb,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 25  OO' 

Shorthorn  special,  Robbins  &  Sons,  Horace,  Indiana 100  00 

Shorthorn  Bpcclal,  John  T.  Stives,  Crawfordsville,  Indiana 50  00 

Judge — David  McKay. 


HORSE    DEPARTMENT. 


V.  K.  Officer  and  W.  A.  Banks,  Superintendents. 


CLASS  XII— French  Draft, 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  T.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind $20  00 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  Daniel  Kauffman,  Hudson,  111 10  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  T.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  T.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  S.  B.  Crouch,  Indianapolis,  Ind    ......  20  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  T.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  T.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .......  20  00 

Stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  T.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion  colt,  T.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 
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Stallion  colt,  T.  G.  Barry,  IndiaDapolis,  Ind              -   *   * $10  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  T.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  4  Tears  and  over,  T.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  3  years  and  ander  4,  T.  G.  Barry,  IndiunRp^lis,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  T.  G.  Barry,  iDdianapoliii,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  2  years  and  ander  3,  T.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  1  year  and  under  2,  T.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  1  year  and  und«*r  2,  T.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Mare  colt,  T.  G.  Barry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Judge — John  Hope. 


CLASS  Xin^Percherims. 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  McLaughlin  Broe.,  Columbus,  Ohio      $20  00 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  C.  £.  Stewart,  Randolph,  111 10  OO 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  McLaughlin  Bros.,  OoluDibus,  Ohio    ....  20  00 

Stallion,  3  yean)  and  under  4,  Daniel  Eauffman,  Hudson,  111 10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  and  under  2  J.  W.  McNamee,  New  Palestine,  Ind   ....  20  00 

Stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  C.  E.  Stewart,  Rindolph,  III 10  00 

Stallion  colt,  C.  E.  Stewart,  Randolph,  111 20  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  BurgesR  Bros.,  Wynona,  111 20  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  J.  W.  McName<»,  New  Pa'esiine,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  J.  W.  McNamee,  New  Palestine,  Ind  .....  20  00 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  J.  W.  McNamee,  New  Palestine,  Ind 20  00 

Mare  colt,  J.  W.  McNamee,  New  Palestine,  Ind 20  00 

Mare  colt.  Burgess  Bros.,  Wynona,  111 10  00 


Judge — John  Ilope. 


CLASS  XIV— Clydesdales, 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  Brooksiile  F'arm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind $20  00 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind    ....  10  00 

Stallion,  S  years  and  under  4,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayna,  Ind  ....  20  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  A.  M.  Owen,  Rtccoon,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  Binks  &  Hill,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  Brooknide  Ftirm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind  ....  10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  Banks  &  Hill,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Siallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  Clarke  Gause,  Carthage,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion  colt,  Riak  &  P^ed,  New  Castle,  Ind 20  00 

Stallion  colt,  B»nks  &  Hill,  Laporte,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  Brookside  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over.  Banks  <&  Hill,  Laporte,  Ind 10  00 
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Mare,  8  years  and  under  4,  BankB  &  Hill,  Laporte,  Ind $20  00 

Mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  Brooknide  Farm  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind  .....  10  00 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  Binks  &  Hill,  L-nporte,  Ind       20  00 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  8.  J.  Fletcher,  Indianapolis,  Ind          10  00 

Mare,  1  year  and  under  2,  Ri»k  &  Peed,  New  Castle,  Ind 20  GO 

Mare,  1  year  and  nnder  2,  Banks  &  Hil),  Laporie,  Ind 10  00 

Mare  coll.  Banks  &  Hill,  Laporte,  Ind  .  20  00 

Mare  colt.  Risk  &  Peed,  New  Castle,  lud 10  00 

Judge — John  Hope. 

C  r.A  SS  X  V—Enrjtish  Shires, 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  Burgess  Bros.  &  Cockran,  Winona,  111 $20  00 

Still  lion,  4  year«  and  over,  Lafayette  Stock  Fnrm,  Lafayette,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  BiirgehS  Bros.  &  Coskran,  Winona,  111.    ...  20  00 

Stallion,  3  yenrs  and  under  4,  Thompson  &  Bland,  Crawfordsville,  Ind    %   .  10  00 

Stdllion,  2  years  and  under  3,  Thompson  &  Bland,  Crawfordsville,  Ind   .    .  20  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  undt-r  3,  Thompson  &  Bland,  Crawfordsville,  Ind    .    .  IjO  CO 

Stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  Burgpss  Bros.  <&  Cockran,  Winona,  111  ...    .  20  00 

Stallion,  I  year  and  under  2,  Burgess  Bros.  &  Cockrnn,  Winona,  111  ...    .  10  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  Burgees  Broi*.  &  Cockran,  Winona,  111 20  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  Biirgess  Bros.  <&  Cockran,  Winona,  III 10  00 

Mare,  3  years  and  unf^er  4,  Burgees  BroH.  &  Cockr»n,  Winona,  111 20  00 

Mare,  3  years  and  nnder  4,  BurgeHH  Bro««.  &  Cockran,  Winona,  111 10  TjO 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  Burgesa  Bros.  &  Cockran,  Winona,  111 20  00 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  Burgess  Bros.  &  Cockran,  Winona,  111 10  00 

Mare,  1  year  and  under  2,  Burgess  Bros.  &  Cockran,  Winona,  111 20  00 

Mare  colt,  Burgess  Bros.  &  Cuckran,  Winona,  HI 20  00 

Judge — John  Hope. 

CLASS  XV L 


No  entries. 


CLASS  XVII— Cleveland  Bava. 


Stallion,  4  years  and  over.  Banks  <&  Hill,  Lnporte,  Ind $20  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  Banks  &   Hill,  Liporte,  Ind 20  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  Banki  &  Hill,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over.  Banks  &  Hill,  Lnporte,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  Banks  &  Hil),  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  2  jean  and  under  3,  Banks  &  Hill,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  1  year  and  under  2,  Binks  &  Hill,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Mare  colt,  Bank^  &  Hill,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Judge — Lee  Fort. 

11 — Bd.  of  Aor. 
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CLASS  XVIIl— French  Coach. 

Stallioni  4  years  and  over,  Nioelj  Stock  and  BreediDg  Co.,  Union  City,  Ind.  |20  00 

6talUoD,  4  J  ears  and  over,  McLaughlin  Bros.,  Golumbufi,  0 10  00 

Stallion,  8  years  and  under  4,  McLaaghlin  Bros.,  Columbus,  O 20  00 

Stallion,  8  years  and  under  4,  McLaughlin  Bros.,  Columbas,  O 10  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  D.  J.  Nicely,  Union  City,  Ind 20  00 

Judge— U.  H.  Wells. 

CLASS  XIX-^ German  CoarJi, 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  Lafayette  Stock  Farm,  Lafayette,  Ind $20  00 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  Lafayette  Stock  Farm,  Lafayette,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  Lafayette  Stock  Farm,  Lafayette,  Ind.    ...  20  00 

Judge — Lee  Fort. 

CLASS  XX— Hackneys, 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over.  Burgess  Bros.  &  Coekran,  Wynona,  111 $20  00 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  Burgess  Bros.  <&  Cockran,  Wynona,  111 10  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  Burgess  Bros.  &  Cockran,  Wynona,  III.  ...  20  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  Thompson  &  Bland,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.   .   .  20  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  Thompson  &  Bland,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  .   .  10  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over.  Burgees  Bros.  &  Cockran,  Wynona,  111 20  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  Thompson  &  Bland,  Crawfordeville,  Ind 10  00 

Judge— R.  H.  Wills. 

CLASS  XXI— American  Coach. 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  Lafayette  Stock  Farm,  Lafayette,  Ind $20  00 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  J.  W.  Fort,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  OO 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  Bisk  &  Peed,  New  Castle,  Ind 20  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  James  Robey,  babine,  Ind lOOO 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  L.  W.  Holloway,  Indianapolis,  Ind ;;0  00 

Stallion,  2  yearn  and  under  3,  James  Robey,  Sabine,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  T.  G.  Dlsher,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  Ban  Lloyd,  Martinsville,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion  colt.  Brace  Carr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Stallion  colt,  Bisk  &  Peed,  New  Casile,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  W.  S.  Hall  &  Co.,  Thorntown,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  L.  H.  Brown,  Brightwood,  Ind 1000 

Mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  Alex.  Innis,  Milroy,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  J.  Craig,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  1  year  and  under  2,  W.  M.  Smock,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Mare  colt,  L.  H.  Holloway,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Mare  colt,  H.  A.  Beed,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Judge— 'R.  H.  Wells. 
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CLASS  XX I  J— Light  Harness. 

Stallion,  4  yean  and  over,  I.  N.  Sheppard,  Paris,  111 $'20  00 

Stallion,  4  years  and  over,  U.  £.  Pickett,  Akmn,  O 10  00 

Stallion,  8  years  ilnd  under  4,  Caton  Stock  Farm,  Joliett,  III 20  00 

Stallion,  3  years  and  under  4,  J.  M.  Wood,  Indianapolis,  Ind    ......  10  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  M.  L.  Hare,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Stallion,  2  years  and  under  3,  Jas.  Koby,  Valine,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  Clark  Gause,  Carthage,  Ind    ■    .           ....  20  00 

Stallion,  1  year  and  under  2,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Hill,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Stallion  colt,  M.  L.  Hare,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Stallion  colt,  Bruce  Carr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over^  Buck  Dickerson,  Greensburg,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  4  years  and  over,  John  Dickerson,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  3  years  and  under  4,  Rensselaer  Stock  Fnrm,  Rensselaer,  Ind.  ...  20  00 

Msre,  3  years  and  under  4,  J  Craig,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  John  Dickerson,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  2  years  and  under  3,  J.  M.  Wood,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Mare,  1  year  and  under  2,  M.  L.  Hare,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Mare,  1  year  and  under  2,  W.  M  Smock,  Indianspolis,  Ind 10  00 

Mare  colt,  M.  L.  Hare,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Mare  colt,  A.  C.  Remy,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Judge— R,  H.  Wells. 

CLASS  XXIII— Coach  or  Carnage  Teams,  Etc. 

Coach  or  carriage  teams,  Lee  Fort,  Knightstown,  Ind $20  00 

Coach  or  carriage  teams,  Burgess  Bros.  &  Cockran,  Wynona,  111 10  00 

Single  roadster,  J.  J.  Richardson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Single  roadster,  T.  F.  Carmony,  Dublin,  Ind 10  00 

Double  roadster,  A.  C.  Remy,  Indianapolis,  Ind ...        20  00 

Saddle  mare  or  g«>lding,  H.  F.  Woods,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Saddle  mare  or  gelding,  J.  W.  Fort,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Judge— R.  H.  Wells. 


Swee/pstakes — Light  Harness. 

Stallion  any  age,  I.  N.  Sheppard,  Paris,  111 $40  00 

Mare,  any  age,  T.  F.  Carmony,  Dublin,  Ind 20  00 

Mare  and  produce,  M.  L.  Hare,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

^erd,  M.  L.  Hare,  Indianapolis,  Ind 100  00 

Herd,  A.  C  Remy,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50  00 


Judge — Lee  Fort. 
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Sweepstakes — Draft, 

Stallion  any  age,  Bargees  Bros.  &  CockraD,  Wjnona,  111 $40  00 

Mare,  any  age.  Burgess  Bros.  &  Cockran,  Wynona,  111 20  00 

Mare  and  produce,  Burgess  Bros.  &  Cockran,  Wynona,  111  ...  * 20  00 

Herd,  Burgess  Bros.  <&  Cockran,  Wynona,  111 100  00 

Herd,  Banks  A  Hill,. Laporte,  Ind. .    60  00 

Judge — Lee  Fort. 

Suieepstakea — Coaeh, 

Stallion  any  age,  LaFayette,  Stock  Farm,  LaFayette,  Ind $40  00 

Mare,  any  age,  Banks  &  Hill,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Mare  and  produce,  Banks  &  Hill,  Laporte,  Ind 20  00 

Herd,  Banks  &  Hill,  Laporte,  Ind 100  00 

Judge — Lee  Fort. 

CLASS  XXIV- Jacks,  JenneU  and  Mules. 


W.  W.  Hamilton,  Superintendent 


Mule,  3  years  and  over,  H.  C.  Hannah,  Terre  Haute,  Ind $12  00 

Mule,  3  years  and  over,  Henry  Kissel,  Soackn,  Ind 6  00 

Pair  mules,  3  years  and  over,  H.  C.  Hannah,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 20  00 

Pair  mules,  3  years  and  over,  Henry  Kiesel,  Snacks,  Ind 10  00 

Judge — Samuel  Wallingford. 


SHEEP  DEPARTMENT. 


L.  S.  JoN£$i,  Superintendent. 

CLASS  XXV-^Fine  Wool;  American j  Spanish  and  Freneh  JHerinos. 

Ram,  2  years  and  over,  Uriah  Cook,  W.  Mansfield,  O $12  00 

Ram,  2  yeard  and  over,  Harry  Taylor,  Waynesville,  111 6  00 

Ram,  I  year  and  under  2,  Taylor  &  Gray,  Yountsville,  Ind 12  00' 

Ram,  1  year  and  under  2,  Uriah  Cook,  W.  Mansfield,  O 6(0 

Ram  lamb,  Uriah  Cook,  W.  Mansfield,  O 12  00 

Ram  lamb,  Harry  Taylor,  Waynesville,  HI 6  00 
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« 

Ewes,  2  years  and  over,  Uriah  Cook,  W.  Mansfield,  O $12  00 

Ewee,  2  jeara  and  over,  Uriah  Cook,  W.  Mannfield,  O 6  00 

Ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  Uriah  Cook,  W.  Mansfield,  O 12  00 

Ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  Harry  Taylor,  Waynesville,  111 6  00 

Ewe  lambs,  Uriah  Cook,  W.  Mansfield,  0 12  00 

Ewe  lamb*,  Harry  Taylor,  Waynesville,  III 6  CO 

Flock,  under  1  year,  Uriah  Cook,  W.  Mansfield,  O 20  00 

Flock,  under  1  year,  Harry  Taylor,  Waynesville,  111 10  00- 

Flock,  any  axe,  Uriah  Cook,  W.  Mansfield,  O 20  00 

Flock,  any  age,  Harry  Taylor,  Waynesville,  111 10  00 

Judge — 8.  C.  Rousch. 

CLASS  XXVU—Lmg  Wool  CoUwolds. 

Bam,  2  years  and  over,  Geo.  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis        $12  GO 

Bam,  2  years  and  over,  Geo.  Harding  &  Bon,  Waukesha,  Wis. 6  00 

Bam,  1  year  and  under  2,  Geo.  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis 12  00 

Bam,  1  year  and  under  2,  Geo.  Harding  &  Sou,  Waukesha,  Wis 6  OO 

Bam  lamb,  Geo.  Harding  <&  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis .  12  00 

Bam  lamb,  Geo.  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis 6  00 

Ewes,  2  years  and  over,  Geo.  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis 12  OO 

Ewes,  2  years  and  over,  W.  W.  Wilson,  Muncie,  Ind 6  OO 

Ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  Geo.  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis 12  00 

Ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  W.  W.  Wilson,  Muncie,  Ind 6  00 

Ewe  lambs,  Geo.  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis  , 12  OO 

Ewe  lambs,  W.  W.  Wilson,  Muncie,  Ind  .' 6  00 

Flock,  under  1  year,  Geo.  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis 20  00 

Flock,  any  age,  Geo  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis  . 20  00 

Flock,  any  age,  W.  W.  Wilson,  Muncie,  Ind 10  OO 

Judge — 8.  O.  Rousch. 


CLASS  XXVUI—SfjiUhdoiona. 

Bam,  2  years  and  over,  W.  W.  Noble,  Columbus,  Ohio $12  OO 

Bam,  2  years  and  over,  Privelt  Bros.,  Greensburg,  Indiana 6  00 

Bam,  1  year  and  under  2,  Privett  Bro-*.,  GreeuHburg,  Indiana 12  00 

Bam,  1  year  and  under  2,  W.  W.  Noble,  ColumbuH,  Ohio 6  OO 

Bam  lamb,  W.  W.  Noble,  Coluaiburt,  Ohio                         12  00 

Bam  lamb,  George  McKerron,  Sussex,  Wipconiu      6  00 

Ewes,  2  years  and  over,  Privett  Bro^.,  Greeusbur^,  Indiana 12  00 

Ewes,  2  years  and  over,  W.  W.  Wilson,  Muncie,  Indiana 6  00 

Ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  Privett  Bros.,  Greeobburg,  Indiana 12  00 

Ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  George  McKerron,  Sussex,  Wisconsin 6  00 

Ewe  lambs,  Privett  Bros.,  Greensburg,  Indiana      .       12  00 
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Ewe  lambs,  W.  W.  WilsoD,  Mancie,  Indiana $6  00 

Flock  nnder  2  yearp,  Privett  Broe.,  Greensburg,  Indiana         20  00 

Flock  under  1  year,  W.  W.  Noble,  Colombup,  Ohio 10  00 

Flock  any  age,  Priyett  Bros.,  Greensburg,  Indiana 20  00 

Flock  any  age,  W.  W.  Noble,  Columbue,  Ohio 10  00 

Judge — 8.  C.  RouBcb. 

OLASS  XXIX^Leice^Un  and  Lincolns, 

Ram,  2  years  and  over,  Robert  Knight,  Marlette,  Mich $12  00 

Ram,  2  years  and  over,  George  Harding  <&  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis 6  00 

Ram,  1  year  and  under  2,  George  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis  ....  12  00 

Ram,  1  year  and  under  2,  Robert  Knight,  Marlette,  Mich 6  00 

Ram  lamb,  George  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis ' 12  00 

Ram  lamb,  George  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis 6  00 

Ewes,  2  years  and  over,  George  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis 12  00 

Ewes,  2  years  and  over,  Robert  Knight,  Marlette,  Mich 6  00 

Ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  George  Harding  <&  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis     ....  12  00 

Ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  Robert  Knight,  Marlette,  Mich 6  00 

Ewe  lamb,  George  Harding  <&  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis 12  00 

Ewe  lamb,  Robert  Knight,  Marlette,  Mich 6  00 

Flock,  under  2  years,  Robert  Knight,  Marlette,  Mich 20  00 

Flo(  k,  any  age,  George  Harding  &  Son,  Waukesha,  Wis 20  00 

Flock,  any  age,  Robert  Knight,  Marlette,  Mich 10  00 

Judge — Samuel  C.  Eousch. 

CLASS  XXX—Oxfordahires, 

Ram,  2  years  and  over,  Skinner  &  Collett,  Denver,  Ind $12  00 

Ram,  2  years  and  over,  Sid  Conger,  Flatrock,  Ind 6  00 

Ram,  1  year  and  under  2,  Geo.  McKerron,  Sussex,  Wis 12  00 

Ram,  1  year  and  under  2,  Skinner  &  Collett,  Denver,  Ind 6  00 

Ram  lamb,  Sid  Conger,  Flatrock,  Ind 12  00 

Ram  lamb,  Geo.  McKerron  &  Sod,  Sussex,  Wis 6  00 

Ewes,  2  years  and  over.  Skinner  &  Collett,  Denver,  Ind 12  CO 

Kwes,  2  years  and  over,  Sid  Conger,  Flatrock,  Ind 6  00 

Ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  Skinner  &  Collett,  Denver,  Ind 12  00 

Ewep,  1  year  and  under  2,  Geo.  McKerron,  Sussex,  Wis 6  00 

Ewe  lambs.  Skinner  &  Collett,  Denver,  Ind 12  00 

Ewe  lambs,  Geo.  McKerron  <&  Son,  Sussex,  Wis 6  00 

Flock,  under  2  years,  Skinner  &  Collett,  Denver,  Ind 20  00 

Flock,  under  2  years,  Sid  Conger,  Flatrock,  Ind 10  00 

Flock,  any  age.  Skinner  &  Collett,  Denver,  Ind 20  00 

Flock,  any  age,  Geo.  McKerron  &  Son,  Sussex,  Wis 10  00 

Judge — S.  C.  Ronsch. 
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CLASS  XXXI — Hampshire  Downs, 

Ram,  2  years  and  over,  £.  B.  Crawford,  Reading,  Mich $12  00- 

Ram,  1  year  and  under  2,  Foster  &  Guthrie,  Deputy,  Ind 12  00 

Ram,  I  year  and  under  2,  £.  R.  Crawford,  Reading,  Mich       6  00 

Ram  lamb,  E.  R.  Crawford,  Reading,  Mich 12  00 

Ewes,  2  years  and  over,  E.  R.  Crawford,  Reading,  Mich 12  00 

Ewes,  2  years  and  over,  £.  R.  Crawford,  Reading,  Mich 6  00 

Ewep,  1  year  and  under  2,  E.  R.  Crawford,  Reading,  Mich 12  00 

Ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  Foster  and  Guthrie,  Deputy,  Ind 6  OO 

Ewe  lambs,  Foster  &  Guthrie,  Deputy,  Ind 12  00 

Ewe  lambs,  E.  R.  Crawford,  Reading.  Mich 6  00 

Flock,  under  2  years,  E.  R.  Crawford,  Reading,  Mich 20  00 

Flock,  any  age,  £.  R.  Crawford,  Reading,  Mich 20  00 

Flock,  any  age,  Foster  &  Guthrie,  Deputy,  Ind 10  C(^ 


Judge — S.  C,  Rousch. 


CLASS  XXXII—Shropthirea, 

■ 

Ram,  2  years  and  over,  J.  L.  Thompson  &  Son,  Marion,  Ind $12  00 

Ram,  2  years  and  over,  Geo.  Allen  &  Son,  AUerton,  111 6  00 

Ram,  1  year  and  under  2,  Geo.  Allen  &  Son,  Allerton,  111 12  00 

Ram,  1  year  and  under  2,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind  .......  6  00 

Ram  lambs,  Geo.  Allen  &  Son,  Allerton,  111 12  00 

Ram  lambs,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 6  00 

E^es,  2  years  and  over,  Geo.  Allen  &  Son,  Allerton,  111 12  00 

Ewes,  2  years  and  over,  J.  L.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Marion,  Ind 6  00 

Ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 12  00 

Ewes,  1  year  and  under  2,  Geo.  Allen  &  Son,  Allerton,  111 6  00 

Ewe  lambs,  Geo.  Allen  &  Son,  Allerton,  111 .   .   .           12  00 

Ewe  lambs,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 6  00 

Flock,  under  2  years,  J.  S.  &  W.  G.  Crosby,  Greenville,  Mich 20  00 

Flock,  under  2  years,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind 10  OO 

Flock,  any  age,  Geo.  Allen  &  Son,  Allerton,  111 20  00 

Flock,  any  age,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie,  Jnd 10  OO 


Judge — 8.  C.  Rousch. 
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HOG  DEPARTMENT. 


W.  A    Maze,  Saperlntende nt 


CLASS  XXXIII— Berhhireti. 

Boar,  2  years  and  over,  Runey  &  Sod,  Fairmount,  111 $15  00 

Boar,  2  years  and  over,  B.  F.  Dorsey  &  Sons,  Perry,  III    ... 8  00 

Boar,  1  year  and  ander  2,  Jasper  Heck,  Waldron,  Ind 10  00 

Boar,  1  year  and  under  2,  G.  L.  &  O.  P.  Wolcott,  Conover,  O 5  00 

Boar,  6  months  to  1  year,  8.  C.  Rousch,  Warren,  Ind    • 800 

Boar,  6  months  to  1  year,  £.  R.  Crawford,  Reading,  Mich 4  00 

Boar  pig,  W.  G.  Riley,  Thorntown,  lod 5  00 

Boar  pig,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind .*  3  00 

Five  fihoats,  W.  G.  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind 10  00 

Five  shoats,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind i  500 

Sow,  2  years  and  over,  S.  C.  Rousch,  Warren,  Ind 12  00 

Sow,  2  years  and  over,  G.  L.  &  O.  P.  Wolcott,  Conover,  0 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  under  2,  G.  L.  &  O.  P.  Wolcott,  Conover,  0 10  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  under  2,  J.  F,  Elliott,  Vincennes,  Ind 5  00 

Sow,  6  months  to  1  year,  B.  F.  Dorsey  &  Sons,  Perry,  III 8  00 

Sow,  6  months  to  1  year,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind 4  00 

Sow  pig,  W.  G.  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind 5  CO 

Sow  pig,  B.  F.  Dorsey  &  Sonp,  Perry,  111 3  00 

Swi^epstakep,  boar,  W.  G.  Kiley,  Thorntown,  Ind 15  00 

Sweepstakes,  sow,  J.  F.  Elliott,  Vincennen,  Ind 15  00 

Boar  and  four  sows,  over  1  year,  B.  F.  Dorsey  <&  Son,  Perry,  111 20  00 

Boar  and  four  sows,  over  1  year,  Rnsey  &  Sons,  Fairmount,  111 10  00 

Boar  and  three  sowi),  under  1  year,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind 15  00 

Boar  and  three  sows,  under  1  year,  W.  G.  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind  ...    ,    .  10  00 

Herd,  I  year  and  over,  B.  F.  Dorsey  &  Sons,  Perry,  III 25  00 

Herd,  1  year  and  over,  S.  C.  Rousch,  Warren,  Ind 20  00 

Herd,  1  year  and  over,  Rusey  &  Son,  Fairmount,  111 , 10  00 

Herd,  under  1  year,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind 20  00 

Herd,  under  1  year,  W.  G.  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind 15  00 

Herd,  under  1  year,  B.  F.  Dorsey  &  Soup,  Perry,  111 10  00 

Five  pigH,  under  1  year,  W.  G.  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind 10  00 

Five  pigs,  under  1  year,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind '.    .   .    .  5  00 

Sow  and  pij;,s,  I.  J.  Williams  &  Son,  Muncie,  Ind ,   •    .   .  10  00 

Judges — D.  H.  Shank  and  W.  R.  Stokes. 
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CLASS  XXXIV-Pdand  f.hina, 

Boaf,  2  yean  and  over,  Llojd,  Mugg  &  Co.,  Center,  Ind $15  00 

Boar,  2  years  and  over,  J.  W.  Wilson,  Kokomo,  Ind 8  00 

Boar,  I  year  and  under  2,  Hadley  &  Hendricks,  Wilmington,  Ohio  ....  10  00 

Boar,  1  year  and  ander  2,  Watkios  &  Broadway,  Centeryilid,  Ohio 5  00 

Boar,  6  months  to  1  year,  J.  W.  Wilson,  Kokomo,  Ind 8  00 

Boar,  6  mouths  to  1  year,  B.  F.  Dorsey,  Perry,  111 4  00 

Boar,  under  6  months,  L.  W.  Tuttle,  Muncie,  Ind 5  00 

Boar,  under  6  months,  J.  W.  Wilson,  Kokomo,  Ind           3  00 

5  shoats,  under  6  months,  Henry  Bradford,  Rochester,  Ohio 10  00 

5  shoatF,  under  6  months,  J.  W.  Wilson,  Kokomo,  Ind 5  00 

Sow,  2  yea^s  and  over,  Watkins  &  Broadway,  Centerville,  Ohio 12  00 

Sow,  2  years  and  over,  Lloyd,  Mugg  <&  Co.,  Center,  Ind 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  under  2,  Hadley  &  Hendricks,  Wilmington,  Ohio    ....  10  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  under  2,  Ghere  &  Masrgart,  Frankfort,  Ind 5  00 

Sow,  6  months  and  under  1  year,  R.  F.  Dorpey  d  Sons,  Perry,  111 8  00 

Sow,  6  monihs  and  under  1  year,  Lloyd,  Mugg  &  Co ,  Center,  Ind 4  00 

Sow  pig,  A.  I.  Qilmore,  Qreensburg,  Ind 5  OO 

Sow  pig,  Ghere  &  Maggart,  Frankfort,  Ind      3  00 

Sweepstakes,  boar,  Lloyd,  Muirg  <&  Co.,  Center,  Ind 15  00 

Sweepstakes,  sow,  Hadley  &  Hendricks,  Wilmington,  Ohio 15  00 

Boar  and  4  sows  over  1  year,  lia<iley  &  Hendricks,  Wilmington,  Ohio  ...  20  00 

Boar  and  4  sows  over  1  year,  A.  J.  Seagrave  &  Sons,  Center,  Ind 10  OO 

Boar  and  3  sows  under  1  year  J.  W.  Wilson,  Kokomo,  Ind 20  CO 

Boar  and  3  sows  under  1  year,  Watkins  <&  Broadway,  Centerville,  Ohio  .    .  10  00 

Herd,  1  year  and  over,  J.  W.  Wilson,  Kokomo,  Ind 25  00 

Herd,  1  year  and  over,  A.  G.  Seagrave  &  Son,  Ct*nter,  Ind 20  OO 

Herd,  1  year  and  over,  Lloyd,  Miigg  &  Co.,  Center,  Ind 10  00 

Herd,  under  1  year,  Lloyd,  Mugs  &  Co.,  Center,  Ind 20  00 

Herd,  under  1  year,  S.  M.  Sheppard,  Indianapoli',  Ind. 15  00 

Herd,  under  1  year,  B.  F.  Dorsey  &  Sons,  Perry.  Ill 10  OO 

5  pigs,  under  1  year,  Hadley  &  Hendrickp,  Wilmington,  Ohio 10  00 

5  pigs,  under  1  year,  Lloyd,  Mugg  &  Co.,  Center  Ind 5  00 

Judge — D.  P.  McCracken. 


CLASS  XXXV-Che$ttr  WhiU  and  Vietones. 

Boar,  2  years  and  over,  S  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  O $15  OO 

Boar,  2  yeard  and  over,  Wilson  &  Searing,  Okemof>,  Mich 8  00 

Boar,  1  year  and  under  2,  C.  W.  Baker,  Delaware,  0 10  OO 

Boar,  1  year  and 'under  2,  Wilson  &  Searing,  Okemos,  Mich 5  OO 

Boar,  6  months  to  1  year,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  O 8  00 

Boar,  6  mouths  to  1  year,  Willis  Whiny,  Winona,  0 4  00 

Boar  pif ,  S.  H.  Todd,  Waktman,  0 5  OO 
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Boar  pig,  S.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  O $3  00 

Five  shoaU,  8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  O 10  00 

Five  Bhoats,  Ellis  House,  BickDf  1,  Ind 5  00 

Sow,  2  jean  and  over,  G.  W.  Baker,  Delaware,  O 12  00 

Sow,  2  years  and  over,  Q.  F.  Davis  &  Co.,  D/er,  Ind 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  under  2, 0.  W.  Baker,  Delaware,  O. 10  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  uader  2,  Wilson  &  Searing,  Okemos,  Mich 5  00 

Sow,  6  months  to  1  year,  G.  W.  Baker,  Delaware.  0 8  00 

Sow,  6  months  to  1  year,  G.  F.  Davis  &  Co.,  Dyer,  Ind 4  00 

Sow  pig,  8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  0 5  00 

Sow  pig,  8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  0 3  00 

Boar,  sweepstakes,  8.  H.  Todd,  Wakeman,  0 15  00 

Sow,  sweepstakes,  G.  W.  Baker,  Delaware,  O. 15  00 

Boar  and  4  sows,  over  I  year,  8.  H.  Todd,  Waukegan,  O 2000 

Boar  and  4  sowb,  over  1  year,  Wihon  A  Searing,  Okemos,  Mich 10  00 

Boar  and  3  sows,  under  1  year,  8.  H.  Todd,  Waukegan,  O 15  00 

Boar  and  3  sows,  under  1  year,  Willis  Whiny,  Winona,  O 10  00 

Herd,  1  year  and  over,  8.  H.  Todd,  Waukegon,  0 25  00 

Herd,  1  year  and  over,  Wilson  &  Searing,  Okemop,  Mich 20  00 

Herd,  1  year  and  over,  Willis  Whiny,  Winona,  O 10  00 

Her »,  under  1  year,  8.  H.  Todd,  Waukegan,  0 20  00 

Herd,  under  1  year,  Willis  Whiny,  Winona,  0 15  00 

Herd,  under  1  year,  Wilson  &  Searing,  Okemop,  Mich 10  00 

Five  pigp,  under  1  year,  8.  H.  Todd,  Waukegan,  0 10  00 

Five  pigs,  under  1  year,  Willis  Whiny,  Winona,  0 5  00 

Judge — James  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind. 

CLASS  XXXVI-Essex. 

Boar,  2  years  and  over,  A.  C.  Green,  Winchester,  Ind $1500 

Boar,  2  years  and  over,  H.  H.  Taylor,  Perry,  111 8  00 

Boar,  1  year  and  under  2,  H.  H.  Taylor,  Perry,  111 10  00 

Boar,  1  year  and  under  2,  A.  C.  Green,  Winchester,  Ind 5  00 

Boar,  6  months  to  1  year,  H.  H.  Taylor,  Perry,  111 8  00 

Boar  pig,  H.  H.  Taylor,  Perry,  111 '.    .  5  00 

Boar  pig,  A.  G.  Green,  Winchester,  Ind 3  00 

Five  shoats,  under  6  months,  A.  G.  Green,  Winchester,  Ind 10  00 

Five  shoats,  under  6  months,  A.  C.  Green,  Winchester,  Ind 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  and  over,  A.  G.  Green,  Winchester,  Ind 1200 

Sow,  2  years  and  over,  H.  H.  Taylor,  Perry,  111 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  under  2,  H.  H.  Taylor,  Perry,  111 10  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  under  2,  A.  G.  Green,  Winchester,  Ind *,....  500 

Sow,  6  months  to  1  year,  H.  H.  Taylor,  Perry,  111 8  00 

Sow,  6  months  to  1  year,  H.  H.  Taylor,  Perry,  111 4  00 

Sow  pig,  A.  G.  Green,  Winchester,  Ind 5  00 
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8ow  pig,  A.  C.  Green,  WiDchester,  Ind  ...           $3  OO 

Boar,  sweepstakes,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich.  .  - 10  0(^ 

Sow,  sweepstakes,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich 10  OO 

Herd,  sweepstakes,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich 20  00 

Herd,  sweepstakes,  H.  H.  Taylor,  Perry,  III 10  00 

Boar  and  five  pigs,  H.  H.  Taylor,  Perry,  111 10  00 

Boar  and  five  pigs,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich             5  00 

Judge— a.  H.  Todd. 

GLASS  XXXVII-Yorhhires, 

Boar,  2  years  and  over,  D.  T.  Bascom,  California,  Mich $15  00^ 

Boar,  2  years  and  over,  Willis  Whineny,  Winona,  0 8  00 

Boar,  1  year  and  under  2,  D.  T.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 10  00- 

Boar,  1  year  and  under  2,  Willis  Whineny,  Winona,  0 5  00 

Boar,  6  months  to  1  year,  L>.  T.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 8  OO 

Boar,  6  months  to  1  year,  Willis  Whineny,  Winona,  0 4  OO 

Boar  pig,  D.  T.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 5  00 

Boar  pig,  Willis  Whineny,  Winona,  O 3  00 

5  shoats,  D.  T.  Bascom,  California,  Mich  ....       10  00 

6  shoats,  Willis  Whineny,  Winona,  O 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  and  over,  Willis  Whineny,  Winona,  O 12  00 

Sow,  2  years  and  over,  D.  T.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  nnder  2,  Willis  Whineny,  Winona,  O      10  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  nmler  2,  D.  T.  Bascom,  California,  Mich. 5  00 

Sow,  6  months  to  1  year,  Willis  Whineny,  Winona,  O 8  00 

Sow,  6  months  to  1  year,  Willis  Whineny,  Winona,  O 4  OO 

Sow  pig,  Willis  Whineny,  Winona,  C)  .    .           .    .           6  00 

Sow  pig,  D.  T.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 3  00 

Boar,  sweepstakes,  D.  T.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 10  00 

Sow,  sweepstakec,  Willis  Whineny,  Winona,  O 10  00 

Herd,  speepstakes,  Willis  Whineny,  Winona,  O 20  00 

Herd,  sweepstakes,  D.  T.  Bascom,  California,  Mich        10  00 

Boar  and  5  pigs,  D.  T.  Bascom,  California,  Mich 10  00 

Boar  and  5  pigs,  Willis  Whineny,  Winona,  0 5  OO 

Judge— B.  H.  Todd. 

CLASS  XXXVJIl—Duroc  Jerseys, 

Boar,  2  years  and  over,  J.  M.  Stonebraker,  El  Paso,  111 $15  00 

Boar,  2  years  or  over,  £.  M.  Bowerdale,  Camden,  O         8  00 

Boar,  1  year  and  nnder  2,  O.  Walter  &  Bro.,  Lebanon,  O 10  00 

Boar,  1  year  and  under  2,  W.  A.  Pearson  &  Son,  Vermillion,  111 5  00 

Boar,  6  months  to  1  year,  J.  W.  Browning  &  Son,  Perry,  III 8  00 
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Boar,  6  months  to  1  jear,  E.  M.  Bowerdale,  Camdeo,  O $4  00 

Boar  pig,  J.  W.  Browniog  &  Son,  Perry,  111 5  00 

Boar  pig,  W.  A.  Pearson,  Vermillion,  III 3  00 

6  shoato,  W.  A.  Pearson,  Vermillion,  111 10  00 

5  shoats,  K  M.  Bowerdale,  Camden,  O...       500 

Sow,  2  years  and  over,  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  III           12  00 

Sow.  2  years  and  over,  O.  Walter  &  Bros.,  Lebanon,  O 600 

Sow,  I  year  and  under  2,  A.  Ingram,  Perry.  Ill 10  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  under  2,  E.  M.  Bowerdale,  Camden,  0 5  00 

Sow,  6  months  to  1  year,  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  111 8  00 

Sow,  6  months  to  1  year,  J.  M.  Stonebraker,  El  Paso,  111 '  .  4  00 

Sow  pig,  W.  A.  Pearson,  Vermillion,  111 6  00 

Sow  pig,  J.  M.  Stonebraker,  £1  Paso,  111       3  00 

Boar,  sweepstakes,  O.  Walter  &  Bros.,  Lebanon,  O. 10  00 

Sow,  sweepstake",  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  111        ' 10  00 

Herd,  sweepstakes,  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  111 20  00 

Her<i,  sweepstakes,  E.  Bd.  Bowerdale,  Camden,  O 10  00 

Boar  and  5  pigs,  A.  Ingram,  Perry,  111 10  00 

Boar  and  5  pigH,  J.  W.  Browning  d  Son,  Perry,  111 5  00 

Judge— 8.  H.  Todd. 


CLASS  XXXIX— Suffolks. 

Boar,  2  years  and  over,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich $15  OO 

Boar,  2  years  and  over,  H.  H.  Taylor,  Waynesville,  111 8  OO 

Boar,  1  year  and  ander  2,  A.  C.  Qreen,  Winchester,  Ind 10  00 

Boar,  6  months  to  1  year,  A.  C.  Qreen,  Winchester,  Ind 8  00 

Boar  pig,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich 5  00 

Boar  pig,  A.  C.  Green,  Winchester,  Ind 3  00 

Five  shoats,  A.  C.  Oreen,  Winchester,  Ind        10  00 

Five  shoats,  A.  C.  Qreen,  Winchester,  Ind 5  00 

Sow,  2  years  and  over,  A.  C.  Qreen,  Winchester,  Ind 12  00 

Sow,  2  years  and  over,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich 6  00 

Sow,  1  year  and  under  2,  A.  C.  Green,  Winchester,  Ind 10  00 

SoWf  1  year  and  under  2,  A.  C.  Green,  Winchester,  Ind 5  00 

Sow,  6  months  to  1  year,  A.  C.  Qreen,  Winchester,  Ind 8  00 

Sow  pig,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich 5  00 

Sow  pig,  Frank  Wilson,  Jackson,  Mich 3  00 

Boar,  sweepstakes.  Frank  Wilson,  Jacknon,  Mich 1000 

€ow,  sweepstakes,  A.  C.  Qreen,  Winchester,  Ind 10  00 

Herd,  sweepstakes,  A.  C.  Qreen,  Winchester,  Ind   . 20  00 

Boar  and  5  pigs,  A.  C.  Qreen,  Winchester,  Ind 10  00 

Boar  and  5  pigf,  A.  C.  Qreen,  Winchester,  Ind 5  00 

Judge— 8.  H.  Todd. 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


James  8.  McOot,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XL  -Poultry, 

Pair  Pekin  Bantamp,  Wm.  Fanche.  Indianapolip,  Ind $3  00 

Pair  Pekin  Bantams,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  Rose- Combed  Bantams,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Pair  fioae-Combed  BantamB,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Silver  Seabright  Bantam  fowls,  Ch as.  McClaye,  New  London,  Ohio  .   .  3  06 

Pair  Silver  Seabright  Bantam  fowls,  H.  Newell,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Silver  Seabright  Bantam  chicks,  H.  Newell,  Ft  Wayne,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  Silver  Seabright  Bantam  chicks,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio.   .  2  00 

Pair  dark  Brahma  fowlr,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 4  00 

Pair  dark  Brahma  fowls,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Ti{>ton,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  dark  Brahma  chicks,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 4  00 

Pair  dark  Brahma  chicks,  Brown  &  McCray,  Nevada,  Ind 2  00 

Breeding  pen  dark  Brahmas,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 5  00 

Breeding  pen  dark  Brahmas,  Brown  <&  McCray,  Nevada,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  light  Brahma  fowls,  W.  R.  Clone,  Franklin,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  light  Brahma  fowls,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  light  Brahma  chicks,  Brown  &  McCray,  Nevada,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  light  Brahma  chicks,  W.B.  Clone,  Franklin,  Ind  .   .   .   .  '. 2  00 

Breeding  pen  light  Brahmas,  W.  R.  Clone,  Franklin,  Ind 5  00 

Breeding  pen  light  Brahmas,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  black  Cochin  fowls,  S.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  black  Cochin  fowls,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale.  Ind 2  00 

Pair  black  Cochin  chickp,  J.  F.  Elliott,  Vincennes,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  black  Cochin  chicks,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Breeding  pen  black  Cochins,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis,  Ind 6  00 

Breeding  pen  black  Cochins,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  buff  Cochin  fowls,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Harlan,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  buff  Cochin  fowls,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  bnff  Cochin  chicks,  E.  H.  Masters,  Parkersburg,  Ind     .   . 4  00 

Pair  bnff  Cochin  chicks,  Geo.  F.  Davis  &  Co.,  Dyer,  Ind 2  00 

Breeding  pen  buff  Cochins,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Harlan,  Crawfordsville,  Ind    ....  5  00 

Breeding  pen  bnff  Cochins,  £.  H.  Masters,  Parkersburg,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  partridge  Cochin  fowls,  B.  F.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  partridge  Cockin  fowls,  W.  B.  Clone,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  partridge  Cochin  chicks,  John  Champ,  Macy,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  partridge  Cochin  chicks,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 2  00 
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Breeding  pen  partridge  Cochin,  B.  F.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind $5  00 

Breeding  pen  partridge  CochiD,  W.  R.  Clone,  Franklin,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  white  Cochin  fowls,  B.  F.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind 4  00 

p.  ir  white  Cochin  fowlp,  B.  F.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  white  Cochin  chickg,  A.  J.  Waebeltein,  Ladoga,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  white  Cochin  chicks,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 2  00 

Breeding  pen  white  Cochin,  B.  F.  Pace,  Salem,  Ind       5  00 

Breeding  pen  white  Cochin,  J.  S.  Brown,  Qreenfield,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  silver  gray  Dorkin  fowlp,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 3  00 

Pflir  silver  gray  Dorkin  fowln,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  B.  B.  red  game  fowlp,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  B.  B.  red  game  fowls,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  B.  B.  red  game  chicks,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  6.  B.  red  game  chicks,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 2  OO 

Breeding  pen  B.  B.  red  game,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 5  00 

Pair  gold  penciled  Hamburg  fowls,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind  ...  3  00 

Pair  gold  penciled  Hamburg  fowls,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O.   .   •   •  2  OO 

Pair  gold  penciled  Hamburg  chicks,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O  .    .   .  3  00 

Pair  gold  penciled  Hamburg  chicks,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind  ...  2  00 

Pair  silver  penciled  Hamburg  fowls,  George  Barnett,  Franklin,  Ind  ....  3  00 

Pair  silver  penciled  Hamburg  fowls,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  silver  penciled  Hamburg  chickp,  George  Barnett,  Ft-anklin,  Ind  ...  3  OO 

Pair  silver  penciled  Hamburg  chicks.  Brown  &  McCray,  Nevada,  Ind  ...  2  OO 

Breeding  pen  silver  penciled  Hamburg,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington,  Ind  .   .   •   •  4  00 

Breeding  pen  silver  penciled  Hamburg,  Brown  &  McCray,  Nevada,  Ind  .   .  J2  OO 

Pair  Houdan  fowls,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 300 

Pair  Houdan  fowls,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind .  2  00 

Pair  Houdan  chicks,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  Houdan  chicks,  J.  A.  Homing 2  00 

Breeding  pen  Houdan,  J.  A.  Homing 4  00 

Breeding  pen  Houdan,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  black  Java  fowls,  E.  B.  Murphy,  Carmel,  Ind 3  OO 

Pair  black  Java  fowls,  Browning  &  Son,  Perry,  111 2  00 

Pair  Lanchan  fowls,  Ben.  F.  Myres,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 4  OO 

Pair  Lanchan  fowls,  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Lanchan  chieks,  Ben.  L.  Myref«,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  Lanchan  chicks,  John  Champ,  Macy,  Ind 2  00 

Breeding  pen  Lanshan,  Ben.  L.  Myres,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 6  00 

Breeding  pen  Lanshan,  John  Champ,  Macy,  End 3  00 

Pair  black  Leghorn  fowls,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  0 2  00 

Pair  black  Leghorn  chicks,  B.  F.  Hill,  Indianapolis.  Ind 3  00 

Pair  brown  Leghorn  fowls,  E.  B.  Murphy,  Carmel,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  brown  Leghorn  fowls,  J.  S.  Brown,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  brown  Leghorn  chicks,  E.  B.  Murphy,  Carmel,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  brown  Leghorn  chicks,  E.  B.  Murphy,  Carmel,  Ind .  2  00 
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Breeding  pen  brown  leghorn,  E.  B.  Murphj,  Carmel,  Ind $5  00 

Breeding  pen  brown  Leghorn,  E.  B.  Marphy,  Carmel,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  white  Leghorn  fowls,  J.  J.  Bam^ideB,  Milligan,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  white  Leghorn  fowls,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  white  Leghorn  chicks,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  white  Leghorn  chicks,  J.  J.  Barnsides,  Milligan,  Ind 2  00 

Breeding  pen  white  Leghorn,  J.  J.  Burnsides,  Milligan,  Ind 6  00 

Breeding  pen  white  Leghorn,  Wm.  Tobin,  Indianapolis,  Ind 8  00 

Pair  black  Menorca  fowls,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Green6eld,  Ind. 4  00 

Pair  black  Menorca  chicks,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  black  Menorca  chicks,  A.  H.  Pickett,  Darlington,  Ind 2  00 

Breeding  pen  black  Menorcas,  Henry  Allen,  Bloomingdale,  Ind 5  00 

Breeding  pen  black  Menorcas,  A.  H.  Pickett,  Darlington,  Ind.    ......  3  00 

Pair  barred  Plymouth  Bock  fowls,  J.  T.  Cox,  Darlington  Ind 4  00 

Pair  barred  Plymouth  Bock  fowls,  John  Champ,  Macy,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  barred  Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  W.  H.  Chapman,  Annapolis,  Ind  ...  4  00 

Pair  barred  Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  John  Champ,  Macy,  Ind 2  00 

Breeding  pen  barred  Plymouth  Rock,  J.  T.  Cox,  Darlington,  Ind 5  00 

Breeding  pen  barred  Plymouth  Rock,  John  Champ,  Macy,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  white  Plymouth  Rock  fowls,  Ben.  8.  Myres,  Crawfordsville,  Ind  ...  4  00 

Pair  white  Plymouth  Rock  fowls.  Browning  &  Son,  Perry,  111 2  00 

Pair  white  Plymouth  JRock  chicks,  Ben.  S.  Myres,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  .   .  4  00 

Pair  white  Plymouth  Rock  chicks,  J.  T.  Cox,  Darlington,  111 2  00 

Breeding  pens  white  Plymouth  Rocks,  Ben.  S.  Myres,  Crawfordsyille,  Ind.  .  5  00 

Breeding  pens  white  Plymouth  Rocks,  Ben.  8  Myres,  CrawfordeTllle,  Ind  .  3  00 

Pair  golden  Polish  fowls.  Browning  &  Son,  Perry,  111 3  00 

Pair  golden  Poliah  fowls,  J.  H,  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  silver  Polish  fowls,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  silver  Polish  fowls,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  silver  Polish  chicks,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington,  Ind 8  00 

Pair  silver  Polish  chicks,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  w.  c.  black  Polish  fowls,  A.  £.  Meredith,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  w.  c.  black  Polish  fowls,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 2  00 

Pair  w.  c.  black  Polish  chicks,  A.  E.  Meredith,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  w.  c.  black  Polish  chicks,  A.  E.  Meredith,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Red  Cap  fowls,  T.  H.  Back,  Irvington,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  Red  Cap  fowls,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 2  00 

Pair  Red  Cap  chicks,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 3  00 

Pair  Red  Cap  chicks.  Browning  &  Son,  Perry,  111 2  00 

Breeding  pen  Red  Cap  fowls,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 5  00 

Breeding  pen  Red  Cap  fowls,  T.  H.  Buck,  Irvington,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  w.  t.  black  Spanish  fowls,  H.  Newell,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  w.  t  black  Spanish  fowls,  H.  Newell,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  w.  t.  black  Spanish  chicks,  H.  Newell,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind 8  00 

Pair  w.  t.  black  Spanish  chicks.  Browning  <&  Son,  Perry,  111 2  00 
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Breeding  pen  w.  t.  black  Spanish  fowls,  H.  Newell,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind  .    .    .   .  $4  00 

Pair  Andalosian  fowls,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio 8  00 

Pair  Andelusian  fowls,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  Ohio                ....  2  00 

Pair  silver  Dnckwing  game  bantam  fowls,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O.  3  00 

Pair  silver  Duckwing  game  bantam  fowls,  J.  fl.  T^er,  Tipton,  Ind    ...  2  00 

Pair  silver  Duckwing  game  bantam  chicks,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O.  2  00 

Pair  Red  Breasted  game  bantam  fowls,  Chafl.  McClave,  New  London,  O  .    .  3  00 

Pair  Red  Breasted  game  bantam  fowls,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  lod 2  00 

Pair  Red  Breasted  game  bantam  chicks,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O    .  3  00 

Pair  Red  Breasted  Kanie  bantam  chicks,  J.  A.  Uornung 2  00 

Pair  golden  Seabright  bantam  fowls,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thorntown,  Ind  ....  3  00 

Pair  golden  Seabright  bantam  fowls,  W.  R.  Clone,  Franklin,  Ind  .   .   /  .   .  2  00 

Pair  golden  Seabright  bantam  chicks,  I.  N.  Barker,  Thomtown,  Ind.   .       .  S  00 

Pair  golden  Seabright  bantam  chicks,  W.  R.  Clone,  Franklin,  Ind    ....  2  00 

Pair  Japanese  bantam  fowls,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind.    .  '. 3  OO 

Pair  Japanese  bantam  fowls,  Chap.  McClave,  New  London,  O    .....   .  2  00 

Pair  golden  Wyandotte  fowls,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 4  00 

Pair  golden  Wyandotte  fowls,  J.  A.  Homung 2  00 

Pair  golden  Wyandotte  chicks,  Samuel  Miller,  Franklin,  Ind        ....  4  00 

Pair  golden  Wyandotte  chicks,  J.  A.  Homung 2  00 

Breeding  pen  golden  Wyandotte,  Samuel  Miller,  Franklin,  Ind 5  00 

Breeding  pen  golden  Wyandotte,  J.  A.  Hocnung 3  00 

Pair  silver  Wyandotte  fowls,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 4  00 

Pair  silver  Wyandotte  fowip,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  silver  Wyandotte  chicks,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 4  00 

Pair  silver  Wyandotte  chicks.  Brown  <&  McCray,  Nevada,  Ind 2  00 

Breeding  pen  silver  Wyandotte,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  0 5  00 

Breeding  pen  silver  Wyandotte,  Fred  C.  Bandel,  Crawfordsville,  Ind  ...  8  00 

Pair  white  Wyandotte  fowls,  H.  J.  Rader 4  00 

Pair  white  Wyandotte  fowlp,  J.  A.  Hornung 2  00 

Pair  while  Wyandotte  chicks,  J.  A.  Hornung 4  00 

Pair  white  Wyandotte  chicks,  H.  J.  Rsder 2  00 

Breeding  pen  white  Wyandotte,  H.  J.  Rader 5  00 

Breeding  pen  white  Wyandotte,  J.  A.  Hornung 3  00 

Pair  Aylesbury  ducks,  J.  F.  Elliott,  Vincennes,  Ind      3  00 

Pair  Ayleebury  duckp,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 200 

Pair  MuFCovy  ducks,  Brown  &  McCray,  Nevada,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  Muscovy  ducks,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  0 2  00 

Pair  Pekin  duck-,  Geo.  F.  Davis  &  Co ,  Dyer,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  Pvkin  ducks,  J.  H.  Tyner,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Rouen  ducks,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 300 

Pair  Rouen  ducks,  J.  A.  Hornung  ...               2  00 

Pair  Brown  Chinese  geese,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 8  00 

Pair  Brown  Chinese  geese,  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 2  OO 

Pair  Embden  geese  (old),  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 3  00 
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Pair  Embden  gee^  (old),  J.  U.  Smiley.  Parkeville,  Ind $2  00 

Pair  Embden  geese  (young),  J.  8.  Smiley,  Parkeville,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  Embden  geese  (young),  Cha^.  McClave,  New  London,  O 2  00 

Pair  Toulouse  geese  (old),  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 3  00 

Pair  Toulouse  geese  (old),  Geo.  F.  Davis  &  CJo.,  Dyer,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Toulouse  geese  (young),  A.  J.  Warbettein,  Ladoga,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  Toulouse  geese  (young),  Chas.  McClave,  New  London,  O 2  00 

Pair  Bronze  turkeys  (old),  Brown  &  McCray,  Nevada,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  Bronze  turkeys  (old),  J.  8.  Smiley,  Parkeville,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  Bronze  turkeys  (young),  J.  8.  Smiley,  Parkeville,  Ind 4  00 

Pair  Bronze  turkeys  (young),  J.  S.  Smiley,  Parkeville,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  White  turkeys  (old),  T.  M.  Campbell,  Darlington 4  00 

Judge — B.  F.  Pearce. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DAIRY  AND  CREAMERY 

PRODUCTS. 


C.  B.  Harris,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XLl^BuUer  and  Cheese, 

Creamery  butter,  30  lbs.,  R.  W.  Furoas,  ladianapolis,  Ind $10  00 

Creamery  butter,  30  lbs.,  Westiield  Creamery,  Westfield,  Ind 6  00 

Creamery  butter,  30  lbs.,  Wabash  Creamery,  Wabaeh,  Ind 3  00 

Dairy  butter,  15  lb?.,  Peter  Kaab,  Brightwood,  Ind 10  00 

Dairy  butter,  15  lbs.,  Qeorge  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind  .   .           6  00 

Dairy  butter,  15  lbs.,  E.  L.  Furnas,  Farmersville,  Ind 3  00 

Creamery  butter,  sweepstakes,  R.  W.  Furnas,  Indianapolis,  Ind D 

Judge— ^.  S.  Budd. 


• 


CLASS  XL II— Bees  and  H<mey, 

CoYony  bees,  Julius  Welsh,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind $5  00 

Colony  bees,  R.  8.  Russell,  Zionsville,  Ind              3  00 

Queen  bee,  Walter  8.  Ponder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Qaeen  bee,  George  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind 2  00 

Comb  honey,  Walter  8.  Ponder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Comb  honey,  R.  8.  Russell,  Zionsville,  Ind 6  00 

Extracted  honey, George  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind 10  00 

Extracted  honey,  Walter  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

12— Bd.  op  Agb. 
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Display  honey,  George  H.  Kirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind $15  00 

Display  honey,  R  8.  Ruwell,  Zionsville,  Ind 10  00 

Display  wax,  W.  S.  Ponder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Display  wax,  George  H.  Eirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind 1  00 

Display  supplies,  W.  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Display  supplies,  George  H.  Eirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind 3  00 

Apparatus  for  making  comb  foundation,  George  H.  Eirkpatrick,   Union 

City,  Ind 5  00 

Comb  foundation  for  brood  nest,  George  H.  Eirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind  .  2  00 

Comb  foundation  for  brood  nest,  W.  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind     ....  1  00 

Comb  foundation  for  surplus  honey,  Julius  Moesch,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind  .  2  00 

Comb  foundation  for  surplus  honey,  George  H.  Eirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind  1  00 

Honey  extractor,  W.  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Honey  extractor,  George  H.  Eirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind  ........  1  00 

Wax  extractor,  W.  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Honey  vinegar,  Julius  Moesch,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Honey  vinegar,  W.  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Section  box  for  surplus  honey,  George  H.  Eirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind     .  2  00 

8ection  box  for  surplus  honey,  W.  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1.  00 

Display  wholesale  packages,  George  H.  Eiikpa trick.  Union  City,  Ind  ...  6  00 

Display  wholesale  packages,  W.  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

D  splay  retail  packages,  George  H.  Eirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind    ....  5  00 

Display  retail  packages,  W.  8.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Col.  honey  plants,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Moore,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Col.  honey  plants,  Julius  Moesch,  N.  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 


FARM  PRODUCTS. 


James  8.  McCoy,  Superintendent. 


CLASS  XLIll—  VegetahUs. 

Three  cauliflowers,  Chas.  Becker,  Indianapolis,  Ind      12  00 

Three  cauliflowers,  J.  C.  Groff,  Ha  nghville,  Ind 100 

8ix  brocoli,  Chas.  Becker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

8ix  brocoli,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

8ix  vegetable  eggs,  G.  H.  Eirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind 2  00 

8ix  vegetable  eggn,  D.  Ellwanger,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

8ix  cucumbers,  W.  A.  Eunis,  Clermont,  Ind 2  00 

Six  cucumbers,  Benj.  Whipple,  Marion,  O 100 

Peck  white  beans,  J.  L.  Eeckly,  Marysville,  O 200 
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Peck  white  beans,  J.  B.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O $1  00 

Peck  white  navj  beans,  J.  L.  Keck  ley,  Marysville,  O 2  00 

Peck  white  navy  beans,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  colored  navy  beans,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 2  00 

Peck  colored  navy  beans,  D.  Ellwanger,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Two  quarts  lima  beans,  D.  Ellwanger,  Haughville,  Ind 2  00 

Two  quarts  lima  beans,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 1  00 

One-half  gallon  garden  peas,  dry,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 2  00 

One-half  gallon  garden  peas,  dry,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 1  00 

One- half  gallon  field  peas,  dry,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 2  00 

One- half  gallon  field  peas,  dry,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O.       1  00. 

One-half  peck  peppers  for  pickling,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 2  00 

One-half  peck  peppers  for  pickling,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  red  tomatoes,  D.  Ellwanger,  Haughville,  Ind 2  00 

Peck  red  tomatoes,  J.  C.  QrofiT,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  tomatoes,  Chas.  Becker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  tomatoes,  D.  Lllwanger,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

One-half  dozen  ears  green  sweet  corn,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  0 2  00 

One-half  dozen  ears  green  sweet  corn,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind  ....  1  00 

One-half  peck  dry  sweet  corn,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 2  00 

One- half  peck  dry  sweet  corn,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  Ohio 1  00 

Three  Hubbard  squashes,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 2  00 

Three  Hubbard  Fquasfaes,  Chas.  Becker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Three  Marblehead  squashes,  Whitesides  &  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind.   ...  2  00 

Three  Marblehead  squashes,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 1  00 

Three  crook-neck  squashes,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 2  00 

Three  crook-neck  squashes,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,  Ind  .    t 1  00 

Three  California  squashes,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 2  00 

Three  California  squashes,  Whitesides  A  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind    ....  1  00 

Largest  pumpkin,  Whitesides  &  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Largest  squash,  Chas.  Becker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Three  pumpkins,  Whitesides  &  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Three  pumpkins,  Whitesides  &  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind 1  CO 

Three  drum-head  cabbage,  D.  Ellwaniser,  Haughville,  Ind 2  00 

Three  drum-head  cabbage,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 1  00 

Three  flat  Dutch  cabbage,  D.  Ellwanger,  Haughville,  Ind 2  00 

Three  flat  Dutch  cabbage,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 1  00 

Three  cabbages  any  kind,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 2  00 

Three  cabbages  any  kind,  D.  Ellwanger,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Dozen  stalks  celery,  J.  C.  Qroff.  Haughville,  Ind 2  00 

Dozen  stalks  celery,  D.  Ellwanger,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  vegetables,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 10  00 

ColUction  vegetables,  D.  Ellwanjiier,  Haughville,  Ind 6  00 

Three  watermelons,  Whitesides  &  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind 3  00 

Three  watermelons,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind 2  00 
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Three  nutmeg  melons,  Whitesides  &  Bobinson,  FrankliD,  Ind.   .' $3  00 

Three  nutmeg  melons,  J.  C.  Groff,  HaughvUle,  Ind 2  00 

Largest  striped  gypsy  melon,  J.  C.  Qroff,  Haughville,  Ind 2  00 

Largest  icing  melon,  Whitesides  &  Robinson,  Fraoklin,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  of  melons,  all  kinds,  Chas.  Becker.  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 


CLASS  XLIV—Root  Oraps. 

Peck  turnips,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O.    . $2  00 

Peck  turnips,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Dozen  parsnips,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 200 

Dozen  parsnipp,  Sol'.  H.  Hayse,  El izabet blown,  O 1  00 

Dozen  carrot^,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 200 

Dozen  carrots,  Pol.  H.  Hayse,  Elizabethtown,  O 1  00 

Dozen  horseradish,  Chas.  Becker,  Indianapolin,  Ind 2  00 

Dozen  horseradish,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Half  dozen  long  red  beetp,  W.  S.  Keck  ley,  Mary  sville,  O 2  00 

Half  dozen  long  red  beetP,  John  Marvel,  Koyalton,  Ind 1  00 

Half  dozen  turnip  beetp,  John  Marvel,  Koyalton,  Ind 2  00 

Half  dozen  turnip  beetp,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  0 1  00 

Half  dozen  sugar  beets,  D.  Ellwanger,  Haughville,  Ind 2  OO 

Half  dozen  sugar  beetp,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O I  00 

Half  dozen  mangel-wurzel  beets,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O  .   .^ 2  00 

Half  dozen  mangel-wurzel  beetP,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind  ....  1  00 

Half  dozen  red  onions,  J.  L.  Keck  ley,  Marysville,  0 2  00 

Half  dozen  red  onions,  Sol.  H.  Hsyse,  Elizabethtown,  O 1  00 

Half  dozen  yellow  onionf*,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 2  00 

Half  dozen  yellow  onionp,  Sol.  H.  Hayse,  Elizabethtown,  0 1  00 

Half  dozen  white  onionp,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 200 

Half  dozen  white  onionp,  Whitesides  &  Eobinson,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Dozen  turnip  radishes,  John  Marvel,  Koyalton,  Ind 1  00 

Dozen  turnip  radishes,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughvillp,  Ind 50 

Dozen  long  radishes,  Chas.  Becker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Dozen  long  radishes,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind 50 

Dozen  radishep,  other  kinds,  John  Marvel,  Koyalton,  Ind 1  00 

Dozen  radishes,  other  kind«,  D.  Ellwanger,  Haughville,  Ind 50 

Collection  of  root  crop?,  John  Marvel,  Koyalton,  Ind 5  00 

Collection  of  root  cropp,  D.  Ellwanger,  Haughville,  Ind S  00 

Half  gallon  white  onion  sets,  Chas.  Becker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Half  gallon  white  onion  setp,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Half  gallon  yellow  onion  sets,  Chas.  Becker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Half  gallon  yellow  onion  sets,  J.  C.  Groff,  Haughville,  Ind I  00 

Dozen  roots  salsify,  John  Marvel,  Koyalton,  Ind 2  00 

Dozen  roots  salsify,  D.  Ellwanger,  Haughvill<*,  Ind 1  00 
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CLASS  XLV— Potatoes. 

Feck  Sammit,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O $3  00 

Peck  Sammit,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  0 1  00 

Peck  White  Star,  J.  L.  Keckley^  Marysville,  O 200 

Peck  White  Star,  W.  8.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 1  00 

Peck  Dansmore  Seedling,  J.  L.  Keckley,  MarjSTille,  O 2  00 

Peck  Donsmoie  Seedling,  W.  8.  Keckley,  MarysvilJe,  O 1  00 

Peck  Early  Rose,  W.  S.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 2  00 

Peck  Early  Rose,  Whitesides  &  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Peek  Snow  Flake,  F.  A.  Farley,  Carmel,  Ind 2  00 

Peck  Snow  Flake,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O           1  00 

Peck  Early  Ohio,  W.  O.  Swain,  Ruphville,  Ind 2  00 

Peck  Early  Ohio,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 100 

Peck  Pride  of  the  Valley,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 200 

Peck  Pride  of  the  Valley,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 1  00 

Peck  Early  Vermont,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 200 

Peck  Early  Vermont,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 100 

Peck  Beauty  of  Hebron,  W.  S.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 2  00 

Peck  Beauty  .of  Hebron,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 1  00 

Peck  Clark's  No.  1,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 2  00 

Peck  Clark's  Na  1,  W.  S.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O .^  .   .  1  00 

Peck  Burbank  Seedling,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 200 

Peck  Burba nk  Seedling,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 100 

Peck  Empire  State,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 2  00 

Peck  Empire  SUte,  W.  S.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 1  00 

Peck  Rosy  Morn,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 200 

Peck  Rosy  Mom,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 100 

Peck  White  Elephant,  W.  S.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 2  00 

Peck  White  Elephant,  W.  O.  Swain,  Bushville,  Ind ....  1  00 

Peck  Early  Gem,  W.  O.  Swain,  Rushville,  Ind 2  lO 

Peck  Early  Gem,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 100 

Peck  Early  Sunrise,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 200 

Peck  Early  Sunrise,  W.  8.  Keckley,  Marysville,  0 1  00 

Peck  Red  Star,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 2  00 

Peck  Red  Star,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 1  00 

Peck  Golden  Spy,  W.  8.  Keckley,  Marysville,  0 2  00 

Peck  Golden  Spy,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 1  00 

Peck  Green  Mountain,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 2  00 

Peck  Green  Mountain,  W.  O.  Swain,  Rushville,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Bliss  Triumph,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 2  00 

Peck  Bliss  Triumph,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 100 

Peck  Michigan  Rose,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 2  00 

Peck  Michigan  Rose,  W.  O.  Swain,  Rushville,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Pride  of  America,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  0 2  00 
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Peck  Pride  of  America,  Ben  Whipple,  MarioD,  O ft  00 

Peck  Early  Bell,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 200 

Peck  Early  Bell,  W.  O.  Swain,  Rushville,  Ind 1  00 

Peck  Charles  Downing,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 200 

Peck  Charles  Downing,  W.  O.  Swain,  Rushville,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  of  Irish,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 10  (0 

Collection  of  Irish,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 500 

Peck  Yellow  Sweet,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 200 

P<»ck  Yellow  Sweet,  W.  O.  Swain,  Rushville,  Ind      1  00 

Peck  Bed  Sweet,  Chas.  Becker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Peck  Bed  Sweet.  J.  C.  Qroff,  Haughville,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  of  Sweet,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O ^00 

Collection  of  Sweet,  Whiteeidea  &  Bobinson,  Franklin,  Ind    .......  3  00 

CLASS  XLVI—Orain  and  Seeds. 

Twenty  ears  Dent  field  com,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind $5  00 

Twenty  ears  Dent  field  com,  Whitesides  &  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind  ....  2  00 

Twenty  ears  yellow  com,  Jas.  W.  Riley,  Thorntown,  Ind 5  00 

Twenty  ears  yellow  corn,  Whitesides  &  Bobinson,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Twenty  ears  white  corn,  Jas.  W.  Biley,  Thorntown,  Ind  ...               ...  5  00 

Twenty  ears  white  corn,  Whitesides  &  Bobinson,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Twenty  ears  any  other  colored  corn,  Whitesides  A  Bobinson,  Franklin^  Ind.  5  00 

Twenty  ears  any  other  colored  corn,  Allen  Butler,  Spiceland,  Ind 2  00 

Twenty  ears  hominy  corn,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 2  00 

Twenty  ears  hominy  corn,  W.  A.  Ennis,  Clermont,  Ind        1  00 

Peck  white  pop  corn,  Whitesides  &  Bobinson,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Peck  white  pop.corn,  .John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind        I  00 

Peck  red  pop  corn,  Whitesides  &  Bobinson,  Franklin,  Ind 2  00 

Peck  red  pop  corn,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 100 

Peck  any  other  color  pop  corn,  Whitesides  &  Bobinson,  Franklin,  Ind     .    .  2  00 

Peck  any  other  color  pop  corn,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 1  00 

Display  corn,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 10  00 

Display  corn,  Whitesides  <&  Bobinson,  Franklin,  Ind 5  00 

Half  bnshel  white  wheat,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O  . 5  00 

Half  bnshel  white  wheat,  J.  W.  Hayes,  CleveM,  O 2  00 

Half  bushel  red  wheat,  Jas.  W.  Biley,  Thorntowu,  Ind 5  00 

Half  bushel  red  wheat,  I.  F.  Stndebaker,  Tippecanoe,  O 200 

Half  bushel  Amber  wheat,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 5  00 

Half  bnshel  Amber  wheat,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O' 200 

Display  wheat,  Jas.  W.  Biley,  Thorntown,  Ind 10  00 

Display  wheat,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind 5  00 

Difipl ay  grain  and  straw,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 5  OO 

Display  grain  and  straw,  John  Marvel,  Boyalton,  Ind 2  OO 

Half  bushel  rye,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 2  00 
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Half  bushel  rye,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O $1  00 

Half  bashel  white  oat«,  J.  L.  Kecklej,  Marjsville,  O 2  00 

Half  bushel  white  oats,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O      100 

Half  bushel  black  oats,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 2  00 

Half  bushel  black  oat«,  Whiteaides  &  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind 1  00 

Half  bushel  buckwheat,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 200 

Half  bushel  buckwheat,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marjsville,  O 1  00 

Half  bushel  barley,  J.  L.  Kecklej,  Mary^ville,  O 200 

Half  bushel  barley,  1.  B.  Eeckley,  Marysville,  O 100 

Half  bushel  flax  seed,  W.  A.  Ennip,  Clermont,  Ind 2  00 

Half  bushel  flax  seed,  W.  A.  Ennie,  Clermont,  Ind 1  00 

Half  bushel  millet  seed,  Ben  Whipple,  MarioD,  O 2  00 

Half  bushel  millet  seed,  Whitepides  <Sb  RobinBon,  Franklin,  Ind 100 

Half  bushel  timothy  seed,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 2  00 

Half  bushel  timothy  seed,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 1  00 

Half  bushel  orchard  grass  seed,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 2  00 

Half  bushel  orchard  grsss  seed,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  (3 1  00 

Half  bushel  Hungarian  grass  seed,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 2  00 

Half  bushel  Hungarian  grass  seed,  I.  B.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 1  00 

Half  bushel  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind    ...  2  00 

Half  bushel  Kentucky  blue  grass  seed,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O    .   .   .  1  00 

Half  bushel  English  blue  grass  seed,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind    ....  2  00 

Half  bushel  English  blue  grass  seed,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion  O 1  00 

Half  bushel  red  clover  seed,  Whitesides  &  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind     ...  2  00 

Half  bushel  red  clover  seed,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion  O 1  00 

Half  bushel  English  clover  seed,  Whitesides  &  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind  2  00 

Half  bushel  English  clover  seed,  Ben  Whipple,  Marion,  O 1  00 

Ten  pounds  broom  corn,  Jqhn  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 2  00 

Ten  pounds  broom  corn,  W.  8.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O 1  00 

Oollection  of  grains  and  seeds,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O JO  CO 

Collection  of  grains  and  seed?,  John  Marvel,  Royalton,  Ind 5  00 

Collection  of  farm  products  by  Co.  Soc.,  Whitesides  &  Robinson,  Franklin .  20  00 

Collection  of  farm  products  by  Co.  Soc,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O    .   .  10  00 

Coileetion  of  grasses,  J.  L.  Keckley,  Marysville,  O D 
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HORTICULTURAL   DEPA\RTMEXT. 


Jasper  N.  Davidson,  Saperintendent 


CLASS  XL  VII—Applf8. 

Twenty  Tarieties,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Sprio|;field,  O $12  00 

Tweoty  varieties,  J.  W.  Hayes,  Cleves,  O 806 

Twelve  varieties,  J.  W.  Hayes.  Gleves,  O 800 

Twelve  varieties,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  0 4  00 

Six  varieties,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O 400 

Six  varieties,  J.  W.  Hayes,  Clevep,  0 2  00 

Plate  Maiden  Blush,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O 100 

Plate  Maiden  Blush,  J.  W.  Hayes,  Cleves,  O 50 

Plate  Smith'8  Cider,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Sprinsffield,  O 100 

Plate  Smith'd  Cider,  J.  W.  Hayes,  Clevef,  0 60 

Plate  Ben  Davis,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O 100 

Plate  Ben  Davis,  J.  W.  Hayes,  Clevep  O 60 

Plate  Roman  Beauty,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  0 1  00 

Plate  Wineoaps 1  00 

Plate  Winesaps,  D.  F  Corwin,  Springfield,  O... 50 

Plate  Bam  bos,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield.  O 100 

Plate  Yellow  Bellflower,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O 100 

Plat€  Talpehocken,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O 100 

Plate  Talpehocken,  J.  W.  Hayes,  deves,  O 50 

Plate  Fall  Pippin,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O 100 

50 


Plate  Fall  Pippin,  J.  W.  Hayes,  Cleves,  O 

Plate  White  Pippin,  J.  W.  Hayes,  Cleves,  O 100 

50 

1  00 

60 


Plate  White  Pippin,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O 
Plate  Baldwin.  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O    .    . 
Plate  Baldwin,  J.  W.  Hayes,  Cleves,  O 


Plate  Northern  Spy,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O '.    .    .      100 

Plate  Northern  Spy,  J.  W.  Hayes,  Cleves,  O 50 


Plate  Grimes  Golden,  J.  W.  Hayea,  Cleves,  O 100 

Pl^te  Grimes  Golden,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O .' 50 

Plate  Ohio  Nonpareil,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O 100 

Plate  Belmont,  D.  K.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O 100 

Plate  Belmont,  J.  W.  Hayes,  Cleves, O.           50 

Plate  Wealthy,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O 100 

Plate  Stark,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O 100 
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Plate  Pewanka,  D.  F.  Gorwin,  Springfield,  O $1  00 

Plate  Crabs,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield*  O 1  00 

Plate  Crabs,  J.  W.  Hayes,  Cleves,  O 50 

Judge — J.  W.  Ragan. 

CLASS  XLVIII—Pearf,  Peaches^  Quinces  arw?  Grapes, 

Ten  rarietiep,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O $8  00 

Five  varietiep,  autumn,  D.  F.  Corwin,  Springfield,  O 4  00 

Show  of  peachep,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 3  00 

Five  varieties  grapes,  Sjlvester  Johnpon,  I rvingtoD,  Ind 5  00 

Three  varieties  grapes,  Mrs.  W.  B  Fii<  k,  Lawrenc«>,  Ind 3  00 

Five  clatters  any  kind  grapes.  Whitesides  A  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind  .   .   .  -  2  00 

Plate  seedling  grapes,  Sylvester  Johnson,  Irvington,  Ind I  00 

CLASS  XLIXSwerp»takes  FruUs. 

Display  all  kindp,  D.  F,  Corwin,  Springfield,  O $25  00 

Peck  of  apples,  any  variety,  D.  F  Corwin,  Springfield,  0 6  00 

Peck  of  apples,  any  variety,  8<»1.  H.  Haye-,  Klizabethtown,  0 2  00 

Peck  of  pearf>,  any  variety,  E.  J.  HowJand,  Howland,  Ind   .    .        6  00 

Pfck  of  pears,  any  variety,  Vina  Brady,  L-iwrence,  Ind 3  00 

Peck  of  pears,  any  variety,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 2  00 

Judge — J.  W.  Ragan. 


FLORAL  DEPARTMENT. 


J.  N.  Davidson,  Saperiulendent. 


CL  A  kSS  L — Pi  ofess  ioncd. 

Twelve  palms,  Whiteside<»  &  K()bin>*op,  Franklin,  Ind $10  00 

Ti^elve  pxims,  Benermnn  Bros*,  Iniliitnapolis,  Ind 8  00 

Twelve  fancy  caladiums,  B**rterm:tn  Br  >k.,  Indianapolip,  Ind 10  00 

Twelve  fanry  caladiiim",  Cha^.  VVh^^airraff,  Indianapolii',  Ind 7  00 

Twenty-fivf  f'-rns  and  lyc<>pudinro,  VVhit»>iiies  and  Kobinson,  Fraaklin,  Ind.  10  00 

Tweniy-five  ferns  and  lycopodiurn,  Mrn.  Cha:<.  Kieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .  7  00 

Twenty  five  ferns  and  lycppo  tiuin.  Berterujan  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .    .  4  00 

Twelve  blooming  begoniat*,  Berifrman  Bros.,  Indianapoli",  Ind 7  00 

Twelve  foliage  begonias,  Cha8.  VVhcaicraft,  Indianapolis,  Ind 7  00 
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Twelve  foliage  begonias,  Berterman  Brop.,  Indianapolip,  Ind $4  00 

Twelve  foliage  begoDiai>,  Mn*.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Twelve  cannas,  Whitesides  &  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind 10  00 

Twelve  cannas,  Chas.  Wheatcraft,  Indiaaapolif,  Ind 7  00 

Twenty-five  varie^atpd  show  plants.  Mrs.  Chat.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  10  OO 

Twenty-five  variegated  show  plants,  Whitesides  &  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind.  7  00 

Twelve  double  geraniump,  Chas.  Wheatcralt,  Indianapolis,  Ind 6  00 

Twelve  coleus,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 6  00 

Twelve  coleus,  Whitesides  &  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind 4  00 

Twelve  coleus,  Chas.  Wheatcraft,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Two  vases,  iron,  rustic  or  wire,  Whiteaiden  &  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind    .    .  10  00 

Two  vasep,  iron,  rustic  or  wir*>,  Chas.  AVheatcraft,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    ...  7  00 

Two  vases,  iron,  rustic  or  wire,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ...  5  00 

Three  hanging  baskets,  Chas.  Wheatcraft,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Display  and  arrangement  of  plants,  Whitesides  &  Robinson,  Franklin,  Ind.  50  00 

Display  and  arrangement  of  plants,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .    .  35  00 

Two  funeral  designs,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 25  00 

Three  baskets,  Rieman  <&  Co.,  Indian  ipolif>,  Ind 20  00 

Three  baskets,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

Five  boquets,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind .  10  00 

Collection  cut  roses,  W.  W.  Cole,  Kokomo,  Ind 10  00 

Collection  cut  roses,  Chas.  Wheatcraft,  Indianapolis,  Ind 7  00 

Collection  cut  roses,  Rieman  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Collection  cut  flowers,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  lod 15  00 

Collection  gladiolus,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

Show  design,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50  00 

8how  design,  Rieman  &  Co.,  InHianapolis,  Ind 35  00 

Show  design,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Funeral  design,  Berterman  Bros.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 60  00 

Funeral  design,  Rieman  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind 35  00 

Funeral  design,  Mrs.  Chas.  Rieman  Indianapolis,  Ind 20  00 

Collection  begonias,  Mrtf.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Collection  begonias,  August  Moench,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Collection  begonias,  Vina  Brady,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  asters  in  bloom,  August  Moesch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Collection  asters  in  bloom,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  cmuuss,  August  Moesch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

ColUciion  cannas,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  OO- 

Climbing  and  trailing  plants,  August  Moesch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Climbing  and  trailing  plants,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ....  2  00 

3  hanging  baskets,  Mr.-<.  £.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

3  hanging  basinets,  August  Moesch,  Indiana polii«,  Ind 2  00 

3  hanging  baskets,  Vina  Brady,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  plants,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 8  00 

Collection  plants,  August  Moesch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00» 
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O>l]€ction  geraniams,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind $3  00 

C.>llection  geraniums,  Augast  Moesch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

O>llection  geraniums,  Vina  Brady,  Lawrence,  Ind 1  00 

C>]lection  rofles,  August  Moeecb,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Collection  roses,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolin,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  verbenas,  August  ^oesch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Collection  verbenas,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Oil  lection  verbenas,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Qreensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  dahlias,  Mrs.  £.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ..   i    .....    .  3  00 

Collection  dahlias,  August  Moesch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  dahlias,  Vina  Brady,  Lawrence,  lud 1  00 

Collection  gladiolus,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Qreensburg,  Ind 3  00 

Collection  gladiolus,  Mrs.  Ida  Thomas,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  i^ladiolus,  August  Moesch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Dtrsign  cut  flowers,  August  Moesch,  Indianapolis,  Ind 8  00 

Design  cut  flowers,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Qreensburg,  Ind 5  00 

Design  cut  flowers,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Flick,  Lawrence,  Ind 2  00 

Judge — Henry  Michael. 


CLASci  Ll—Oeo/ogi/,  Etc, 

Collection  of  fossils,  Chas.  Babcock,  Indianapolis,  Ind $6  00 

Collection  of  fossils  W.  H.  Seaton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 4  00 

Collection  of  minerals,  W.  H.  Seaton,  Indianapoli>>,  Ind 5  00 

Collection  of  minerals,  Chas.  Babcock,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  of  shells,  W.  H.  Seaton,  IndianapoliR,  Ind ,  3  00 

Collection  of  shellM,  Chas.  Babcock,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  of  Mound  Builders'  implements,  Chas.  Babcock,  Indianapolis, 

Ind 5  00 

Oiil^'Ction  of  Mound  Builders'  implements,  W.  H.  Seaton,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  3  00 

Collection  of  diurnal  lepidoptera,  L.  H.  Shoenberger,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .   .  2  00 

Collection  of  botanical  npecimens,  Geo.  Wilson,  Mattsvilie,  Ind 3  00 

Collection  of  botanical  specimens.  Miss  L.  L.  Int^ram,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    .  2  00 

Collection  ot  curioniiies,  W.  H.  Seaton,  Indiana}  oils,  Ind 3  00 

Colkciion  of  curiosities,  Chas.  Babcock,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 


Judge — Laura  R.  Blackstock. 
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WOMAN'S  DEPARTMENT, 


Robert  A.  Mitchell,  SuperiDtendent. 


CLASS  LJII—Old  Ladies'  Department. 

Silk  quilt,  fancy  patch  work^  Mrs.  Phil.  Levison,  Shelby ville,  Ind    ....  $2  00 

Silk  quilt,  fancy  patch  work,  Mrs.  F.  O.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 1  00 

Crazy  quilt,  Mrs,  F.  G.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 2  00 

Crazy  quilt,  Mrs.  Emily  .Worth,  Anderrfon,  Ind 1  00 

Worsted  quilt,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 2  00 

Worsted  quilt.  MrR.  Eva  Bowman,  Covini^ton,  Ind I  00 

Calico  quilt,  Mrs.  Will  J.  Hunter,  Biding  Sun,  Ind 2  00 

Calico  quilt,  Mrs.  Phil.  Levison,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Quilt  outline,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Quilt  outline,  Miss  Ella  Smith,  Tipton,  Ind 1  00 

Rug,  Mrs.  Emily  Worth,  Anderson,  Ind 2  00 

Rug,  Mrs.  Phil.  Levison,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Spread,  knit,  Mrs.  Eva  Bowman,  Covington,  Ind 2  00 

Spread,  knit,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 1  00 

Spread,  crochet,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 2  00 

Spread,  crochet,  Mr«*.  G.  Hart,  Muncie,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  silk  mittens,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  C  Ward,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 2  '00 

Pair  silk  mittens,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  C.  Dillr,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  silk  stockingp,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Pair  silk  stockings,  hand  -knit,  Mrs.  C.  Ward,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  silk  socks,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111      2  00 

Pair  silk  sock-*,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  woolen  stockings,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  III I  60 

Pair  woolen  stockings,  hand  knit.  Miss  Ella  Smith,  Tipton,  Ind I  00 

Pair  woolen  socks,  hand  knit,  Mri<.  Emily  Worth,  Anderson,  Ind 1  60 

Pair  woolen  socks,  hand  knit,  Mrs.  C.  Ward,  Rising  Sun,  Ind .,  .  1  00 

Pair  worsted  miitens,  fancy  knit,  Mrs.  C.  C  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind    ...  2  00 

Pair  wori^ted  mittenp,  fancy  knit,  Mrs.  C  Ward,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 1  00 

Hemstitching,  Mrs.  Eva  Bowman,  Covington,  Ind 2  00 

HemKtiichiog,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  GreeUi^burg,  Ind I  00 

Drawn  work,  Mrs.  R.  H.  T^Ibott,  Lexington,  Ky 2  00 

Drawn  work,  Mrs.  Eva  Bowman,  (iovington,  Ind 1  00 

Table  cover,  Mrs.  W.  Sheppsrd,  WarringUin,  W.  Va 2  00 

Table  cover,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1  00 

Table  scarf,  Mrs.  C.  Ward,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 2  00 

Table  scarf,  Mrs.  L  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 100 
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Lace,  knit.  Mrs.  F.  Q.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  III $1  60 

Embroidery,  cotton,  Mrs.  Jason  W.  Gifford.  Tireton,  R,  I 1  50 

Embroidery,  cotton,  Mrs.  C.  Ward,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 1  00 

Embroidery,  silk,  Mr<«.  Lanra  Smith,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Embroidery,  silk,  Mrs.  Mary  Rowland,  Covington,  Ind 1  00 

Embroidery,  worsted.  Miss  Ella  Smith,  Tipton,  ind 1  50 

Embroidery,  worsted,  Mrs.  Emily  Worth,  Anderson,  Ind 1  00 

Embroidered  tray  cloth,  Mre.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1  50- 

Embroidered  tray  cloth,  Mrs.  Phil.  Levison,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Crochet  slippers.  Miss  Brown  ...           ...               1  60 

Crochet  slippera,  Mrs.  Phil.  Leviaon,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Crochet  shawl,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Crochet  shawl,  Mrs.  Eva  Bowman,  Ck)viDgton,  Ind 1  00. 

Judge — Mrs.  Kate  Payne. 

CLASS  LlV—Knitting  and  Crochet  work. 

Infant's  skirt.  Miss  Ella  Smith,  Tipton,  Ind $1  50 

In  fan  t'n  skirt,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Display  infant's  socks,  Mrs.  Georgia  McLeod,  Hart  well,  O 1  50 

Display  infant's  socks,  Mrs.  Sarah  Levison,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  GO 

Pair  silk  mittens,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 2  00 

Pair  silk  mittens,  Miss  Rebecca  Bullock,  Falmouth,  Ky  . •.  100 

Pair  woolen  mittens,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  III 1  50 

Pair  woolen  mittens,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Slagg,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  silk  stockings,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 2  00 

Pair  ^ilk  stockings,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Pair  fancy  woolen  stockings,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Crieler,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  60 

Pair  fancy  woolen  stockings,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Crochet  fascinator,  Mrs.  £.  Back,  Jamestown,  O 1  50 

Crochet  fascinator,  Miss  Susie  Bundy,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  00 

Crochet  sacque,  infant's,  Mrs.  John  Micholson,  Crawfordsville,  Ind   ....  1  50 

Crochet  sacque,  infant's,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Knit  Hscque,  infant's,  Mrs.  Georgia  McLeod,  Hartwell,  O 1  50 

Crochet  shawl,  Miss  Ella  Auptia,  Wabash,  Ind 2  00 

Crochet  shawl,  Mrs.  Georgia  McLeod,  Hartwell,  O.           .   .  1  50 

Couch  cover,  Mrs.  Kate  Bradford,  Falmouth,  Ky 2  00 

Couch  cover,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 1  00 

Afghan,  infant's,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  50 

Afghan,  infant's,  Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins,  Columbus,  O «  1  00 

Afghan,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 2  00 

Afghan,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Tanner,  Paris,  ill 1  00 

Counterpane,  knit,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 2  00 

Counterpane,  knit,  Mri>.  E.  Buck,  Jamestown,  O .  1  00 

Display  crochet  lace,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Gardner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 
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Display  crochet  lace,  Mias  Ella  Smith,  Tipton,  Ind $1  00 

Display  knit  lace,  Mrs.  Georgia  McLeod,  Hart  well,  O 2.00 

Display  knit  lace,  Mrs.  G.  Dille,  Qreennbarg,  Ind 1  00 

Crochet  skirt,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Gardner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Crochet  skirt,  Mrs.  N.  S.  Morse,  Anderson,  Ind 1  00 

Crochet  skirt,  child's  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111  .   ^ 1  50 

Crochet  skirt,  child's,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hamilton,  El  wood,  Ind  .   .           1  00 

Crochet  slippers,  Mrs.  B.  D.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  50 

Crochet  slippers,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111      1  €0 

Knit  slippers,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Knit  slippers,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  ill       1  00 

Crochet  tidy,  Mrs.  Mamie  Rous,  Lafayette,  Ind 1  50 

Crochet  tidy,  Mrs.  P.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Gent's  tie,  silk,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 1  50 

Gent's  tie,  silk,  Mrs.  Florence  Blue,  Mapleton,  Ind 1  00 

Silk  purse,  Mrs.  Florence  Blue,  Mapleton,  Ind 1  50 

Silk'purse,  Mrs.  DeMott,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Table  mats,  Mrs.  Georgia  McLeod,  Hartwell,  O.       150 

Table  mats,  Miss  Rebecca  Bullock,  Falmouth,  Ky 1  00 

Judges — Miss  Sallie  Whitesides  and  Mollie  Dome. 

CLASS  LIV— Lace  Work, 

m 

Point  lace,  display,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 $3  00 

Point  lac^,  display,  Mrs.  W.  L.  Berryman,  Tipton,  Ind 2  00 

Point  lace,  specimeo,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Spense,  Covington,  Ind 2  00 

Point  lace,  specimen,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  00 

Point  lace  handkerchief,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin  III 2  00 

Point  lace  handkerchief,  Mr?.  W.  L.  Berryman,  Tipton,  Ind 1  00 

Display  feather  edge  work.  Miss  L.  Sheppard,  Warrenton,  Va 1  50 

Display  rickrack  work,  Mr?.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  50 

Display  rickrack  work,  Mra.  Sarah  Levison,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 1  00 

Silk  Lace,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 1  50 

Silk  Lace,  Mrs.  Mamie  Rous,  Lafajette,  Ind 1  00 

Display  novelty  braid,  Mrs.  Georgia  McLeod,  Hartswell,  0 1  50 

Display  covelty  braid,  Maud  C.  Hinaey,  Pekin,  111. I  00 

Judge — Mrs.  Kate  Payne. 

CLASS  LVI^Emhroidery,  Hand-made, 

Specimen,  otton,  white,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 $2  00 

Specimen,  cotton,  white,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Specimen,  cotton,  colored,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Homer,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1  50 

Specimen,  cotton,  colored,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 1(0 

Lunch  set,  Miss  Mary  Herron,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 3  00 


\ 
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Luneh  set,  Mrs.  Allen  Sammons,  Indianapolis,  Ind. $2  00 

Napkin  set,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 2  00 

Napkin  9et,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Blackstock,  Shadeland,  Ind 1  00 

Doily  set,  Mrs.  Charles  Hi^Kins,  Columbus,  O. 2  00 

Doily  set,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Black^ftock,  8hadeland,  Ind 1  00 

Linen  tablecloth,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Blackstock,  Shadeland,  Ind 2  00 

Linen  tablecloth,  Mand  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 1  00 

Hostess  cloth,  Mrs.  Charles  Higgins,  Columbus,  O 2  00 

Hostess  cloth,  Mr8.  L.  W.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1  00 

Tray  cloth,  Mrs.  Charles  Higgins,  Columbus,  O 2  00 

Tray  cloth,  Mrs.  Sarah  Levison,  Shelbyyille,  Ind I  00 

Handkerchief,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Homer,  Crawfordsville,  Ind 1  50 

Handkerchief,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 1  00 

Specimen,  white  silk,  Maud  C.  mnsey,  Pekin,  111 2  00 

Specimen,  white  silk,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Silk  skirt,  whiU,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 2  00 

Silk  skirt,  white,  Miss  Cummings,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Silk  shawl,  infant's,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 2  00 

Silk  shawl,  infant's,  Urf.  Welsh I  00 

Table  cover,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 2  00 

Table  cover,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 I  00 

Table  scarf,  Mre.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 2  00 

Table  scarf,  Mrs.  Allan  Sammons,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Piano  scarf,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Gates,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Piano  scarf,  Mrs.  Charles  Higgins,  Columbus,  0 1  00 

Dresser  scarf,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Hi 1  50 

D -esser  scarf,  Mrs.  Charles  HiggiNs,  Columbus,  O 1  00 

Coach  pillow,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 2  00 

Couch  pillow,  Mrs.  Allen  Sammons,  Indianapoli;),  Ind 1  00 

Toilet  cushion,  Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins,  Columbus,  O 1  50 

Toilet  cushion,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knighttstown,  Ind 1  00 

Outline  pair  toweln,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  Hi 1  50 

Outline  pair  towels,  Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins,  Columbus,  O      100 

Outline  specimen,  Ella  Wills,  Lebanon,  Ind 1  50 

Outline  specimen,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Greensbug,  Ind 1  00 

Outline  carving  cloth,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1  50 

Outline  carving  cloth,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 1  00 

Specimen  Kensington  table  center,  Mrs.  Charles  Higgins,  Columbus,  O.  .   .  2  00 

Specimen  Kensington  table  center.  Miss  Vallito  Miller,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  .  1  00 

Tapestry,  Miss  L.  Sheppard,  Warrenton,  Va 2  00 

Tapestry,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1  00 

High  art  needle  work  picture,  Ella  Wells,  Lebanon,  Ind 3  00 

High  art  needle  work  picture,  Mrs.  Allan  Sammons,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  .   .  2  00 

Fire  screen,  Miw  Ella  Austin,  Union  City,  Ind 3  00 

Tinting  and  embroidery,  Mrs.  8.  C.  Hills,  Delaware,  0 2  00 
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Tinting  and  embroidery,  Anna  M.  Eistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind $1  00 

Bope  silk,  Mrs.  B.  D.  Qoodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  60 

Rope  eilk,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin.  Ill ]  00 

Queen  Anne  darning,  Maud  G.  Hinsfy,  Pekin,  111.    .   .    -   ■ 2  00 

Queen  Anne  darning,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Tanner,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Roman  embroidery,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Talboit,  Lexington,  Ky 2  00 

Boman  embroidery,  Mrs.  £lla  Nicholas,  Bockville,  Ind 1  00 

Sorrento  embroidery,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Oreensbu rg,  Ind 2  00 

Sorrento  embroidery,  Mrs.  Mary  Bowland,  Covington,  Ind  .   • 1  00 

Etching  silk  picture,  Ella  Weils,  Lebanon,  Ind 3  00 

Etching  silk  picture,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  III 2  00 

Pair  towels,  Mrs.  C.  Diile,  Greensburg,  Ind '. 2  00 

Pair  towels,  Mrs.  Mary  Bowland,  Covington,  Ind      1  00 

Chamois,  Anna  M.  Kistner,  Indianspolis,  Ind 2  00 

Chamois,  Mrc  F.  W.  Dundas,  Parip,  111 1  00 

Bed  spread,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 200 

Pair  portieres,  Mrn.  E.  Buck,  Jamestown,  0 2  00 

Pair  portieres,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knightstown,  Ind 1  00 

Applique,  fi^h  net,  white,  Mrs.  J.  Liebhardt,  Knightstown,  Ind 2  00 

Applique,  fitih  net,  white,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Gates,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 1  00 

Basket  or  moile  cloth,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 2  00 

Basket  or  moile  cloth,  Mrs.  Allan  Sammons,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Handkerchief  satchet,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekia,  111.          I  50 

Handkerchief  satchet,  Mrs.  Georgia  McLeod,  Hartwell,  0 1  00 

Glove  satchet,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  PekiD,  111.             1  50 

Glove  satchet,  Miss  Ella  Austin,  Union  Cily,  Ind I  00 

Tea  cosey,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 1  50 

Tea  cosey,  Mrs.  Allan  Sammons,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Five  o'clock  tea,  Mrs  Chas.  Higgins,  Columbus,  0 1  50 

Five  o'clock  tea,  Maud  C.  Hinsey,  Pekin,  111 1  00 

Judge — Mrs.  Kate  Payne. 


CLASS  LV II— Sewing — Machine  and  Hand, 

MACHINE    WORK. 

Machine  work,  apron,  Miss  Cummings,  Indianapolis,  Ind $1  50 

Machine  work,  apron,  Mrs.  Dora  Levi:<on,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  00 

Ladies'  skirt,  white,  Mit's  Cumming.<<,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Ladirs*  skirt,  white,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Crisler,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Hemt«titching,  machine,  Miss  Cummings,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  50 

HemHtitchiufT,  machine,  Miss  Cummingf^,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Embroidered  fan,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hilln,  Delaware,  O 150 

Embroidered  throw.  Miss  Cummings,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 
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HAND  WORK. 

Hemstitching,  Mra.  R.  H.  Talbott,  LexiDgton,  Ky $2  00 

HemstitehiDg,  Mrs.  DeMott,  IndiaDapolis,  Ind I  00 

HemstitcbiDg,  child's  apron,  Miss  L.  Sheppard,  Warrcnton,  Va. 2  00 

Hemstitching,  child's  apron,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Hedges 1  00 

Hemstitching,  child's  dres^.  Miss  L.  Sheppard,  Warrenton,  Va 2  00 

Hemstitching,  child's  dress,  Mrs.  N.  S.  Mortte,  Anderson,  Ind 1  00 

Drawn  work,  Maud  C.  Hinslej,  Pekin,  111 2  00 

Drawn  work,  Mrs.  A.  Dunning,  Marion,  Ind 1  00 

Drawn  work,  scarf,  Mrs.  N.  S.  Mortie,  Anderson,  Tnd ...  2  00 

Drawn  work,  scarf,  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Nicholas*,  Rockville,  Ind 1  00 

Infant's  outfit,  Mrs.  Linnie  Rowe,  Indianapolis,  ind 4  00 

Infant'ri  outfit,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Oreensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Infant's  robe,  Mrs.  0.  A.  Mills.  Crawfordsville,  Ind 2  00 

Infant's  robe,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Burns,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Judge — Mrs.  Kate  Payne. 

CLASS  LVnr--MUeellaneom, 

Handkerchief  sachet,  not  embroidered,  Mrp.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St  Louis,  Mo.,  $1  50 
Handkerchief  sachet,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Jenkins,  Indianapolis, 

Ind                ...               1  00 

Glove  sachet,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Dunclas,  Paris,  111 1  50 

Glove  sachet,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Tanner,  Paris,  Hi  . 1  00 

MagHzine  holder,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Moore,  Terre  Haute,  Ind 1  50 

Magazine  holder,  Maude  C.  Hinslej,  Pekin,  III 1  00 

Toilet  cushion,  not  embroidered,  Maude  C.  Kinsley,  Pekin,  HI 1  50 

Toilet  cQshion,  not  embroidered,  Mi'^s  £Ila  Austin,  tToion  City,  Ind   ...  I  00 

Cashion  pillow,  not  embroidered,  Maude  0.  Hinsley,  Ptkin,  III 2  00 

Cushion  pillow,  not  embroidered,  Mins  Ella  Smith,  Tipton,  Ind 1  00 

Toilet  scarf,  not  embroidt  red,  Mnude  C.  Hiosley,  Pekin,  HI 1  50 

Toilet  BC^rf,  not  embroidered,  Mmnie  Cbebtnut,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Dresner  set,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  Will  T.  Hunter,  Kibing  Sun,  Ind        .   .  1  50 

DreS'Cr  net,  not  embroidered,  Mri*.  Elia  B.  Nicholas  Kick ville,  Ind  ....  1  00 

Infant's  nursery  ba<4ket,  Mrs.  K.  D  Goudwin,  New  Ca->ti^,  Ind 3  00 

Infant's  nursery  bankirt,  Mrs.  Linnie  Rowe,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Upholstery,  chair,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Tanner,  Parirt,  111 3  00 

Upholstery,  chflir.  Miss  Eila  AuHtin,  Union  City,  Ind 2  00 

Fur  rug,  Mrs.  W.  .A   Ulldhack,  Indianapolis,  Ind                 . 3  (<0 

b'uT  ruK,  Miss  Mollie  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Rug,  Mit.s  Ella  Smith,  Tipton,  ir.d    .    .           I  50 

Rug,  Mtude  C.  Hinsley,  Pekin,  M         1  ()0 

Tea  cnsey,  not  embroidered,  .Viro.  R.  D.  Stagg,  Greensburg,  I'ld 1  50 

Tea  cosey,  not  embroidered,  MrH.  Allen  SammoDs,  Indianapolis,  Ind    ...  100 

13— Bd.  of  Agk. 
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Lunch  set,  not  embroidered,  Miss  £l]a  Smith,  Tipton,  Ind      $2  00 

Lunch  Bet,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  H.  Qriffis,  Indianapolis,  Tnd 1  00 

Doily  set,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hill,  Delaware,  Ohio 2  00 

Doily  set,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Gates,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Hostess  cloth^  not  embroidered,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind    .    .  2  00 

Hostess  cloth,  not  embroidered,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Burns,  Green&burg,  Ind    ....  1  00 

Head  rest,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Tanner,  Paris,  111 1  50 

Head  rest,  Mrs.  Florence  Blue,  Mapleton,  Ind I  00 

Keticule,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Blackstock,  Shadeland,  Ind I  50 

Beticule,  Mrs.  Mamie  Rows,  Lafayette,  Ind 1  00 

Wall  pocket,  Minnie  Chestnut,  Paris,  111  ... 1  50 

Wall  pocket,  Mrs.  Allan  Sammons,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Fancy  apron,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Qreensburg,  Ind 1  50 

Fancy  apron,  Mrs.  Mamie  Rows,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Kitchei  apron,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  50 

Kitchen  apron,  Maud  C.  Hinsley,  Pekin,  111 1  00 

Shaving  pad,  Ethel  McLeod,  Hartwell,  O 150 

Shaving  pad,  Anna  M.  Kistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Laundry  calender,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  50 

Laundry  calender,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Mcllvain,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Fancy  sachet,  Anna  M.  Kistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Fancy  sachet,  Mrs.  Allan  Sammons,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Fancy  mirror  tilt.  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  50 

Fancy  mirror  tilt,  Mrs.  Mamie  Rows,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Drape  or  throw,  Maud  C.  Hintiley,  Pekin,  III 1  50 

Drape  or  throw,  Mrs.  C.  Dille,  Greensburjfi  Ind I  00 

Banner,  not  painted,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Tanner,  Parin,  111 2  00 

Banner,  not  painted,  Mrn.  R.-H.  Talbott,  Lexington,  Ky 1  00 

Housewife,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Tanner,  Paris,  111 .  1  50 

Hou-^ewife,  Elizabeth  Van  Ada,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Photograph  case,  Mrs.  Jason  W.  Gifford,  Tireton,  R.  1 1  50 

Photograph  case,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Dundas,  Pari?,  Ill 1  00 

Fancy  opera  bag,  Mins  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  50 

Fancy  opera  bag,  Mr«  W.  F.  Jenkini^,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 1  00 

Laundry  bag,  Mrs.  C.  DlHp,  Greensbur^,  Ind 1  50 

Laundry  bag.  Miss  Mary  Heron,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Darning  bag,  Mrs.  Allan  Sammons,  Indianapolis,  Ind .    .  1  50 

Darning  bag,  Mrs.  Chas.  Higgins,  Columbus,  O      1  00 

Dust  bag,  Mrs.  P.  D.  ^^taggs,  Greensburg,  lod I  50 

Dust  bag,  Mrs.  Allan  Sammons,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Fancy  tidy,  Mrs.  Mamie  Rows,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Fancy  tidy,  Mrs.  H.  8.  Tanner,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Grate  Curtain,  Mrs.  E.  Buck,  Jamestown,  O 2  OO 

Lamp  shade,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  50 

Lamp  shade,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  (0 
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Table  maU,  Maud  C.  Hineley,  Pekin,  111 $1  60 

Table  mats,  Mn.  £.  Buck,  Jameston,  O 100 

Ck)rd  bait,  fancy,  Emily  Jackson,  Mapleton,  Ind 1  50 

Cord  ball,  fancy,  Ethel  McLeod,  Hartweli,  O 1  00 

Paper  work,  Mn,  A.  B.  Gates,  Indianspolip,  Tnd 1  50 

Fancy  mantle  drape,  Cbas.  Hii^gins,  Col  ambus,  O 2  00 

Fancy  mantle  drape,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  00 

Quilt,  silk  needle  work,  Mrs.  C.  Dilie,  Greensburg,  Ind 2  00 

Quilt,  silk  needle  work,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Tanner,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Crszy  quilt,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Davidson,  Whitesville,  Ind 2  00 

Crazy  quilt,  Mrs.  Allan  Sammons,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Japane.'ie  quilt,  Mrs.  E.  Buck,  Jamestown,  O 200 

Judge — Laura  R.  Blackstock. 

CLASS  LI X-^ Business  ExhibiL 

Display  millinery,  Mrs.  McKernan,  Indianapolis,  Ind $35  00 

Di  play  dress  making,  Miss  Sullivan,  Anderson,  Ind ...  20  00 

I>i-play  dnss  making,  Mrs.  W.  R.  West,  Anderson,  Ind 15  00 

Dii'play  hairwork,  Miss  M.  E.  Phelan,  Indianapolif*, Ind 20  00 

Display  hairwork.  Miss  M.  E.  Phelan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 15  00 

Judge — Mrs.  Belle  Carpenter. 

CLASS  LX— Decorative  Art. 

Hammered  or  repousse  work,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind.    ...  $2  00 

Hamrnered  or  repousse  work,  MIhh  Ella  Smitb,  Tipton,  Ind 1  00 

French  decorative  work,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Gill,  Indianspolis,  Ind 1  50 

French  decoraiive  work,  Mi^s  Cumraingj,  Indianapolis,  Ind    ...*...  1  00 

French  decorative  work,  minernl,  Mrn.  S  G.  Gill,  IndiMnapolis,  Ind.    ...  1  50 

Fr»»nch  decorative  work,  mineral,  Mr»*.  Mahel  Ennis,  Indianapolis,  Ind   .    .  1  00 

Di-play  etching,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 3  00 

Display  etching,  Mrs.  Allan  Sammon.s,  Irdinnapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Aiodeling  in  clay,  MrH.  J.  H.  Speoeer,  Covington,  Ind 1  50 

M  delinK  in  clxy,  Miss  Ketta  .Viathnws,  Arlington,  Ind. 

Modeling,  bust  from  life,  Mit«s  Hetta  Mathews,  Arlington,  Ind 5  00 

Ba^  relief,  Mis8  Keita  Mathews,  ArlioKton,  Ind 2  00 

Wo>  d  caivini;,  display,  Misa  Retta  Maibewa,  Arlington,  Ind 8  00 

Wood  carving,  apecimeii,  Miss  Retta  Ma  the  wo,  Arlington,  Ind 3  00 

Pottery  painting,  Limonese,  apecimeu,  Mr;*.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .  2  00 

Poilery  painting,  Limonexp,  specim»»n,  Cora  M.  Westfall,  Terns  Haute,  Ind.  1  00 

Po  lery  painting,  bii»cu it,  specimen,  Cora  M.  Westfall,  Terre  Haute,  Ind  .    .  2  00 

Pottery  painting,  bi^ciiit,  speoimen,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  relief  gold,  Mrs.  John  F.  Julian,  Irvington,  Ind  ....  1  50 
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Painting  on  china,  relief  gold,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind       ...  f  I  00 

Painting  on  china,  water  colors,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Julian,  Irvington,  Ind 1  60 

Painting  on  china,  water  colors,  Mrn.  A.  E.  Ferrj,  Indianapolis,  Ind    ...  1  00 

Painting  on  china,  colored  gold,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind   .    .  1  60 

Painting  on  china,  colored  gold,  MIbb  Mary  Heron,  Indianapolis,  Ind.    .    .  1  00 

Painting  on  china,  bon-bon  box,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind   ...  1  60 

Painting  on  china,  bon-bon  box,  Miss  Mary  Heron,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ...  1  00 

Platter,  Japanese  design,  old  blue,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind    .    .  1  60 

Rose  jar,  Miss  Mary  Heron,  Indianapolis,  Ind    . 1  60 

Ros*"  jar,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  china,  portrait,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolit*,  Ind       ....  2  00 

Painting  on  china,  portrait,  Cora  M.  Wfstfall,  Terre  Hante,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  tile,  original  design.  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind  .    .  3  00 

Pointing  on  tile,  original  design,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Dandas,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Painting  on  glass.  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Cattle,  Ind 2  00 

Painting  on  glass,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Hofifman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Specimen  painting  on  wood.  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind  ....  1  60 

Specimen  painting  on  wood,  Minnie  AkflSfl,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Specimen  painting  on  white  velvet,  Mrs.  F.  VV.  Dandas,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Specimen  painting  on  white  velvet.  Miss  Hflen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind.  1  00 

Display  painting  on  bolting  cloth,  Anna  M.  Kistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .    .  3  00 

Display  painting  on  bolting  cloth,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Danda?,  Paris,  111 2  00 

Specimen  painting  on  bolting  cloth,  Lily  Bals,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Specimen  painting  on  bolting  cloth,  Mrp.  F.  W.  Dundas,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Specimeh  painting  on  celluloid,  Mfh.  W.  H.  Craft,  Indianapolis,  Ind    ...  1  60 

Specimen  paintiog  on  celluloid,  Anna  M.  Kistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind    ...  1  00 

Specimen  painting  on  chamois,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sf.e  ice,  Covington,  Ind    ...  1  50 

Specimen  painting  on  chamois,  Anna  M.  Kistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind    ...  1  00 

Specimen  painting  on  matting,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Dandas,  Paris,  111 1  60 

Specimen  painting  on  mntting,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind.   .    .  1  00 

Specimen  painting  on  onyx,  Mis'^  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind  ...  1  60 

Specimen  painting  on  onyx,  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Specimen  painting  on  birch  bark,  Margaret  Hills,  Delaware,  O 160 

Specimen  painting  on  birch  bark,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind    .  1  00 

Specimen  paintin^r,  tapestry,  Mrs  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Mpecimen  painting,  tapestry,  Mrs.  Welsh,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Painted  fan,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Dundas,  Paris,  III 1  60 

Painted  fan,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  ludianapulis,  Ind 1  00 

Pdin'ed  toilet  set,  Mi-8  Mary  Heron,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Dif>play  painted  fancy  cards,  Mrs.  Herbert  Lyon I  60 

Display  painted  fancy  cards.  Mrs.  S.  E.  Leet,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Display  paint«Ki  menu  cards,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  60 

Display  painted  menu  cards,  Miss  Fanny  Goodwin.  New  Castle,  Ind    ...  1  00 

Display  painted  book-marks.  Miss  Fanny  Goodwin,  Nt-w  Castle,  Ind    ...  1  60 

Display  painted  book-marks,  Ethel  McLeod,  Hartweil,  O 1  00 
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Painted  blotting  pad,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  8t.  Loais,  Mo $1  50 

Fainted  blotting  pad,  Margaret  Hills,  Delaware,  O 1  OO 

Painted  calendar.  Miss  Betta  Mathews,  Arlington,  Ind 1  50 

Painted  calendar,  Lydia  Hadley,  Rockville,  Ind           1  00 

Paintt^^d  letter  case  or  rack,  Anna  M.  Eistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Painted  letter  case  or  rack,  Anna  M.  Kistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Pointed  guests'  book,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  50 

Paiot«*d  gnests'  book,  Miss  Retta  Matthews,  Arlington,  Ind 1  00 

Visiting  list,  Miss  Helen  Qoodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  50 

Visiting  list,  Margaret  Hills,  Delaware,  0 1  00 

Photograph  frame,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Photograph  frame,  Anna  M.  Kistner,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Painted  fire  screen,  Mrs.  Esther  Gordon,  Paris,  111 8  00 

Painted  fire  screen,  Mrp.  M.  M.  Mcllvaia,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Decoration  in  oil,  original  design,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  .   .  3  00 

Decoration  in  oil,  original  design,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind.  .  2  OO 
Decoration  in  water  color,  original  design,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis, 

Ind 3  00 

Decoration  in  water  color,  original  design,  Miss  Betta  Matthews,  Arling- 
ton, Ind 2  00 

Display  drawings,  original,  Marie  Purman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Display  drawings,  original,  Miss  Betta  Matthews,  Arlington,  Ind 2  OO 

Specimen  drawings,  original.  Miss  Betta  Matthews,  Arlington,  Ind  ....  2  00 

Specimen  drawings,  original.  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind.   ...  1  00 

Display  drawings,  copy,  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Display  drawings,  copy,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Dundas,  Parifl,  111.    .           2  00 

Specimen  drawinics,  copy,  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Specimen  drawings,  copy,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Dundas,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Figure  drawn  from  life,  Miss  Betta  Matthews,  Arlington,  Ind 1  50 

Figure  drawn  from  life,  Misii  Olive  Bush,  Fairmounr,  Ind 100 

Pen  and  ink  sketch,  Mi^s  Betta  Matthews,  Arlington,  Ind               1  50 

Pen  and  ink  sketch,  Miss  Lena  Ingram,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Decorated  curtain,  Miss  Betta  Matthews,  Arlington,  Ind 1  50 

Decorated  curtain,  Mrs.  L.  £.  Newsom,  Indianapolis,  Ind       1  00 

Painted  frieze,  MisA  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle   Ind                         ....  2  00 

p4iir  panels  painted  water  colors,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   .   .  3  00 

Pair  panels  painted  in  oil,  Miis  Anna  B.  Coffin,  IndiaaApolis,  Ind 3  00 

Pair  panels  painted  in  oil.  Miss  Minnie  Akass,  IndiMnipolis,  Ind 2  00 

Spring  scene,  oil,  Mrs.  Ingram,  Indianapolici,  Ind              2  00 

Spring  scene,  oil,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Mcll  vain,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Summer  scene,  oil,  Miss  Betta  Matthews,  Arlington,  Ind 2  00 

Summer  scene,  oil,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Mo L  00 

Autumn  scene,  oil.  Miss  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Autumn  scene,  oil,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1  00 

Marine  scene,  oil.  Miss  Belle  Morgan,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 
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Marine  scene,  oil,  Miss  Nellie  0.  Harmon,  Indianapolis,  Ind $1  00 

Marine  scene,  water  color,  Miss  Betiie  Bunday,  New  Castle,  Ind 2  00 

Marine  scene,  water  color,  Mis^  Lydia  Hadley,  Bockville,  Ind 1  00 

Interior  scene,  oil,  Miss  Betta  Matthews,  Arlington,  Ind 2  00 

Interior  scene,  oil,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Mo 1  00 

Architectural  painting,  water  color,  Mrs.  S.  E.  Leet,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  .   .  3  00 

Judge — Laura  R.  Blackstock. 

CLASS  LXI^Aft  Work— Amateur. 

Painting  on  china,  tableware,  display,  MrA.  Welsh,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ...  $5  00 

Painting  on  china,  tableware.  Miss  Mary  Heron,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ....  3  00 

Painting  on  china,  tableware,  specimen,  Mrs.  Welsh,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .   .  3  00 

Painting  on  china,  tableware,  specimen,  Miss  Mary  Heron,  indlannpolis    .  2  00 

Painting  on  china,  fruit  set,  Miss  Mary  Heron,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Painting  on  china,  fruit  set,  Mrs.  Welnh.  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painted  melon  on  fruit  dish,  Mrs.  Welsh,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Painted  melon  on  fruit  dish,  Miss  Jennie  Greer,  Inrlianapolis,  Ind  ....  1  00 

Painting  on  china,  ornamental  pieces,  Miss  Mary  Heron,  Indians polis,  Ind.  3  00 

Painting  on  china,  ornamental  pieces,  Mies  Emma  Perry,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  2  CO 

Painting  on  china.  Royal  Worcester,  Miss  Pearl  Landers,  Indianapolis  Ind.  2  00 

Painting  on  china,  Royal  Worcester,  Miss  Mary  Heron,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .  1  00 

Painting  on  chins,  Dresden,  Mrs.  Welsh,  Indianapolis,  Ind                ....  2  00 

Painting  on  china,  Dresden,  Miss  Mary  Heron,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Crayon  drawing,  Miss  Mary  Heron,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Crayon  drawing,  Miss  May  Ingram,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Crayon  landscape,  Miss  Mary  Heron,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Crayon  landscape,  Miss  Lena  Ingram,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Pastelle  painting,  Mr^.  Ella  B.  Nioholas,  Kockville,  Ind 2  00 

Pastelle  painting,  Mrs.  Ella  B.  Nicholas,  Kockville,  Ind 1  00 

Display  flowers,  painting,  oil,  Mis4  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolis,  Ind    ...  3  00 

Di>«play  flowers,  painting,  oil,  Miss  Belle  Morgan,  Indianapolis,  Ind    ...  2  00 

Specimen  flowers,  painting,  oil,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  ...  2  00 

Specimen  flower^,  painting,  oil,  Mrs.  Swigert,  Ind  ianapoli?,  Ind 1  00 

Fruit  painting,  oil.  Miss  Lydia  Hadly,  Rockville,  Ind 3  00 

Fruit  painting,  oil,  Mrs.  S  E.  L«et,  IndianapoliM,  lud      2  <  0 

Display  landscape,  oil,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Craft,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Specimen  landscape,  oil,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St.  Loui",  Mo 3  00 

Specimen  landpcape,  oil.  Miss  Olive  Rush,  Fairmount,  Ind 2  (>0 

Specimen  landscape,  water  color.  Miss  Imogene  Brown,  Crawford vi lie,  Ind.  3  00 

Specimen  landscape,  water  color.  Miss  Mary  B.  (irubb<>.  Craw  fords  ville,  Ind.  2  00 

Portrait,  oil,  Mrs.  John  F.  Hedge?,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Portrait,  Crayon,  Miss  Nannie  Williams.  Ladoga,  Ind 3  ()0 

Portrait,  Crayon,  Mrs.  Swigert,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Sketch  from  nature,  oil,  Miss  Helen  Goodwin,  New  Castle,  Ind 3  00 
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Sketch  from  nature,  oil,  Miss  Olive  Rasb,  Fairmount,  Ind $2  00 

Sketch  from  nature,  water  color,  Miss  Mary  B.  Qrab,  Crawfordsville,  Ind  .  8  00 

Sketch  from  nature,  water  color,  Miss  Mary  Purman,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .   .  2  00 

Stndy  from  slill  life,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Study  from  still  life,  Mrs.  Mary  Purman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Ideal  head,  Miss  Lydia  Hadley,  Rockville,  Ind 3  00 

Ideal  head,  Miss  Minnie  Chesnut,  Paris,  111         2  00 

Ideal  figure,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Thompson,  St.  Louin,  Mo 3  00 

Ideal  figure.  Miss  Minnie  Akass,  Indianapolit),  Ind 2  00 

Painting  animals.  Miss  Margaret  Hills,  Delaware,  0 3  00 

Painting  animals,  Miss  Marie  Purman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Judge — Mary  R.  Kent. 

CLASS  LXH—Art   Work,  Profemonal. 

Display  painting  on  china,  tableware,  Mrp.  J.  F.  Julian,  Irvington,  Ind  .  .  $5  00 
Display  painting  on  china,  tableware,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  3  OO 
Specimen  painting  on  china,  tableware,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Julian,  Irvington,  Ind  .  3  00 
Specimen  painting  on  china,  tableware,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  2  00 
Specimen  painting  on  china,  ornamental  pieceF,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Jnlian,  Irving- 
ton, Ind 3  00 

Specimen  painting  on  china,  ornamental  piecep,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 2  Oa 

Specimen  painting  on  china.  Royal  Worcester,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Julian,  Irving- 
ton, Ind , 2  00 

Speeimen  painting  on  china,  Royal  Worcester,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indiana- 
polis, Ind 1  00 

Specimen  painting  on  china,  Dresden,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Julian,  Irvington,  Ind  .   .  2  00 

Display  portraits,  oil,  Mrs.  John  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 10  00 

Specimen  portrait,  oil,  Mrs.  Twineman,  Indianapolip,  Ind 5  00 

Specimen  portrait,  oil,  Mrs.  J.  O  Spahr,  Indianapolin,  Ind 3  00 

Specimen  portrait,  water  color,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ....  3  00 

Specimen  portrait,  water  color,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ....  2  00 

Specimen  portrait,  crayon,  Mrs.  Ingraham,  Indianapolii>,  Ind 3  00 

Specimen  portrait,  crayon,  Miss  Mary  S.  Clark,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Display  landscape,  oil,  Miss  Nellie  G.  Harmon,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  CO 

Display  landscape,  oil,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  lud 3  00 

Landscape,  sketch  from  nature,  Miss  Bessie  Van  Arsdel,  Franklin,  Ind  .    .  3  00 

Landscape,  sketch  from  nature.  Miss  Nelli«*G.  Harmon,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .  2  00 

Display  landscape,  water  color.  Miss  Nellie  G.  Harmon,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  5  00 

Display  landscape,  water  color,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ....  3  00 

Display  fruit  or  vegetable  painting,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Dundas,  Paris,  111    ...    .  5  00 

Display  fruit  or  vegetable  painting,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind.   .  3  OO 
Specimen  fruit  or  vegetable  painting  from  nature,  Miss  Imogene  Brown, 

Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00' 
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Specimen   fruit  or  vegetable  painting  from  nature,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Dundap, 

Parif*,  111 $2  00 

DiRplay  flower  painting,  oil,  Mr^.  A.  £.  Ferrj,  IndianapoliB,  Ind 5  00 

Display  flower  painting,  oil,  Miss  Nellie  H,  Harmon,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .   .  3  00 
Specimen  flower  painting,  oil,  from  nature.  Miss  Nellie  O.  Harmon,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 2  00 

Specimen  flower  painting,  oil,  from  nature,  Miss  Anna  B.  Coffin,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind 1  00 

Display  flowers  painting,  water  color,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolif*,  Ind  .  5  00 
Display  flowers  painting,  water  color,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  3  00 
Specimen  flowers  paintiog,  water  color,  from  nature.  Miss  Nellie  G.  Har- 
mon, Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Specimen  flowers  painting,  water  color,  from  nature,  Miss  Imogene  Brown, 

Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Study  from  life,  oil,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Study  from  life,  oil,  Miss  Betta  Matthews,  Arlington,  Ind 4   .  3  00 

Study  from  life,  water  color,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 5  00 

Drawing  from  life,  oil.  Miss  Betta  Matthews,  Arlington,  Ind 3  00 

Drawing  from  life,  oil.  Miss  Olive  Bush,  Fairmount,  Ind 2  00 

Specimen  pastelle  painting,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind ;  3  00 

Specimen  pastelle  painting,  Mrs.  A.  £.  Ferry,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Specimen  crsyon  drawing,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Specimen  crayon  drawing,  Miss  Nellie  Harmon,  Indianapolis,  Ind   ....  2  00 

Drawing  from  antique  figure,  Miss  Olive  Bush,  Fairmount,  Ind 2  00 

Drawing  from  antique  figure,  Miss  Betta  Matthews,  Arlington,  Ind.    ...  1  00 

Drawing  from  antique  head,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Drawing  from  antique  head.  Miss  Olive  Bush,  Fairmount,  Ind 1  00 

Study  from  still  life,  oil.  Miss  Nellie  Harmon,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Study  from  still  life,  oil,  Mrs.  lograham,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Study  from  still  life,  water  color.  Miss  Imogene  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind  .  2  00 

Study  from  still  life,  water  color,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind  ...  1  00 

Animal  painting,  Mrs.  Ingraham,  Indianapolif*,  Ind 3  00 

Animal  painting,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Spahr,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  <0 

Ideal  head  or  figure.  Miss  Nellie  6.  Harmon,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Ideal  head  or  figure,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Ferry,  ludianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Judge — Mrs.  Mary  P.  Kent. 

CLASS  LXIII—Table  Luxuries. 

3  pounds  butter.  Mrs.  Louisa  Brown,  Brightwood,  Ind $2  00 

3  pounds  butter,  Mrs.  Nelson  Hoss,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Honey  in  comb.  Miss  May  Ponder,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Honey  in  comb,  B.  S.  Bus-iell,  Zionsville,  Ind 1  ('0 

Honey  extracted,  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick,  Indianapolis,  Ind 3  00 

Wheat  bread,  yeast,  Mrs.  Nelson  Ho8s,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 
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Wheat  brt*ad,  yeast,  Mr<>.  Mary  E.  Hedrick,  Indianapolis,  Ind $1  00 

Wheat  bread,  salt  rietingr,  Mra,  M.  A.  Shirfay,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Wheat  bread,  salt  rising,  Mrs.  Porter  Wigginp,  Greenfield,  Ind 1  00 

Graham  bread,  yeant,  Mrc.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis,  lod 2  00 

Graham  bread,  yeast,  Mrs.  Mary  E.. Hedrick,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Boston  brown  bread,  Mrs.  M.  Norseman,  Indianapolis,  Ind     . 2  00 

Boston  brown  bread,  Mr?.  Florence  Bine,  Mapleton,  Ind 1  00 

Dosen  rolls,  Mrs.  A.  Homaday,  Indianapolis,  Ind        ...   1 1  50 

Dozen  rollp,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hedrick,  Indianapolis,  Ind      1  00 

Ginger  bread,  Mrs.  Porter  Wiggins,  Greenfield,  Ind 1  50 

Ginger  bread,  Mrs.  Florence  Blue,  Mapleton,  Ind I  00 

Fig  cake,  Mrs.  Porter  Witrgins,  Greenfield,  ind 2  00 

Fig  cake,  Mrs.  Bird  Wilson,  Raysville,  Ind         1  00 

Layer  cake,  orange,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Layer  cake,  orange,  Mrs.  Porter  Wiggins,  Greenfield,  Ind 1  00 

Layer  cake,  cocoanut,  Mrs.  Bird  Wilson,  Raysville,  Ind 2  00 

Layer  cake,  cocoanut,  Miss  All ie  Davidson,  Muncie,  Ind 1  00 

Angel  food,  Mrp.  M.  A.  Shirfay,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Angel  food,  Mrs.  Bird  Wilson,  Raysville,  Ind 1  00 

Hickorynut  cake,  Mrs.  Biid  Wilson,  Riysville,  Ind              2  00 

Hickorynut  cake,  Mrs.  Porter  Wiggins,  Greenfield,  Ind 1  00 

Imperial  cake,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapoiip,  Ind 2  00 

Imperial  cake,  Miss  AUie  Davidson,  Muncie,  Ind .    .  1  00 

Fruit  cake,  Mrs.  Porler  Wiggins,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Fruit  cake,  Mn>.  Bird  Wilson,  Raysville,  Ind i  00 

While  cake,  Mr>).  M.  A.  Shirfay,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

White  c ike,  Mrs.  Porter  Wiggins,  Greenfield,  Ind     ...        1  00 

Chocolate  cake,  layer,  Mrs.  Porter  Wiggins,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Chocolate  cake,  layer,  Mrs.  Bird  Wilson,  Raysville,  Ind 1  00 

Chocolate  cake,  loaf,  Mrs.  Porter  Wiggins,  Greenfield,  Ind 2  00 

Chocolate  cake,  loaf.  Miss  Emily  J Hckson,  Mapleton,  Ind .  1  00 

Coffee  cake,  Mrs.  Porter  Wiggins,  Greenfield,  Ind              2  00 

Coffee  cake,  Mr»».  Bird  Wilson,  Raysville,  Ind         .    .                1  00 

Crullers,  Mrs.  Edgar  Brown,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Crullers,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Akass,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Cream  puffs.  Miss  Mollie  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Cream  puff<»,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Cookies,  Mn>.  Bird  Wilson,  Raysville,  Ind       I  50 

Cookies,  Miss  Mollie  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Black  pudding.  Miss  Allie  David -on.  Muncie,  Ind I  50 

Black  pudding,  Mrs.  HoUingsworth,  Ru(«hville,  Ind 1  00 

English  plum  pudding,  Mrs.  HoUingsworth,  Rushville,  Ind 1  50 

English  plum  pudding,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  jellies,  Mrs.  E.  Speer,  (vreensburg,  Ind 8  00 

Collection  jellies,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hunt,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 2  00 
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Collection  prdservee,  Mrs.  fiird  Wilson,  Rajsville,  Ind $5  00 

(Collection  preserve?,  Mrs.  £.  Speer,  Greensburg,  Ind. 3  00 

Collection  fruit  bottertt,  Mrs.  Bird  Wilson,  Bajsville,  Ind  .   .       3  00 

Collection  fruit  bntterp,  Mrs.  Will  T.  Hunter,  Rising  tian,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  canned  fruit,  Mrs.  E.  Sp«er,  Qreensburg,  Ind 1  50 

Collection  canned  fruit,  Mn>.  Will  T.  Hunter,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 1  00 

Salad,  meat,  Mrs.  S.  K.  Jackson 1  50 

Salad,  fish,  Mrs.  T.  S.  Hale,  Indianapolip,  Ind 1  50 

Salad,  fi^h,  Mrs.  A.  Hornaday,  Indianapolii*,  Ind I  00 

Salad,  vegetable,  Miss  Mollie  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Salad,  vegetable,  Mrs.  A.  Hornadav,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Cheese  straws,  Mrs.  Marj  Rowland,  Covington,  Ind 1  50 

Cheese  straws.  Miss  A  Hie  Davidson,  Mnncie,  Ind 1  00 

Saratoga  chips,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bowman,  Covington,  Ind ]  00 

Saratoga  chips,  Miss  Mary  Weldon,  Covington,  Ind 50 

Boiled  tongue,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Boiled  tongue,  Miss  Mollie  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Cooked  ham,  Mn.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  50 

Cooked  ham.  Miss  Mollie  Ford,  Indianapolio,  Ind 1  00 

Veal  loaf,  Mrs.  Walton  Hoss,  Indianapolis,  Ind * 1  50 

Veal  loaf.  Miss  Mollie  Ford,  Indianapolis^  Ind 1  00 

Beef  loaf,  Miss  Florence  Blue,  Mapleton,  Ind I  50 

Beef  loaf,  Miss  Mollie  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Spiced  cherries,  Mrs.  M-  Norsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Spiced  cherries,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Sweet  pickles,  Mrs.  Will  T.  Hunter,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 2  00 

Sweet  pickels,  Mrs.  E.  Speer,  Greensburg,  Ind     .       1  00 

Mixed  pickels,  Mrs.  Edgar  Brown,  Indianapoli*,  Ind I  50 

Mixed  pickels,  Mrs.  Will  T.  Hunter,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 1  00 

Pickeled  cucumbers,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Pickeled  cucumbers,  Mrs.  E.  Speer,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Tomato  catsup,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Tomato  catsup,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Wildknack,  Indianapoiip,  Ind 1  00 

Cucumber  catsup,  Mrs.  Will  T.  Hunter,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 1  00 

Cucumber  catsup,  Mrs.  Vena  Bradj,  Brightwood,  Ind 50 

Philo  sauce,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Parker,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Philo  sauce,  Miss  Florence  Blue,  Mapleton,  Ind 50 

Boston  baked  beans,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hamilton,  Elwood,  Ind 1  00 

Boston  baked  beans,  Mrs.  M.  Norsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Baked  apples,  Mrs.  M.  Norsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Baked  apples.  Miss  Florence  Blue,  Mapleton,  Ind 50 

Cranberry  sauce,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Powers,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Cranberry  sauce,  Mrs.  N.  A.  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 50 

Gelatine  desert,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Gelatine  desert,  Mrs.  T.  S.  Hale,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 
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Collection  fruit  candjee,  Mrs  E.  T.  AkaBB,  Indianapolis,  Ind $1  50 

CoUt-ctiun  frail  candies, ^iss  MoUie  Ford,  Indianapolis,  Ind 100 

ColIecUon  taffiefi,  Mrs.  Hollingswortb,  Rashville,  Ind 1  50 

Ck>l lection  taffies,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Johnson,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Judges — Mrs.  Belle  Carpenter  and  Mrs.  M.  E.  Hacker. 

CLAS^i  LXV— Children's  Department. 

Wheat  bread,  jeast,  Mattie  Norsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind $1  50 

"Wheat  bread,  yeast,  Ella  Briaon,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Wheat  bread,  salt  rising,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Wheat  bread,  salt  rising,  Mattie  Nv)r8man,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Salad,  6sh,  Eva  Blue,  Mapleton,  Ind 1  50 

8alad,  fi^h,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis,  lod 1  00 

Salad,  vegetable,  Eva  Blue,  Mapleton,  Ind 1  50 

Salad,  vegetable,  Louie  Carson,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Saratoga  chips,  Nellie  Clark,  Muncie,  Ind        ,    ,   .  1  50 

Saratoga  chips,  Eva  Blue,  Mapleton,  Ind 1  00 

Cake,  orange 'or  lemon,  Lottie  A k ass,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Cake,  orange  or  lemon,  Nellie  Clark,  Muncie,  Ind '.    .   .    .  I  00 

Cake,  orange  or  lemon,  Marj  Patton,  Howland,  Ind 50 

Cocoannt  cake,  Nellie  Clark,  Muncie,  lud        1  50 

Cocoanut  cake,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Chocolate  cake,  Nellie  Clark,  Muncie,  Ind 1  50 

Chocolate  cake,  Mattie  Norsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind .  1  00 

Chocolate  cake,  Mable  Graham,  Indianapolis,  Ind ...  50 

Sponge  cake,  Mattie  Norsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Spongecake,  Mabel  Flank,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Sponge  cake,  Eva  Blue,  Mapleton,  Ind      50 

Ang«*l  food,  Mattie  Norsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Angel  food,  Mary  Patton,  Howland,  Ind 1  00 

Angel  food,  Eva  Brison,  Indianapolin,  Ind 50 

Desert,  any  kind,  Nellie  Clark,  Mhncie,  Ind 1  50 

Desert,  any  kind,  Mtttie  Norsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Desert,  any  kind,  Kate  Bradford,  Falmoath,  Ky 50 

Crullers,  Mattie  Norsmaa,  Indianapolis,  Ind .  1  50 

Collection  jellies,  Ella  Brison,  Indi\napolis,  Ind 1  50 

Collection  jellies,  Mabel  Graham,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Mixed  pickles,  Mattie  Norsman,  Indianapoli<«,  Ind 1  50 

Mixed  pickles,  Ella  Brinon,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  preserves,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis,  Ind 2  00 

Collection  candies,  Mattie  Norsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Collection  candies,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis,  Ind      1  00 

Collection  taffies,  Mattie  Norsman,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Collection  taffies,  Lulu  Hollingswortb,  Rushville,  Ind 1  00 
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Hand-made  garment,  Buth  Wall,  Anderson,  Ind $1  50 

Hand-made  garment,  Hulda  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Embroidery,  cotton,  Myrtle  Drake,  Greensburg,  Ind I  50 

Embroidery,  cotton,  fiertha  Levison,  Shelby  ville,  Ind 1  00 

Embroidery,  silk,  Rath  Wall,  Anderson,  Ind 2  00 

Embroidery,  silk,  Mary  Rowland,  Covington,  Ind 1  00 

Bannerp,  Lula  Jone<>,  Rining  San,  Ind , 1  50 

Banners,  Ruth  Wall,  Anderson,  Ind 1  00 

Crochet  work,  Bettie  Bnndy,  New  Castle,  Ind 1  50 

Crochet  work,  Hulda  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Crochet  skirt,  Bertha  Levison,  Shelbyville,  Ind I  50 

Crochet  skirt,  Mary  Weldon,  Covington,  Ind       1  00 

Crochet  mittens.  Myrtle  Drake,  Greensburg,  Ind "    1  50 

Crochet  mittens,  Mary  Rowland,  Covington,  Ind 1  00 

Crochet  mittens,  Sadie  Chestnut,  Paris,  111 50 

Tidy,  Lulu  Jones,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 1  50 

Tidy,  Hulda  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Tidy,  Bertha  Levison,  Shelbyville,  Ind 50 

Pin  cushion.  Lulu  Hollingfi worth.  Zionsville,  Ind 1  50 

Pin  cushion,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Spence,  Covington,  Ind 1  00 

Pin  cushion,  Mrs.  Mary  Rowland,  Covington,  Ind 50 

Dresser  set,  Bertha  Levison,  Shelbyville,  Ind 1  50 

Dresser  set,  Myrtle  Drake,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  00 

Dresser  set,  Ella  Smith,  Tipton,  Ind 50 

Fancy  sachets,  Ella  Smith,  Tipton,  Ind 1  50 

Fancy  sackets,  Sadie  Chestnut,  Paris,  111 I  00 

Throw  or  drape,  J.  H.  Spence,  Covington,  Ind X  50 

Throw  or  drape,  Nettie  Clark,  Muncie,  Ind I  00 

Scrap  book,  Ruth  Wall,  Anderson,  Ind 1  50 

Scrap  book,  Nellie  Babcock)  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Scrap  book,  G.  C.  Dickson,  Lawrence,  Ind 50 

Painting  on  silk  or  satin,  Myrtie  Drake,  Greensburg,  Ind 1  50 

Painting  on  silk  or  satin,  Sadie  Chestnut,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Painting  on  silk  or  satin,  Lulu  Jones,  Rising  Sun,  Ind 50 

Painting  on  wood,  Ella  Brison,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Painting  on  wood,  Mary  Rowland,  Covington,  Ind 1  00 

Painting  on  wood,  Mollie  Norsman,  ladianapolis,  Ind 50 

Painted  plaque,  Mabel  Hank,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  50 

Painted  plaque,  Sadie  Chestnut,  Paris,  111 I  00 

Painted  plaque,  Nellie  Clark,  Muncie,  Ind -.   «  50 

Painting  on  bolting  cloth,  Ella  Smith,  Tipton,  Ind 1  50 

Painting  on  bolting  cloth,  Sadie  Chestnut,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Painting  on  bolting  cloth,  Charlotte  Powell,  Irvington,  Ind 50 

Flower  painting,  Sadie  Chestnut,  Paric,  III 1  50 

Flower  painting,  Hulda  Dille,  Greensburg,  Ind %  .  1  00 
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Flower  painting,  Lulu  Jones,  Rising  San,  Ind 1050 

Studj  from  ]ife,  Sadie  Ghestnnt,  Pariv,  111 1  50 

Original  drawing,  Myrtle  Drake,  Greensbnrg,  Ind I  50 

Copy  drawing,  Mary  Rowland,  Covington,  Ind 1  50 

Copy  drawing,  Sadie  Chestnut,  Paris,  111 1  00 

Display  crayon  drawing,  Lottie  Paddock,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Specimen  crayon  drawing,  Lottie  Paddock,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Specimen  crayon  drawing,  Lottie  Paddock,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Fret  sawing,  Alberta  Seaton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Fret  sawing,  Clay  Stoat,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Moulding  in  clay,  Elsie  Sugor,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Moaldiog  in  clay,  Mary  Rowland,  Covington,  Ind 1  00 

Wood  carving,  Rath  Wall,  Anderson,  Ind 1  50 

Collection  woods,  Alberta  Seaton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Collection  woods,  Clay  Stout,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Collection  shells,  Mabel  Hank,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  50 

Collection  shells,  Nellie  Babctjck,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  minerals,  Nellie  Babccck,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Collection  minerals.  Clay  Stout,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Collection  cariosities,  Ned  Powell,  Irvine^ton,  Ind :    .    .   .  I  50 

Collection  cariosities,  Alberta  Seaton,  Indianapolis,  Ind I  00 

Collection  coins,  Alberta  Seaton,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  50 

Collection  coins,  Clay  Stout,  Indianapolis,  Ind 1  00 

Judges — Mrs.  Dome  and  Miss  Sallie  Whitesides. 
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COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT  REPORTS. 


ACTON  DISTRICT  FAIR  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fair  of  1892  was  a  disappointment.  The  exhibitions  in  all  departments 
were  poor,  except  in  the  Woman's,  which  was  fairly  filled  with  excellent  specimens 
of  woman's  work.  No  effort  was  made  for  special  attractions  and  as  a  conseqaence 
the  attendance  was  smaller  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  Fair.  However, 
we  were  able  to  pay  our  premiums  in  full  and  met  all  incidental  expenses. 

Oar  Fairs  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  farmers  in  the  community  in 
the  way  of  creating  a  desire  to  excel  in  all  things  pertaining,  to  their  occupation. 
We  are  loi  king  more  and  more  to  the  best  braeds  in  all  classes  of  stock,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  farms  is  conducted  on  a  much  higher  plane  than  heretofore. 

Our  roads  are  being  transferred  from  mud  to  smooth  gravel  pikes,  and  a  num- 
ber of  miles  have  been  accepted  by  the  County  Commiraioners,  and  are  now  kept 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  county. 

We  had  a  fair  crop  of  all  grains  and  grasses  except  clover;  a  short  crop  of 
hogs  and  a  growing  demand  for  sheep.    Much  improvement  in  farm  buildings. 


BOURBON  FAIR  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Bourbon  Fair  Association  own  and  have  paid  for  thirty-five  acres  of  very 
fine  land  adjoining  the  town  of  Bourbon,  on  the  east;  they  have  a  splendid  organ- 
ization made  up  largely  of  the  first  farmerfl  of  the  surrounding  country  and  rep- 
resentative business  men  of  the  town.  Their  facilities  for  holding  a  fair  are  first- 
claps,  with  buildings  all  new,  large  and  substantially  built;  plenty  of  stabling,  a 
large  grand  stand  and  a  fine  half-mile  track  equal  to  any  in  the  State,  completes 
the  equipment. 

The  Fair  of  1892  was  a  bucoess  all  around,  weather  all  that  could  be  asked  for, 
large  crowd  every  day,  and  an  exhibit  that  filled  every  stable,  pen  and  building  to 
owerflowing.  In  the  8heep  and  Poultry  Department  the  showing  was  said  to  have 
been  the  best  that  this  part  of  the  country  has  ever  seen. 

The  women  of  the  town  and  of  the  country  alike  take  great  interest  in  the  suc- 
cess of  their  Department  of  the  Fair,  and  the  Art  Hall,  a  building  60  feet  square, 
was  completely  filled  with  artistic  handiwork  of  very  superior  quality,  as  well  as 
the  Department  of  Domestic  Skill,  where  there  was  over  forty  entries  of  bread  and 
a  large  number  of  entries  of  very  fine  butter,  cakes,  jells  and  canned  fruits. 

The  management  have  adopted  the  expert  judge  system  in  most  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  will  very  likely  have  more  of  it  next  season,  as  it  gives  better  satii»fac. 
tion  than  the  old  way  of  having  three  judgesi.    No  gambling  nor  liquor  selling 
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-allowed  on  the  grosndfl,  and  the  result  is  that  the  best  people  of  this  and  the  ad- 
joining counties  are  foand  among  the  attendance  at  the  Fairs,  making  good  gate 
receipts,  which  enables  the  fall  and  prompt  payment  of  all  porses  and  other 
premiams. 

There  seems  to  be  no  depire  on  the  part  of  any  one  to  make  money  oat  of  the 
Fair,  but  to  assist  in  bringing  the  agricultaral  and  stock  raising  interests  ap  to  the 
highest  possible  point.  - 

The  county  of  Marshall  is  being  improved  very  rapidly  in  the  way  of  new 
baildings,  etc.  The  county  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  fine  farm  lands,  a  great 
^eal  of  which  is  unsurpassed  in  the  State.  The  people,  for  the  moftt  part,  are  pros- 
perous and  happy;  good  brick  school  houses,  splendid  schools,  churches  and  Sab- 
bath schools  are  the  result. 


BENTON-WABBEN  AQBICULTUBAL   SOCIETY. 

The  farm  products  of  Benton  County  consists  principally  of  cdhi,  oats  and 
hay.  The  yield  of  these  crops  in  the  season  of  1892  was  about  two-fifths  an  average 
crop  in  yield.  The  quality  was  fair;  present  prices  not  fully  satisfactory,  but 
moTement  is  about  in  ratio  of  yield.  All  kinds  of  live  stock  is  healthy  and  prices 
satisfactory,  except  ordinary  horses,  of  which  there  is  a  large  surplus  and  virtually 
no  Bale.  Very  little  winter  wheat  is  sown  in  Benton  Ck>unty,  but  the  little  there  is 
does  not  look  well  and  certainly  can  not  liiake  a  full  crop.  Pastures  generally 
burned  out  and  quite  bare. 

BBXIIEN  AOBICULTUBAIi  SOCIETY. 

The  Bremen  Agricultural  Society  held  its  Fourth  Annual  Fair  on  its  fair 
yroundf,  <  ue-half  mile  south  of  Bremen,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  27-30,  inclusive.  The 
weather  during  fair  week  was  very  fine,  but  the  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  the 
previous  year,  owing  to  the  failure,  in  part,  of  our  crop?,  caused  by  the  heavy 
rains  during  the  first  part  of  the  season  followed  by  severe  drought  in  August  and 
September. 

Our  exhibits  have  steadily  increased  since  the  organization  of  the  Fair,  both  in 
qnality  and  quantity,  the  number  of  entries  being  almost  two  thousand.  During 
the  year  the  Society  made  some  important  improvements,  eppecially  on  the  al- 
ready fine  track,  widening  it  from  40  feet  to  50  feet,  and  raising  the  curves  to 
proper  regulation  slant. 

Owing  to  the  unfavorable'  weather  in  the  spring  little  oats  and  corn  was 
planted  at  the  proper  time,  and  not  more  than  half  the  usual  acrenge  was  put  out. 
This  did  not  turn  out  either  in  quality  or  quantity  as  usaal.  Wheat  was  also 
poor ;  much  was  drowned  out  in  spring  by  the  heavy  Hoods,  and  what  survived 
did  not  fill  as  well  as  was  expected.  Potatoes  were  an  entire  failure ;  we  did  not 
raise  enough  to  supply  our  domestic  needs.  Fruit,  except  pears  and  peaches,  was 
an  entire  failure.    Hay  was  a  fair  crop.    Chicken  and  hog  cholera  did  great  dam- 

among  stock.    Many  farmers  lost  their  entire  herds  of  fattening  and  steck 
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hogp,  io  bonsequence  of  which  the  latter  are  scarce  and  high  priced.    iDflaeoza  i» 
doing  some  damage  among  the  horiws,  bat  it  is  not  fatal  in  its  character. 

The  wheat  prospects  for  1893  are  not  over  flattering  at  present.  Owing  to  the 
dry  whether  daring  September  and  October  the  wheat  did  not  come  up  regalarly 
and  it  is  spotted,  but  the  November  rains  and  mild  weather  have  improved  it 
some  and  if  we  get  a  favorable  winter  we  maj  expect  a  reasonable  good  crop  in  1893. 

Our  farmers  are  awakening  to  the  importance  of  good  country  roads,  and  are 
willing  to  be  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  them.    Besides  the  tax  much 
gratifl  work  has  been  pat  on  our  roads  the  past  season.    The  question  of  asins^- 
machines  to  crash  otones  for  road  purposes  is  strongly  agitated,  and  no  doubt 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  community  at  large  if  it  can  be  made  practicable*. 

Drainage  is  receiving  more  attention  than  ever,  and  much  low  land  in  con- 
verted into  the  finest  grazing  lands. 

BRIDOETON  UNION  AQBICULTUBAL  80GIXTY. 

Agricultural  societies,  like  the  great  ocean,  have  their  spring  and  neap  tideSt. 
when  it  comes  to  the  holding  of  their  fairs.  It  seems  that  no  amount  of  energy  or 
forethought  of  their  mana^ters  can  prevent  this.  Our  Fair,  held  August  8  to  13, 
represents  our  society  ar.  neap  tide.  We  were  able  to  satisfy  both  visitors  and  ex- 
hibitors, the  former  by  courtesy,  kindness  and  doing  the  very  best  we  could  under 
discouragements,  the  latter  by  paying  our  premiums  in  full.  The  earliness  of  oar 
Fair  with  the  lateness  of  the  season  alone  are  responsible  for  anything  nhort  of  a 
booming  fair.  A  commodious  new  amphitheater  was  built  upon  a  commanding 
site  near  the  new  track  and  everything  is  ready  for  a  good  Fair  in  1893. 

Things  agricultural  were  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  yet  the  outcome  was 
better  f  Ar  th^in  it  looked  to  be.  A  late  cold  spring  followed  by  a  wet  summer  which 
yields  to  a  very  dry  fall,  seems  a  combination  discouraging  enough  to  the  farmer. 

Wheat  was  abundant  in  quantity,  poor  in  quality  and  saved  in  bad  condition; 
the  same  is  true  of  hay,  rye  and  oats,  though  the  amount  sown  of  the  latter  was  less 
than  usual.  A  commendable  practice  is  growing  with  us,  viz ,  the  saving  and 
feeding  of  greater  varieties  of  farm  products  to  our  stock.  Rye  is  sown  in  increaj>ed 
quantities  for  pasture,  after  thu!^  used  it  U  either  plowed  under  as  a  green  crop  or 
thrashed,  ground  and  fed  to  stock.  More  fodder  is  cut  up  and  better  care  taken  of 
the  same.  CJlover,  if  possible,  is  better  thuught  of ;  crushers,  feed  cutter.^,  and 
stables  are  better  appreciated.  In  short  in  all  things  agricultunul  we  are  with  the 
foremobt  aud  in  the  matter  of  good  roiidH  we  lead  America.  Corn  some  less  than 
the  Hver»ge  in  amount,  quality  good;  potatoes  the  same.  Apples  almost  a  failure, 
a  moderate  crop  of  peaches  and  berrien,  with  an  abundance  of  pe^rs.  Horses  good, 
plentiful  and  cheap,  yet  there  is  still  good  money  in  the  good  hoise.  Cattle  plen- 
tiful, cheap  and  neglected— a  bad  state  of  affairs  and  a  condition  that  can  not 
long  exisL  Sheep  of  improved  quality,  well  cared  for,  high  and  more  numerous 
than  a  few  years  before-     Hogs  scarce  and  high. 

If  agricuUurists  are  not  prosperous*.  God  is  not  responsible,  but  with  increasing 
intelligence  among  our  farmers,  farmii*g  will  be  more  profitable. 
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CLABK  COUNTY  AGRTCULTURAI^  SOCIETY. 

• 

Clark  County  held  her  regular  Annnal  Fair  (33d)  at  Charlentown,  September 
"5  to  9, 1892.  It  was  not  a  ''pumpkin  show"  nor  a  "Sunday-school  celebration." 
The  number  of  entries  was  considerably  above  those  of  former  years,  and  the  ex- 
hibits were  superior  in  quality. 

Our  display  in  Floral  Hall  was  devoted  to  exhibits  in  the  fine  art«)  the  prod* 
ticts  of  the  flower  garden,  and  domestic  and  household  industries.  Here  the 
ladies  displayed  their  skill  and  taste  in  the  exhibition  of  lac^Ji,  embroideries,  and 
«Y«ry  description  of  ornamental  needle  work,  also  canned  fruits  of  all  kinds,  jel- 
lies,  etc.,  to  Ihe  admiring  gaze  of  all. 

The  exhibition  in  the  Horse  Department  was  the  finest  ever  known  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Society.  The  majority  of  the  horses  were  standard  bred  stock  and 
made  a  fine  show.  The  exhibition  of  Shorthorn  cattle  was  also  up  to  exhibits  of 
former  years. 

Tbe  exhibition  of  both  hoirs  and  sheep  was  far  ahead  of  former  years,  both 
<c]af8e8  having  many  entries  of  fine  stock. 

The  Poultry  Department  was  well  represented. 

Owing  to  the  poor  crop  of  apples,  peaches,  etc.,  the  display  was  cut  short,  but 
Bome  fine  specimens  ^ere  exhibited. 

A  very  creditable  display  of  farm  products  was  shown,  wheat,  com,  oats  and 
•orchard  grass,  of  all  of  which  we  raised  a  good  and  yielding  crop. 

Clark  County  has  had  a  prosperous  year  in  all  agricultural  pursuits.  All 
■crops  were  good  and  met  with  ready  sales  at  good  prices. 


CLINTON  COUNTY  FAIR. 

The  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Clinton  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  held  at  the  grounds  near  Frankfort,  August  22  to  26,  inclusive.  The  great 
success  that  was  accorded  it  was  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  of 
the  officers  and  directoria.  The  list  of  premiums  was  increased  and  new  depart- 
menta  added ;  features  were  introduced  for  entertaining  the  immense  crowds  in 
attendance  that  were  new  and  novel.  An  educational  department  was  a  strong 
feature  and  wa^  a  remarkably  successful  experiment.  In  all  of  the  exhibits  the 
displays  were  of  a  more  extensive  and  richer  variety.  The  cereal  and  agricul- 
tural exhibits  were  especially  plensing,  and  speaks  volumes  for  the  excellent  agri- 
cultural country  surrounding  the  city  of  Frankfort.  The  live  stock  was  one  of 
the  chief  displays  and  formed  the  largest  exhibit  in  the  history  of  the  association. 
The  animals  shown  were  of  the  finest  breeds  and  showed  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  care  and  breeding. 

Clinton  County  is  unsurpassed  for  agriculture  and  fine  stock  raising,  situated 
as  it  is  in  the  central  portion  of  the  State,  and  is  about  420  square  miles  in  ex- 
tent, or  268,800  acres.  The  number  of  acres  utilized  for  agricultural  purposes  is 
225,000,  valued  at  about  $8,038,995.    Within  tbe  county  limits  are  nearly  113 
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miles  of  railroad,  valued  at  about  $I,7d7,934.  The  total  valuation  of  the  eotire 
county  for  1891  was  $16,257,330.  The  increase  over  the  valuation  of  last  year 
was  $6,123,990.  The  topOKraphy  of  the  county  varies  to  that  extent  which  add» 
beauty  to  usefulness.  The  surface  for  the  most  part  is  conveniently  arable.  The 
hills  are  not  generally  abrupt,  and  the  low  lands,  though  level  in  large  breadths^ 
have  few  marshy  wastes.  There  is  considerable  prairie,  and  what  marshes  there 
are,  by  proper  and  inexpensive  drainage,  may  be  converted  into  cultivable  and 
highly  productive  fields.  The  soil  is  generally  of  a  rich,  black  loam,  although  a 
considerable  portion  is  sandy,  and  it  is  all  very  productive.  The  great  wealth  of 
forestry  has  largely  disappeared,  yet  an  abundance  of  walnut,  sugar  tree,  hickory, 
ash,  oak,  elm,  poplar,  hackberry  and  other  varieties.  Both  soil  and  climate  are 
favorable  to  the  production  of  such  grains,  grasses,  vegetables  and  fruits  as  are 
adapted  to  the  temperate  zones.  The  county  enjoys  a  wide  reputation  on  wheat, 
which  is  of  a  fine  quality,  and  grades  higher  than  raised  in  the  surrounding 
counties.  Stock  and  poultry  farms  are  numerous,  and  the  reputation  for  fine 
stock  raising  is  fast  spreading. 


DEARBORN   FAIR. 

The  Lawrenceburg  Agricultural  Association  held  its  thirteenth  Fair  August 
23  to  27,  1892.  The  Fair  was  in  all  respects  a  success.  The  exhibition  in  all  de- 
partments was  equal  to  our  best,  and  in  some,  surpassed  all  others.  We  had  ex- 
pended some  $1,600  in  improvements,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  Fair  were  sufficient 
to  pay  all  liabilities  and  leave  a  small  ne^t-egg  in  the  treasury.  For  the  first  time 
we  usfd  expert  judges  and  found  them  very  satisfactory,  both  to  ourselves,  the 
exhibitors  and  the  visitors  at  the  Fair. 

In  fact,  H.  6.  Rowland,  as  starter  of  the  races  and  judge  in  some  of  the  classes 
of  stock,  and  Sidney  Conger  as  judge  in  other  classes,  captured  the  people  by  their 
prompt,  impartial  and  just  decisions,  and  no  exhibitor  was  heard  to  complain,  and 
most  were  heard  to  expre^^s  satisfaction  with  the  awards  as  made.  Taking  it  all 
in  all  our  nuperb  half-mile  track  never  had  more  or  better  races  speed  over  it,  with 
greater  satisfaction  to  horsemen  and  enjoyment  to  lookers  on ;  nor  did  our  beauti- 
ful grouDds,  on  the  placid  Ohio,  ever  have  a  greater  or  more  genteel  crowd,  nor  our 
treasury  gather  in  more  or  brighter  dollars  than  at  our  last  Fair. 


DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

Possibly  no  county  in  the  State  of  Indiana  is  making  a  more  rapid  develop- 
ment, accumulating  wealth  fanter,  than  Delaware  County.  In  this  advancement 
no  cia«s  of  people  generally  are  receiving  greater  benefits  than  the  farmers.  This 
progress  haH  created  a  market  for  ail  the  surplus  products,  and  stimulated  the 
production  of  a  ciasii  of  products  heretofore  uncultivated 

Considerable  attention  is  given  to  market  gardening,  small  fruits,  and  dairy 
intereats,  with  good  results.    The  farmer  whose  interests  are  largely  dependent 
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upon  the  weather,  ha«  not  had  just  the  kind  for  best  results  during  the  past  season, 
BO  that  from  a  purely  agricultural  standpoint  we  can  not  speak  as  encouragingly 
as  we  would  like. 

Wheat  gave  us  a  fair  yield,  but  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  outlook  for  1893 
is  below  the  average  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Oats,  a  small  yield,  but  of  good 
quality.  Hay  good,  large  crop — we  never  fail  on  a  good  hay  harvest.  Corn  will 
average  well  with  the  State;  quality  better  than  for  Peveral  years. 

The  Delaware  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Society  gave  is  Fortieth 
Annua]  Fair  August  15  to  19  inclusive,  and  we  are  pleased  to  report  a  very  success- 
fol  meeting.  We  had  a  large  attendance,  fine  exhibit,  good  weather,  paid  our 
premiums  in  full,  and  made  a  very  satisfactory  credit  on  our  improvement  in- 
debtedness. 

DECATUB  COUNTY. 

The  Decatur  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  annual  Fair  August  29  to 
September  1. 

The  Society  enjoyed  but  one  good  day's  attendance,  and  the  receipts  at  the 
gate  on  that  day  went  far  toward  paying  the  premiums  and  expense  of  the  Fair. 

The  stock  exhibited  was  of  superior  grade;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
Horse  Show  Ring.  It  was  noticed  that  Decatur  County  is  improving  and  moving 
right  up  with  the  times  in  the  stock  shows. 

The  Sheep  and  Hog  Department  had  a  claims  of  animals  that  can  well  com- 
pete with  anything  that  will  be  shown  at  the  World's  Fair. 

It  was  also  noticed  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  the  Vegetable  and  Agri- 
coltural  Halls  were  better  filled  than  usual,  and  the  quality  of  goods  exhibited 
superior  to  that  of  former  years. 


DUBOIS  COUNTY  FA  IB. 

The  Dubois  County  Agricultural  Association  held  itsSixth  Annual  Fair  on  their 
beautiful  grounds  at  Huntingbiirg,  Indiana,  September  12  to  17,  1892. 

The  entries  of  horses  for  ail  purpone^  was  about  the  B»me  as  last  year,  while 
cattle,  sheep, hogs  and  poultry  was  very  much  larger,  being  the  bft«t  ever  exhibited 
on  our  ground. 

The  entries  in  the  Floral  Hall  were  in  excess  of  former  year^,  as  was  also  the 
dass  of  goods  exhibited.  A  leading  feature  is  the  exhibit  made  by  the  school 
children  of  the  county  schools,  whnr  prepare  their  exhibit  during  the  winter  session 
of  the  schools  preceding  the  Fair.  This  exhibit  is  in  charge  of  the  County  Super- 
intendent, the  As-ociation  p tying  about  $50  in  premiums  in  this  alone,  which 
works  well  with  chiidreo,  as  also  the  parents  of  those  who  are  awarded  premiums 
for  their  excellent  work. 

The  entries  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  were  not  quite  so  numerous  as  in  former 
years,  which  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  fruit  crop  in  Southern  Indiana. 
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The  entries  in  agricullnral  implements  and  farming  tools  were  fullj  up  to 
former  yeap». 

The  speed  rings  were  all  well  fiile<^,  and  the  parses  offered  were  hotly  contested;, 
better  horses  were  entered,  which  we  attribute  to  our  membership  in  the  American 
Trotting  Association. 

The  general  attendance  daring  the  Fair  was  about  equal  to  that  of  last  year, 
being,  however,  cut  short  on  Wednesday  by  the  threatening  weather,  otherwise 
would  have  exceeded  that  of  the  last  Fair. 

The  permanent  improvements  on  the  ground  made  during  the  year  was  a  new 
175  feet  long  amphitheater,  costing  nearly  $1,000. 

The  total  receipts  for  the  year  from  ail  sources  was  nearly  $3,000,  while  the 
expenditures  foot  up  $2,300,  leaving  the  Association  a  net  balance  on  hand  of  about 
$700,  of  which  we  feel  proud. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  our  Sixth  Annual  Fair  was  a  success,  as  were  aUo  those  in 
former  yearR,  the  association  havint^  had  a  cash  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
each  and  every  fair  we  have  held  on  the  ground,  having  been  blessed  at  all  times 
with  fair  weather,  which  injures  an  attendance  every  time;  and,  also,  that  we 
make  it  a  special  point  to  treat  people  who  attend  our  Fair  kind  and  just  in  all 
respects,  so  when  they  go  home  they  feel  satisfied  that  they  have  been  fairly 
t|;eated. 

The  year  1892  has  been  a  prosperous  one  to  the  Dubois  County  farmer,  wheat, 
corn,  oats  and  hay  yielding  a  fair,  average  crop,  while  potatoes  and  fruit  gener- 
ally were  short.  If  we  compare  the  average  crop  yield  of  1892  with  that  of  eight 
and  ten  years  ago  we  stop  and  wonder  at  the  increase.  The  improvement  in  stock 
is  also  perceptibly  visible,  for  horhe>*,  sheep,  hogs  and  cattle  are  at  least  50  per 
cent,  better  than  they  were  before  our  farmers  were  asked  to  come  to  <he  Fair  and 
compare  their  stock  wit  a  other  farmers  from  adjoining  counties. 

The  Annual  Fair  is  an  educator  to  the  whole  community.  Here  people  from 
the  county  in  which  the  Fair  is  held  meet  the  visitors  from  the  adjoining  counties 
and  jointly  discuss  the  merits  of  the  articles  exhibited  and  contesting  for  pre- 
miums. An  interchange  of  opinion  is  all  that  is  needed  for  the  intelligent  farmer, 
for  as  soon  as  a  new  plan  is  proposed  by  any  one  he  is  willing  to  try  it,  and  if  his  . 
experiment  is  a  success  his  neighbor  in  turn  is  benefited,  and  the  news  spreads 
until  the  whole  country  is  benefited  by  say  xme  soggesiion  only. 

FULTON    COUNTY    FAIR. 

The  twenty-first  annual  exhibit  of  Fulton  County  wan  held  on  the  Associa- 
tion groundf*  adjoining  Rochester,  August  31,  September  1,  2  and  3,  1892.  The 
race  courpe  had  just  received  a  plating  of  gumbo  and  was  in  most  excellent  condi- 
tion. Many  speed  horncs  were  on  the  grounds  and  the  clafses  were  better  filled 
than  ever  before. 

The  grain  crops  used  for  feeding  purposes  were  promising  to  be  very  shorty 
but  a  favorable  fall  made  the  yield  of  corn  much  better  than  was  expected.  Ney- 
erthelees  the  prospects  of  a  short  crop  hurt  the  exhibit  in  all  classes  of  stock,  fo£. 
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the  farmers  were  too  saviDg  to  make  show  animalp,  for  the  extra  feed  might  be 
needed  to  snstain  life. 

The  exhibit  in  horticnltare  was  quite  limited,  for  there  was  do  apples  and  lit- 
tle of  any  other  kinds  of  fniit  to  make  an  exhibit. 

The  exhibit  in  flowers,  especially  plants,  was  the  finest  ever  made  here. 

Fine  Art  Hall  was  crowded  with  a  display  of  fancy  work  that  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  county  fair.  ^ 

Our  Fair  was  too  early  for  the  season.  The  agricultural  exhibit  did  not  con- 
tain variety  sufficient  to  make  a  commendable  exhibit.  There  were  several  varie- 
ties of  potatoes,  and  most  of  them  new  kinds.  The  potato  i*  cultivated  here  as  a 
'field  crop  quite  extensively  and  has  proven  a  profitable  departure. 

The  hay  harvest  was  very  heavy,  especially  clover.  It  grew  too  rank,  making 
it  difficult  to  cure  and  poor  feed  when  cured. 

The  expert  judge  system,  so  far  as  used,  was  highly  appreciated  by  all  inter- 
ested. Th4  marking  in  cattle  found  one  with  100  points  and  another  99]. 
However  our  cattle  exhibit(>rs  are  not  discouraged  because  they  can  not  get  more 
points  per  head,  but  are  now  trying  to  get  more  head  with  100  points. 


QRBBNE  COUNTY  AGBICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

Early  in  the  season  of  1892  the  Secretaries  of  the  Owen  County,  Gosport  Dis- 
trict, Greene  County,  Sullivan  County,  Greene  County  Central,  LHwrence  County 
and  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Societies  met  at  Spencer  and  organizpii  the  South- 
western Fair  Circuit,  to  which  Knox  County  and  Daviess  County  Associations  were 
admitted,  agreeing  on  the  time  of  the  next  Fair  for  each  inembrr. 

It  was  too  late  in  the  seaf^on  to  adopt  for  the  present  year  a  uniform  list  for 
the  Show  fiing,  tm  some  had  already  adopted,  others  in  part  publiuhed  their  lit^t, 
but  a  uniform  schedule  of  races  was  made,  and,  outride  of  the  pursi's  offer^-d,  each 
member  paid  $100,  making  a  purse  of  ^'900,  one  half  of  which  to  be  awarded  to 
trotters  and  the  other  half  to  pacers,  making  the  best  average  time  in  the  Circuit. 
Each  member,  not  already  belonginK,  was  to  join  one  of  the  Trotting  Associations. 
Officers  wei^  elected  and  uniform  rules  sdopted. 

Under  these  regulations  the  Greene  Coun'y  Agricultural  S<»ciety  held  her 
Twenty-third  Annual  Fair,  at  Linton.  August  29  to  St'ptember  2,  and  tKe  Fair  was 
in  eyery  respect  a  success.  The  exhibit  was  good,  the  weather  /avorable  and  the 
attendance  large. 

All  premiums  were  paid  in  full,  and  after  paying  expenses  of  the  Fair,  a  sur- 
ploB  remained  to  be  used  toward-^  paying  in  psrt  for  a  renpectable  Amphitheatre 
erected  and  other  improvements  made  this  year.  The  whole  indebtedness  of  the 
Association  to-day  is  $700 — owning  grounds  in  fee  simple. 

The  past  season  has  not  been  very  favorable  for  the  farmer.  A  wet  spring 
made  com'plantiug  late  and  left  the  ground  in  b>td  ci>nditiun  for  cultivation, 
shortening  the  crop  in  acreage  as  well  as  in  yield.  Late  wheat  was  benefitted  by 
the  cool,  wet  weather,  stooling  well,  but  the  hot,  dry  weather  just  before  harvest 
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hastened  the  ripening  and  more  or  iesa  shrunk  the  berry.    Early  sown  wheat  waa 
of  good  quality  and  fair  yield. 

Little  oats  was  sown  lor  the  reason  mentioned,  consequently  crop  is  light, 
much  of  it  taken  by  the  weedft. 

Grass,  only  two-third^  crop,  with  more  weeds  than  we  are  used  to  seeing  in  our 
meadows. 

Potatoes  scarce.  Orchard  products  light  and  of  poor  quality,  as  a  rule.  Fail 
pasture  short  on  account  of  the  continued  drought,  and  consequent  earlier  feeding 
of  stock. 

During  the  past  year  the  ditching  of  our  marsh  lands  has  been  pushed  forward 
to  near  completion.  The  continued  drought  made  water  scarce,  and  for  some  time 
failed  to  furnish  a  sufficient  supply  for  the  ditcher  to  work.  However  the  con- 
tract hai  been  extended  and  will  be  completed  in  February,  and  with  it  the  last 
body  of  marsh  land  in  the  county  will  be  in  condition  to  be  converted  from  unpro. 
ductiye  to  more  or  less  valuable  land,  according  to  location  and  amount  of  further 
improvements  made  Upon  them. 

T)ie  opening  of  these  large  tractn  of  lands  will  increase  the  demand  for  labor 
to  put  them  under  cultivation  and  largely  add  to  the  products  of  staple  crops  of 
the  county. 

The  addition  of  four  new  coal  shafts  during  the  past  year,  with  a  better  de- 
mand for  their  prodqct  has  greatly  increased  the  out-put  of  this  mineral,  ancT  with 
it  our  population.    In  short,  this  county  offers,  in  many  ways,  rare  opportunities 
^  for  investment  of  capital  worthy  the  attention  of  active  business  men. 

ORANGE  JUBILEB. 

The  Orange  Jubilee  and  Agricultural  Exhibiting  Association  pf  Jefferson 
County  held  its  sixteenth  annual  meeting  at  Wirt  Station,  September  6  to  9.  For 
the  fir8t  time  in  five  years  we  are  able  to  report  a  meeting  that  has  not  been  rained 
out — the  weather  being  all  we  could  ask  with  the  exception  of  one  dsy. 

Our  exhibits  were  not  large  in  any  department  and  in  some  not  so  good  in 
quality  as  in  former  years — especially  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  departments. 
The  fruit  crop  being  almost  an  entire  failure  in  this  locality.  Owing  to  the  ezoea- 
sive  rain  in  the  spring  and  the  deficiency  of  rain  fall  during  the  summer,  the  veget- 
ables on  exhibition  were  not  up  to  former  displays.  The  live  stock  department 
was  not  well  represented.  • 

All  other  departments  were  fairly  patronised.  Our  premiums  consisted  of 
diplomas  and 'ribbons  awarded  in  all  classes,  there  being  no  cash  premiums  paid, 
which  perhaps  i^  in  part  the  cause  of  our  light  entries  in  some  of  the  departments. 

Financially,  we  were  as  successful  as  we  expected,  as  we  had  only  a  fifteen-cent 
gate  fee,  and  many  free  passes  were  issued  ;  nevertheless  we  paid  all  our  expenses 
made  some  improvements  and  have  a  small  surplus  left. 

Our  lecture  day  in  the  various  industries  of  the  county  was  not  what  we  an- 
ticipated, but  was  much  appreciated  by  those  present.  One  day  was  set  apart  for 
our  Farmers'  Institute  Association  to  hold  its  regular  quarterly  meeting,  which  was- 
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a  very  interesting  and  profitable  meeting  to  those  present,  this  day  being  the  only 
day  daring  the  meeting  that  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  therefore  the  attendance 
was  light.  This  year  we  added  a  new  feature  in  the  way  of  a  literary  entertain- 
ment for  two  evenings.  An  amatear  literary  club  rendered  a  very  interesting  moVal 
play  which  gave  general  satisfaction. 

The  farmers  of  this  county  are  becoming  alive  to  their  interest  and  are  seeking 
the  best  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil  so  as  to  increase  its  fertility.  Owing  to  the 
condition  of  the  soil  in  the  spring  most  of  the  spring  crops  were  planted  very  late, 
thus  causing  quite  a  decline  in  acreage  planted. 

Corn  is  about  an  average  crop. 

Irish  potatoes  not  more  than  one-third  of  an  average  crop. 

Sweet  potatoes  an  average  yield,  but  the  acreage  planted  below  the  average. 

Onions  and  onion  sets  a  good  crop,  but  not  so  many  planted  as  in  former 
years. 

Beans  a  fair  crop.  This  crop  is  being  cultivated  more  extensively  each  year, 
and  our  county  will  soon  be  classed  with  the  bean  growing  counties  of  the  State, 

Tobacco  a  fair  yield  and  of  good  quality. 

Wheat  was  good  and  above  the  average  in  yield  and  quality. 

The  fruit  crop  was  very  light.  Apples,  pears,  plums  and  cherries  very  few. 
Praches  about  one-third  of  a  crop.  Small  fruits  bid  fair  for  a  full  crop,  but  were 
cut\(hort  by  the  drought. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  season  we  have  been  blessed  with  a  liberal  har- 
vest. 

The  question  of  better  roads  is  agitating  the  mind  of  every  farmer,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  our  laws  may  be  so  shaped  that  we  will  have  a  better  system  of  road 
work  in  the  near  future  than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

Extensive  new  orchards  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  fruit  are  continued  to  be 
set  all  over  our  county,  when  only  a  few  years  back  this  enterprize  was  almost 
entirely  confined  to  localities  near  the  Ohio  Rivtir,  but  we  now  find  them  at  the 
extreme  limits  from  the  river,  which  surely  indicates  that  in  the  near  future  fruits 
will  be  one  of  our  principal  products. 

Thn  live  stock  interest  is  being  looked  after  in  a  way  that  we  are  assured  that 
we  will  soon  be  in  the  front  rank  in  that  particular. 

The  improvement  in  farm  buildings  is  a  good  indication  of  a  prosperous  agri- 
cultural interest  throughout  the  county. 


GIBSON  COUNTY  PAIR. 

This  Association  held  its  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Fair  at;  Prindeton,  Ind.,  Sep- 
tember 5  to  10,  under  most  favorable  circumstances.  To  say  the  Fair  was  a  success 
would  be  but  a  trite  remark.  But  the  exhibits  bore  unmistakable  evidence  of  im- 
provement in  all  branches  of  agricultural  industries  of  the  county.  And  of  this 
the  Society  may  well  be  proud  The  Society  is  truly  what  its  name  imparts,  ''Ag- 
ricultural," and  its  management  has  ever  pursued  a  policy  with  an  eye  single  to 
the  advancement  of  this  g^eat  industry.    Every  department  was  well  represented 
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and  the  vast  crowds  that  attended  oar  Fair  daily  showed  that  our  attractions  were 
above  the  average  of  county  fairs,  as  the  people  lingered  on  the  grounds  until  dark. 

Since  our  fair  we  have  purchased  twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  our  beautiful 
mounds  ftnd  now  have  seventy-five  acres  of  the  finest  grounds  in  the  State,  abound- 
ing with  plenty  of  shade  and  fresh  water  all  through  our  grounds,  and  we  are  now 
building  one  of  the  finest  half  mile  tracks  in  the  State,  which  we  will  have  ready 
for  our  fall  races. 

No  county  in  the  State  can  boast  of  having  better  soil,  water,  wood,  school 
houses  and  farmers,  and  they  are  a  prosperous  people.  We  hold  a  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute once  a  year,  which  is  a  great  benefit  to  our  farmers,  and  much  interest  is  man- 
ifested by  all. 

Our  Fair  is  run  by  the  expert  or  one  judge  system  in  all  departments,  which 
is  more  than  satisfactory  to  all  exhibitors. 

Qibson  County  still  leids  all  other  counties  in  cereals  and  live  stock. 


HOWABD  COUNTY. 

At  the  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  our  Association,  by  a  unani* 
mous  vote  it  was  agreed  that  no  Fair  would  be  held  in  our  county  this  year — 1892. 
The  reasons  for  coming  to  such  a  conclusion  were  numerous,  the  principal  one, 
however,  being  that  of  the  very  unfavorable  weather  at  that  time,  the  indications 
then  being  that  the  crop  prospects  were  very  poor. 

We  have  kept  up  our  organization,  and  propose  to  prepare  for  holding  better 
fairs  than  ever  before  by  purchasing  new  ground  and  building  new  and  complete 
track  and  buildings.  Howard  County  farmers  want  a  good  Fair,  and  we  believe 
under  favorable  circumstances  our  people  generally  will  unite  in  sustaining  one. 

The  crops  of  the  county,  as  a  whole,  were  pretty  good,  much  better  than  early 
indications  promised.  Wheat  and  corn  nearly  up  to  average ;  other  small  crops 
also  fair.  Hogs  not  so  plenty  as  in  former  years;  cattle  and  horses  more  bo. 
Though  prices  are  low  for  products,  yet  our  farmers  are  fairly  prosperous,  and 
their  financial  condition  better  than  in  former  years.  This,  no  doubt,  comes,  to 
some  extent,  from  the  better  market  afir>r<led  for  small  products  by  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  county  seat,  Kokomo,  and  also  from  revenue  received  by  many 
from  their  gas  lands. 

HANCOCK  COUNTY. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Agricultural  Association  was  held  August  22  to  26, 
inclusive. 

The  weather  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  attendance  beyond  the 
expectation  of  the  management. 

The  uniform  strong  exhibit  in  all  departments  furnished  abundant  evidence 
ubstantial  growth  and  prosperity. 
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The  Hor^e  Department  is  one  of  the  popular  features  of  the  Fair,  and  the  exhibit 
here  was  of  a  high  order.  The  impetus  the  Fair  has  given  this  industry  within  the 
past  five  years  promises  much  for  the  future  of  the  county  as  a  place  to  find  fitst' 
-class  horses  of  high  breeding. 

In  the  Cattle  Department,  the  Shorthorns,  Jerseys  and  Holsteins  were  repre^^ 
0ented.    The  dairy  cattle  received  special  attention  as  a  new  industry,  viz.:  the 
<:Teamery  has  been  rapidly  developed  during  the  past  two  years.     Five  creamerie 
have  been  erected  within  the  county,  and  two  in  adjoining  counties  procure  part 
of  their  supply  from  this  bounty. 

The  show  of  hogs  was  not  as  large  as  usual,  although  the  exhibit  was  made  up- 
of  many  choice  specimens  of  the  various  breeds.     Home  breeders  were  the  leading 
contributors  aud  prize  takers  in  the  exhibit. 

A  number  of  fine  flocks  of  sheep  were  on  exhibition,  and  attracted  more  than 
OHiial  attention  from  farmers.  Many  small  flocks  are  now  found  over  the  county, 
where  a  few  years  ago  a  E.heep  couid  not  be  found. 

The  pL>ultry  show  was  a  fine  display,  and  the  exhibit  large.  Many  exhibitors 
were  present  who  make  a  specialty  of  fine  breeds  of  poultry,  and  many  amateurs 
Wf re  present  trying  their  hand  for  the  first  time.  The  liberal  awards  ofiered  by 
the  society  is  creating  a  boom  in  this  industry. 

The  exhibit  of  machinery,  while  not  as  large  as  usual,  was  well  represented  by 
the  most  modern  farm  implements  and  machinery.  Many  improvements  are 
annually  brought  out  in  this  department  which  lighten  the  labor  of  the  farmer. 

The  Agricultural  Hall  was  well  filled  with  grain  and  vegetables.  Qrapps, 
pears  and  plums  were  in  good  supply,  but  apples  were  conspicuous  for  their  ab- 
senoe,  none  being  grown  in  the  county  this  year.  Farmers  are  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  the  selection  and  cultivation  of  grain.  Different  varieties  of  wheat  are 
being  introduced  each  year  and  their  success  or  failure  noted.  Tile  drainage, 
clover  and  rotation  are  aiding  the  farmer  in  producing  larger  crops  than  formerly, 
and  consequently  has  awakened  more  interest  in  his  calling.  Commercial 
fertilizers  are  being  u^ed  to  nome  extent  by  way  of  experiment. 

The  Floral  Hall  is  alw^iys  a  great  center  of  attraction.  The  awards  in  this 
department  are  liberal.  It  has  always  been  in  the  charge  of  ladiep,  who  have  so 
managed  the  exhibits  that  all  available  space  is  filled  each  year,  making  a  display 
that  wuuld  be  a  credit  to  fairs  of  much  greater  pretentions. 

Hancock  County  haM  625  miles  of  road  within  her  borders;  100  miles  are 
graveled  and  kept  in  excellent  repair  under  the  free  gravel  road  system.  About 
200  miles  have  been  graveled  by  the  Supervisors  of  the  different  townships.  Equal 
progress  for  the  next  five  years  that  has  been  made  during  the  past  five,  will  see 
all  the  roads  used  to  any  extent  graded  and  graveled. 

Natural  gas  is  found  in  all  quarters  of  the  county,  and  its  use  is  not  confined 
to  the  towns.  Many  companies  are  formed  over  the  county  by  farmers  which  have 
pat  down  wells  and  constructed  plants  that  give  better  service  than  can  be  found 
in  the  towns  or  city. 
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HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

The  Hamiltoo  Gonntj  Fair  of  1892  wae,  in  number  of  entries,  the  largest  yet 
held.  There  also  was  one  day  of  the  Fair  the  greatest  number  in  attendance  of  any 
previous  one.  We  had  a  very  fine  week  for  our  Fair,  consequently  the  total  gate 
receipts  were  sufficient  not  only  to  pay  all  premiums  in  full,  but  pay  off  our  debt^. 
The  exhibits  in  the  Live  8tock  Department  were  fine,  and  with  few  exceptions  un- 
usually large,  in  fact,  we  had  a  big  display  of  everything  that  goes  to  make  an 
agricultural  fair  a  success.  Ab  regards  the  crops  in  this  county  all  were  fairly 
good  except  fruits. 

What  thia  community  needs  worst  is  better  roads,  and  we  are  heartily  in  favor 
of  some  of  the  proposed  road  laws,  and  wish  that  some  laws  will  be  made  looking 
to  the  improvement  of  county  roads. 

Our  association  has  purchased  45  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  town  of  Sheridan 
on  the  southwest,  which  we  will  improve  and  have  ready  for  our  Annual  ^air  of 
1893.  Our  race  track  will  be  second  to  no  half-mile  track  in  the  State.  Our  im- 
provements will  all  be  of  the  latest  and  improved  styles,  everything  will  be  new 
and  complete.  We  will  make  a  special  effort  to  have  our  live  stock  barns  in  a 
style  that  will  best  suit  the  owners  of  live  stock.  Officers  and  members  of  Agricul- 
tural and  Racing  Associations  through  the  country  are  always  welcome  visitors  to 
our  fairs.  '  ^ 

JENNINGS  COUNTY. 

Our  Fair  this  year  was  as  successful  as  usual.  The  show  of  stock  of  all  kinds 
was  of  the  very  best  class  and  very  large.  The  Fair  is  held  too  early  to  allow  us  to 
make  a  good  showing  of  sgricnltural  products,  but  Jennings  in  this  is  up  to  the 
average  county.  The  wheat  yield  was  excellent,  keeping  up  to  its  good  standard 
of  former  years.  The  kernel,  grown  on  limestone  land,  is  hard  and  solid,  and  is 
given  great  preference  by  millers.  The  interest  in  wheat  growing  is  improving 
from  year  to  year.  The  acreage  in  corn  was  short,  but  the  turn  off  to  the  acre  waa 
better  than  usual.  Oats  crop  small;  potatoes  almost  a  failure.  The  fruit  crop 
wae  good  with  exception  of  apples. 


JOHNSON   COUNTY   FAIR. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Johnson  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural 
and  Park  Association  held  at  Franklin,  September  13  to  17, 1892,  was  about  ao  av- 
erage of  three  former  ones.  In  some  reppects  the  exhibits  showed  marked  im- 
provement, while  in  others  they  fell  short.  The  management,  however,  considering 
all  opportunities,  was  very  well  pleased  with  the  exhibits  and  receipts  of  their 
fourth  year's  work. 

The  date  for  holding  the  next  annual  meeting  is  chang^  from  the -week  pre- 
ceding the  Indiana  State  Fair,  to  the  week  beginning  the  last  Tuesday  of  August 
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of  each  year.  This  change  has  evidentlj  created  a  new  interest  in  the  futare  wel- 
fare of  the  association,  and  there  is  apparently  a  growing  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  stockholders  and  officers  to  convince  the  outside  wor'ld  that  Johnson  Coanty 
stands  in  the  front  rank  of  the  leading  agricultural  counties  of  the  State.  It  al- 
ready has  a  reputation  as  a  corn-growing  area,  and  as  a  stock  market  but  few 
excel  it. 

The  third  canning  factory  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  by  next  year 
.will  be  ready  for  ihe  season's  crop  of  tomatoes,  »weet  corn,  peas,  etc.,  which  crops 
to  the  farming  class  are  fast  developing  into  a  remunerative  industry. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that  the  practical  farmers  of  the  county  are  alert  as 
to  their  duty  to  themselves  and  to  the  whole  community  in  keeping  pace  with  all 
improvements  and  facilities,  which,  in  a  general  way,  exerts  an  influence  of  great 
good  over  all. 


KNOX  COUNTY  AORICULTUBAL  AND  MECHANICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Twenty  second  Annual  Fair  of  the  Knox  County  Agricultural  and  Me- 
chanical Society  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  at  the  city  of  Vincennes, 
Indiana,  from  October  10  to  15  (incluHive),  1892. 

The  weather  was  fair  and  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  entries  were  larger 
than  ever  before,  agxregating  4,350  in  number. 

The  attendance  was  the  largest  in  our  history,  with  but  one  exception. 

The  Fair  was  a  splendid  success  in  every  particular.  All  the  departments 
were  full  to  overflowing. 

The  wheat  and  corn  exhibit  was  something  marvelous.  The  Fair  was  a  finan- 
cial success.  The  Association  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  quite  a  handsome  balance  to 
its  credit. 

The  Sheep  Exhibit  displayed  a  new  and  awakened  interest.  The  Speed  Ring 
was  a  decided  success,  b^th  in  the  interest  it  excited,  and  in  its  results  to  the 
Society.  The  Association  continues  to  improve  its  grounds,  and  contemplates 
building  a  new  Grand  Stand  and  Track  the  coming  year. 

Knox  County  is  the  banner  wheat  county  of  the  State.  The  yield  this  year 
was  a  little  upwards  of  two  million  bushel?. 

The  corn  crop  this  year  is  about  80  per  cent,  of  an  average.  It  was  cut  short 
in  acreage  by  excessive  rains  in  the  spring,  and  the  yield  was  lessened  by  drought. 

The  prospect  for  wheat  for  the  coming  year  is  only  fair.  Dry  weather  pre- 
vented the  farmers  from  getting  their  ground  in  proper  condition  at  the  proper 
time,  and  germination  has  been  bad  owing  to  lack  of  mointure. 

Farmers  are  in  good  condition  financially.  Knox  County  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  her  Fair,  the  fertility  of  her  soil  and  the  general  thrift  of  her  people. 


15 — Bd.  of  Aob. 
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LAWRENCE   DISTRICT  FAIR   ASSOCIATION. 


The  year  just  passed  has  been  in  mnny  respects  a  most  remarkable  one.  The 
spring  opened  up  promisingly,  with  bud<4  and  blossoms,  to  cheer  the  husbandman. 
Then  a  series  of  cold  rains  set  in,  which  seemed  interminable,  lasiirg  till  nearly 
the  close  of  June.  The  ground  was  so  wet  that  nothing  preparatory  to  planting 
could  be  done,  consequently  the  season  was  the  latest  eyt^r  known  in  this  region. 
Much  corn  was  planted  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  June,  a  month  later  than 
usual.  However,  as  the  months  of  July  and  August  were  extremely  warm  and 
dry,  the  crop  was  an  average  of  good  sound  ears.  Wheat  grew  rank  and,  ripening 
under  a  h't  sun,  the  heads  were  well  filled  with  light  inferior  grains. 

The  fruit  crop,  with  the  exception  of  pears  (a  few  peaches,  plums,  cherries  and 
grapes),  was  a  total  failure.  A  profusion  of  bloom,  followed  by  an  abundant  set  of 
young  fruit,  raised  high  the  expectations  of  the  orchard) st,  but  alas,  the  cold, 
drenching  rains  that  followed  blasted  both  fruit  and  foliage,  and  left  the  orchards 
looking  like  they  had  been  scorched  by  Lot  winds.  Later  on  the  tr^'es  had  a  new 
growth  of  leaves  and  seemed  to  thrive  exoeedini^ly  well,  promising  a  fine  crop  in 
1893. 

The  road  question  is  a  very  popular  subject  just  now,  and  every  one  jou  meet 
has  important  (7)  views  to  express.  If  the  gas  used  in  discussing  this  question 
could  be  reduced  to  physical  energy  and  properly  applied,  our  roads  would  be 
much  better.  We  have  too  many  men  who  work  the  roads  around  the  red  hot 
stove  at  the  corner  grocery.  Many  of  them  are  men  of  means,  who  have  teams 
standing  idle  in  their  stables.  There  is  no  need  of  new  road  laws,  if  the  comman- 
ity  interested  would  see  the  present  ones  carried  out  faithfully  and  honestly. 

Natural  gas  is  all  right,  notwithstandiog  the  cry  of  gasless  towns  that  it  is 
failing.  Wells  in  this  immediate  vicinity  that  were  thought  to  be  weakening;  have 
as  strong  a  prertsure  as  at  any  former  time.  Constrvative  capital  is  constantly  go- 
ing into  it  and  opening  new  lines  and  making  other  investments.  Perhaps  the 
youngest  child  may  Jive  to  see  it  nuperseded. 

Farm  valueH  are  on  the  up  grade  in  this  region.  Several  pieces  of  propertj 
have  changed  hands  recently  at  advanced  prices.  However,  very  desirable  prop- 
erty can  be  had  for  low  figure<(  yet.  For  the  man  seeking  a  healthy  location  for 
farming,  fruit  or  stock-raising  thia  region  has  many  attractions.  We  are  on  the 
highest  ground  in  the  county,  with  good  roads,  beautiful  natural  scenery,  best  of 
water,  good  schools,  churches  and  benevolent  orders.  Altogether  considered,  we 
believe  that  this  region  has  many  advantages  not  possessed  by  others,  and  persona 
seeking  a  location  are  invited  to  investigate. 
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LAKE  COUNTT. 

The  Thirtjfoarth  Annaal  Pair  was  held  at  the  fair  grounds  at  Crown  Point 
on  September  27  to  30,  inclusive. 

We  had  good  weather  and  a  large  attendance. 

Horses  were  well  represented,  this  being  a  horse  county.  A  horse  market  is 
held  at  Crown  Point  monthly,  and  brings  many  buyers  from  Chicago  and  other 
points. 

()f  cattle  we  had  a  fairly  good  showing,  all  stalls  being  filled  with  high  bred 
Herefords,  Polled  Angns,  Jerseyp,  Holsteins  and  grades. 

Hogs  were  of  good  breed  and  showed  improvement,  but  with  only  a  limited 
♦ntry.  ^ 

Of  sheep,  but  few  on  exhibition. 

Poultry  below  the  average. 

1  he  ppeed  ring  was  the  attractive  feature.  Our  half-mile  track  is  surrounded 
bj  an  amphitheatre  of  rising  ground,  giving  all  a  good  view  of  the  races. 

Of  agricultural  and  garden  products  there  was  but  few  entries.  The  heavy 
and  continued  wet  weather  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  greatly  retarded  work, 
so  much  so  that  poor  crops  was  the  general  result 

The  Woman's  Department  was  well  represented  in  Floral  Hall,  this  exhibit 
being  managed  so  as  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  work  of  the  women  of  Lake  County. 

The  milk  and  dairy  interests  is  an  important  factor  in  Lake  County  farming, 
being  so  near  Chicago,  a  part  of  the  milk  i>upply  of  that  city  going  from  Lake 
Connty.  Private  dairies  make  butter  for  the  local  market.  There  are  also  six 
ereameries  in  different  parts  of  the  county. 

The  silo  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  has  proved  that  silage  is  one  of  the 
beet  and  cheapest  plans  of  utilizing  our  corn  crop  for  feed. 

Tile  draining  is  used  on  the  majority  of  farms. 

Oats,  corn  and  hay  are  the  leading  crops.  Winter  wheat  and  rye  are  raified 
In  some  portions.  Potatoes  are  grown  in  large  quantities  for  home  use  and  for 
shipment. 

The  Farmers'  Institute  should  be  sustained.  Every  faroaer  should  lend  a 
helping  hand.  We  recognize  the  Inntitute  as  one  of  the  best  help*^  to  the  farmer. 
It  is  practical,  it  puts  brains  into  the  work  and  shows  that  intelligent  labor  is  the 
labor  that  poy^. 

County  fairs  have  changed.  Some  think  there  must  be  a  balloon  af^cension, 
tight  rope,  Roman  chariot  racing  and  so  on  to  draw  a  crowd.  If  the  Fair  is  to  be 
simply  a  circup,  then  let  us  have  a  circus.  Our  Fair  this  year  was  an  agricultural 
fair;  had  no  balloon  or  circus  performances,  and  financially  it  was  a  success.  The 
social  side  of  a  Fair  is  in  Lake  County  one  of  its  strongest  features. 

Good  roads  and  who  is  to  pay  for  them  is  the  great  question.  Unfortunately 
in  this  county  we  have  no  stone  or  gravel  with  which  to  build  roads.  Our  soil  is 
similar  to  that  of  Illinois.  Macadam,  on  account  of  its  price,  is  out  of  the  question. 
We  want  no  radical  change,  no  complicated  machinery  of  Circait  or  Commissioners' 
Courts,  but  let  each  township  manage  its  own  roads,  dispense  with  the  District 
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SuperviRors  and  elect,  in  April,  *%  Saperintendent  of  Roads  to  look  after  roada  in 
hit*  township  and  all  road  taxes  to  be  paid  in  money,  he  to  hold  his  office  two 
jears.  We  think  if  counties  are  empowered  to  build  roads  and  iMue  bonds  if 
would  increase  taxation,  make  a  county  debt  and  prove  a  financial  failure. 

MONTOOMEBY  COUNTY — BEFOBT  OF  THIBTEENTH    ANNUAL  FAIR. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Montgomery  County  Union  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  on  their  beautiful  grounds  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city 
of  Crawford syi lie,  the  week  of  September  6  to  9,  inclusiye,  1892. « 

The  entries  in  all  departments  were  large,  and  especially  so  in  the  Woman's 
Department,  which  was  pronounced  by  all  to  far  excel  any  exhibition  heretofore 
given  by  this  Society.  The  Society  has  in  the  past  year  added  another  room  to 
Floral  Hall,  which  the  past  season  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  thing  of  beauty  if 
not  a  joy  forever.  We  had  exhibits  from  almost  all  the  surrounding  States,  in- 
cluding South  Dakota,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Michigan.  In  the 
Cattle  Department  the  show  was  larger  than  ever  before  and  necessitated  the  build- 
ing of  additional  stalls  to  accommodate  the  people  from  a  distance.  The  show  of 
horses  was  simply  grand,  and  in  ths  speed  ring  we  had  such  horses  as  Guy  C.  (pacer), 
record  2:14};  John  R.,  another  side  wheeler,  with  a  record  of  2:14)-;  Hustler,  still 
another,  who  paced  in  2:18  on  our  half-mile  track  and  holds  the  track  record  at 
this  time.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  noted  speed  horses  that  contended  for  the 
liberal  purses  offered  by  the  association.  There  were  several  hor^ses  entered  the 
charmed  circle  of  2:30  on  our  track  the  past  year,  which  shows  that  no  expense 
had  been  spared  to  make  the  visiting  horsemen  feel  glad  that  they  had  been  with 
us.  The  entries  of  swine  and  sheep,  while  not  large  as  heretofore,  was  of  a  very 
high  claf>8,  and  shows  that  the  Montgomery  County  Fair  attracts  nothing  but  the 
beet  of  everything.  In  the  Poultry  Department  there  has  never  been  an  exhibition 
in  the  State  that  would  equal  it,  outside  of  the  large  poultry  shows  held  at  Indi- 
anapolis. 

The  fair  association  is  in  a  very  prospering  condition,  and  after  paying  all 
ezpenEe>4  and  premiums  in  full  had  a  nice  balance  of  about  $2,000  to  apply  on  the 
outstanding  indebtedness.  The  Society  owos  its  own  grounds,  which  are  worth  in 
round  6gures  $30,000,  and  have  only  an  outstanding  debt  of  $I,*')00,  which  it  hopes 
to  pay  this  year,  and  will,  of  course,  providing  we  are  favored  with  good  weather. 

The  wheat  crop  the  past  year  was  about  an  average,  but  not  nearly  so  large  na 
the  year  1891.  Corn  is  hardly  up  to  an  average  in  quantity,  but  of  an  excellent 
quality.  Oats  were  almost  a  complete  failure  on  account  of  a  very  wet  spring  and 
an  exceedingly  dry  fall,  while  potatoes  were  almost  a  complete  failure;  in  fact 
there  were  not  near  enough  potatoes  raised  in  the  county  for  home  consumption. 

The  preparations  for  the  next  Fair,  which  will  be  held  on  September  II,  12,  IS, 
14  and  15,  1893,  are  already  well  under  way,  and  the  Mociety  will  endeavor  to 
keep  up  with  the  high  standard  already  attained,  and  invite  all  persons  without 
any  distinction  to  come  and  be  with  us  and  we  guarantee  to  all  courteous  treat- 
ment and  liberal  premiums  in  all  departments. 
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MARION  COUNTY  AORICT7LTUBAL  AND  HOBTICULTUBAIi  SOCIBTT. 

The  Marion  Coantj  Agricnltaral  and  Horticultural  Society  can  count  another 
hirthday,  and  added  wisdom.  The  present  year  was  ushered  in  by  the  session  of 
the  County  Farmers'  Institute,  the  photograph  of  the  members  of  which,  finding 
an  abiding  place  in  many  homes,  by  the  "  law  of  association/'  will  often  recall  the 
many  truths  of  value  to  farm  interests  then  discussed,  together  with  the  pleasant 
social  features  of  the  occasion. 

The  monthly  reports  of  the  standing  committees  are  summed  up  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  harvest  has  generally  surpassed  the  prospect  at  the  early  part  of 
the  season,  notwithstanding  Dame  Nature's  freaks  of  giving  us  a  long  ducking  in 
the  early  spring,  and  then,  noting  oar  disapproval  of  the  same,  endeavored  to  re- 
gain our  approbation  by  withholding  the  rain  that  had  become  unwelcome. 
Finding  us  hard  to  suit,  she  concluded  to  stick  to  her  own  judgment,  and  matured 
unexpected  crops;  and  the  beaming  smiles  of  those  feeling  her  bounty  and  seeing 
her  exhibits  warranted  the  conclusion  that  she  was  still  worthy  of  trust,  and  the 
law  she  demonstrated  was  a  good  one  to  follow.  Any  falling  off  in  quantity  was 
made  up  in  quality. 

Misses  Vina  Brady,  Dai^y  Hale,  Cora  D.  Parson,  Emma  J.  Wheatley,  Maud 
Henricks,  Maud  Whitesell  and  Katie  Williams  have  favored  the  Society  with 
well  chosen  recitations. 

These  recitations  by  the  pupils  of  our  rural  district  public  schools  have  awak- 
ened the  interest  of  the  young  people,  their  parents,  relatives  and  friends,  in  the 
Society,  as  has  no  other  attraction.  The  gaining  of  the  interest  of  the  youth  has 
had  a  wholesome  effect  in  adding  members  to  the  Society  and  promoting  the  efforts 
of  school  teachers  in  the  direction  of  literary  attainments.  The  presence  of  the 
youth  in  the  Society  can  not  fail  to  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture, besides  stimulating  a  desire  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  State  agricultural 
college.  The  Executive  Committee,  recognizing  the  allurements  of  the  saloons 
placed  on  every  road  approaching  the  city,  hope,  by  giving  these  representatives  of 
the  public  schools  place  on  the  programme,  to  implant  seeds  of  agricultural  and 
horticultural  knowledge  that  will  stay  the  depopulation  of  the  rural  districts  and 
promote  the  cultivation  of  the  grand  resources  of  the  fertile  State  of  Indiana. 
The  child  will  love  the  book  that  contains  its  name  in  an  agricultural  report,  and 
these  distributed  to  them  are  sure  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  know  its  contents  and 
interest  their  parents  in  them — putting  the  surplus  volumes  to  a  better  use  than 
appropriating  needed  space  on  the  State  House  floor. 

Daring  the  past  year  home,  social  and  mind  interests  have  been  more  fully 
discussed,  as  have  also  approved  methods  of  cultivation,  marketing  and  winter 
storage  of  farm  products. 

The  floral  exhibits  have  shown  the  growth  of  taste,  as  has  been  noticed  in  the 
display  of  original  designs.  There  have  been  four  creditable  exhibits  of  the 
products  of  the  farm  and  orchard,  at  seasonable  times,  the  apples  and  cherries 
being  recorded  a  failure  in  this  locality. 
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DistingDished  persons  have  honored  us  with  their  presence  and  encouraging 
remarks.  The  premiums  haye  been  pretty  evenly  distributed  over  the  county. 
Every  precsution  to  insure  jiiRtioe  in  awards  has  been  taken,  ^cd  the  Executive 
Committee  has  never  received  a  notice  of  disAatisf action  on  the  part  of  exhibitors. 
Premiam  orders  have  been  promptly  paid,  as  has  all  indebtedness. 

With  funds  in  the  treasury,  and  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  members 
to  grow  in  wisdom,  and  enhance  agricultural,  horticultural,  home,  social  and  edu- 
cational interests,  the  Marion  County  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society,  by 
keeping  abreast  with  the  times,  hopes  ever  to  be  found  in  the  march  of  progress. 

MONROE  COUNTY. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Monroe  County  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Me- 
chanical Association  was  held  the  last  week  in  September.  In  many  respects  it 
was  the  best  Fair  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  weather  was  fine,  but  the  attendance 
was  not  what  it  should  have  been  to  make  it  a  success  financially. 

The  Horse  Department  was  well  represented;  every  stall  being  filled.  The 
cattle  show  was  light.  Hogs  and  sheep  good.  The  exhibits  in  vegetables,  fruits 
and  farm  products  was  below  the  average,  but  considering  the  unfavorable  season 
the  show  was  good. 

Floral  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing,  which  goes  to  show  that  the  ladies  are 
alive  to  their  interest. 

The  corn  crop  was  very  light  this  year  on  account  of  the  continued  wet 
weather  in  the  spring  and  the  dry  weather  during  the  summer  and  fall.  We  had 
the  finest  wheat  crop  ever  raised  in  the  county  and  there  is  a  large  acreage  sown 
again,  but  at  the  present  writing  the  prospect  is  not  flattering  for  a  good  crop  next 
year. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  in  Monroe  County  is  the  fine  building 
stone  which  is  being  developed  more  and  more  every  year.  We  now  have  twenty- 
three  quarries  in  operation,  using  a  vast  amount  of  machinery  and  giving  employ- 
ment to  hundreds  of  men.  The  stone  interest  alone  will  in  a  few  years  make  this 
a  wealthy  county. 

NEWTON  COUNTY  FAIR. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Fair  of  our  County  Agricultural  Association  was  h^ld 
on  spacious  grounds  adjoining  the  thriving  town  of  Morocco,  Ind.,  from  Septem- 
ber 12  to  16. 

The  display  in  the  horse  ring  was  good,  consisting  of  Normans,  Clydesdales 
and  standard  bred  trotters  of  very  fine  quality. 

The  swine  on  exhibition  were  of  a  fine  quality  of  Poland-China. 

All  varieties  of  poultry  were  on  exhibition. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Departments  were  well  filled  and  of  avery 
fine  quality. 

The  Kloral  Hall  was  well  filled  and  very  neatly  arranged. 
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Our  half-mile  track  was  hi  good  condition,  and  the  most  interesting  races  ever 
given  in  Morocco  were  given  this  fall,  ther6  being  about  seventy-five  speed  horses 
present. 

Oar  Fair  was  a  financial  saccess,  there  being  left  in  the  treasurv  about  1^300 
after  paying  ail  expenses  and  premiums. 

The  Association  has  purchased  new  grounds,  consirtting  of  forty  acrts,  within 
one-half  mile  of  town,  and  intend  building  fine  buildings  and'  one  of  the  best 
half-mile  tracks  in  the  State,  and  will  give  some  large  stakes  and  purses  for  1893. 

Our  Fair  is  booming,  and  we  have  no  complaints  to  offer. 


NOBLE  COUNIY   AOBK  ULTUBAL  SOCIETY   FAIR. 

The  Noble  Cdunty  Agricultural  Society  held  their  Thiny-s^venth  Annual  Fair 
at  Ligonier,  Ind.,  September  19,  20,  *21  and  22,  1892.  Many  circumstances  con- 
spired toward  making  the  year  an  unfortunate  one  financially  for  the  Society. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  year  winds  played  sad  havoc  with  the  horse  stallc,. 
entailing  an  expenditure  for  repairs  of  over  1600.  The  dates  of  the  Fair  were 
chosen  with  a  view  of  avoiding  a  clanih  with  neighboring  fairs,  and  we  were  un- 
fortunate in  being  placed  upon  a  week  that  found  the  farmers  very  busy  at  seed- 
ing. The  attendance  was  not  as  large  as  UBua)  in  consequence,  and  the  display 
was  far  short  of  what  should  have  been  expected.  Every  effort  was  made  to  work 
up  an  interest,  but  our  people  seemed  to  be  too  busy  to  even  think  of  fairs.  In  con- 
sequence, the  meeting  was  unsat  in  factory  financially  and  in  other  ways. 

The  crops  in  this  counfy,  and  especially  in  this  locality,  were  not  up  to  the 
standard  in  1892.  The  drought  had  a  bad  effect  upon  the  corn,  and  the  wheat  was. 
not  near  the  crop  that  is  usually  raised  in  Noble  County. 


ORANQE    COUNTY    FAIR. 

The  Orange  County  Agricultural  Association  held  its  Annual  Fair  August  30, 
31  and  September  1,  2  and  3,  at  Paoli,  Ind.,  it  being  the  first  Fair  under  the  man- 
agement of  the  new  company.  The  weather  during  the  Fair  was  excellent,  and  the 
attendance  was  the  largest  for  several  years,  and  while  our  premiums  we^  not  so 
large  as  at  larger  fairs,  still  we  had  a  nice  display  of  stock  for  the  show  ring,  all 
classes  being  well  represented,  the  general  purpof^e  clasts  taking  the  lead  a  little. 
The  speed  ring  wan  good  considering  all  disadvantages  we  had  to  deal  with.  Cat- 
tle, sheep  and  hogs  were  ako  well  represented.  The  Floral  Hall  was  as  good  as 
could  have  been  expected  after  taking  into  consideration  the  short  time  eihibi- 
tors  had  to  prepare  articles  for  display,  etc. ;  but  what  was  exhibited  was  of  a 
very  fine  grade.  A  very  attractive  feature  of  the  Fair  was  the  special  premiums 
given  by  the  professional  and  bunness  men  of  Paoli.  All  premiums  were  paid  in 
fall.    The  next  Fair  will  be  held  August  30,  31,  and  September  1  and  2, 1893. 

in  regard  to  the  conditions  ol  the  county  it  is  difScult  to  arrive  at  any  correct 
estimate.    The  corn  crop  for  this  year  was  about  75  per  cent,  of  a  fall  crop,  oata 
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50  per  cent  and  rye  not  enough  to  mention.  Wheat  was  extra  fine,  and  Orange 
Gonntj  is  steadily  on  the  up  grade  and  bids  lair  to  be  one  of  the  Kood  wheat  coun- 
ties of  the  State.  Qarden  products  were  yery  fine  also,  with  the  exception  of  Irish 
potatoeSi  which  were  about  50  per  cent,  of  a  crop,  and  sweet  potatoes  were  far 
above  the  average.  The  fruit  for  this  season  was  shott;  apples  about  50  per  cent, 
peaches  40  per  cent.,  while  the  small  fruits  were  very  mnch  under  the  average. 
The  clover  crop  was  good,  while  timothy  was  about  75  per  cent,  of  a  fuU  crop. 

The  live  stock  of  the  county  is  very  little  if  any  better  than  it  has  been  for 
the  last  fifteen  years.  Horses  and  cattle  running  along  at  about  the  same  rate  of 
former  years.  The  mule  industry  has  fallen  off  considerably  in  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  prospects  are  still  very  gloomy.  Hogs  are  being  improved  to  some 
extent,  but  the  county  is  not  producing  as  many  hogs  as  formerly,  and  it  is  all  the 
better  for  the  county.  Sheep  are  not  looked  after  as  they  should  be,  as  Orange  Ib 
well  adapted  to  sheep  raising  and  the  industry  should  be  more  encouraged. 

The  educational  advantages  of  the  county  are  fully  up  to  the  times,  and  the 
fault  is  with  the  boy  or  girl  that  does  not  receive  a  good  education. 

The  roads  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  Albany  and  Paoli 
pike,  are  diit  roads  and  are  in  moderately  good  repair.  The  health  of  the  county 
in  excellent,  and  there  are  but  few  paupers  in  the  county.  To  sum  up  the  whole 
situation.  Orange  County  is  all  right  and  a  good  place  to  live,  and  extends  a 
hearty  welcome  to  any  good  citizen  that  may  desire  to  locate  with  us. 

OAKLAND  CITT  FAIB. 

The  Third  Annual  Fair  of  the  Oakland  City  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
Society  wan  held  at  the  grounds  of  the  Society  August  22-27,  inclusive.  The  at- 
teodaoce  showed  a  small  increase  over  that  of  former  years,  (/wing  to  the  faet 
that  the  season  was  a  very  backward  one  and  that  the  society's  meeting  comes  early 
in  the  season  for  faire,  it  was  feared  by  the  Directors  that  the  display  in  farm  pro- 
ducts would  not  be  up  to  the  standard.  These  misgivings,  however,  werehappilj 
dispelled  when  the  Fair  opened,  and  it  was  found  that  every  department  was  full  to 
overflowing.  The  display  in  hordes  has  seldom  been  equaled  in  Southern  Indiana. 
Displays  in  cattle  were  made  in  Jerseys,  Holsteins,  Herefords  and  Devons.  In 
sheep  th^re  were  Cottswool.  South  Downs,  Shropshire  Downs  and  Merinos.  The 
display  in  hoRS  was  not  large,  but  as  fine  hogs  were  on  exhibition  as  could  be  found 
anywhere.  The  Poultry  Department  was  a  good  exhibition  of  itself.  The  display 
in  agricultural  implements  and  farm  machinery  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have 
been.  The  fruit  and  vegetable  display  was  excellent  considering  the  scarcity  of 
these  article?.  In  the  Jellies  and  Ladiett'  Work  Department  the  displays  were  very 
fine.  It  is  found  from  experience  that  the  halls  and  seating  room  are  inadequate 
for  our  attendance  and  needs.  Since  the  lai^t  report  our  Society  has  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Trotting  Asaociation.  This  has  proven  very  satisfactory  to 
the  Society.  There  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  fine  road  horses  at  this 
place,  which  fact  is  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Fair.  The  Society  owns  about 
$10,000  worth  of  property  and  has  made  a  gradual  reduction  in  its  indebtedneea 
and  now  owes  about  $2,200,  which  is  carried  at  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
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POPLAB  QROYB  FAIR  ASSOCIATION. 

In  submitting  this,  my  seyenth  annual  report,  ag  .Secretary  of  the  Popular 
Qrove  District  Fair  Association,  and  of  the  tenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  asso- 
ciation, which  was  held  at  the  Association's  beautiful  grounds  near  Popular 
Qrove,  Howard  Countj,  Indiana,  September  26  to  30, 1892, 1  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  natural  advantages,  resources  and  general  contour  of  the  terri- 
torj  embraced  by  oar  Association,  all  of  which  has  been  stated  in  former  reports. 

The  past  season  has  presented  many  peculiar  features  to  the  agriculturalist. 
The  spring  months  were  very  unfavorable,  owing  to  the  continued  rains.  Many 
fields  intended  for  spring  crops  were  entirely  abandoned.  Owing  to  this  cause,  oats 
were  a  short  crop  in  acreage  as  well  as  in  yield.  Corn  was — much  of  it — planted 
very  late,  yet  the  peculiarly  fine  corn  weather  of  July  and  August  harried  that 
crop  forward  until  a  fine  crop  was  harvested.  Potatoes  were  very  poor  crop. 
Apples  were  almost  an  entire  failure.  Peaches,  pears,  currants,  berries,  etc.,  were 
a  medium  crop  in  yield  and  quality.    Cherries  and  plums  were  a  failure. 

ThA  extreme  drought  that  prevailed  through  August,  September  and  part  of 
October  prevented  a  full  breadth  of  wheat  being  sown.  Many  fields  that  were 
sown  are  bare  and  will  be  plowed  up  for  spring  crop^.  Horses  have  generally  been 
healthy.  A  few  cases  of  glanders  reported  and  animal>^  killed.  Cattle  in  good 
condition;  low  in  price.  Hogs  have  been  subjected  t)  the  cholera,  many  herds 
being  totally  de^royed  aa  a  result;  the  crop  is  very  short  and  prices  rule  high. 
Sheep  doing  well  and  bring  fair  prices.  Taken  all  in  all,  the  oatlook  for  the 
agricoUurallst  is  not  as  bright  as  we  might  desire. 

The  general  health  ban  been  very  good  since  people  shook  ofiT  the  "monster 
la  grip."  Some  cases  of  tjFphoid  fever  and  some  diphtheria — causing  a  few  deaths 
— are  reported. 

O^r  Fair  was,  as  usual,  a  grand  succes*),  netting  the  Association  about  $525 
above  expenses,  aft^-r  paying  $160  more  in  premiums  than  in  1891. 


PABKE  COUNTY   FAIR. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  exhibit  of  the  Parke  County  Agricultural  Association 
was  h**]d  on  their  grounds  at  Bockville  August  16  to  19. 

In  the  way  of  attraction  Wednesday  was  set  apart  as  Prohibition  Day,  Thurs- 
day as  Democrat  Day,  and  Friday  as  Republican  Day,  each  party  choosing  their 
speakers.  The  weather  being  fine  it  proved  a  success — every  one  seemed  pleased 
and  satisfied. 

The  Horse  Department  was  well  represented  both  in  speed  ring  and  in  classe.«. 
Not  as  many  entries  as  at  some  former  fairs,  but  a  better  class  of  stock.  In  cattle, 
Shorthorns  and  Devons  were  represented.  A  splendid  showing  of  sheep,  both  in 
long  wool  and  downs.  The  hog  pens  were  well  filled  with  pure  bred  Poland 
Chinas,  Berkshires,  and  Chester  Whites. 
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Oar  pooltry  show  was  a  show  of  itAelf.  We  had  to  double  the  space  allotted 
for  it.  Owing  to  the  backward  spring  the  entries  in  farm  and  garden  products  was 
small.  The  Art  and  Floral  Halls  were  well  filled  with  the  best  of  handiwork, 
showing  that  great  pains  was  taken  bj  the  ladies,  striving  to  see  who  would  have 
the  larjtest  and  best  collection. 

Our  farmers  are  thrifty  and  intelligent;  our  schools  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion ;  our  87st<*m  of  gravel  roads  is  the  beflt  in  the  State — most  all  the  main  roads 
in  the  county  are  free  gravel  roads.  Stock  of  all  kinds  have  been  free  from  dis- 
ease the  past  year. 

The  increasing  interest  of  the  farmers  in  the  better  grades  of  stock,  and  taking 
better  care  of  the  same,  reading  more  agricultural  paper8,  manuring  and  tilling 
their  farms  better,  argues  well  for  the  future  of  our  county. 

POBTBR  COUNTY. 

The  early  planting  season  of  1892  was,  unquestionably,  the  most  discouraging 
to  the  tiller  of  the  soil  that  has  been  experienced  for  many  years.  Almost  daily 
showers,  with  frequent  excessive  rains,  began  before  the  ground  was  prepared  for 
planting.  More  or  leM  of  the  seed  that  was  planted  rotted  and  had  to  be 
planted  over,  and  in  some  cases  had  to  be  replanted  the  third  time.  The 
rains  continued  for  over  sixty  days,  and  when  they  ceased  the  ground  that  had 
been  previously  plowed  and  planted,  or  sown,  was  beaten  down  lifeless,  and  weeds, 
which  were  well  rooted,  caused  extra  labor  to  subdue  them.  Low  spots  or  flat 
lands,  sown  in  small  grain,  were  injured  more  or  less  by  foul  grass  overpowering 
the  grain  crops.  The  general  corn  planting  was  delayed  until  about  the  first  of 
June  and  planting  was  continued  nearly  or  quite  through  that  month.  The  hay- 
ing and  harvest  seasons  were  favorable.  Wheat  that  was  on  rolling  dry  soil  was  a 
good  yield  and  good  quality,  and  oats,  on  similar  soil,  fair.  The  yield  of  potatoes 
was  the  smallest  for  many  years.  Small  fruits  fair  to  good,  but  apples  a  complete 
failure.  The  latter  part  of  the  season  was  a  little  too  dry,  but  the  very  late  fall 
ripened  up  the  corn  crop  well. 

The  Fair,  financially,  was  a  success  (the  attendance  estimated  at  15,000  the 
last  day).  But  it  could  not  properly  be  called  an  agricultural  exhibit,  but  it  could 
be  truthfully  styled  a  grand  horse  race  and  exhibit,  and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  a 
host  of  lovers  of  the  turf. 

The  good,  old,  sturdy,  snbtttantial  farmer  (long  may  he  inhabit  the  earth) 
would  have  preferred  to  have  it  more  on  the  agricultural  line,  still  he  was  content  in 
gathering  in  friendly  groups  in  the  shade  under  the  native  forest  trees  in  the 
grounds  and  pick  the  meat  from  the  chicken  bones,  talk  of  other  day  scenes,  diffi- 
culties and  triumphi^,  examine  the  well  bred  domestic  animals,  look  at  the  girl  go 
up  in  the  balloon  and  was  happy. 

Their  good  wives  and  daughters  exhibited  samples  of  table  comforts  and  artis- 
tic hand  work;  to  them  it  wa<t  a  feaat  of  enjoyment.  To  the  boys  and  girls  the 
Fair  was  all  sufficient.  Every  needed  wish  was  gratified  and  they  went  home  full 
to  overflowing  with  happiness  and  pleasant  remembrances  of  the  jolly  time  at  the 
Fair. 
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In  conclaaioD  let  me  say  that  the  citizens  of  Porter  County  are  alive  to  all  im- 
proTeiuenta  for  comfort,  profit  and  the  bettering  of  their  conditions  of  life.  The 
many  modern,  beaatif  a1  residences ;  large,  well  planned  barns ;  productive,  well  kept 
farms  and  well  bred  domestic  animals,  beautiful  churches  and  school  buildings 
throughout  the  county,  all  tell  to  the  paraer-by  that  they  are  keeping  step  with  their 
day  and  generation. 


SWITZERLAND  AND  OHIO  COUNTIES  AORICULTUBAL  BOCIEIT. 

The  Switserland  aud  Ohio  Counties  Fair  at  East  Enterprise,  Indiana,  August 
SO  and  31,  and  September  I  and  2,  1892,  was  a  pronounced  vuccess,  and  generally 
conceded  that  this  Forty-fir^t  Annual  Fair  was  the  best  ever  held  on  these  grounds. 
The  weather,  the  attractions,  the  exhibits  and  the  attendance  all  contributed  to 
this  result. 

Condition  of  AgrieuUwe, 

As  regards  the  condition  of  sgricalture  in  this  district  we  have  little  to  note  in 
the  way  of  improvements,  experiment,  changes  or  new  methods.  In  our  crop  re- 
view we  have  to  say,  in  general,  they  were  not  so  good  as  those  of  the  preceding 
year.  Wheat  was  a  fair  crop.  Hay  about  average.  Corn  about  three  quarters  of 
a  crop;  shortage  caused  by  wet,  backward  Rpriog  and  late  planting.  Oats,  few 
sown,  a  light  crop.  Potatoes,  both  early  and  late  planting,  poor  yield ;  bugB,  dry 
weather  and  excessive  heat  in  July  and  August  cut  them  short;  hardly  half  a 
crop.  Tobacco  not  more  than  two-thi;d  average.  All  late  fall  crops  shortened  by 
dry  weather.  Small  fruits,  except  cherries,  abundant.  Apples  almost  an  entire 
failure.  We  mention  this  because  fruit  is  fast  becoming  one  of  our  principal  pro- 
ductions. Of  late  many  orchards  have  been  and  are  being  planted,  especially 
peaches  and  apples.  We  now  have  two  horticultural  societies  in  this  district ;  one 
in  each  county ;  they  have  their  regular  organization  and  regular  meetings,  and 
considerable  interest  i*^  manifested.  Farmer's  Institutes  were  held  in  both  counties 
within  the  past  two  months  with  fair  attendance.  Among  the  various  subjects  con- 
sidered perhaps  none  received  more  attention  than  that  of  road  improvement; 
this  is  a  question  that  inttrests  nearly  all  our  people  and  yet  the  farmer  is  most 
especially  interested,  as  the  winttrr  st^af^oo  is  the  time  in  which  it  is  desirable  to 
move  to  market  most  of  the  farm  products,  and  this  is  the  season  when  our  dirt 
roads  are  almost  invariably  bad.  W^e  are  able  to  note  Pome  improvement  in  road 
working  in  the  past  few  years.  Now,  most  of  the  property  road  tax  and  some  of 
the  poll  tax  is  expended  in  the  hauling  and  breaking  of  stone  upon  the  highway. 
In  this  way  many  sections  of  road  have  been  macadamised,  yet  there  remains 
much  to  be  done.  We  have  in  the  district  some  twenty-five  miles  of  free  pike  and 
five  toll  roads.  Of  the  latter  we  hear  much  complaint.  There  are  perhapfi  two 
sides  to  this  matter.  Near  the  river  we  have  an  abundance  of  gravel,  along  the 
creeks  rock  is  plentiful,  on  some  of  our  uplands  stone  must  be  hauled  two  or  three 
miles  and  pike  making  in  these  places  is  quite  expensive.  Our  peo[  le  are  moving 
in  the  matter  of  obtaining  stone  crushers.     Also  in  the  matter  of  road  legislation. 
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Our  people  are  wont  to  complain  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  as  we  think,  largely 
because  they  fail  to  realize  that  benefits  accrue  to  them  in  any  way  commensarate 
with  the  expenditures  that  they  are  required  to  make.  In  short,  our  people  as  a 
mass,  are  much  more  interested  in  our  common  schools  and  common  highways 
than  in  State  Universities  and  Insane  Asylums,  and  they  very  naturally  feel  that 
■charity  at  home  should  not  be  forgotten  entirely. 

Of  wheat  fully  the  usual  breadth  has  been  sown  in  the  fall  of  1892.  It  has 
made  but  email  growth.  The  winter  has  been  mild  and  dry;  the  coldest  just  now, 
December  26,  thermometer  ten  degrees  Fahrenheit;  half  inch  of  snow  on  the 
ground.  Stock  generally  in  fair  condition.  Cattle  plentiful;  value  low.  Hogs 
scarce  and  high  in  price.  Horses  and  mules  not  much  sought  after.  Sheep  in  fair 
demand.  Poultry  plenty  and  cheap.  Eggs  and  dairy  products  command  good 
prices.  Two  or  three  creameries  have  been  established  in  the  district  the  paat 
season.     We  can  not  yet  say  whether  they  are  to  be  financially  successful. 

In  farming  pursuits  commercial  fertilizers  and  clover  are  uped  extensively, 
and  we  think,  upon  the  whole,  the  fertility  of  our  soil  is  being  improved.  Much 
more  than  usual  of  fall  plowing  has  been  done  with  the  object  of  opening  up  the 
soil  to  the  action  of  frost,  thereby  increasing  its  tihh  and  destroying  insect  life. 

Our  farming  interests  are  much  diversified.  Nearly  every  crop  adapted  to 
our  soil  and  climate  is  raised  in  greater  or  lesser  quantity.  Our  farmers  are  not 
amasi^ing  great  fortunes.  They  do  not  deal  in  options — buying  and  selling  what 
they  never  have.  They  do  not  form  trusts,  combinations  and  comers,  and  gamble 
in  the  world's  markets.  They  are  not  bulls  and  bears,  but  just  simply  men  and 
women  engaged  in  an  honorable  and  honest  calling,  who  plod  along  their  weary 
way  hoping  by  economy  and  industry  to  obtain  a  comfortable  living,  independent 
of  the  tricks  and  shams  of  trade  and  the  humbug  of  legislation. 

The  first  requirement  made  of  man  was  work.  He  was  placed  in  the  garden 
to  dress  it  and  keep  it  The  farmer,  we  see,  is  still  following  right  along  this  line 
of  duty  by  meeting  this  first  great  obligation.  May  we  not  hope,  therefore,  that 
Divine  justice  shall  mete  out  to  him 'a  brighter  future  and  a  glorious  hereafter. 
8o  be  it. 

SPENCER  COUNTY. 

The  Spencer  County  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Society  held  its  Seventh 
Annual  Fair  at  Chrisney,  Indiana,  commencing  September  5,  running  to  the  10th. 
The  weather  was  as  fair  as  could  be  expected.  The  display  of  stock  was  good. 
The  Horse  Department  was  better  than  usual ;  Cattle  Department  was  good ;  the 
hogs  and  sheep  were  fair.  The  attendence  was  very  large ;  the  gate  receipts  was 
sufiicient  to  pay  all  premiums  and  have  a  surplus,  which  was  applied  on  old  debts. 
The  Society  is  considerably  elated  over  the  success  of  the  past  year. 
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BTSUBSM  OOUNTT. 

The  Seyenteenth  Annnal  Fair  of  the  Steuben  County  Agricultural  Association 
was  held  at  Angola  September  20,  21,  22  and  23,  1892.  The  attendance  was  not  as 
large  as  at  some  former  Faira,  but  was. fully  up  to  the  average.  The  exhibit  was 
▼ery  good  and  in  some  departments  exceptionally  fiue.  The  live  stock  show  was 
unusually  full.  The  extremely  unfavorable  season  had  its  effect  in  cutting  short 
the  exhibit  of  farm  produces.  We  boast  of  our  county  for  fruit  growing,  but  the 
past  year  has  been  nearer  a  failure  than  any  preceding.  Notwithstanding  these 
unfayorable  conditions  the  display  of  apples  and  other  fruit  was  very  fine. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  this  has  been  a  bard  season  for  Fairs, 
but  our  receipts  were  sufficient  to  meet  all  expenses  Hud  leave  a  small  balance  in 
the  treasury.  Our  Fair,  measured  in  money,  is  but  a  small  oup,  but  we  always 
pay  out  and  have  had  no  debt  for  fifteen  years. 

The  agricultural  conditions  of  our  county  are  constantly  improving ;  better 
methods  prevail ;  better  buildings  and  better  stock  are  now  the  order.  Our  greatest 
want  is  a  better  road  system  that  will  more  rapidly  improve  the  common  country 
roads. 

8HBLBY  COUNTY  FAIR. 

T 

Shelby  County  Fair  has  passed  another  mile- stone,  and  has  added  another 
notch  to  her  long  list  of  Fairs.  Nineteen  successful  Fairs  have  been  held  by  this 
Association,  but  none  of  them  more  successful  than  the  Fair  of  1892.  Character- 
ised by  good  weather,  a  large  attendance,  a  long  entry  list  and  good  racing,  the 
Fair  of  1892  has  been  unsurpassed,  and,  we  fear,  seldom  equaled  by  any  Associa- 
tion in  the  State. 

It  is  the  history  of  Fair  Associations  that  they  "bloom,  bear  fruit  and  die  in  a 
year."  That  this  death  is  premature  is  due  wholly  to  the  indolence  and  lethargy 
of  the  citizens  of  the  county  in  which  the  Fair  is  located.  Were  it  not  for  the 
kindly  feeling  of  the  citizens  of  our  county  toward  our  Fair  our  fate  would  be  the 
fate  of  so  many  Associations  in  the  State,  and  a  tombstone  would  be  erected  at  our 
grave  bearing  the  common  epitaph :  **  Died  by  reason  of  the  indolence  of  the  citi- 
sens  of  her  county." 

Fair  Associations  can  not  expect  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  public  unless 
they  merit  it.  There  is  a  duty  that  devolves  upon  them  as  well  as  upon  the  public. 
They  must  be  true  to  themeelves  and  true  to  the  pablic — representing,  and  not 
misrepresenting,  their  people.  They  must  have  the  confidence  and  good  will  of 
their  patrons,  without  which  their  fate  is  an  untimely  death.  This  is  largely 
brought  about  by  the  officers  of  the  Association.  A  broad,  liberal  management  is 
always  in  demand,  without  which  a  permanent  success  ia  never  assared.  Few  Fair 
Associations  realise  the  fact  that  they  are  reprepenting  various  interests  and  nu- 
merous ideas  at  their  annual  meetings.  The  horseman  is  there  with  his  speed 
horse;  the  draft  horse  and  the  harness  also  have  their  devotees,  while  old  King 
Cock,  with   his  family,  is  looked   upon  by  many  as  the  only  attraction  on  the 
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gronnds.  The  Hog,  Cattle  and  Sheep  Departments  are  in  the  eyee  of  many  theonlj 
attractive  features  to  be  had.  The  Ladies'  Department,  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical Halls  must  be  well  filled  that  the  Fair  shall  be  a  success.  The  officers  of  an 
Association  who  are  not  broad  enough  to  realize  the  Tarions  interests  going  to 
make  up  a  Fair  will  not  merit  the  6U<-oe6S  of  their  anticipations.  Many  people  go 
to  the  Fair  to  see  their  neighbors  and  friends  who  care  but  very  little  for  the  exhi- 
bition prepared  for  them,  and  these,  together  with  those  who  desire  to  criticise  the 
representative  products  of  the  county,  add  largely  to  paying  the  premiums  and 
the  ezpensefi  necessarily  incurred. 

All  classes  must  be  provided  for,  and  the  attractive  features  must  be  had  in 
abundance,  so  that  those  attending  one  day  ifihdll  desire  to  be  with  you  the  next. 

This  has  been  the  plan  upon  which  our  Association  has  been  managed,  aod» 
though  we  have  fallen  short  in  many  respeets,  the  surplus  of  nearly  $3^000  now 
on  hands  in  our  treasury  speaks  for  itself  as  to  whether  Shelby  County  Fair  has 
had  the  management  necesssry  to  make  a  success  of  a  Fair. 

This  fiurplus  has  not  been  accumulated  to  the  detriment  of  the  Association. 
Improvements  have  been  made  and  are  continuing  to  be  made  to  the  grounds. 
New  stalls  have  been  built,  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  that 
will  equsl  any  on  the  grounds  of  any  Association  in  the  State.  Our  speed  ring  is 
being  re-graded  and  re-soiled,  the  amphitheater  enlarged,  and  sltogether  the 
Association  expects  to  expend  on  the  grounds  near  $2,000  in  improvements  before 
our  next  meeting.  So  that  when  the  Fair  of  1893  is  held  Shelby  County  Fair 
Association  will  be  better  able  to  accommodate  her  patrons  thsn  ever  before,  and 
that  a  better  feeling  may  continually  spring  up  between  it  and  those  we  may  have 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1893. 


THE  BEPORT   FBOM   SULLIVAN  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Fair  of  Sullivan  County  was  held  Septembers  to  10, 1892. 
Though  there  had  been  a  great  drouth,  the  exhibits  in  the  floral  and  art  hall 
showed  that  the  farmers,  gardeners  and  horticulturists  of  the  county  were  still 
able  and  willing  to  bring  of  ''  the  finest  of  the  wheat,''  corn  and  vegetables,  as  well 
as  fine  specimens  of  apples,  peaches,  pears  and  plume;  alsc,  various  exhibits  of 
difierent  varieties  of  grapes  and  other  small  fruits. 

The  vegetables — beets,  radishes,  cabbages — as'  well  as  potatoes,  onions,  musk- 
melons  and  watermelons,  were  simply  immense,  watermelons  weighing  eightj 
pounds. 

The  past  season  was  not  only  remarkable  for  the  terrible  drouth  at  its  clo«e, 
but  the  opening  of  spring  was  noted  for  having  many  cold  rains  and  late  frosts,  so 
much  so  that,  though  there  was  a  grand  showint;  of  bloom  on  the  different  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  there  was  almost  an  entire  failure  of  the  fruit  crop.  There  never  has 
been  known  in  this  county  such  a  failure  of  the  crop  of  winter  apples;  and  taking 
all  the  above  hindrances  into  consideration  the  exhibitors  of  this  class  also  de- 
served great  commendation  for  their  displsys. 
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This  county  is  noted  for  the  great  nambers  of  farmers  that  are  engaged  in  the 
rearing  of  fine  stock  of  all  kinds,  and  as  a  consequence  the  stalls  and  pens  pro- 
vided by  the  Society  for  stock  entered  for  premiums  were  engaged  some  days  in 
advance  of  the  time  for  opening  of  the  Fair,  and  the  late  exhibitors  had  to  wait  in 
Sullivan  till  new  accommodations  could  be  built  for  them.  There  are  a  number 
of  persons,  member^  of  this  Society,  who  are  owners  of  fast  horses  that  win  large 
prizes,  and  those  horses  have  made  a  grand  record  for  speed,  not  only  on  the  speed 
ring  of  this  Fair,  but  on  those  of  other  counties. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  fast  horses  entered  for  races  that  were  brought 
from  other  counties  that  won  prizes  and  made  good  time  on  our  track,  etc.,  etci 
The  successes  on  the  Rpeed  ring  has  brought  this  Fair  into  notice  not  only  in  this 
Fair  Circuit,  but  at  other  fairs.  Parties  interested  in  the  purchase  or  sale  of  fine 
stock — horses,  cattle,  sheep  or  swine — should  visit  this  county  and  especially  this 
Fair.  Traders  from  other  States  buying  horses  or  mules  say  that  they  ''ca.n  get  as 
fine  stock  here  in  this  countj  as  anywhere  in  the  West."  There  were  a  number  of 
entries  of  herds  of  fine  cattle,  both  from  this  county  anH  from  other  counties. 

There  was  also  a  grand  exhibit — two  hundred  or  more  fine  Shropshire  sheep 
from  Canada — from  which  many  sales  were  made  at  high  prices  to  our  Sullivan 
county  farmers. 

A  number  of  the  business  men  of  Sullivan  have  erected  on  this  fair  ground  a 
large  building  in  which  they  pl»ce  grand  displays  of  their  goods,  as  well  as  agri- 
cultural implements.  These  displays  are  grand  and  attractive,  and,  of  course,  this 
building  is  constantly  thronged  with  visitors  from  morning  till  close  of  each  day. 

The  ladies,  as  heretofore,  made  the  Art  or  Floral  Hall  very  attractive  by  their 
displays  of  various  kinds,  viz.:  Bread  and  cakes  of  various  kinds,  preserves, 
jellies,  pickles,  etc.,  and  other  specimens  of  the  culinary  art,  and  the  fine,  fancy 
articles  of  needlework  and  embroidery,  quilts,  etc.,  and  manj  other  articles  that 
were  finished  in  the  best  and  latent  styles,  were  sach  as  only  an  expert  can  prop- 
erly name  and  describe.  This  hall  was  also  crowded  all  the  time  with  delighted 
visitors.  This  Agricultural  Society  and  Fair  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  (it  may  be 
seen  by  reading  the  financial  report  of  the  late  Secretary),  and  it  is  hoped  that 
this  coming  season  may  still  show  as  good  results  as  this  last. 

Sullivan  should  be  made  a  grand  railroad  center  and  a  manufacturing  city,  as 
Sullivan  county  is  noted  for  the  number  of  its  coal  mines  and  the  abundance  and 
quality  of  the  coal  that  is  daily  miued  and  placed  on  the  markets.  There  is  a 
switch  on  the  E.  &  T.  H.  railroad  near  Farmersburgh  that  runs  to  the  mines  at 
Alum  Cave,  New  Pittsburg  and  Jackson  Hill.  These  mines  furnish  large  trains  of 
coke  and  coal  that  are  sent  to  Chicago,  where  the  companies  are  organized  that  oper- 
ate these  mines.  Other  mines  along  the  E.  &  T.  H.  railroad  are  the  mines  at 
Farmersbnrgh,  Currysville,  Shelburn,  Sullivan  and  Carlisle.  On  the  I.  &  I.  S. 
Railroad  the  mines  are  as  followH:  The  Hancock  &  Conkle  mine  at  Farns- 
woith,  the  Buel  shaft,  the  Co-operative  Coal  and  Coke  Mining  Company's  shaft 
near  Dugger,  and  the  Dugger  &  Neal  shaft  at  Dugger.  All  these  operators  ship 
their  output  of  coke  or  coal  either  to  Chicago  or  Indianapolis.  South  from  Dug- 
ger is  a  switch  by  which  coal  is  shipped  from  the  Superior  shaft. 
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Ntear  Pleasantville,  in  the  soatheastern  part  of  the  countj,  are  mines  of  the 
best  coal  in  the  county,  and  in  several  townships  are  mines  of  excellent  coal  that 
generally  supply  the  local  demand  for  fael. 

There  are  new  companies  taking  options  in  coal  land  in  various  parts  of  the 
county  at  this  time,  but  what  good  does  it  do  the  farmers  of  Sullivan  county  to 
sell  their  coal  land  to  parties  who  will  ship  the  coal  to  the  cities  and  there  used  in 
blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  etc.?  Some  dissatisfaction  was  caused  during  the  Fair 
on  account  of  space  and  license  being  granted  to  parties  that  made  entries  for 
stands  in  which  were  various  amusements  of  a  questionable  character,  very  little 
short  of  gambling.  Their  admission  may  possibly  be  prevented,  at  least  efforts 
will  be  made  to  exclude. 

The  public  should  rally  to  the  assistance  of  this  Society  and  in  a  short  time — 
a  few  more  efforts — the  officers  hope  to  succeed  in  psying  off  the  debts  of  the 
Society,  and  when  this  is  done  the  Agricultural  Fair  of  Sullivan  County  will  be 
established  on  a  permanent  basis  that  will  then  give  satisfaction  to  the  members  of 
the  Sullivan  County  Agricultural  Society  and  secure  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  public  generally. 

ST.  JOSBPH  COUNTY  FAIH. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Farmers'  Union  Fair  Association  was  held  at 
their  Fair  grounds  at  New  Carlisle,  Ind.,  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  days  of  October, 
1892.  We  were  favored  with  fine  weather  during  this  annual  meeting,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  attendance  was  good.  The  premiums  awarded  have  been  paid,  and 
we  have  a  balnnce  of  funds  in  favor  of  the  Association.  The  exhibits  in  nearly  all 
of  the  departments  were  equal  to  any  of  our  former  Fairs,  and  in  many  rei»pects 
better,  especially  in  the  Hori>e,  Sheep,  Horticultural,  Vegetable,  Qrain  and  the 
Ladies'  Departments.  The  display  in  the  Exposition  Hall,  which  is  mainly  under 
the  charge  of  our  ladies,  was  very  fine.  There  seems  to  be  no  lagging  in  the  inter- 
est taken  in  our  annual  Faird.  The  people  here  are  apparently  unwilling  to  drop 
the  Fair  of  1893  on  account  of  the  World's  Fair.  We  are  in  such  close  proximity 
to  the  World's  Fair  grounds,  that  a  postponement  may  be  decided  upon  at  our 
next  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Association,  to  be  held  on  the 
pecond  Monday  in  February,  1893.  We  are  now  organized  as  the  St.  Joseph 
County  Agricultural  Society,  and  this  reorganization  has  apparently  instilled  a 
renewed  vigor  in  the  ranks  of  the  members  of  the  Association.  The  farmers  of 
this  locality  are  still  advancing  to  the  front  in  the  improvement  of  stock  and  farm 
products.  Attention  is  being  paid  to  clovering  and  fertilizing  the  lands,  fences 
are  made  better,  and  considerable  amount  of  hedge  f«nce  is  being  planted.  Better 
farm  buildings  are  being  erected,  and  the  farms  are  cultivated  more  thoroughly, 
and  consequently  more  profitably  than  in  former  years.  Prices  for  stock  and 
produce  have  been  in  the  main  satisfactory  with  the  exoeption  of  the  price  of  wheat, 
this  being  attributed  to  an  over-production  of  this  cereal  in  the  Northwest  We 
had  good  weather  during  the  months  of  September  and  October  and  in  consequence 
the  wheat  plant  has  gone  into  winter  quarters  in  fine  condition.    The  highways  are 
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in  mnch  better  condition  than  in  the  past,  and  a  recent  discovery  of  fine  gravel 
beds  in  this  vicinity  will  facilitate  a  still  greater  improvement  in  the  near  future. 
We  are  situated  in  the  center  of  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  farming  sections 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  our  farmers  appreciate  the  situation. 


TIFTON  COUNTY. 

Our  Fair  was  held  Augusts  to  12,  inclusive,  and  was  in  every  respect  a  decided 
success.  The  exhibits  in  the  departments  were  quite  satisfactory,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  agriculture  and  horticulture,  which,  by  reason  of  the  early  holding  of  the 
Fair  and  lateness  of  the  season,  were  necessarily  light. 

The  interest  ni^nifested  in  the  Fair  is  on  the  increase.  Our  farmers  are  pre- 
peasive,  and  are  keeping  up  with  all  the  modem  improvements  in  farming. 

The  races  were  an  important  feature  of  our  last  Fair,  the  increased  premiums 
bringing  several  "  flyers.''  The  contest  for  speed  was  under  the  supervision  of  H. 
S.  Howland,  of  the  State  Board,  who  proved  to  be  the  man  for  the  place,  giving 
entire  satisfaction  to  all. 

The  acreage  of  wheat  was  about  an  average ;  the  quantity,  also,  about  an  aver- 
age, while  the  quality  was  poor. 

Bye,  the  acreage  small  and  quality  poor. 

The  hay  crop  was  exceptionally  fine. 

Oats,  the  acreage  was  about  an  average,  with  yield  equal  to  80  per  cent,  of  an 
average  crop. 

The  potato>crop  was  almost  a  failure,  not  over  30  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop. 

There  is  a  larger  acreage  of  wheat  sown  for  the  coming  year  than  heretofore, 
which,  at  this  time,  is  reported  in  very  poor  condition. 

About  the  usual  acreage  of  rye  is  sown,  which  is  reported  in  fine  condition. 

The  corn  crop,  as  compared  with  1891,  while  of  better  quality,  was  not  more 
than  equal  to  75  per  cent,  in  quantity  of  the  former. 

Our  Fair  for  1893  will  be  held  August  7  to  11,  inclusive. 


TIPPECANOE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Our  Association  held  its  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Fair  from  August  29  to  Sep- 
tember 2,  inclusive.  It  was  considered  the  most  successful  for  many  years,  and 
left  us  with  a  fair  balance  in  the  treasury.  Owing  to  the  backward  spring  and  sub- 
sequent heavy  rains  and  floods  consequen^thereto  the  average  of  the  wheat  and 
com  crop  is  soAiewhat  lower  than  usual.  The  oats  crop  was  very  small,  being  a 
total  failure  in  some  portions  of  the  county.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  our  crops 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  part  of  the  State,  and  much  better  than  the  State 
in  general.  Prices  for  wheat  ranged  from  62c  to  80c  per  bushel,  and  for  corn  from 
d3c  to  50c  per  bushel.  The  community  in  general  is  prosperous,  and  farm  values 
have  increased  with  numerous  transfers. 

16— Bd.  op  Agr. 
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THE  VIOO  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  year  1892  was  alike  for  Vigo  Conntj  and  its  Fair  one  of  mingled  prosper- 
ity and  close  straggle,  but  the  general  average  was  good.  The  prolonged  rainy 
season,  which  delayed  planting  and  injured  some  crops,  cat  short  the  profits  of  all 
on  the  land  most  affected  by  the  rain,  and  yet  others  found  their  profits  in  the  un- 
asual  conditions. 

The  yield  for  the  county  at  large  in  the  cash  crop,  wheat,  was  good,  and  the 
money  received  by  the  farmers  for  the  two  great  crops,  wheat  and  corn,  was  a 
gratifying  total,  though,  as  intimated  already,  many  farmers  here  and  there  were 
shat  out  from  their  share  in  the  general  divide  by  local  circumstances. 

The  gardeners,  a  very  numerous  and  important  class  in  Ikis  county,  had  to 
contend  with  spring  flood  and  summer  drought.  The  trend  of  the  season  waa 
shown  in  a  marked  manner  at  the  annual  Fair  in  the  limited  display  of  corn, 
which  was  not  fully  matured  by  the  last  week  of  August,  and  in  the  reduced  num- 
ber of  vegetable  products,  though  in  the  last  line  the  quality  graded  high. 

Various  experiences  of  the  Vigo  Fair  illustrate  the  risk  of  making  experi- 
ments and  the  necessity  for  a  very  prolonged  and  elaborate  explanation  of  the 
whys  and  wherefores.  This  may  account  for  the  tendency  to  get  into  ruts  and 
stay  there.  The  Vigo  Fair  for  this  season,  with  the  intention  of  giving  to  agri- 
culturists in  particular  and  exhibitors  in  general  greater  benefits,  made  the  entry 
free  and  abolished  the  exhibitor's  ticket,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  increasing 
the  premiums  in  the  field  and  garden  department.  Because  it  will  take  several 
years  to  make  all  acquainted  with  the  change,  and  also  because  there  was  no  ex- 
hibitor's ticket  to  be  used  (contrary  to  rules)  as  a  family  ticket,  the  concession  did 
not  produce  the  results  hoped  for. 

One  thing  is  learned,  that  changes,  improvements  and  reforms  must  be  per- 
sifitently  and  fully  set  forth  in  printer's  ink ;  and  another,  that  experiments  ar« 
not  to  be  dropped  because  results  are  slow.  Possibly  we  do  not  experiment  or 
.seek  for  something  new  often  enough.  Every  society  should  hazard' a  little  monej 
in  brioging  before  its  patrons  the  new  ideas  in  husbandry,  mechanics,  stock  grow- 
ing, etc.,  though  what  is  needed  is  not  so  much  money  as  effort  and  thought. 


WASHINGTON    COUNTY. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Washington  County  Association,  there  has  never 
been  any  question  raised  as  to  its  proper  management,  the  only  impediment  to 
success,  so  far,  being  unfavorable  weather.  It  "  rained  and  rained"  haa  been  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretary  to  your  department,  since  the  first  exhibition.  But 
the  *'  weather  clerk  "  was  extremely  kind  to  us  in  1892,  owing,  perhaps  to  the  new 
departure  in  holding  the  Fair  during  the  last  days  of  August. 

It  was  a  great  and  successful  exhibition,  surpassing  ^  'way  yonder"  all  former 
years  in  gate  receipts,  entries  and  exhibits.    All  departments,  stables,  pens  and 
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coopB  were  filled,  and  eyerythiDg  paned  off  with  satiafactorj  reaults  to  both  exhib- 
itors and  stockholders.  The  Association  fonnd  it  necessary  to  erect  several  addi- 
tional stalls  for  the  accommouation  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  even  then  many  were 
obliged  to  find  stable  room  outside  the  grounds.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-one 
entries  in  the  Horse  Department  alone  is  certainly  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
Washington  Coanty  farmers  and  horsemen  have  "  one  eye  open  "  to  the  care,  de- 
velopment and  training  of  the  best  of  breeds  of  the  truly  "  noble  animal."  The 
exhibit  of  Clydesdales,  English  Drafts,  Normans,  Belgians  and  the  standard  bred 
trotting  horse  was  "simply  immense."  And  what  made  exhibitors  extremely 
happy  and  jolly  was  the  prompt  payment  of  large  premiums  in  full.  As  a  natural 
result  the  management  and  public  are  on  good  terms,  the  latter  speaking  favorably 
of  our  Fair,  which  will,  in  no  small  degree,  eontribute  toward  our  future  success. 

There  was  everything  to  entertain  the  big  crowds  that  came  through  the  gates 
each  day.  In  the  afternoon  the  principal  attractions  of  course  were  the  races, 
which  were  contested  for  by  some  of  the  fleetest  horses  from  the  surrounding 
country,  "Old  Kaintuck"  being  well  represented  with  some  of  her  fast  "bosses." 
Our  race  course  is  such  as  to  attract  the  best  horses  on  the  turf,  it  being  the  regula- 
tion one- half  mile  track,  good,  easy  turns,  and  pronounced  by  all  who  have  driven 
it  second  to  no  half-mile  track  in  the  State.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  public, 
which  contributes  the  gate  money,  takes  great  interest  in  races  and  special  attrac- 
tions. This  was  clearly  demonstrated  at  oar  last  Fair,  the  vast  aihphitheater 
being  jammed  while  the  races  were  "  on,"  and  the  fences  along  the  track  being 
lined  with  men,  women  and  children  until  the  last  heat  was  finished.  At  the 
same  time  the  halls  were  filled  with  sight-seer?,  and  the  attractions  "  on  the  hill " 
had  hundreds  of  admirers. 

What  is  said  of  the  "boss  show"  is  equally  true  of  the  Cattle,  Sheep  and 
Swine  Departments.  Full  herds  of  Shorthorns,  Jerseys,  Holsteins  and  Herefords 
were  exhibited,  and  contained  some  of  the  finest  animals  in  the  State.  As  all  the 
stock  in  tbese  departments  was  of  such  rare  excellence,  no  lack  of  enthusiasm 
marred  in  the  least  the  lively  interest  taken  by  exhibitors  while  awaiting  recogni- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  committeemen. 

The  display  in  farm  and  garden  products  and  fruits  was  not  up  to  the  stand- 
ard, owing  to  the  early  date  set  for  the  Fair,  as  there  was  an  unusually  good  crop 
of  each  raised  this  year,  except  perhaps  Irish  potatoes.  But  admirers  of  fine  arts, 
needlework  and  everything  else  connected  with  the  Ladies'  Department  had  a  gen- 
uine feast  by  passing  through  the  large  hall,  which  is  almost  exclasively  under 
the  immediate  management  of  the  ladies.  Through  their  energy  and  good  judg- 
ment a  grand  display  was  made  and  presented  a  view  to  spectators  that  called 
forth  expressions  of  delight  and  approval. 

The  Fair  grounds  contain  over  thirty  acres  and  are  well  located  "  right  in  the 
city,"  along  the  line  of  the  L.,  N.  A.  &  C.  railroad.  It  is  unn(>cessary  to  describe 
the  grounds  in  detail,  as  they  are  conceded  by  all  to  be  as  beautiful  and  convenient 
as  any  in  the  State ;  and  each  year  the  permanent  improvements  made  upon  them 
add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  public.  The  large  surplus  left 
from  the  receipts  of  our  last  Fair  will  every  dollar  be  expended  in  additional  im- 
provements.   We  are  "  in  the  swim  "  now — do  not  owe  a  cent,  a  large  amount  in 
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the  treasury,  and  everything  neceasary  to  make  our  county  oelehrated  for  its  Fair^ 
and  thifl  we  intend  doing. 

The  agricultural  outlook  of  our  county  ia  flattening.  There  ia  a  large  acreage 
of  wheat  sown,  and  at  this  writing  it  looks  remarkably  well.  The  com  crop  the 
past  year,  from  the  information  I  have  received,  was  good.  Our  farmers  vie  with 
each  other  in  the  quality  and  breed  of  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  Washington  County 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  county  in  the  State  in  this  respect.  And  the  hog 
is  not  to  be  *' sneezed  at"  in  this  grand  grain  producing  belt.  The  hog  is  the  big- 
gest source  of  income  to  many  {armerv,  and  nothing  short  of  an  aristocratic  bred 
Poland  China  or  a  thorough  specimen  of  Black  Berk  will  suit  the  fastidiousness  of 
our  "  stuck-up"  farmers.  Sheep  are  on  the  increase,  too,  and  the  '^yaller  dog"  if 
being  crowded  out.  Commercial  fertilizers  are  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
wheat  raising,  and  the  good  effect  is  always  apparent — as  well  as  the  expense. 

Our  people  seem  to  realize  the  importance  of  having  good  roads,  and  there  is 
now  a  move  in  that  direction.  Better  roads  are'  badly  needed  in  this  county. 
With  low  taxes,  the  eounty  entirely  out  of  debt,  excellent  county  buildings,  and 
gravel  beds  in  every  neighborhood,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  matter  should  be 
delayed.  More  railroads  and  more  gravel  roads  are  our  greatest  needs.  If  we  do 
not  get  the  latter  very  soon  we  have  many  inducements  to  offer  the  air  ship  com- 
pany. 

THE  WABASH  COUNTY  AO&ICUIiTUKAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Fortieth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Wabash  County  Agricultural  Society  was  a 
financial  success.  Some  of  the  departments  were  not  so  well  filled  as  at  former 
lexhibits,  but  in  the  Speed  Department  we  had  eighty-seven  entries  for  the  nine 
races,  all  of  which  were  for  blood  and  some  very  fast  time  was  made. 

Poem,  the  great  Indiana  stallion,  went  against  the  half-mile  track  record  of 
the  State  and  succeeded  in  lowering  it  to  2.15,  verifying  the  statement  of  many 
horsemen  that  we  have  the  best  and  fastest  half-mile  track  in  the  State. 

We  have  a  very  fine  Floral  Hall,  60x160  feet,  which  was  filled  with  one  of  the 
finest  displays  ever  seen  nn  a  fair  ground.  Entries  in  this  department  were  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

Our  prospects  for  a  good  Fair  in  1893  are  very  bright,  and  we  shall  work  hard 
to  bring  about  as  good  results  as  1892  brought. 

The  wheat  and  oats  crop  was  only  fair,  while  corn,  rye  and  potatoes  were 
nearly  a  failure.  As  a  general  thing  the  farmers  of  Wabash  County  are  in  very 
good  circumstances  and  the  future  looks  very  encouraging. 

WABREN  COUMTT    JOINT  STOCK  AOBlCnLTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fair  of  last  year  was  a  suecess  financially,  and  as  for  entertainment  of  the 
people  equally  as  much  so.  The  number  of  entries  were  about  up  to  the  standard, 
and  the  condition  of  products  a  little  better  than  usual.  We  changed  our  date 
from  August  the  third  week  to  the  last  week  in  September,  which  we  think  was  a 
benefit  this  year  to  the  Association.  The  Board  of  Directors  are  working  earnestly 
for  the  success  of  the  Fair,  and  we  trust  that  their  efforts  will  not  be  in  vain.    The 
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stockholders  haye  held  their  election  for  the  coming  year,  electing  twenty  Directors, 
the  officers  are  as  follows,  yiz. :  President,  W.  H.  Goodwin ;  Vice-Presidents,  Wm. 
Crow  and  H.  J.  Green ;  Secretary,  Geo.  T.  Bell ;  Treasurer,  H.  B.  Flesher. 

It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  eoming  year  should  be  omitted  as  an  exhibition 
year  by  small  Fair  Associations  on  account  of  the  Columbian  Exposition.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  subject  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
feeling  throughout  the  State. 

WHITLEY  COUNTY. 

The  Association  is  in  good  condition  at  the  present  time.  For  a  few  years 
past  the  interests  of  the  Association  have  been  in  the  best  shape.  During  the  last 
year  or  two  there  has  been  quite  a  change  in  the  sentiment  of  our  people  to  take 
hold  and  give  the  enterprise  more  efficient  support  The  last  Fair,  held  during 
the  first  days  of  October,  1892,  was  in  many  respects  a  success.  During  the  pres- 
ent  year  it  is  anticipated  that  the  good  work  will  be  very  much  improved,  and 
that  Whitley  County  will  maintain  one  of  the  best  Fairs  in  the  State. 

The  county  has  a  well  organised  County  Farmers'  Institute,  which  is  doing 
good  work  and  materially  assisting  the  County  Fair. 

The  Association  has  a  fine  location  near  the  city;  has  twenty-two  acres  of 
splendid  ground,  a  good  half-mile  track  and  good,  substantial  buildings.  The 
Association  has  a  small  debt,  which  by  good  management  can  and  will  be  soon 
wiped  out  The  value  of  the  grounds  and  improvements,  at  their  true  cash  value, 
18  at  least  $8,000.  During  all  the  time  that  Whitley  County  has  been  holding 
Fairs,  say  since  1857,  no  member  of  the  State  Board  has  ever  visitec|  any  of  said 
Fairs.  Can  not  some  of  yon  very'  nice  gentleman  make  it  convenient  to  visit  one 
of  the  needy  counties  in  the  State?  Come  along,  and  we  will  "  take  you  in  and  do 
yon  well." 

WABBEN  TBI-COUNTY  FAIB. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Exhibit  of  Warren  Tri-County  Agricultural  Society  was 
held  on  its  grounds  near  Warren,  Ind.,  September  6  to  10,  inclasive.  In  the  spring 
and  early  summer  it  was  thought  by  many  that  on  account  of  excessive  wet 
weather  it  would  be  advisable  to  not  hdld  a  Fair  this  year,  and  the  Directors  were 
called  together  the  latter  part  of  June  to  advise  on  the  propriety  of  holding  a 
Fair  or  not.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a  Fair.  The  management  then  went  to  work 
with  a  determination  to  make  the  best  of  the  circumstances.  Advertising  was 
done  on  the  most  liberal  scale.  We  were  favored  with  a  fine  week  and  had  one  of 
the  most  successful  Fairs  yet  held  on  the  Fair  grounds. 

The  long  continued  and  exoessive  rains  in  the  spring  cut  our  staple  crop,  com, 
down  to  perhaps  25  per  cent,  of  a  full  crop. 

Of  wheat,  the  acreage  was  large  and  yield  fair,  but  the  quality  not  good. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  a  failure. 

Our  Society  can  feel  proud  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  marked  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  stock.  We  now  have  some  as  fine  herds  of  cattle  and 
hogi,  flocks  of  sheep,  yards  of  poultry  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  State, 
largely  due  to  a  spirit  of  excellence  created  by  our  annual  Fairs. 
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WATNE  COUKTY  FAIR  ASSOCIATION. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  fairly  prosperoas  one  for  the  farming  interests  in> 
Wayne  Coaoty.    Merchants  have  also  prospered  well,  and  manufactnring,  which 
is  extensively  carried  on  in  this  county,  has  been  steadily  advanced  and  oatpnta 
largely  increased. 

Wheat  was  hardly  ap  to  the  average  in  point  of  yield,  and  the  quality  was 
not  first  class. 

Com  was  a  light  crop  this  year  on  account  of  a  wet  spring  and  dry  summer^ 
though  the  quality  and  yield  were  better  than  in  many  other  parts  of  the  State. 

Oats  were  also  a  light  crop. 

There  were  not  a  great  many  hogs  raised  this  year,  though  no  Iors  was  snf- 
fered  from  cholera  as  in  former  years. 

Small  fruits  and  vegetables  were  plentiful. 

The  Third  Annual  Fair  was  the  moat  successful  one  yet  held.    The  exhibits 
in  all  departments  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  attendance  the  largest  of  any- 
Fair  yet  given.    The  premium  list  was  large,  and  the  Association  paid  every 
premium  in  full,  as  it  has  done  at  every  Fair  it  has  given. 

WAYNE  COUNTY  AGRICULTUKAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society  continues  to  hold  its  regular  meetings  on  the  second  Saturday  of 
each  month ;  those  of  the  winter  months  are  held  in  the  Richmond  City  building, 
the  remaining  ones  are  held  at  the  residences  of  our  city  and  country  members, . 
where  a  general  picnic  dinner  is  spread  and  members  with  their  families  and 
friends  take  a  day  of  rest  from  the  cares  and  duties  attending  rural  life  to  eat  and 
converse,  thus  greatly  enjoying  our  feasts.  The  June  meeting  is  usually  selected 
as  the  one  to  which  guests  are  invited  from  sister  societies  of  our  own  State,  as 
well  as  those  of  Ohio. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  giving  us  future  permanent  quarters  in 
one  of  the  rooms  of  the  new  county  court  house,  where  we  can  hold  our  regular 
meetings,  collect  and  collate  our  literature  and  better  display  the  exhibits  of  our 
Society. 

For  many  years  our  Society  adhered  chiefly  to  horticulture  and  growing  of 
fruits,  but,  as  it  is  known,  many  who  are  engaged  in  fruit  culture  are  often  farmers 
and  gardeners  of  considerable  experience,  it  thus  necessitated  the  adoption  of  a 
broader  name,  which  it  still  retains,  and  agriculture  stands  as  first  of  importance  - 
in  its  regular  monthly  reports. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  farmer  during  the  present  year  has  not  been  blessed  as  well  with  his  crops 
as  of  recent  years.  The  excessive  late  rains  of  spring  retarded  farm  operations. 
The  summer,  as  it  advanced,  became  drier,  until  com  and  pastures  suffered  very 
materially.  The  corn,  however,  in  most  localities  yielded  a  good  crop  of  well-de- 
veloped, sound  ears,  which  were  rapidly  gathered  during  the  mild  fall  weather,, 
and  are  bringing  fair  prices.  Hay  was  fine,  and  saved  in  good  condition,  and  la 
being  marketed  at  $10  aud  $11  a  ton.    Wheat  very  poor  in  yield  and  quality.   The- 
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'Spring  rains  promoted  the  derelopment  of  the  "Hcab"  on  the  wheat  heftds,  which, 
when  harTested  and  thrashed  was  fonnd  to  be  very  inferior.  Live  stock  healthj 
■and  in  fair  demand.    Stock  hogs  searee.    Dairy  cattle  and  beef  steers  are  being 

•  bonght  np  rapid! j. 

FRUITS. 

A  good  frait  crop  was  expected  from  the  abundant  bloom  last  spring,  but  dis- 
-  appointment  followed ;  the  drenching  rains  washed  the  pollen  from  the  bloom,  pre- 
senting proper  fertilisation,  and  fruit  that  did  "set"  suffered  from  the  serious  rav- 

•  ages  of  the  worm  and  scab. 

Apples. — Scarcely  enough  perfect  specimens  to  identify  some  of  the  more  prom- 
inent varieties.  The  Maiden's  Blush  and  Golden  Sweet  did  reasonably  well,  while 
the  Hagloe  is  considered  as  one  of  our  surest  bearers. 

Pears. — A  light  crop ;  the  Keifer  variety  reigns  supreme  both  as  a  bearer  and 
keeper,  and  its  more  general  planting  is  to  be  recommended. 

CherrieB. — Almost  an  entire  failure,  but  a  few  had  fair  results  with  the  Mont- 
^morency  variety  after  the  curculio  had  taken  hU  share. 

Plunu, — Those  who  followed  spraying  were  rewarded  with  a  fair  yield.  The 
Damson  and  Robinson  were  the  most  prolific  varieties. 

(jfrapes. — A  poor  yield,  and  many  of  the  bunches  that  did  mature  were  ruin- 
ously afiected  by  a  grape-worm.  The  Ck>ncord  is  still  our  leading  grape,  with  the 
Warden  next.  The  practice  of  sacking  bunches  of  grapes  with  paper  bags  is  be- 
lieved to  be  successful,  as  the  sacked  grapes  are  found  to  be  free  from  mildew,  rot 
and  attacks  of  worms. 

Strawberries,  and  other  small  fruits,  were  light,  due  to  the  wet  spring  and  dry 
summer. 

VEGETABLES. 

An  average  crop,  excepting  Irish  potatoes.  Cabbages  matured  too  early  for 
late  keeping.  Tomatoes  very  good,  ripening  until  frost  The  supply  of  vegetables 
-was  inadequate  to  supply  the  demand.  The  pickle  crop  is  becoming  quite  an  in- 
•dnstiy,  and  most  of  our  gardeners  grow  immense  quantities  annually. 

PLOWBBS. 

Many  fine  flowers  grew  under  proper  care,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
flowers  do  not  bloom  so  profusely  in  buildings  where  natural  gas  is  used.  A  few 
nice  flowers  were  obtained  from  seeds  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
were  odd  and  rare.  Women,  generally,  are  spending  more  time  in  their  flower 
gardens  than  formerly,  and  their  homes  are  correspondingly  more  beautiful. 

DAIRYING. 

The  subject  of  dairying  is  being  more  and  more  considered.    The  advent  of 
the  creameries  is  a  ip-eat  labor  saving  to  our  farmers'  wives.    More  care  is  taken  to 
secure  better  cows,  and  make  a  better  grade  of  butter,  as  the  prices  of  dairy  prod- 
.vcts  has  advanced  very  materially. 
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COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 


H.  A.  HUSTON,  STATE  CHEMIST. 


During  the  year  1892  there  was  a  marked  increase  hoth  in  the  qaantitj  of 
commercial  fertilisers  used  in  the  Rtate  and  in  the  numher  of  brands  offered.  It  is 
estimated  that  35,000  tons  were  sold,  valued  at  about  $1,000,000  (retail).  This  is 
an  increase  of  32  per  cent.,  or  nearly  one-third,  over  the  amount  used  in  1891. 
However,  during  1891  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the  amount  of  fertilizer  used  in 
Indiana  and  in  many  other  States.    This  is  notably  true  of  the  Southeastern  States. 

This  increase  in  the  amount  of  fertiliser  used  in  Indiana  was  very  largely  in 
connection  with  the  wheat  crop,  the  unseasonable  weather  of  the  spring  season 
preventing  its  use  on  com  to  a  considerable  extent. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  give  the  estimated  consumption  of  fertilisers  in  the 
State  for  a  few  years  past.  These  estimates  are  based  on  the  State  Chemist's 
records,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  afford  the  only  available  source  of  information  on 
this  subject: 

AtUhority. 
Year.  Tons  uted,  {State  Chemist.) 


1883 8,000 R.B.  Warder. 

1884 6,900 

1885 5,860 

1886 6,250 

1888 10,000  ...•'..  H.  A.  Huston. 


tt  tt 

tt  u 


It  ti 

tt  tt 

tt  .t 

tt  tt 


1889 19,350 

1890 29,000 

1891 26,750 

1892 36,000 

For  more  than  ten  years  the  Indiana  State  Chemists  have  published  one  or 
more  bulletins  auDually,  giving  the  composition  of  the  fertilizers  offered  for  sale 
and  other  information  relating  to  nature  and  sources  of  the  valuable  ingredients 
in  fertilizers,  methods  of  testing  soils  with  fertilizing  material,  and  other  matters 
connected  with  increase  of  crops  and  maintenance  of  soil  fertility. 

The  question  of  tbe  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  is  only  a  part  of  the  much 
broader  subject  of  soil  improvement.  In  planning  a  system  to  be  followed  in  con- 
dncting  a  farm  there  are  a  number  of  conditions  that  must  be  fulfilled  before  ferti- 
lisers can  be  most  economically  or  most  profitably  used.  It  may  be  well  to  briefly 
consider  these  conditions. 
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PHYSIOAIi  IMPBOVEMEKT  OF  THE  SOIIi. 

First  amoDg  these  are  the  water  oonditions.  Neither  the  plant  food  already 
present  in  the  soil,  nor  that  applied  in  man  ares  or  fertilizers  can  be  used  to  the 
4>e0t  advantage  on  land  where  stagnant  water  remains  within  reach  of  the  plant 
roots  and  the  free  movement  of  the  air  is  prevented.  Qood  natural  or  artificial 
drainage  in  eseentiaL  The  purpose  of  drainage  is  two-fold :  to  get  the  excess  of 
water  out  of  tl;ie  land  and  to  provide  for  the  access  of  the  air,  which  is  so  import- 
ant in  rendering  available  the  plant  food  already  present  in  the  soil.  If  com  is  to 
be  raised  on  land  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  water  level  should  be  reduced  to  42 
inches  below  the  surface.  Very  valuable  information  about  the  drainage  of  land 
may  be  obtained  at  small  ooat  by  digging  a  number  of  holes  four  or  five  feet  deep 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  field  in  July  or  August  and  noting  whether  water  stands  in 
them  and  at  what  level.  Many  will  be  surprised  to  find  standing  water  in  such 
holes  in  land  which  is  supposed  to  be  well  drained. 

Kezt  in  order  comes  good  tillage.  As  a  rule  our  lands  are  not  plowed  deep 
enough.  The  good  efiect  of  deep  plowing  and  of  subsoiling  may  not  fully  appear 
the  first  season.  But  in  countries  where  subsoiling  is  resorted  to  in  raising  sugar 
beets,  it  is  found  that  the  following  wheat  crop  is  double  that  obtained  before  the 
introduction  of  the  beet  crop,  while  the  amount  of  manure  applied  during  the  ro- 
tation remains  the  same.  At  the  Purdue  Experiment  Station  experiments  on  deep 
and  shallow  plowing,  4  to  12  inches,  have  been  conducted  on  corn  plats  for  the 
past  two  years.  During  the  first  year  there  was  do  apparent  gain  from  the  deep 
plowinfi:,  but  during  the  second  year  there  was  a  marked  gain  from  deep  plowing 
and  subeoiling.  The  results  are  reported  in  detail  in  Bulletin  No.  43,  of  the  Ex- 
pc'riment  Station.  A  decided  advantasce  arising  from  subeoiling  is  that  nearly  or 
^iiite  twice  the  usual  amount  of  land  is  made  so  porous  that  it  can  at  once  absorb 
and  remove  from  the  surface  the  water  fallioK  in  heavy  rains  and  washing  is  thus 
prevented ;  and  such  lauds  are  capable  of  being  worked  sooner  after  the  rains. 

On  clay  lands  it  is  desirable  to  change  the  phynical  condition  of  the  soil  in 
order  to  prevent  caking  during  dry  weather.  One  of  the  moit  approved  Hubstances 
for  this  purpose  is  air  slaked  lime.  A  simple  experiment  will  illustrnte  its  action. 
If  two  equal  quantities  of  heavy  clay  be  taken  and  one  mixed  with  water  alone 
and  the  other  mixed  with  water  and  a  small  amount  of  air  slaked  lime,  one  part 
in  200,  the  mixtures  made  into  ballM  and  laid  aside  until  dry,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  one  mixed  with  water  ahme  i^  hard  and  breaks  with  difliculty,  while 
the  one  containing  lime  readily  breaks  into  Rmall  porous  pieces.  The  amounts 
of  lime  usually  applied  range  from  3  to  12  tons  per  acre,  according  to  the 
4Btiffaess  of  the  clay.  The  appliC'ition  is  repeated  at  intervals  of  from  7  to  10 
years.  I  would  advise  tho»e  having  h«'avy  clay  lands  to  at  least  experiment 
on  a  small  piece  of  such  land,  taking  cure  that  the  lime  is  left  in  Rmall  piles  on 
the  field  long  enough  to  become  well  air  slaked  and  is  then  dir-tributed  and  well 
mixed  with  the  soil.  This  liming  of  land  renders  it  more  rea«tily  pulverized, 
•  changes  it  from  a  compact  doughy  mass  to  a  mass  of  easilj^  separated  particles, 
which  readily  permit  the  plant  roots  to  paHs  among  them  and  80  practically  increases 
•the  amount  of  soil  from  which  the  roots  can  draw  food  and  water. 
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Salt  acts  on  clay  in  mueh  the  same  way  an  lime,  bat  leas  strongly,  and  itS' 
uncertain  and  often  unfavorable  effects  on  some  crops  makes  it  less  desirable  than 
lime.  Manure  also  serres  to  lighten  clay  lands,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  lime, 
since  it  is  not  so  readily  distributed  throughout  the  soil.  The  fact  that  lime  is 
quite  soluble  in  water  facilitates  its  distribation  in  the  soil  and  allows  it  to  readilj 
exert  its  effect.  Having  very  briefly  considered  the  physical  improvement  of  th« 
soil,  we  may  tnrn  our  attention  to  the 

CHEMICAL  IMPSOVEMBNT  OF  THB  SOIIi. 

This  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect. 

By  indirect  chemical  treatment  of  the  soil  we  mean  the  application  of  certain  • 
substances,  which  are  not  directly  needed  as  plant  food,  although  they  may  be  useful 
as  such,  but  which  serve  as  indirect  fertilizers  by  releasing  from  their  insoluble 
compounds  in  the  soil  certain  plant  foods  and  thus  rendering  them  at  once  available. 
The  most  prominent  among  such  indirect  fertilizers  is  lime,  which  releases  both 
potash  and  nitrogen  compounds,  and  also  corrects  any  injurious  acidity  due  to  iron 
salts  or  organic  matter  in  lands  not  well  permeated  with  air.  Land  plaster  alsa 
leleases  potash  compounds  and  hence  is  frequently  profitable  on  clover,  which 
requires  much  potash.  Salt  also  releases  potash,  but  is  open  to  the  objections 
mentioned  above. 

It  should  be  clearly  kept  in  mind  that  these  indirect  chemical  fertilizers  do  not 
add  any  needed  plant  food  to  the  soil,  but  rather  enable  us  to  use  up  more  rapidly 
the  supply  already  existing  in  the  soil.  Indirect  fertilization  alone  is  &imply  a 
more  rapid  method  of  soil  exhaustion  than  continuous  cropping.  But  in  coimection 
with  a  reasonable  system  of  direct  fertilization  by  means  of  manure  or  other  forms 
of  fertilizers,  it  has  an  important  place.  Thus  clay  lands  contain  much  potash, 
derived  from  the  rocks  from  which  the  clay  was  formed,  and  the  application  of 
lime  to  such  lands  perves  the  double  purpose  of  improving  their  mechanical  con- 
dition and  rendering  available  a  portion  of  their  abundant  supply  of  potash. 

DIRECT  FEKTIL.IZATION. 

Virgin  soils  are  fertile  because  there  has  accumulated  on  their  surfaces  the 
product  of  vegetable  growths  extending  over  many  years,  gathering  and  storing 
supplies  of  the  dozen  or  more  substances  entering  into  plants.  On  the  decay  of 
these  plants  this  food  is  left  on  the  soil  in  the  most  desirable  form  for  the  nae  of 
future  plants.  Of  the  substances  making  up  this  tifsue  of  plants  not  more  than 
three  ar<»  likely  to  be  wanting  or  readily  removed  from  ordinary  soils.  These  are 
phosphorus,  usaally  treated  and  applied  in  the  form  of  one  of  its  compounds  with 
oxygen,  phosphoric  acid  ;  potassium,  usually  spoken  of  in  terms  of  its  oxygen  com- 
pound, potash ;  and  nitrogen,  often  stated  in  terms  of  one  of  its  compounds  with 
hydrogen,  ammonia. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  apply  these  sabstanoes  to  soils  that  still  contain  consid- 
erable quantities  of  them.  One  acre  of  soil  of  medium  fertility  taken  to  a  depth  of 
9  inches  would  weigh  8,000,000  pounds  and  contain  2,000  pounds  of  nitrogen,  3,000 
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^iiDds  of  phoBphoric  acid  and  6,000  pounds  of  potash.  There  is  thns  enongh 
nitrogen  present  to  provide  for  10  corn  crops  of  60  bushels  per  acre,  while  the  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  would  last  much  longer.  But  these  substances  are  not  in  a 
iorm  to  be  immediately  available  as  food  for  plants;  they  become  slowly  converted 
into  soluble  forms  by  the  combined  action  of  water,  heat,  cold,  and  the  organisms 
■present  in  the  soil.  If  a  soil  be  cropped  continuously  without  the  use  of  manures, 
it  in  time  reaches  a  condition  in  which  it  will  bear  only  a  certain  limited  crop, 
generally  not  large  enough  to  be  profitable,  for  a  long  series  of  years.  '  This  crop 
may  be  considered  as  an  approximate  measure  of  the  rate  at  which  the  plant  food 
in  the  soil  is  annually  changing  its  form  and  becoming  available  under  the  com- 
•i)ined  agency  of  natural  causes  and  tillage. 

In  time  all  soils  arrive  at  such  a  condition  that  plant  food  may  be  profitably 
used  to  increase  crops  and  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  land. 

The  plant  food  applied  to  lands  may  be  roughly  divided  Into  two  general 
^slaases:  Coarse  manure?,  such  as  clover,  barnyard  manure,  straw,  stalks,  muck  or 
peat;  and  oonoentrated  manures,  commonly  called  commercial  fertilizers. 

COABSE   MANUBE8. 

The  composition  of  coarse  manures  varies  with  the  kind  of  animals,  with  the 
kind  of  feed  and  the  amount  of  bedding  or  litter.  Profe-'sor  Roberts,  in  third  Cor- 
nell report,  gives  the  composition  of  li  lot  of  manure,  466  tons,  produced  by  horses 
and  cows,  45  animals,  195  days,  80  tons  of  straw  uf^ed  as  bedding.  One  ton  of  this 
manure  contains  16.8  pounds  of  potash,  8  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  15.6 
pounds  of  nitrogen,  and  if  the  plant  food  be  valued  &t  the  same  rate  as  in  commer- 
cial fertilizers  would  have  a  valuation  of  $4.92.  This  example  is  quoted  because 
it  represents  a  very  large  lot  accumulated  under  a  shed  during  a  long  period  of 
feeding.  Its  quality  is  considerably  above  the  average  composition  of  either  horse 
or  cow  manure.  Its  high  value  is  largely  due  to  the  unusual  amount  of  nitrogen 
present;  this  is  probably  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  much  cotton  seed  meal 
was  used  for  feed.  According  to  Wolfif,  a  ton  of  fresh  mixed  farm  manure  contains 
on  the  average :  Potash,  10.4  pounds ;  phosphoric  acid,  4  2  pounds ;  nitrogen,  9  pounds 
per  ton,  and  would  have  a  valuation  of  $2.85.  Horse  manure  contains  consider- 
able more  ftrtitizing  material  than  the  manure  of  cattle.  A  ton  of  green  clover 
•contains  10.2  pounds  of  nitrogen,  8.8  pounds  of  potash  and  2.8  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid;  while  a  ton  of  clover  hay,  air  dry,  contains  40  pounds  of  nitrogen, 
35  pounds  of  potash  and  11.2  pounds  of  phoephoric  acid.  Straw  has  about  one- 
half  the  amount  of  plant  food  contained  in  manure.  Muck  or  peat  varies  much 
in  composition,  but  contains  in  the  air  dry  material  from  8  to  60  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen per  ton.  This  nitrogen  is  not  readily  available  for  plant  food  in  raw  peat,  but 
it  may  be  made  so  by  the  fermentation  which  it  undergoes  when  mixed  with 
manure.  Simple  exponure  to  air  and  freezing  are  efficient  means  of  improving 
.peat  that  is  to  be  used  for  manure. 

Coarse  manures  are  characterized  by  containing  more  nitrogen  than  phos- 
phoric acid  or  potash,  and  also  by  containing  a  large  amount  of  organic  matter. 
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which,  by  its  decay,  produces  hamas,  or  the  black  matter  of  the  soil.  Tbii  black 
matter  is  of  the  highest  agricnltaral  value,  both  in  improving  the  mechanical  con- 
dition  of  the  soil  and  in  preventing  loss  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil,  while  in  the  proeesa 
of  its  decay  it  acta  upon  the  soil,  setting  free  substances  needed  by  the  plant  The 
effect  of  coarse  manures  extends  over  a  series  of  years. 

In  IHSS  and  1884  horse  manure  wss  applied  to  plants  on  the  Experiment 
Station  farm,  aggregating  sixty-nine  two- horse  loads  (fifty  tons)  per  acre  for  the 
two  years.  The  total  gain  in  nine  com  crops  from  thb  mannre  has  been  108 
bushels  per  acre,  an  average  of  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  The  gain  in  crops  so  far 
has  removed  about  one-half  of  the  plant  food  in  the  manure,  has  more  than  paid 
for  the  cost  of  the  manure,  and  the  effect  of  the  manure  is  still  very  evident,  these 
plants  producing  a  gain  of  seven  bushels  of  com  per  acre  in  1892,  the  tenth  con- 
tinuous crop  after  the  application  of  the  manure. 

Of  all  the  coarse  manure,  perhaps  clover  is  the  most  generally  used  in  this 
State.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  high  agricultural  value  of  clover,  but  it  may  be 
well  to  examine  the  real  relation  of  gain  and  loss  of  plant  food  in  a  rotation 
where  clover  is  the  only  manure  used.  Clover  and  related  plants,  under  certain 
conditions,  have  the  power  of  taking  up  and  storing  in  their  tissues  the  nitrogen  of 
the  air.  The  other  plant  food  they  draw  from  the  soil.  There  is  then  in  such  a 
rotation  some  nitrogen  brought  in  from  the  air  and  other  plant  food  taken  from 
the  soil  and  made  more  available.  A  system  of  cropping  with  clover  alone  may 
keep  up  the  supply  of  nitrogen,  but  it  must^be  evident  that  the  other  plant  food, 
especially  potash,  for  the  clover  plant  requires  a  relatively  large  amount  of  availa- 
ble potash,  is  continually  removed  from  the  soil  in  such  a  rotation.  The  clover 
has  all  the  advantages  of  other  coarse  manures  in  improving  the  mechanical  con- 
dition of  the  soil  and  its  distribution  in  the  soil  is  better  than  other  manures, 
because  of  the  relatively  large  roots  which  penetrate  to  a  considerable  depth. 
Clover  is  a  one-sided  fertilizer  when. used  alone,  and  while  of  the  highest  value  in 
keeping  up  the  supply  of  soil  nitrogen,  its  long  continued  use  wiihont  other 
manures  tends  to  exhaust  the  soil  of  its  available  supply  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid. 

The  rate  of  loss  of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid  in  such  a  rotation  and  the 
money  value  per  acre  of  the  amount  of  these  substances  removed  is  quoted  from 
the  special  bulletins  issued  in  1892: 

"  One  of  the  most  common  rotations  is  clover,  com  and  wheat.  This  will  serve 
us  for  purpose  of  illustration.  We  will  consider  a  case  where  the  clover  is  con- 
verted into  manure  and  returned  to  the  field  or  is  pastured  and  the  remainder 
turned  under.  Thus  nothing  is  removed  from  the  land  by  the  clover  crop.  The 
grain  from  the  clover  crop  will  be  considered  later;  all  stalks  and  straw  converted 
into  manure  and  returned  to  the  land;  the  corn  and  wheat  sold.  On  most  farms 
some  corn  would,  of  course,  be  fed,  and  the  amount  of  grain  fed  we  will  consider 
equal  in  manurial  value  to  the  unavoidable  loss  of  fertilizing  material  in  convert- 
ing the  stalks  and  straw  into  manure.  Thus  the  drain  on  the  land  is  practically 
what  is  removed  by  the  corn  and  wheat.  Suppose  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre 
and  sixty  bushels  of  corn,  and  that  the  land  without  returning  anything  to  it  can. 
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prodace  ten  baehels  per  acre  of  wheat  or  twenty  bushels  of  corn.    This  leaves 
twenty  bushels  of  wheat  and  forty  bushels  of  corn  to  be  provided  for. 

Phoephorio 
Nitrogen.  Acid.  Potash. 

"  Twenty  bushels  of  wheat  contain,  pounds  ....  26  9.4  6.2 

"  Forty  bushels  of  corn  contain,  pounds 87.8  12.6  8.2 

'*  Total  removed,  not  provided  for,  pounds   .   .  62.8  22  14.4 

"  The  commercial  value  of  this  would  be  $14.98. 

**  As  clover  is  in  the  rotation  and  has  the  property  of  obtaining  nitrogen  from 
the  air,  the  nitrogen  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  supplied  by  the  clover.  If  the  clover 
receives  as  high  as  two-thirds  of  its  nitrogen  from  the  air  it  would  require  that 
two  tons  of  clover  per  acre  should  be  turned  under  to  supply  the  drain  of  nitrogen. 
There  still  remains  the  loss  of  22  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  and  14.4  pounds  of 
'  potash  worth  $2.62. 

**  The  above  example  supposes  that  all  the  stalks  and  straw  are  converted  into 
manure  without  loss  of  fertilizer  ingredients.  Experiments  conducted  at  the  Ck>r- 
nell  Experiment  Station  indicate  that  under  the  usual  conditions  of  keeping  man- 
ures, nearly,  if  not  quite,  one-half  of  the  fertilizer  ingredients  are  lost.  The  straw 
and  stalks  would  contain  nitrogen,  41.5  pounds;  phosphoric  acid,  27.1  pounds,  and 
potash,  105.3  pounds.  If  half  of  these  quantities  are  lost  the  net  loss  per  acre 
would  become  nitrogen,  83.6  pounds ;  phosphoric  acid,  35.5  pounds,  and  potash, 
67.0  pounds;  valued  at  $22.68.  If  we  still  depend  on  a  heavier  crop  of  clover  to 
replace  all  the  nitrogen  we  have  a  loss  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  amounting 
to  $5.90  per  acre.  If  the  straw  and  stalks  were  burned  on  the  ground  we  would 
have  the  same  loss  of  manurials  contained  in  the  grain  amounting  to  $2.62,  and  all 
the  nitrogen  of  the  stalks  and  straw,  worth  $8.29,  would  go  up  in  smoke.  Half  of 
this  might  have  been  converted  into  manure.  Hence  the  total  loss  in  this  case,. 
$6.76  per  acre. 

"  There  are  thousands  of  farms  in  Indiana  where  losses  like  these  or  greater 
are  taking  place.     Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ? 

^*  There  are  two  ways  open — first  feed  more  of  the  crops  on  the  farm  and  pro- 
duce more  manure  and  save  and  use  it ;  selling  finished  products  as  cattle,  hogs 
and  dairy  "prod nets ;  second,  buy  commercial  fertilizers ;  or  perhaps  a  combination 
of  these  two  methods." 

COMMERCIAL  FSBTILIZES8. 

After  the  material  on  the  farm  capable  of  being  converted  into  coarse  manures 
has  been  ntilised  and  the  clover  crop  utilized  to  help  in  maintaining  the  supply  of 
nitrogen,  it  may  be  and  often  is  profitable  to  purchase  concentrated  manure  or 
commercial  fertilizers  to  further  increase  the  crop.  An  examination  of  the  accom- 
panying table  wDl  reveal  the  fact  that  the  concentrated  manures  ordinarily  offered 
for  sale  differ  radically  from  the  coarse  manures  in  containing  far  more  phosphoric 
acid  than  nitrogen  or  potash.  A  short  tabulated  statement  may  bring  this  out 
more  clearly : 
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Lbs. 
Lbs.  Phosphorie  Lbi. 

Nitrogen.  Aoid.  PoUsh. 

One  ton  of  mixed  farm  yard  manure  contains.   .   .     9  4.2  10.4 

One  ton  clover  haj,  air  dry,  contains. 40  11.2  S6 

One  ton  green  clover  contains 10.2  2.8                  8.8 

One  ton  commonly  used  complete  fertilizer  contains.  60  260  40 

One  ton  ground  bone  contains 75  440  00 

One  ton  steamed  bone  contains 46  560  00 

One  ton  superphosphate  ammoniated  contains.   .   .  35  280  00 

One  ton  plain  superphosphate  contains. 00  348  00 

One  ton  phosphate  and  potash 00  350  63 

Of  course  both  commercial  fertilizers  and  manures  vary  in  composition  some- 
what, but  the  above  table  represents  cases  commonly  met  with  in  actual  practice. 
As  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  article  includes  all  commercial  fertilizers  legally  on 
sale  at  date  of  going  to  press  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  farther  instances  here. 

The  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  table  may  require  some  explanation. 
The  part  included  under  soluble  phosphoric  acid  means  the  part  that  can  be  dis- 
solved in  pure  water  at  ordinary  temperature.  Reverted  phosphoric  acid  meant 
originally  that  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  which  had  been  made  soluble  in  water 
during  the  manufacture  of  the  superphosphate,  but  which  afterward  became  in- 
soluble in  water,  owing  to  changes  taking  place  in  the  finished  product.  This 
part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  considered  as  valuable  for  plant  food  as  that  which 
is  soluble  in  water.  Hence  the  water  soluble  and  the  reverted  phosphoric  acid 
are  often  added  together  and  treated  of  under  the  common  term  of  available  phos- 
phoric acid. 

The  reagent  that  is  used  to  dissolve  the  real  reverted  phosphoric  acid  can  also 
dissolve  notable  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  from  substances  which  have  never 
be^n  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  therefore  have  no  water  soluble  phosphoric 
acid  and  no  real  reverted  phosphoric  acid  in  them.  Among  these  substances  are 
bone,  certain  rock  phosphates  and  basic  slag. 

The  practice  of  estimating  the  so-called  available  phosphoric  acid  in  non- 
acidulated  rock  phosphate  and  slags  has  been  introduced,  although  the  process 
originally  was  intended  for  no  such  purpose. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  this  office  to  make  such  estimations  of  citrate 
soluble  or  "available"  phosphoric  acid  in  all  goods  received.  Thus  in  the 
tables  appear  certain  amounts  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid  in  ground  bones.  It 
may  be  true  that  these  are  something  of  an  index  of  the  rate  that  the  goods  be- 
come soluble  in  the  soil  waters.  Yet  all  the  phosphoric  acid  in  bone  is  of  the 
same  kind  and  the  rate  at  which  plants  can  take  it  up  depends  on  the  fineness  of 
the  grinding  and  the  amount  to  which  it  has  been  treated  by  steaming  or  other 
processes  tending  to  remove  the  fat  and  disintegrate  the  bone. 

Properly  made  commercial  fertilizers  also  differ  from  coarse  manure  in  jrield- 
ing  their  return  much  more  quickly.  Coarse  manures  extend  their  effect  over  a 
long  series  of  years.  In  an  ordinary  season  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  commer- 
cial fertilizer  effect  is  obtained  on  the  first  crop.    In  experiments  with  wheat  where 
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twice  as  much  nitrogen,  in  the  best  form,  was  applied  to  the  crop  as  the  crop  could 
use,  no  appreciable  efiect  on  the  following  crop  could  be  traced  to  the  nitrogen. 
Phosphoric  acid  and  potash  are  more  readilj  retained  in  the  soil  and  what  is  not 
utilized  the  first  season  is  held  in  reserve  for  following  crops.  The  more  soluble 
kinds  of  commercial  fertilizers  offer  an  opportunity  for  quicklj  realizing  on  the 
investment  made  which  no  form  of  coarse  manure  can  give. 

It  may  be  that  this  contrast  in  the  rate  at  which  commercial  fertilizers  and 
coarse  manures  yield  their  return  has  given  rise  to  the  impression  that  commercial 
fertilizers  exhaust  the  soil.  The  question  has  often  arisen  in  Farmers'  Institutes 
whether  commercial  fertilizers  do  not  exhaust  the  soil.  I  have  tried  to  get  at  anj 
facts  on  which  such  an  opinion  was  based.  But  those  whom  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  questioning  have  not  had  the  facts,  but  have  heard  it  stated 
that  commercial  fertilizers  would  exhaust  the  soil,  and  that  after  the  land 
had  been  treated  with  commercial  fertilizers  it  was  necessary  to  continue  their  use 
or  the  land  would  be  in  worse  condition  than  before  their  use.  The  truth  is  that 
if  careful  experiments  had  been  begun  on  this  subject  at  the  time  of  the 
first  use  of  commercial  fertilizers  in  this  State,  and  continued  to  the  present  time^ 
the  results  obtained  would  hardly  extend  over  a  period  long  enough  to  afford  a  re- 
liable answer  to  the  question. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  persons  accustomed  to  the  use  of  coarse  manures,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  extend  over  many  jears,  the  best  effect  sometimes  being  obtained 
only  in  the  second  or  third  year  after  application,  would  note  the  contrast  when 
concentrated  manures  are  used  and  the  greatest  effect  obtained  the  first  year  and 
often  the  total  effect  within  two  years. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  composition  of  the  two  kinds  of  ma- 
nure in  question  is  radically  different.  The  coarse  manures  contain  more  of  nitro- 
gen than  of  phosphoric  acid  or  potash,  while  commercial  fertilizers  almost  always 
contain  more  phosphoric  acid  than  nitrogen.  The  nitrogen  in  the  soil  is  the  sub- 
stance most  largely  used  by  crops  and  most  easily  lost  by  drainage.  Hence  it 
might  happen  in  using  the  general  kind  of  commercial  fertilizer  that  while 
enough  phosphoric  acid  was  supplied  to  keep  this  constantly  in  the  soil  and  give  an 
increase  crop,  this  very  increase  of  crop  would  involve  a  reduction  of  the  total 
amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  and  the  relatively  small  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
fertilizer  could  not  make  good  the  loss.  This  is  no  sound  argument  against  the 
nse  of  commercial  fertilizers.  It  means  that  the  fertilizer  was  not  intelligently 
nsed.  The  remedy  for  such  a  condition  of  affairs  is  to  supplement  the  commercial 
fertilizer  with  the  Use  of  barnyard  manures  or  clover  or  other  fertilizer  containing 
relatively  large  amounts  of  nitrogen. 

At  thi4  point  one  asks  what  is  the  best  brand  of  fertilizer.  There  is  no  best 
brand.  Yon  are  not  interested  in  brands.  I'he  first  and  real  question  is  what  com^ 
binaiwn  of  fertilizing  material  will  give  the  highest  net  profit  eoTtsitieni  with  maintaining 
the  fertility  of  thesnlf 

The  answer  to  this  will  depend  on  the  land  itself  and  on  the  system  of  crop- 
ping. It  can  only  be  answered  by  putting  the  question  to  the  soil  itself  in  the 
form  of  an  experiment  with  the  plant  foods.    Directions  for  such  experiments 
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were  given  in  tbe  bnlletins  pablished  by  me  in  1891.  Single  copies  of  tbeee  can 
still  be  supplied  to  those  who  may  desire  to  take  up  snch  work. 

Having  learned  what  the  land  needs  we  maj,  withoat  much  difficnlty,  find 
oat  where  these  required  snbstances  may  be  obtained  to  the  best  advantage.  If 
nitrogen  is  needed,  clover  is  doubtless  the  cheapest  form  in  which  to  obtain  it,  even 
if  we  have  to  use  phosphates  and  potash  to  secure  the  stand  of  clover. 

A  certain  brand  of  fertiliser  may  be  giving  you  a  profitable  resnlt.  The  en- 
terprising man  is  not  satbfied  with  this.  He  wants  to  know  whether  this  result  is 
the  bett  he  can  obtain.  While  continuing  to  do  well  he  experiments  on  a  small 
and  safe  scale  to  learn  how  he  can  do  better. 


THE  INDIANA  LAW  BELATINO  TO  FBBTILIZSBS. 

The  Indiana  Law  relating  to  fertilizers  was  framed  by  a  party  who  knew  prac- 
tically nothing  about  fertilisers  and  without  consultation  with  the  parties  who 
would  be  called  upon  to  administer  it  It  was  no  doubt  well,  intended,  but  it  con- 
tains one  very  radical  defect  There  is  no  provision  for  an  inspection  of  the  goods 
actually  ofiered  to  consumers.  At  the  time  when  such  inspection  should  be  made 
tl^e  present  law  keeps  the  State  Chemist  so  busy  in  carrying  out  the  present  pro- 
visions of  the  law  that  no  opportunity  is  afibrded  of  making  market  in^vpections. 
Occasionally  such  inspections  have  been  made.  Sometimes  it  has  been  found  that 
the  goods  were  all  that  they  were  represented  to  be  and  sometimes  they  were  very 
different  from  what  they  should  be.  Every  State  Chemist  of  Indiana  has  urged  in 
his  reports  that  tbe  law  should  be  amended  to  provide  for  market  inspection.  Last 
winter  a  bill  was  introduced  for  this  purpose  and  passed  the  House  with  only  five 
negative  votes.  It  was  not  allowed  to  come  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate.  Hon.  A.  A. 
Cravens,  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  worked  hard  for  the 
success  of  the  amendments  and  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every  purchaser  of  fertil- 
izers. The  reasons  for  the  unfavorable  action  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture were  so  unique  that  I  do  not  care  to  discuRS  them. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  best  thing  to  do  is  for  every  purchaser  of  fertil- 
izers to  iuFist  that  the  present  law,  which  is  good  so  far  as  it  goes,  should  be  com- 
plied with.  If  a  dealer  is  handling  goods  which  do  not  have  tbe  State  Chemist's 
analysis  attached  as  the  law  requires,  there  in  a  reasonable  ground  to  believe  that 
it  is  not  safe  to  purchsse  the  goods  unless  you  want  to  pay  a  big  price  for  an  in- 
ferior article. 

In  this  business,  as  in  all  others,  the  firms  (hat  make  the  best  goods  are  noC 
only  willing  but  anxious  to  comply  with  any  reaf^onable  laws  relating  to  their  sale. 
As  the  laws  of  other  States  have  become  more  perfect,  the  danger  of  inferior  goods 
being  sent  to  this  State  increases  and  it  is  all  the  more  important  that  the  consum- 
ers of  fertilizers  nhould  be  on  their  guard  aitainst  fraud.  One  of  the  first  signs  of 
fraud  is  a  refusal  to  comply  with  tbe  laws  bearing  on  the  subject 
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EXPLANATION  OF  THE  TABLES. 

The  table  contains  analysis  of  all  goods  not  heretofore  pablished,  beginning  with 
Vo,  766,  and  also  analysis  of  all  goods  previonsly  analyzed  and  now  on  the  Indi- 
ana market.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  present  a  complete  list  of  all  fertilizers 
legally  on  sale  in  Indiana.  If  any  are  omitted  it  is  becaase  letters  to  the  manu- 
facturers haye  not  been  answered.  In  case  goods  are  listed  and  no  analyses  ap- 
pears it  means  that  the  manufacturers  have  sent  samples,  but  the  analyses  are  not 
completed. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here  that  the  names  of  commercial  fertilizers  are  not 
always  a  sure  guide  to  their  composition  or  quality.  A  poor  grade  of  fertilizer 
may  have  a  yery  big  name.  The  State  Chembt  is  not  responsible  for  these  names. 
The  manufacturer  makes  an  affidavit  that  he  will  sell  certain  goods  under  such 
name,  and  the  name  thus  become  a  part  of  the  official  record.  Take  for  example 
the  case  of  raw  bode  meal.  A  good  quality  of  bone  meal  ought  to  contain  at  least 
20  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  4^  per  cent  of  ammonia.  Many  samples  run 
much  higher  than  this.  If  the  tag  of  the  State  Chemist  shows  that  the  goods  fall 
below  these  standards  to  any  marked  degree,  it  means  that  there  is  something  be- 
sides bone  present,  and  the  word  **  pure,"  and  such  terms,  are  incorrectly  applied. 
These  standards  do  not  apply  to  "ditwolved  bone."  Buyers  should  depend  on  the 
State  Chemist's  analyflis  as  shown  on  the  tag  and  not  on  the  high  sounding  names. 

The  esteem  in  which  bone  phosphates  are  held  has  led  to  the  name  "bone" 
being  applied  to  phosphates  and  superphoRphates  that  were  perhaps  bone  in  the 
remote  past,  but  which  during  recent  geological  time  have  existed  in  the  form  of 
rock  phosphates.  The  question  is  sometimes  asked  whether  all  the  available  phos' 
phorie  acid  in  fertilizers  containing  very  little  insoluble  phosphosic  acid  was  de- 
rived from  bone.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  reliable  methods  exists  for  finding  this 
out,  nor  do  I  consider  it  a  matter  of  much  importance  in  regard  to  the  available 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  not  difficult  to  distinguish  the  insoluble  from  the  two 
eourcee;  but  as  the  amount  of  insoluble  is  small  in  such  cases  the  importance  of 
the  mattc^r  is  small.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that  a  genuine  dia^olved  bone  will  con- 
tain at  least  2  per  cent,  of  ammotiia  and  not  less  than  1  per  cent.,  even  if  a  large 
amount  of  inert  material  has  been  added  as  a  dryer.  £ven  dissolved  bone  black 
generally  contains  1  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 

Most  manufacturers  print  "guaranteed  analysis"  on  their  sacks.  Some  of 
these  are  in  reasonable  form,  and  some  are  most  absurd  and  liable  to  mislead.  The 
term  "available  phosphoric  acid"  frequently  appears  in  these.  The  available 
phosphoric  acid  is  the  sum  of  the  soluble  and  reverted  phosphoric  acid  on  the  tasr^ 
Many  of  the  "guaranteed  analysis"  have  too  wide  limits.  Thus  we  sometimes  see 
them  reading,  "  available  phosphoric  acid  8  to  12  per  cent"  Now  this  merely  means 
that  the  maker  states  that  there  is  8  per  cent,  or  more  present,  and  in  estimating 
▼alues  from  such  statement,  figure  on  the  lower  number.  In  all  cases  it  is  better 
to  make  the  calculations  from  the  official  tag,  as  that  Rhows  the  result  of  an  actual 
analysis,  backed  up  by  an  affidavit.  If  there  is  no  official  tag  on  the  gooiis  don't 
buy  them,  unless  you  want  to  be  cheated  or  to  help  the  dealer  commit  a  crime. 

17 — Bd.  op  Aqr. 
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The  tablet  contain  an  '^estimated  value  per  too."  It  ib  important  to  note 
what  is  intended  bj  this.  No  attempt  is  made  to  state  the  agriealtaral  Talne  of 
the  fertilizer  or  the  return  which  a  farmer  maj  expect  from  a  given  qnantitj  of 
any  brand.  This  agricultural  yalue  would  depend  on  many  varying  conditionsy 
such  as  the  crop  to  be  raised,  the  composition  and  condition  of  the  soil,  the  time 
and  manner  of  applying  the  fertilizer,  the  amount  of  rainfall  and  sunshine,  the 
temperature  of  the  season,  the  drainage  and  other  conditions. 

The  "estimated  value  per  ton"  is  intended  to  mean  the  commercial  valne^ 
that  if>,  the  sum  for  which  a  ton  of  the  sample  could  be  made  and  put  upon  the 
market  The  figures  are  only  approximate,  and  are  probably  rather  above  the 
selling  price  of  the  goods.  In  computing  these  valuations,  the  following  values 
were  given  to  the  various  ingredients : 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid 8c.  per  pound. 

Reverted  phosphoric  acid 8c.  per  pound. 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid 3c.  per  pound. 

Ammonia 18c.  per  pound. 

Potassium  oxide 6c.  per  pound. 

These  valuations  are  useful  to  the  farmer  in  deciding  between  different 
samples  of  goods  offered  to  him. 

In  order  to  find  the  estimated  value  per  ton  the  following  simple  rules  may  be 
observed  : 

Multiply  $1.60  by  the  per  cent,  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid. 
Multiply  $1.60  by  the  per  cent,  of  reverted  phosphoric  acid. 
Multiply      .60  by  the  per  cent  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 
Multiply  $3.60  by  the  per  cent,  of  ammonia. 
Multiply  $1.20  by  the  per  cent  of  potash. 

Add  together  the  numbers  so  obtained  and  the  sum  is  the  estimated  commer- 
cial value  of  a  ton  of  the  goods.  For  example,  the  tag  shows  that  the  fertilizer 
contains : 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid 2.70  per  cent. 

Beverted  phosphoric  acid 5.87  per  cent 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid. 2.66  per  cent 

Ammonia 3.76  per  cent 

Potash 2.46  per  cent 

$1.60x2.70 $4.82 

1.60x6.37 8.59 

.60  X  2.66 1.60 

3.60x8.76 13.63 

1.20  X  2.46 2.95 


Estimated  value  per  ton    .   .  $30.99 

In  purchasing  fertilizers  the  farmers  should  keep  in  mind  the  crop  to  be 
raised  and  the  kind  of  land  on  which  it  is  to  be  grown.  If  the  crop  is  one  requir- 
ing a  large  amount  of  potash,  as  the  tobacco  crop,  then  goods  should  be  selected 
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-containing  a  large  amoant  of  this  ingredient  If  this  land  contained  a  fair 
amount  of  phoephoric  aeid,  little  or  no  benefit  coald  be  expected  from  the  applica- 
tion of  a  fertilizer  containing  much  phosphoric  acid  and  a  small  amoant  of  am- 
monia and  potash.  The  inyestigation  of  the  needs  of  a  given  soil  can  onlj  be 
made  by  experiment,  and  the  directions  for  sach  experiments  have  been  given. 

Farmers  are  advised  to  hnj  onlj  sach  goods  as  bear  tbe  State  Chemist's  analj- 
flis.  Persons  selling  goods  that  are  not  labeled  are  committing  an  offense  against 
the  laws  of  the  State.  The  label  indicates  that  the  manafactarer  has  made  an 
affidavit  that  the  goods  are  as  represented. 

Experience  in  other  States  has  shown  that  the  reputable  manafactarers  and 
dealers  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  laws ;  and  that  when  goods  are  offered  for 
sale  withoat  the  official  or  legal  label  thej  are  of  an  inferior  qualitj.  It  is  gener- 
allj  thooe  who  ofier  adulterated  goods  who  do  not  wish  the  qaalitj  of  their  goods 
known. 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS  FOR  1892. 


Bj  permission  of  W.  A.  Peelle,  Jr.,  Chief  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Statistics,  we 
lierewith  present  a  condensed  statement  of  the  principal  productions  of  the  State 
for  the  year  1892,  accompanied  hy  comparisons  with  other  years  and  other  States. 
The  reports  of  the  various  county  and  district  societies  have  demonstrated  that  the 
year  wss  not,  in  many  ways,  a  favorable  one  for  agriculture,  and  notwithstanding 
this  the  table  that  follows,  which  is  a  comparison  of  the  ten  principal  producing 
States  for  1892,  gives  Indiana  a  prominence  that  can  be  too  easily  underestimated: 

WHEAT. 


State. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


Value. 


Kansas  .  .  . 
Indiana  .  .  . 
Minnesota  .  . 
California  .  . 
Ohio^  •  .  .  , 
Nortn  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Illinois  .  .  . 
Missouri .  .  . 
Michigan    .   . 


4,070,724 
2,645,646 
3,552,626 
3,012.057 
2,796,733 
2,868,729 
2,541,3f48 
1.751,249 
1,986,686 
1,622.737 


70,881,000 
42,126.144 
41,210,000 
39,157,000 
38,022,000 
34,998,000 
31,767,000 
28,370,000 
24,834,000 
23,854,000 


$36,831,911 
54.409.877 
25.138,382 
26,626,584 
25,854,939 
18,199,217 
16,201,094 
17,873,247 
14,403.474 
16,982,337 


Indiana  second  in  production,  sixth  in  acreage  sown. 

CORN. 


Stats. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


Iowa  .... 
Illinois  .  .  . 
Nebraska  .  . 
Missouri  .  . 
Kansas  .  .  . 
Indiana  .  .  . 
Ohio  .... 
Texas  .... 
Kentucky  .  . 
West  Virginia 


7.074,930 
6,310,202 
5,572,523 
6,505,018 
5,952,057 
3,563,337 
2,852,157 
3,441,211 
2,953,020 
3,018,431 


200.221,000 

165,327,000 

157,145,000 

152,489,000 

145,825,000 

111,217,463 

83,853,000 

73,643,000 

68,805,000 

61,274,000 


Value. 


$64,070,566 
61,171,098 
44,000,642 
54,896,040 
46,205,878 
44,486,785 
35,218,436 
33,138,868 
27,522,146 
26,847,884 


Indiana  sixth  in  production,  first  in  average  yield  per  acre. 
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WHEAT. 


The  yield  in  Indiana  compared  for  ten  years : 


Ybab. 


Buflhels. 


Acres. 


Average 

Bashels  per 

Acre. 


1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 
1884 
1883 


42,126,144 
68,305,7»6 
28,852,346 
41,641,570 
28,760,764 
39,096,657 
43,226,317 
31,640,086 
40,531,200 
31,406,573 


2,654,645 
2,891,922 
2,821,129 
2,773,883 
2,726,111 
2,794,196 
2,803,922 
2,732,250 
2,990,811 
3,049,209 


15.86 

20.09 

10.5 

14.9 

10.5 

13.9 

15.4 

11.6 

13.6 

10.2 


The  greatest  prodacing  counties  for  1892 : 


County. 


Bashels. 


Yield 
per  Acre. 


Value 
of  Crop. 


Gibflon    .   . 
Posey  .   .   . 
Knox  .   .   . 
Montgomery 
Shelby     .   . 


1,896,(20 

1,339,600 

1,220,620 

951,768 

902,550 


20 
20 
21 
18 
15 


$1,143,916 

1,098,742 

1,001,162 

780,460 

740,091 


Qreattst  average  yield  per  acre : 


County. 

Acres  Sown. 

Bu.  per  Acre. 

Pike 

32,426 

22 
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CORN. 


The  yield  in  Indiana  compared  for  ten  jean. 


Yeab. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Average 

Boshels  per 

Acre. 


1892 

1891, 

1890. 

1889. 

1888 

1887. 

1886 

1885 

1884, 

1S88 


111,217,463 
125,092,649 

87,092,518 
106,542,161 
128,486/284 

70,017,604 
108,217,209 
115,433,914 

89,159,799 

89,699,237 


3,563,337 
8,637  927 
3,446,459 
3,418,051 
8,419,377 
3,289,914 
3,229,445 
3,216.997 
8,187,840 
3,125,376 


31.2 

34.33 

25.2 

31 

37.5 

21.6 

33.5 

35.8 

28.4 

28.7 


The  K^atest  prodacing  counties  for  1892 : 


Ck)UNTY. 


Bushels. 


Yield  per 
Acre. 


Value  of 
Crop. 


Tippecanoe. 
Clinton   .   . 
Montgomery 
Hamilton   . 
Boone  .   .   . 


2,526,300 
2,434,380 
2,286,756 
2,248,460 
2,165,040 


30 
39 
36 
38 
86 


$1,010,620 
973,752 
914,702 
899,384 
866,016 


Greatest  average  yield  per  acre : 


County. 

Acres. 

Bu.  per  Acre. 

Posey 

49,980 

42 
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OATS. 


The  jield  in  Indiana  compared  for  ten  years : 


Ybab. 


Bushels 


Acres. 


Average 

Bashels  per 

Acre. 


1892 

1891 

1890. 

1889 

1888. 

1887. 

1886, 

1885. 

1884 

1883 


27,869,719 
23,123,189 
15,566,207 
28,710,935 
27,493,851 

24,378,984 
28,3S0.10'i 
25,228,033 
23.576,117 
19,567,789 


1,103,958 
897,952 

1,019,398 
950,231 
937,148 
886,927 
872,261 
822,934 
791,843 
656,286 


24.72 

25.75 

13.2 

80.2 

29.3 

27.7 

32.4 

30.7 

29.7 

29.8 


The  greatest  prodacing  counties  for  1892 : 


County. 


Bushels, 


Yield  per 
Acre. 


Value  of 
Crop. 


Benton  .  . 
Hewton  .  . 
Tippecanoe. 
Warren  .  . 
Allen  .   .   . 


1,153,020 
777,000 
77V,420 
632.000 
615,800 


22 
24 
26 
25 

20 


$461,208 
310,800 
308,568 
252,800 
246,320 


Greatest  average  jield  per  acre 


• 

Acres. 

6u.  per  Acre. 

County. 

Pike 

9,429 

45 
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BARLEY. 


The  yield  in  Indiana  compared  since  1885 ; 


Ybab. 


Ayerage 

Buskels. 

Acres. 

Bushels  per 
Acre. 

231,842 

10,810 

21.44 

467,773 

21,388 

21.87 

387,802 

22,745 

17     . 

416,325 

19,825 

21 

403,515 

18,913 

21.3 

340,663 

17,311 

18.5 

830,078 

13,577 

24.8 

155,531 

9,186 

16.3 

1892 

1891 

1890 *  .    .   .    . 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1886 .* 

looD  .......... 


The  greatest  prodacing  counties  for  1892: 


COXJNTY. 


Bushels. 


Yield  per 
Acre. 


Value  of 
Crop. 


Dearborn    . 
8t.  Joseph  . 
Laporte  .    . 
Franklin 
Jefferson 


41,184 
30,864 
19,200 
12,768 
10,620 


26 
16 
20 
28 
18 


$25,584 

19,180 

11,904 

7,916 

6,584 


Greatest  average  yield  per  acre 


Ck)CNTy. 

Acres. 

Bushels 
per  Acre. 

Marion 

175 
130 

40 

Randolph •   • 

40 
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RYE. 


The  yield  in  Indiana  compared  Binoe  1885 


Year. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Ayerage 

Bushels 

per  Acre. 


1892  .  .  .  . 

1891  .... 

1890  .  .  .  ^ 

1889  .... 

1888  .... 

1887  .  . 

1886  .... 

1885  .... 


927,843 
808,148 
784,191 
871,216 
545,425 
450,750 
522,321 
440,597 


62,976 
44,845 
68,785 
54,451 
35,497 
38,871 
36,581 
29,875 


14.73 

18.2 

18.3 

16 

15.3 

13.6 

14.2 

14.7 


The  greatest  producing  counties  for  1892 : 


County. 


Bushels. 


Bushels 
per  Acre? 


Value  of 
Crop. 


Elkhart  . 
Lagrange 
Madison . 
Clinton  . 
Marshall 


73,764 
69,904 
39.978 
36,200 
35,460 


12 
17 
18 
20 
18 


$49,422 
46,836 
26,785 
24,244 
23,758 


Greatest  average  yield  per  acre 


County. 

Acres. 

Bu.  per  Acre. 

Marion 

415 

35 

18 — Bd.  of  Agr. 
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BUCKWHEAT. 


The  yield  in  Indiana  compared  since  1889: 


Ybab. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Ayertge 

Bashels  per 

Acre. 


1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 


129,762 

161,450 

86,916 

89.764 


9,612 
9,541 
6,S88 
6,411 


13.5 
17.26 
13.6 
14 


The  greatest  producing  counties  for  1892 : 


County. 


Bushels. 


Bu.  per  Acre. 


Value 
of  Crop. 


Laporte  . 
St.  Joseph 
Starke.  . 
White.  . 
Lagrange 


11,920 
8,526 
7,125 
6,010 
5,776 


20 
29 
17 
10 
16 


$7,748 
5,542 
4,631 
3.906 
3,754 


Greatest  average  yield  per  acre 


County. 

Acres. 

Bu.  per  Acre. 

\fnriran 

26 

35 
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FLAXSEED. 


The  yield  in  Indiana  compared  since  1885 


Yeab. 


Bashela. 


Acres. 


Average 

Bushels  per 

Acre. 


1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 


98,467 
116,460 
89,839 
78,142 
101,693 
107,208 
153,128 
132,181 


12,788 
14,146 
12,097 
10,640 
13,949 
14,872 
18,268 
17,767 


7.7 

8.24 

6.8 

7.3 

7.2 

7.2 

8.H 

7.4 


The  greatest  producing  counties  for  1892: 


County. 


Bushels. 


Bq.  per  Acre. 


Value 
of  Crop. 


Wabash  .  . 
Wayne  .  . 
Huntington 
Randolph  . 
Grant  .   .   . 


14,240 

10,288 

7,630 

7,140 

6,848 


16 
8 
7 

•6 
8 


$14,240 

lv;,288 

7,630 

7,140 

6,848 


Qreatest  average  yield  per  acre : 


County. 

Acres. 

Bu.  per  Acre. 

Wabash 

890 

16 
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CLOVER  HAY. 


The  yield  in  Indiana  compared  for  ten  years : 


Year. 


Tone. 


Acrev. 


Average 
.     Tons 
per  Acre. 


1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1886 
1884 
1883 


1,910,862 
2.109,814 
2,057,188 
2,849,528 
1,311,450 
1,728.776 
1,770,528 
1,662,277 
1,601,860 
1,628.519 


1,174,341 
1,208,672 
1,196,040 
1,174,764 
1,061,846 
1,121,814 
1,076,717 
1,042,759 
908,238 
939,615 


1.62 

1.76 

1.7 

2 

1.2 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.6 

1.7 


The  greatest  producing  counties  for  1892 : 


County. 


Tons. 


Tons 
per  Acre. 


Value. 


Henry 
Wayne 
Wabash  . 
Randolph 
Lagrange 


49,650 
47,344 
46,331 
44,995 
42,479 


2 
2 

If 
U 


$437,200 
378,752 
370,648 
369,960 
339,832 
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TIMOTHY  HAY. 


The  yield  in  Indiana  compared  for  ten  years : 


Yeab. 

Tons. 

Acres. 

Average 

Tons 
per  Acre. 

1892    .   . 
1891     - 
1890     .   . 
1889     . 
*L888     .   . 
1887     .   . 
1886     .   . 
1886     .   . 
1884     .   . 
1883     .   , 

1,814,835 
2,034,242 
2,112,467 
1,823.047 
1,648,888 
1,643,558 
1,770,628 
1,944,946 
1,946,342 
1,831,187 

1,209^890 
1.257,768 
1,242,622 
1,215,366 
1,237,417 
1,269,870 
1.075,717 
1,374,352 
1,247,099 
1,167,323 

1.5 
1.6 

1.7      . 
1.5 
1.2 
1.2 
1.6 
1.4 
1.6 
-  1.6 

The  greatest  producing  counties  for  1892: 


County. 


Tons. 


Tons 
per  Acre. 


Value. 


Lake  . 
T!^hite  . 
J'asper . 
Marion 
Porter . 


47,866 
39,674 
36,331 
35,444 
32,836 


$478,660 
395,740 
363.310 
364.440 
328,360 
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IRISH  POTATOES. 


The  yield  in  Indiana  compared  siAce  1885  : 


Year. 


Baehela. 


Acres. 


Average 

Baehela  per 

Acre. 


1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1885 


4,620,647 
7,888,701 
2,688,875 
7,783,267 
5,480,960 
2,216,130 
5,892,021 
5,801,524 


87,670 
85,921 
80,747 
79,213 
76.148 
77,306 
71,055 
74,434 


62.7 

91 

33.3 

98.2. 

71.9 

28.6 

74.B 

77.9 


The  greatest  producing  counties  in  1892: 


County. 


Bushels. 


Bu.  per  Acre. 


Value. 


Marion  .  . 
Spencer  .  . 
Tippecanoe 
Lake  .  .  . 
St  Joseph  . 


211,416 
146,412 
127,600 
123,132 
116,256 


46 
63 
80 
62 
56 


1169,133 

117,130 

102,080 

98,506 

93,005^ 


Greatest  average  yield  per  acre : 


County. 

Acres. 

Yield. 

Kdox 

844 

102 
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SWEET  POTATOES. 


The  yield  in  Indiana  compared  since  1885: 


Yeab. 


Bushels. 


Acres. 


Average 

Bashels  per 

Acre. 


1892 
1891 
1890 
1889 
1888 
1887 
1886 
1886 


217.709 
247,086 
168,700 
194,040 
234,832 
167,387 
222,390 
183,928 


8,569 
3,339 
2,645 
2,772 
3,272 
3,214 
3,008 
2,552 


61 
74 
60 
70 
71 
52 
74 
72 


The  greatest  producing  counties  in  1892: 


County. 


Bushels. 


Bu.  per  Acre. 


Value. 


Marion    .   .    . 
Knox  .   .    .   . 
Warrick  ,   .   . 
Jefferson . 
Vanderburgh 


13,080 
9,396 
7,050 
6,958 
6,336 


Greatest  average  yield  per  acre : 


40 
108 

75 
142 

88 


$13,080 
9,396 
7,060 
6  958 
6,336 


County. 

Acres. 

Yield. 

Fountain     .   « 

22 

187 

2i0 
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TOBACCO. 


The  yield  in  Indiana  compared  since  1889 


Year, 


Pounds. 


Acres. 


Pounds 
per  Acre. 


1892 
1891 
1889 
1888 


11,074,211 
10,720,^23 
11,203,J<71 
10,204,921 


13.674 
13,818 
13,739 
16,408 


7251 

775* 
815| 
622 


The  greatest  producing  counties  in  1892: 


County. 


Pounds. 


Acres. 


Pounds 
per  Acre. 


Warrick  .   . 
Spencer 
Switzerland 
Dubois    .    . 
Pike    .    .    . 


2,fl94,400 

2,783,053 

1,705,070 

8^6,000 

450,000 


3,940 
3,341 
1,509 
1,070 
750 


760 
833 
1,130 
800 
600 


Greatest  average  yield  per  acre. 


County. 

Acre. 

Yield  in  Lbs. 

Qrant 

12 

1,500 

J 
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WHEAT. 


THE  YIELD  BY  COUNTIES, 


Statemextt  showing  by  counties  the  acreage  sown  in  wheat  in  1892,  the  average 
yield  per  acre  and  total  product  in  bushels,  and  value  of  the  crop;  also  the  acreage 
and  product  in  1891. 


COUNTIES. 


« 

04    A 

Product 

Total 

Value  of 

Crop. 

Product 

Acreage 

Sfe 

ID 

Acreage 

in 

in  1892. 

Bushels 
1892. 

in  1891. 

Buohels 
1891. 

tH 

18.420 

12 

221.040 

$181,282 

20.876 

480,148 

38,210 

9 

343,890 

281. yio 

51.276 

1,230.624 

49.760 

13 

646.8H0 

5:^,442 

42,980 

816.620 

910 

14 

12,740 

10,t69 

3,  90 

60,610 

9,876 

15 

148.140 

121.475 

9,076 

190,596 

41.790 

18 

752.220 

616.820 

88,762 

8-'2,764 

8.175 

15 

122,625 

100.553 

8,990 

131.850 

47,o87 

16 

758,192 

621.716 

41,275 

990,600 

4^,920 

15 

d")8,800 

540,216 

41,920 

964,760 

17,210 

17 

292,-wO 

239,807 

18,250 

273.750 

14.760 

17 

250.920 

205,756 

27,550 

523.450 

47,210 

18 

849  780 

♦J96.S20 

45,376 

998.272 

9  911) 

15 

148,H:")<I 

121.89'. 

lU,f60 

137.280 

42,7H0 

19 

812.  HO 

(Vi6,20I 

44.7^2 

8<j5,7tJ0 

21,990 

14 

307,860 

252,445 

24,576 

393,216 

.S4.170 

17 

5S0.K90 

476.330 

31,375 

618,750 

29.7»^) 

11 

327.;-;60 

•zt^.4i5 

32,s76 

712,272 

38.120 

16 

6<»t^  v<":i) 

5rK».l;i4 

4<i;i50 

8M7,700 

29,110 

18 

523.9^0 

4zy.664 

27..5UO 

440.(KO 

46,721 

14 

(V54.1.94 

524,874 

50,^50 

968,050 

24.120 

15 

'^l.FOO 

29H,676 

22,5,5.5 

405.990 

P,7!0 

16 

107.?.fi() 

88, ('^5 

7.:i50 

132,^00 

.^6.9^5 

19 

710.575 

5H2.i7l 

41  ,'250 

82'>.()O0 

30..i7() 

14 

42.i.7Hi 

:-i4  7.5(10 

:  0.576 

489.il6 

31,120 

14 

435,»>80 

357.2.58 

31,075 

652,575 

69.7f)l 

20 

1,395.0:0 

1,113.916 

70,^90 

1,417.800 

2:-5,2-.>() 

15 

-jgs.Hno 

«J()S.«(W 

33  .•-95 

765  785 

21,7»U) 

17 

36H  '.•20 

:^)i,.r,4 

29.250 

497.2^^0 

45.21 

18 

S19.37S 

67 i. 900 

42.S95 

1.017.480 

36,120 

14 

505,680 

414,658 

38,762 

814,002 

34,121 

17 

580.057 

47Sfi47 

JW,392 

515.880 

33  4.'0 

17 

568.no 

46\S75 

37,:^2J) 

821.040 

46.128 

14 

615.792 

52>».54l 

44,920 

943..320 

.35  721 

17 

6()7.Z57 

iv7.9n 

.35,»90 

7M0.780 

28,128 

13 

365.664 

299,844 

33,479 

703,059 

29.9'>9 

15 

449,9&5 

.368.988 

28.740 

488.580 

H.H17 

12 

4  "..HOI 

37.?^89 

7.  91 

131.238 

20. '70 

14 

28.i.78r) 

2.S2.700 

28.391 

596,211 

18,170 

17 

:«"«.8  0 

25.^  90 

21.990 

S73,«30 

18,925 

15 

283,875 

232,704 

17,890 

286.240 

Adams  .  .  .  . 
Allen  .  .  . 
Bartholomew 
Benton  .  .   .  . 
Blackford . .  . 

Boone .... 
Brown  .  •  .   . 
Carroll     .  .  . 

Caaii 

Clark 

CUy   .  .      - 
Clinton  .  .  .  . 
Trawford  .  .  . 
Divi'-M  , .   .  . 
Dearborn  .  .  . 

Decatur .  .  .  . 
Dekalb.  .  .  . 
Delaware .  .  . 
Dnbf>i:<  .  .  , 
Elkhart.  .  . 

Fayette.  .  .  . 

Floyd.      .  .  . 

Fountain  .  .  . 

Fr-nklin     .  . 

Fulton  .  .  .  . 

Oib.^on  .  .  . 
Grant.  .      .  . 
Greene     .  .    . 
Hamilton.  .  . 
Hai.cock  .  . 

Hnrri'on  .  .  . 

Bendrioka  .  . 

Henry       .  .  . 

How:.rd  . .  .  . 

Huntington  . 

J«ickfon . .  .  , 

Jumper 

Jxy  .  .  . 

J^ffer^on  •  .  . 
Jennioffa .  .  . 
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WHEAT— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage 
in  1892. 


V 


Product 

in 

BuihelSi 

1892. 


ToUl 

Valaeof 

Crop. 


Acres  ire 
in  1891. 


Product 

in 

Bushels* 

1891. 


Johnson   

Knox 

Kosciuffoo 

liOgracge 

Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence.  ... 

Madison 

Marion 

Marsliall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange     

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnam, 

Randolph 

Ripley 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby      

Spencer 

Starke   

Steuben 

St.  Joseph 

Sullivan 

Switzerland 

Tippecanoe 

Tipton 

Union    ... 

Vanderburgh 

Vermillion  ...... 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington  .  .  .      . 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 

Totals 


37,430 

15 

58,120 

21 

45,261 

13 

38,270 

U 

1,740 

17 

41,290 

16 

13,110 

18 

47.275 

17 

37,125 

14 

35,290 

13 

13,210 

11 

41,462 

15 

10,217 

18 

52,876 

18 

26,173 

13 

1.407 

16 

39,981 

13 

5,817 

16 

18,425 

16 

10,450 

14 

31,915 

20 

12,871 

12 

32,426 

22 

11,240 

17 

66,980 

20 

17,121 

12 

22,420 

15 

;s9.440 

15 

24,210 

16 

54,120 

16 

10,240 

18 

60,170 

15 

29,760 

18 

4,210 

12 

26,370 

15 

41,870 

14 

21.210 

17 

10.240 

16 

.38,210 

16 

28,460 

15 

15,410 

13 

31,640 

18 

2t),870 

20 

22.440 

21 

39,657 

16 

13,210 

16 

34,170 

20 

2:3,170 

15 

40.281 

16 

24,410 

11 

17,110 

17 

24,460 

13 

2,^34,615 

15.86 

661300 

1,220,520 

588.393 

535,780 

29,580 

660.640 
2:^.980 
661,850 
519.750 
458,770 

145,310 
621, 9 '0 
183,906 
951,768 
304,249 

22.512 
519,753 

93,072 
214,800 
146,300 

638,300 
154,452 
713,372 
191,080 
1,339,600 

206.452 

836^300 
591,600 
3K7,.360 
865,920 

184,320 
902,550 
535,680 
50.520 
395,550 

586.180 
.361,080 
163,840 

611,360 
426,900 

200330 
569.520 
417,400 
471,240 

a34,512 
21i;i60 
683,400 
347,550 

604,215 
268.510 
290.870 
317,980 


42,126,144 


$160,266 

1,001,162 

478,382 

439r340 

24,256 

541,725 
193.504 
427,170 
426,195 
376,191 

119,154 
509,983 
150,803 
780,450 
249,484 

18,480 
426,197 

76319 
176.136 
119,966 

523,406 
126,571 
584.965 
156,686 
1,098,472 

168,471 
275,766 
485,112 
317335 
710,054 

151,142 
740,091 
438,258 
41,426 
824351 

480,668 
296,086 
134,349 
501,315 
350.058 

164,271 
467.006 
342,268 
386,417 

520,300 
173315 
560388 
284,991 

495,456 
220.178 
238,513 
260,744 


134,409,877 


39,761 
60,470 
45,290 
43,470 
6,750 

44,980 
15,476 
46,260 
37,290 
41,276 

1730 
43.960 
11,276 
55.420 
27,860 

8.965 
42,620 

8,220 
15.760 
19,260 

38,920 
14.760 
32334 
17,620 
64,820 

18,220 
32,325 
41,270 
24,760 
47,320 

9.570 
55320 
50,170 

5,320 
30,460 

42320 
t9,440 
17,120 
51,270 
27,260 

17,440 
31,440 
32,140 
49,240 

41320 
15,960 
34320 
21320 

40376 
30320 
20,876 
32,146 


2391,922 


854.9«1 
13S034O 
86O3IO 
%6340 
128,250 

899.600 
247316 
1.063,98a 
783390 
866,79S 

259350 
967.120 
169,14A 

1,163,820 
585,660 

134,473 
852,400 
I8I320 
233.400 
327,420 

934,080 
220.400 
582,120 
370,020 
1,361.220 

327,960 
646.500 
887370 
371,400 
993,720 

162390 

1,161,720 

512390 

85.120 

670,120 

888,720 
749.360 
291,040 
1,076370 
626360 

348,800 
597.360 
674,910 
964300 

950360 
351.120 
617,760 
296,480 

658396 
727380 
396,644 
642300 

58,808,796 
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CORN. 


THE  YIELD  BY  OOUNTIES. 


StatemeDt  showiDg  by  counties  the  acreage  planted  in  corn  in  1892,  the  aver- 
age yield  per  acre  and  product  in  bashels  and  total  value  of  the  crop;  also  the 
acreage  and  product  in  1891 : 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage 
in  1892. 


Produot  in 

Butihele, 

1892. 


Total 

Value  of 

Crop. 


Acreage 
in  1891. 


Product  in 

Bushels, 

1891. 


Adams  .  .  . 
Allen.  .  .  . 
Bartholomew 
Benton  . 
Blackford.  . 

Boone.  .  .  . 
Brown  .  .  . 
Carroll  .  .  . 

Cass 

Clark  .... 

Clay 

Clinton .  .  . 
Crawford  .  . 
Daviees.  .  . 
Dearborn.  . 

Decatur.  .  . 
Dekalb  .  .  . 
Delaware.  . 
Dubois  .  .  . 
Elkhart.  \  . 

Fayette.  .  . 
Floyd.  .  .  . 
Fountain  .  . 
Franklin  .  . 
Fulton  .  .  . 

Gib!>on  .  .  . 
Grant.  .  .  . 
Greene  .  .  . 
Hamilton .  . 
Hancock  .  . 

Harrison  .  . 
Hendricks  . 
Henry.  .  .  . 
Howard-  .  . 
Huntington. 

Jackson.  .  . 
Jasper  .  .  . 
JayV  .... 
Jefferson 
Jennings  .  . 


32.170 

46.570 
50,870 
85,120 
20,170 

60,140 
14,2'il 
46.870 
44,990 
24,971 

31.870 
62.420 

18,870 
45,120 
22,240 

39,760 
26,070 
52,170 
26,660 
37,020 

25,025 
7,639 
50,f>a 
32.890 
30,990 

45.96) 
61.74n 
45,820 
59.170 
41,890 

32,008 
50.720 
5t.780 
43,69(1 
39,820 

39,800 
37,640 
44,4.'H) 
23,410 
20,870 


26 
20 
29 
25 
25 

36 
23 
28 
26 
26 

35 
39 
22 
36 
25 

28 
17 
30 
28 
27 

32 
25 
;i5 
27 
25 

26 
25 
27 
'38 
33 

25 
36 
34 
34 
16 

27 
26 
18 
29 
27 


736,420 

931,400 

1,475,2:^0 

2,128.000 

504,250 

2.165.040 

328  0(13 

1,312,360 

1,169.740 

W9,246 

1,115,450 
2.4:U.3H0 

415,H0 
1,6.M..>IJ0 

566,000 

I,113,2ft0 
443.190 

l/)(>5,Hh) 
7»6.4X0 
999,5i() 

SfK).SfXl 

l,7«H.9r) 
88S.0  0 
774,750 

1,19%0W 
1,'.9'^.'()U 

i,r^7.in> 

l,2J8.4r.O 

l,:-i82,:s:o 

800.200 
1,775  200 
l,«6-2.4':o 
l,4.Ho,4rX» 

637,120 

1,074, rtOO 
978,6*0 
8<I0.II)C) 
678,H90 
56:^,490 


S294.568 
372.560 
690,092 
85l,':00 
201,700 

866,016 
131.205 
524,944 
467.896 
259,6y8 

446,180 
973,752 
166.0-6 
649.728 
,400 


MW4. 


445.^12 
177.276 
62fi,010 
298.592 
399,816 

320.320 
75.^98 
707,574 
3.S5.212 
309,900 

478.036 
517,400 
504,a56 
8W,;i84 
552,948 

320,080 
710.(;80 
744,968 
594,184 
254,848 

429,840 
391,466 
321 ',040 
271.55rt 

225,396 


31,672 
44,980 
53.120 
95,760 
16,420 

58,7'-0 
14,370 
41.420 
39,640 
28.440 

.32,440 
58,240 
18.240 
39.070 
28,410 

42,4r0 
24.320 
50,340 
2H,14U 
32.140 

29,145 
8,420 
52,140 
.3:^.260 
29,965 

43,180 
49,263 
43,63  i 
58.420 
40,170 

32.649 
51,7»i0 
54  190 
37.i90 
38,745 

43.280 
44.285 
40,324 
26.2  0 
23,220 


1,203,536 
1,619,280 
2,124,800 
3.738,880 
673,220 

1,997,840 

459.840 

1,656,800 

1,189,200 

853,200 

1,2.32,720 
l,8a3,680 
456.000 
1,64(»,940 
1,137.600 

1,442,280 
826,880 

2,114.280 
86i,620 
996,340 

990,930 

244,180 

l,56t.?l)0 

1,097,580 

898,950 

1,943,100 
1,822.731 
1.527,085 
1,694,180 
1,526,460 

979.470 

1,«6S,360 
2,0^9.220 
1,491.600 
1,278.585 

1,428,240 

1,239.980 

1,209,720 

893,860 

789,480 
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CORN— Con  tin  a  ed. 


COUNTIES. 


Johnson   . 
Knox 
Eosciusko 
Lagrange . 
Lake  .  .  . 


Laporte. 
Lawrence 
Madison   . 
Marion 
Marshall  . 


Martin  .  .  . 
Miami    .  . 
Monroe.  .  . 
Montgomery 
Morgan.    .  . 


Newton 
Noble. 
Ohio 
Orange 
Owen  . 


Parke. 
Perry  . 
Pike  . 
Porter. 
Posey. 


Pulaski.  . 
Putnam.  . 
Randolph. 
Ripley  .  . 
Rush  .  .  . 


Scott  .  . 
Shelby  , 
Spencer. 
Starke  . 
Steuben. 


St.  Joseph  . 
Sullivan  .  . 
HTtritzerland 
Tippecanoe. 
Tipton   .  .   . 


Union 

Vmiderburgh.  . 
Vermillion  .  .  . 
Vigo 


Wabash.  .  . 
Warren.  .  . 
Warrick  .  . 
Washington 


Wayne  . 
Wfellfi.  . 
While.  . 
Whitley. 


Acreage 
in  1892. 


3«  Of 


Product  in 

Bushels, 

1892. 


Totals. 


44.720 

39 

58,120 

35 

44.8rt0 

22 

30,240 

30 

26.550 

17 

40.510 

24 

24.870 

22 

66,140 

28 

36,8'^»J 

SO 

3d ,810 

24 

22.390 

18 

43,710 

31 

22.170 

20 

63,521 

36 

41,990 

29 

46,620 

25 

3i.8l!0 

21 

6,741 

28 

26,2.50 

25 

22,140 

26 

40,870 

34 

22,450 

18 

34,440 

31 

28,390 

2i 

49.980 

42 

26.640 

25 

44,960 

31 

63,170 

23 

26,750 

25 

59,120 

36 

15.170 

30 

67,1»50 

81 

39,140 

21 

7.940 

22 

22.460 

22 

30,990 

24 

55,210 

30 

17,250 

33 

84.210 

30 

42,810 

25 

16.960 

29 

25,510 

37 

37.810 

24 

48.9z0 

30 

48,720 

23 

54.710 

28 

40,510 

30 

:^4,71u 

25 

57,490 

34 

42,540 

23 

52,425 

24 

28,640 

18 

3,563,337 

81.2 

1,744,080 

2,034,200 

986,9i0 

907,200 

1,114,350 

972,240 

547.140 

1,851,920 

1,106,700 

883,440 

403,020 
1,355,010 

443,400 
2,286,756 
1,W,710 

1,165,500 
668,220 
188,748 
a56,280 
675,640 

1.389,580 
404,100 

1,067,640 
624,5S0 

2,099,160 

1,166,000 
1,393,760 
1,452,910 
668.750 
2,128,320 

455,100 
2,081,960 
821.940 
174.680 
494.120 

743,760 
1,65^,300 

569,250 
2,52o300 
1,071,000 

491.840 

913,870 

907.440 

1.467,600 

1,120,560 

1,531,8S0 

1,215,:^00 

867,7.50 

1,954,660 
978,420 

1,258,200 
515,520 


Total 

Value  of 

Crop. 


Acreage 
in  1891. 


Prodnct  in 

Bushels, 

1891. 


$^632 
813,680 
384,768 
362,880 
445,740 

388.896 
218,856 
740,768 
442,6^ 
353,.376 

161,208 
542,004 
177,360 
914,702 
495,084 

466.200 
267.288 
75,499 
262.512 
230,256 

555,832 
161.640 
427,056 
2t9.8:?2 
839,664 

466,400 
557,504 
581,164 
267,500 
851,328 

'  182,040 

832,784 

328,776 

69.872 

197,648 

297,504 
662,520 
227.700 
1,(10,520 
428,400 

196.7^ 

377,548 
362.876 
587,040 

448,224 
612.752 
486,120 
347,100 

781,864 
391,368 
513.280 
206,206 


111,217,463  I  944,486,785 


48,240 
55.160 
41,292 
26,270 
35,280 

43.220 
32,140 
60.170 
56,170 
34,190 

20,^60 
41,740 
21,7*10 
64,780 
46,720 

59,420 
30,170 
8,240 
28,490 
26,470 

48,825 
22,170 
34,720 
34,7*20 
50,170 

24,870 
44,225 
62,170 
31.720 
59,760 

14,780 
d§.440 
3O.220 
9.760 
24,640 

31,440 
50.480 
20,440 
90.440 
39,440 

22,480 
2i,761 
38.240 
59.S90 

47,290 
65,227 
36.280 
34,260 

57.328 
38,740 
61,920 
27,460 


3,637,927 


1,640.160 
2371,880- 
1,280,062 
814370^ 
1,234300 

1,339320 
1. 092.760 
2.286.460 
1,797.440 
991310 

628,060 
1,462,^100 

609.289 
1,943.400 
1,728,640 

2,020.280 
995310 
238,960 
826.210 
899,980 

1,415.925 
753.780 
1,'>15,200 
1,145,760 
2.207,480 

646.620 
1,326.750 
1,927.270 

951.600 
2390.400 

517300 

2,121340 

1,086,600 

283,040 

960.960 

911.760 
1,665,840 

687,720 
334A^ 

1,577,600 

809,280 

974.201 

1,032.840 

1.916,480 

1,797.020 
2,209,080 
1.342.360 
1,164.840 

1,891.824 

1394,640 

1,671,840 

823.800 

125,092,649 
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OATa 


THE  YIELD  BY  COUNTIES. 


Statement  showiDg  by  coanties  the  acreage  sown  in  oats  in  1892,  the  average 
yield  per  acre  and  total  product  in  bushele,  and  value  of  crop ;  also  the  acreage 
and  product  in  1891. 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage 
in  1892. 


Adamfl  .  .  .  . 
Allen  ....  % 
Bartholomew. 
Benton  .... 
Blackford 


Bonne 
Brown 
Carroll 
Caas 
Clark  . 


Clay 
Clinton  . 
Crawford 
Davi*'S9 . 
Dearborn 


Decatur. 

Dekalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart. 


Fayette. 
Floyd. 
Fountain 
Franklin 
Fulton  . 


OibFon 
Grant.  .  . 
Greene 
Hainilt  n. 
Hancock  . 


Harrison  .  . 
Hendricks  . 
Henry   .  .  . 
Howard. 
Huntington 


Jaek.«on 
Jasper  . 
Jay  . 
Jefferson 
Jennings 


16,780 
80,7«0 

8.790 
52,410 

4,835 

7,820 
5,340 
9,03.') 
9.957 
6,970 

11,840 
11,240 

6.825 
11,920 

8,410 

9,073 
18,913 

5,579 
14.175 
19.050 

4.296 
2,725 

11,179 
9,689 

10,570 

8,953 
8,672 
12.295 
7,738 
7,220 

11,851 

10,178 

7.136 

17,296 

14.470 

20.159 

17,580 

5.323 

6.919 


9 


26 
20 
26 
22 
25 

29 
25 
18 
25 
20 

20 
30 
16 
28 
21 

33 
20 
30 
23 
26 

26 
20 
22 
24 

1» 

27 
21 
24 
31 
80 

25 
31 
34 
28 
23 

26 
2ft 
30 
27 
26 


Product  in 

Bushels 

1892. 


Total 

Value  of 

Crop. 


Acreage  in 
18i>l. 


Product  in 

Bushels, 

18^1. 


436,280 
615.800 
228.540 
1,1^3.020 
120.875 

226,780 
133,500 
162,630 
248,925 
139,400 

236,800 
337.200 
109,200 
333,760 
176,610 

299,409 
378.260 
167;i70 
326.025 
495,900 

111,696 
54,500 
245. 9S8 
232AS6 
200,830 

241,031 
182.112 

295.080 
239,878 
216,200 

296.275 
315.518 
242,624 
128.660 
397,785 

376,220 
624,134 
527,400 
143,721 
180,674 


$171,512 
246,320 

91.416 
461.208 

48,350 

fO,712 
53,400 
65.052 
99.570 
55.760 

94.720 
134,880 

43,680 
133,504 

70.644 

119,764 
151,304 
76,948 
130,410 
198,360 

44,678 
21,800 
98,375 
93,014 
80,332 

96,412 
72.845 
118,032 
95.951 
86.480 

118,510 

126,207 

97,050 

51,464 

159,114 

148.888 

209,654 

210.960 

57,488 

72.27« 


15,973 
24,982 

8,926 
37,690 

3,943 

5,176 
5,216 
8,972 
8,764 
7,864 

9,843 
11,462 
6,24^ 
9,217 
8,291 

8.724 
15,220 

6,471 
12,074 
14,692 

3,842 
3,491 
9,16!^ 
9,«63 
6,676 

5,162 

8,841 

11,983 

6,m^2 

4,083 

12,461 
6,842 
8.241 
4,028 
7,982 

11,984 

16,261 

11,491 

6,941 

6,271 


543,082 

849,888 

178,520 

1.319,150 

86,746 

124.224 
8H,672 
242,244 
262,920 
125,824 

167,.33l 
355322 
81,267 
211,991 
182,402 

199,652 
471,820 
142,362 
169.036 
440.760 

84.524 

45,383 

192,423 

197,260 

197.280 

103,240 
238.707 
191,728 
152,300 
97,992 

174.454 
171,050 
247.2.30 
112,784 
239.460 

359,520 
457330 
229.820 
100,997 
100,336 
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OATS— Continued. 


1 

Product  in 

BashelSf 

1892. 


COUNTIES. 


Aoreaire 
in  18^. 


e 


2  O 


Total 

Value  of 

Crop. 


Acreage  in 
1891. 


Product  In 

Bushels, 

1891. 


Johnson   

Knox 

Kosciusko 

Larrange. 

Lake 

Laporte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange  

ijwen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey , 

Pulaffki 

Putnam 

Randolph 

Ripley 

Rutih 

Scott      

Shelby      

Spencer  ■ . 

Starke    

Steuben 

St.  Joseph 

Sullivan 

Switzerlwnd       

Tippecanoe 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh 

Vermillion 

Vigo 

Wabash 

Warren 

Warrick       

Washington 

Wayne      

Wells 

White 

Whitley 

Totals 


5,075 

37 

8,870 

30 

20,265 

23 

11,815 

27 

22,753 

19 

22.160 

23 

12.425 

31 

6,890 

84 

10.506 

29 

16,140 

21 

8,710 

26 

6,8&3 

SO 

9.486 

26  . 

9,817 

!? 

8.593 

32,375 

24 

15,216 

28 

1,220 

SO 

14,485 

24 

10,250 

25 

9,567 

30 

6,765 

22 

9,129 

45 

20,fi21 

25  - 

5,778 

26 

12,015 

17 

9,790 

24 

15.512 

30 

11,447 

18 

7,543 

32 

4,545 

40 

7.899 

29 

11,737 

23 

3.369 

17 

9,635 

27 

15,149 

25 

15.6\5 

23 

2.9^v8 

22 

29.670 

26 

2,:»4 

5 

2,400 

38 

4.181 

26 

8.799 

27 

14,237 

23 

13.88'> 

28 

2n.280 

25 

13,347 

26 

16,580 

24 

13,066 

30 

12,663 

19 

3l,i»S0 

17 

14.570 

27 

1.103,958 

24.72 

187,775 
251,100 
466.095 
805,505 
432,307 

509,680 
3a5,175 
2:34.260 
304.674 
338,940 

226,460 
206,490 
216,663 
2-55.242 
146.081 

777,000 
426.018 
36,600 
347.640 
256,250 

287,010 
148,aW 
424,3C»5 
515,525 
155,228 

204.255 
234.960 
46.^,360 
206.046 
241,376 

181,800 
229,071 
2H9,95l 
57.273 
260,145 

378.725 
360.065 

64.636 
771,420 

11,670 

91,200 
107,406 
2:^7,^73 
3^7,451 

388.780 
6:32.000 
346.H40 
397,920 

891,980 
240.597 
527,&50 
39^,390 


$75,110 
100,480 
186,438 
122.220 
172,922 

203,872 
154,070 
93.704 
121.870 
135,567 

90,584 
82,596 
98.665 
102.097 
58,432 

810.800 
170,419 
14.640 
139,056 
102,500 

114,804 

59,532 

167,722 

206,210 

62,001 

81,702 
93,984 
186,144 
82.418 
96,550 

72.720 
91.628 

107.980 
22,909 

104,058 

151.490 

141,026 

25.854 

308.568 

4,668 

36,480 

42.962 

95.029 

130,980 

155.512 
252,800 
13S.7:i6 
159,168 

156,792 

96.2^9 

211,140 

157,3^6 


4321 
4,141 

15,391 
9.422 

23,176 

13,240 

14.291 

8.940 

7,422 

13.280 

7,961 
8,076 
9,874 
10,463 
6,923 

19,647 
12,461 

1,575 
14,876 

9,843 

8,247 
6,228 
7,421 
18.121 
5,221 

9,261 

7.986 

15.293 

12.176 

5,221 

4,121 
5,421 
9,842 
3,983 
8,421 

10.261 
9,861 
3.2:U 

17,867 
3,864 

2,986 
3.864 
6.471 
8,461 

7.521 
16  4R3 

7.9;« 

17,164 

12,461 

9,864 

18,174 

10,(69 


27,;369,719    $10,951,332 


897,952 


101,241 
99.S64 
461,730 
282.660 
764,80« 

423,680 
171.252 
187.740 
215,238 
425,248 

135,337 
234.204 
177.732 
318,890 
173,U^ 

648351 
436,135 
47,288 
267,768 
137,802 

214,422 
99.648 
118.T36 
579.872 
146,188 

277.830 
143.748 
367,>32 
182,640 
140,967 

614)3$ 
124,683 
118.104 

87,626 
303,156 

277.047 
197,220 
5S,1,SS 
53-.,920 
119,784 

77A36 

61324 

194.1,30 

143337 

237,472 

IIH980 
408,952 

348,706 
295,920 
508.872 
835.008 

23,123,189 
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BARLEY. 


THE  YIELD  BY  COUNTIES. 


Statement  showing  by  coanties  the  acreage  sown  in  barley  in  1892,  the  average 
yield  per  acre  and  total  product  in  bushels  and  value  of  crop ;  also  the  acreage  and 
product  in  1891. 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage 
in  1892. 

Yield 

Per 

Acre. 

Product 

in 

Bushels, 

1892. 

Total 
Value 

of 
Crop. 

A  crease 
in  1891 . 

Product 

in 

Bushels, 

1891. 


Adams  .  .  .  . 

Allen 

BHrtholomew 
Beuton .  .  .  . 
Blackford . .  . 


Boone . 
Brown 
Carroll 
Oas»  . . 
Clark  . 


Clay..  . 
Clinton  . 
Crawford 
Dayiesfl  . . 
IXearborn 


Decatur . , 
Dekalb.  . 
Delaware 
Dubois  .  . 
Elkhart. 


Fayette . 
Floyd.  . 
FounMin 
Franklin 
Fulton  . 


Gibson  •  . 
Grant.  .  . 
Greene  .  . 
Hamilton 
Hancock  . 


Harrison  .  . 
Hendricks  . 
Henry  .  .  .  . 
Howard  . .  . 
Huntington 


Jackson . 
Jaisper  . 
Jay .  .  . 
Jefferson 
Jennings 


70 
140 
41 
43 
10 

40 
10 
16 
14 
12 


60 


19 
1,584 

12 
204 

61 
145 

79 

20 

36 

10 

456 


30 

444 

25 

10 

215 

40 


31 
210 
180 

19 
20 
90 
590 
40 


7& 
21 
24 
22 
17 

23 
27 
16 
19 
23 


27 


28 
26 

21 

20 
30 
26 

20 
20 
30 
28 


27 
22 
30 
25 
30 

31 


25 
20 
20 

21 
28 
32 
18 
22 


2,250 

2,940 

504 

946 

170 

920 
270 
256 
266 
276 


1,620 


533 
41,184 

252 
5,100 
1,220 
4350 
2,024 

400 

720 

300 

12,768 


710 

9.760 

750 

250 

6,450 

1,240 


775 

4,200 

360 

399 

460 

2,880 

10,620 

880 


$1,395 

1,823 

312 

587 
105 

570 
167 
159 
165 
171 


1,014 


330 
25,534 

156 
3,162 

756 
2,697 
1,255 

248 

446 

186 

7,916 


440 

6,051 

465 

155 

2,799 

769 


480 

2,604 

223 

247 

285 

1,786 

6,584 

546 


176 
198 
126 
407 
170 

240 
17 
68 
92 
54 

198 

155 

17 

49 

3,017 

210 
102 
74 
239 
190 

88 
47 
20 
2,376 
91 

110 

206 

90 

75 

300 

69 

J?8 

•     50 

74 

120 

20 

209 

120 

961 

•  2u 


8,520 
5,940 
1,260 
6,1(:'6 
2.210 

5,040 

187 

1,088 

1.380 

766 

2.376 

2/)15 

256 

833 

90,510 

2.100 
2.550 
1,480 
4,302 
4,180 

1,320 

517 

180 

45,144 

1,092 

1.650 
5.150 
1.800 
3,000 
10,200 

1380 
700 
1350 
1.406 
4,200 

1.120 

2,926 

4.200 

20,180 

221 
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BARLEY— CoDtiDaed. 


COUNTIES. 

Acreage 
in  1892. 

Yield 

Per 

Acre. 

Product 

in 

Bushels, 

1892. 

ToUl 
Value 

of 
Crop. 

Acreage 
in  1891. 

Product 

in 

Bushels, 

1891. 

Johnson   f 

16 
25 
15 
100 
85 

960 

20 
18 
26 
22 
21 

20 

320 
450 
390 
2,200 
735 

19,200 

$198 
279 
242 

1,364 
456 

11,904 

4,340 
1,190 

242 
846 
186 
177 

70 
75 
50 
50 
17 

660 
290 
120 
510 
150 

55 
240 

21 
110 
135 

110 
75 

390 
10 
17 

19 
195 

50 
101 
160 

190 
50 

190 
59 

350 

10 

1,410 

421 

60 
171 

1.509 

190 

306 

110 

50 

361 

110 

100 

79 

75 
90 
52 
25 

560 

150 

101 

16 

1.750 

Knox 

1,200 

Kosciusko .  .  .  . 

750 

Jjen  ran  ge 

1,250 

Lake 

255 

LftDorte 

10,450 

Ti&wrenoe 

5,800 

Madison 

■  '  ■  '19 

175 

60 

15 
39 
10 
15 

23 
40 
32 

26 
35 
30 
19 

437 
7/)00 
1,920 

%    390 

1,365 

800 

285 

3,600 

Marion         

13r300 

Marshall 

Martin 

8.750 
825 

Miami 

e,ooo 

Monroe 

Montffomerv 

210 
1,650 

Moriran 

2,160 

Newton.  '. 

25 
24 

22 
17 
15 
20 

550 

428 

1,650 

140 

S41 

445 

1,023 

87 

1.430 

Noble 

Ohio          

1,825 
7,800 

Orange  

100 

Owen 

204 

Parke 

19 

110 

12 

40 

SO 
18 
25 
SO 

570 

1.980 

300 

800 

353 

1,228 

186 

496 

275 

Perry 

Pike 

3,900 
900 

Porter 

1,616 

Poaev 

2,400 

Pulaski 

2,090 

650 

Rand  »lph. 

130 
13 
30 

40 
20 
15 

6.200 
260 
450 

8,2!24 
161 
279 

6,650 

Riolev 

1,180 

Rush 

7.«0 

Pcott 

100 

Shelby 

Suencer 

164 

220 

20 

S6 

30 

8 

5,90t 

6,600 

160 

3,660 

4,092 

99 

35,250 
8,420 

Starke 

Steuben 

960 
2,394 

St.  Josenh 

2,554 

l:^ 
110 

40 
105 

16 
17 
20 
21 
23 

80,8S4 
221 

2,2()0 
H40 

2,415 

19,136 

137 
l,3ft4 

521 
1.497 

36,216 

Sullivan          

2,660 

SwitzerlHnd 

TioDecanoe.  .   .  .' 

4.590 
1,320 

Tipton 

1,250 

Union 

7,220 

Vanderbursrh 

17 

150 
25 

30 

26 
25 
28 

20 

442 

3,750 

700 

600 

274 

2,325 

434 

• 

372 

1.870 

Vermillion 

1.400 

Viifo 

1,185 

Wabash 

1,S75 

Warren 

1.440 

Warrick 

17 
22 

210 

105 

25 

20 

19 
20 

28 

30 
28 
18 

323 

440 

5,850 

3,150 

700 

360 

194 
273 

3.627 
1,9.^3 

434 
223 

624 

Washinffton 

350 

Wayne 

15,120 

Wolls 

2.250 

White 

1.616 

320 

10,810 

21.4( 

231,842 

8143,742 

21,388 

467,773 

• 
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RYE. 


THE  YIELD  BY  COUNTIE8. 


Statement  showing  by  countieg  the  acreage  sown  in  rye  in  1892,  the  average 
yield  per  acre  and  total  product  in  bashels  and  value  of  crop ;  also  the  acreage 
and  product  in  1891. 


COUNTIKS. 


Acreage 
in  1892. 


Yield    I  Product 
in  Bush- 


per 
Acre. 


el8«  189-i. 


Total 

Valneof 

Crop. 


Acreaffe 
in  1891. 


Product 
in  Bush- 
els. 1891. 


Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew 

Benton  

Blacklord 

Bene.  

Brown 

Carroll 

Cass 

Ulark 

Clay       

Clinton 

Craword 

Daviess 

Dearborn .  ■ 

Decatur 

Dekalb         

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd.   

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton      

Gibson 

Qrant.  . 

Greene  

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks 

Henry 

H«'Ward 

Huntington 

Jackson    

Jasper  

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings 

]9— 6d.  of  Aqr. 


920 
2,460 
270 
506 
880 

937 
65 
115 
295 
110 

210 

1310 

80 

170 

235 

145 
620 

1,175 
90 

6,147 

30 

70 

440 

130 

245 

210 
875 
3«0 
860 
275 

199 
540 
101 
270 
715 

284 

1,280 
115 
101 


10 
12 
11 
11 
17 

18 
13 
12 
14 
16 

13 
20 
17 
23 
11 

17 
10 
14 
9 
12 

11 
15 
14 
12 
13 

12 
14 
8 
24 
24 

16 
19 
17 
26 
11 

10 
9 

12 
9 

15 


9.200 

29.520 

2.970 

5,'>66 

14,9(30 

16.8fi0 

845 

1,380 

4,130 

1,760 

2,7S0 
36,?('0 

IM) 
3.910 
2,585 

2,4A5 

6.200 

16,tr>() 

810 
73,7&4 

330 
l.O'^O 
6.1rt0 
1,560 
3,185 

2.590 
12.2''0 

3/HO 
20.640 

6,600 

3,184 
10,'2fiO 
1.717 
6.750 
7,865 

2,840 

17.010 

16.360 

1,035 

1,515 


9^.164 

19,778 

1,919 

3,729 

10,023 

11,296 

566 

925 

2,767 

1,179 

1,829 

24 ,244 

915 

2.620 

1,732 

1.652 
4,154 

11,021 
543 

49,422 

221 

703 
4,li7 
1.043 
2,134 

1,688 
8,207 
2,0  <7 
13.K29 
4,422 

2,133 

6,874 
1.150 
5,222 
5,270 

l,9a3 

11 ,397 

10,29] 

693 

1,145 


710 
861 
300 
920 

5:o 

501 
120 
120 
250 
420 

150 
620 
7V» 
150 
850 

275 
290 
860 
IdO 
1,740 

190 
197 
210 
501 
179 

220 
421 
2V5 
275 
201 

249 
401 
110 
98 
32U 

440 
1,756 
561 
276 
250 


15.620 
21,525 
4,5{.0 
14,720 
10,400 

11,523 
1,560 
2,510 
4,250 
5,040 

2,550 

13,020 

1.106 

1.500 

ll,t«50 

4.125 
5,800 

24.910 
1.200 

31,320 

5,320 
3,152 
3.360 
8,016 
2,864 

3,300 
12,209 
4,«50 
5,775 
4,221 

2.739 
7,218 
2,310 
1,9»K) 
9,600 

6.160 

28.096 

11,781 

4,692 

3,000 
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RYE— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


A  crefkff« 
in  1892. 


Yield 

per 

Acre. 


Product 
in  Bush- 
els, 1892. 


Total 

Value  of 

Crop. 


Acreage 
in  1891. 


Product 
in  Bash- 
eU.  1891. 


> 


Johnson   

Enox 

Kopoineko 

Lagrange 

Lake         

Laporte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion     

Marshall 

Milrtin 

Miami 

Monroe 

Montgomery *, 

Morgan 

Newton 

Noble 

Ohio 

Orange  

Owen 

Parke 

Perry 

Pike 

Porter 

Posey 

Pulaski 

Putnnm 

Randolph 

Rinley 

Rush 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencor 

Starke 

Steuben 

8t.  Joseph 

Sullivan 

Switzerittnd 

Tipp«-canoe 

Tipton 

Union 

Vanderburgh.   .   .       .   .  . 

Vermillion 

Vigo 

WabBfh 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington 

Wayne ,. 

Wells.  

White 

Whitley 

Totals 


65 

420 

511 

4,112 

2.035 

1,990 
105 

2.221 
415 

1,970 

150 
132 
70 
530 
201 

1,380 

4a5 

210 

45 

.265 

234 

40 

330 

20 

1,635 
235 
330 
145 
210 

15 
220 

50 

2,385 

980 

1,315 
240 

1.075 
805 
890 

60 

25 

1,351 

702 

175 

170 

76 

49 

176 

1320 

1,261 

90 


62,976 


14 
15 
19 
17 
16 

12 
15 
18 
35 
18 

22 
19 
10 
16 
17 

11 
12 
11 
10 
15 

16 
15 
16 
14 
13 

11 
14 
15 
17 
12 

10 
17 
20 
12 
13 

15 
11 
19 
14 

7 

11 
17 
16 
19 

18 
12 
17 
13 

19 
10 
10 
11 


14.73 


910 

6,300 

9,709 

69,904 

32.500 

1620 

4,221 

6.505 

46.836 

21.815 

23,880 
1,575 
39,978 
14,525 
35,460 

16.000 
1.155 

26.785 
9,732 

23,758 

3.300 
2.508 
700 
8,480 
3,417 

2,411 
1.680 
469 
5,682 
2,289 

15,180 

4.860 

2,310 

450 

3,975 

10,171 

8.256 

1,548 

302 

2,663 

3,744 
600 

5.280 

33.390 

260 

2.508 

402 

3.538 

22;^7l 

174 

17,985 
3.290 
4,950 
2,4a5 
2,520 

12.050. 
2,204 
3.316 
l,ft52 
1,688 

150 

3.740 

1.000 

28.620 

12.740 

100 
2,506 

670 

19,165 

8,536 

19,725 

2,640 

20.425 

11.270 

6,230 

13,216 

1,769 

13.684 

7^51 
4,174 

660 

4i5 

21.616 

13,338 

442 

285 

14.4&3 

8.936 

3.150 

2.040 

1.292 

637 

2.210 

1,367 

865 

427 

3.344 

18,200 

12.610 

990 

2.240 

12.194 

8,449 

663 

927.843 

9621,665 

155 
206 
310 
416 
1.760 

920 
203 
1.206 
310 
760 

210 
156 
310 
475 
398 

1,720 
228 
316 
350 
325 

528 

106 

103 

1,928 

95 

1,826 
810 
407 
470 
150 

70 

128 

150 

1.620 

616 

640 
320 
1,610 
470 
310 

110 
150 
410 
328 

160 
410 
190 
850 

250 

920 

1,506 

SO 


44,845 


3.410^ 
3.296 
5.27a 
7.904 
36.960 

14.720 
3.04.S 

28.994 
5.890 

22,040 

1,680 
2,652 
3,100 
8.550 
6.368 

31.520 
4.1(14 
4.740 
4.550 
4,875 

10.560 
1.484 
1.545 

36.632 
1,4-25 

27,390 

14.580 

8,140 

7,060 

3,150 

840 

2,304 

2,550 

19.440 

i24aoo 

9.G00 
3.200 
22,540 
9,400 
7,440 

1,650 
2,700 
5,74ft 
4,592 

.3.680 
7.790 
3,040 
3,150 

4.750 

22,084 

24.^96 

900 

808,14S 
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BUCKWHEAT  AND  FLAXSEED. 


THE  YIELD  BT  COUNTIES. 


Statement  showiDg  by  coaoties  the  acreage  sown  in  backwheat  and  flaxseed 
in  1892,  the  average  yield  per  acre,  and  total  prodact  in  bushels,  and  value  of 
crop;  also  the  acreage  and  prodact  in  1891. 


COUNTIES. 


Buckwheat,  1892. 


o 

ft 
o 


mm*    00 


9> 

>2 

o  o 
H 


Flaxsrbd,  1892. 


OS 


oa 


H 


BUCK- 

WHBAT, 

1H91. 


o 
be 

CB 
o 


TJ  a 

£0Q 


Flaxsrrd, 
1891. 


Adams .  . 
Allen.  .  . 
Bartholomew 
Benton. 
Blackford 


Boone  . 
Brown  , 
Cnrroll 
Caflfi  .  . 
Clark. . 


Clay  .  .  . 
Clinton. . 
Crawford. 
DaTiess   . 
Dearborn 

Benatnr  . 
Dekalb . . 
Delaware 
Jiaboia.  . 
Elkhart  . 


Fayette. . 
Floyd  .  . 
Fountain 
Franklin . 
Fnlton.  . 


Gibson.  . 
Grant  .  . 
Greene  . . 
Hamilton 
Hancock . 

Harrison  . 

gendrioks 
enry 
Howard  . 
Hantinicton 

Jackson  . 
Jasper  .  . 
Jay. 

Jefferson . 
J  on  Dings. 


195 
256 
40 
109 
110 

75 
51 
70 
115 
20 

49 
96 
6 
59 
20 

11 

220 
9) 
12 

390 

9 


14 

69 

171 

9 

U6 

91 

82 

66 


21 

40 

31 

159 

5 

281 

315 

16 

40 


9 

8 

16 

20 

20 

18 
18 
16 
8 
10 

16 
8 
12 
15 
19 

10 
15 
10 
10 
10 

11 


9 
10 
15 

11 

18 

7 

25 
14 


13 
8 

16 
9 

10 
12 
14 
15 
17 


1,755 
2,048 
640 
2,180 
2,200 

1,3.50 
918 

1,120 
920 

200 

784 
7rt8 
72 
885 
380 

110 

3,H00 

950 

120 

3,900 

99 


$1,141 

1,331 

416 

1,417 

1,430 

87H 
597 
728 
598 
130 

510 
499 
47 
575 
247 

72 

2,145 

618 

78 
2,535 

64 


126 

690 
2.565 

99 
2.628 

637 
2,050 

924 


273 

320 

496 

1,431 

50 

3372 

4,410 

240 

680 


82 

418 
1,667 

64 
1,708 

414 
1,:3J 

601 


177 

2<>8 

y322 

930 

33 

2,192 

2,8«7 

156 

442 


518 
750 

11 
614 

68 

30 

186 

217 

9 


7 

7 
6 
7 
8 

9 
8 
5 
6 
10 


3,626 

5,250 

66 

4,508 

544 

270 
136 

930 

l,i02 

90 


$3,626 

5,250 

66 

4,508 

544 

270 

136 

9^0 

1,302 

90 


57 

7 

399 

399 

236 

5 

1,180 

1,180 

7 

7 

49 

49 

18 

6 

108 

108 

11 

8 

88 

88 

10 

6 

60 

60 

28 

9 

225 

225 

155 

8 

1,240 

1,240 

16 

6 

96 

9t5 

30 

7 

210 

210 

40 

6 

240 

240 

12 

7 

84 

84 

4 

10 

40 

40 

18 

9 

162 

162 

20 

8 

160 

160 

12 

10 

120 

120 

856 

8 

6,848 

6,948 

14 

11 

154 

154 

55 

10 

550 

550 

46 

9 

414 

414 

235 

• 

8 

1.880 

1,880 

22 

12 

264 

264 

1,090 

7 

7,630 

1 

7,630 

360 

4 

1,440 

1,440 

•   • 

90 

'7 

630 

•   -   • 

630 

76 
210 

75 
210 

79 

78 
62 
20 
90 
38 

69 
75 
21 
71 
120 

46 
201 
110 

12 
340 

55 

8 

46 

175 

97 

29 
109 

ia5 

2^9 
59 

10 
18 
49 
25 
75 

51 
210 
160 
101 
140 


1,216 
3,780 
1.125 
4,410 
1,422 

1,560 
744 
320 
900 
380 

816 

750 

231 

2,485 

%,m 

460 
2,412 
1,100 

132 
5,780 

495 

96 

460 

1,400 

1,164 

319 
3,052 

630 
4,170 
1,239 

150 
216 
980 
375 
975 

510 
4,200 
2,080 
1,515 
2,^0 


570 
810 

20 
709 

71 

25 

10 

210 

295 

10 

50 

2-25 

5 

10 
10 

8 

30 

275 

20 

28 

So 
10 
5 
20 
15 

10 
920 
10 
60 
50 


250 

20 

1,120 


375 
100 


5,130 
6,480 

100 
4,254 

497 

250 

80 

1,470 

1,475 

100 

a50 

1,350 

25 

70 

SO 

56 

330 

2,475 

100 

168 

245 

80 

55 

2(K) 

105 

110 
7360 
1*20 
540 
400 


2,000 

200 

7,840 


2,250 
'  700 
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BUCKWHEAT  AND  FLAXSEED— Continned. 


COUNTIES. 


BUCKWBIAT,  1892. 


o 

m 
o 
u 
o 


• 


®5 


Flazsbid,  1892. 


0) 

« 
o 

< 


§5 

o  a 

CL4 


Bockwh't, 
1891. 


Flaxsbid, 
1881. 


o 

at 
O 


2fl 

ft* 


Johnson .  . 
Knox.  •  . 
Kosciusko. 
Lnerrange  . 
Lake.  .  .  . 


Laporte 
Lawreneo  . 
Madison.  . 
Marion.  .  . 
Marshall.  . 


Martin.  .  .  . 
MiAmi .  •  .  ■ 
Monroe  .  .  . 
Montgomery. 
Morgan  .  . 

Newton  . 
Noble  .  . 
Uhio  .  . 
Orange.  . 
Owen 

Parke 
Perry   .  . 
Pike     .  . 
Porter  .  . 
Posey  .  . 

Pulaiiki  . 
Putnam 
Randolph 
Ripley.  . 
Hush.  .  . 

Scott.  .   . 
Shelby . 
Spencer  . 
Starke .  • 
Strtubcn 

St.  Joseph  . 
iSuUivan  . 
Switzerland 
Tippj'canoe 
'1  ipton  .  .   . 

I'nion 

Vnndprburgh 
Vorraiilion 
V  ijf o  .      ... 

Wabash  .  . 
Warren 
Warrick .   . 
Washington 

W.'iyne.  .  . 
Wells  .  . 
White  .  . 
Whiiley  .  . 

Totals  . 


12 

9 

375 

385 

271 

596 

6 

53 

62 

376 

64 
57 
16 
39 
26 

268 

256 

4 

4 

38 

28 

7 

8 

233 


270 
15 

103 
17 
14 

4 
24 

419 

2*K) 

29i 

79 
18 
73 
40 

31 

21 
42 

119 
22 

21 


52 
265 
601 
121 

9,612 


7 
20 
10 
.15 
20 

20 
10 
9 
14 
14 

10 
13 
10 
15 
35 

10 
15 
10 
13 
9 

16 
14 
12 
20 


11 

15 
16 
15 
16 

11 

8 

17 
14 

29 
13 
10 
9 
20 


12 
20 

25 

8 

10 


12 

5 

10 

8 

13.5 


84 

180 

3.750 

5^75 

5,420 

11,920 

60 

477 

868 

5,262 

640 
741 
160  j 
585 
910  ' 

2,680  ! 

3,840  I 
40 
52  ! 
342 

448 

98 

9o 

4,660 


2,970 
255 

1,*^48 
225 
224 

44 

192 

7,1^5 
4,060 

8,526 

1,m27 

180 

657 

800 

279 

•      •      • 

252 

840 

2,975 
176 
210 


624 
1,S25 
6,010 

968 

129,762 


1,742 

2,496 

26 

34 

222 

289 

64 

62 

3,029 


1,930 
146 

1,071 
166 
146 

29 
125 

4,031 
2,639 

5,542 
668 
117 
427 
520 

181 

•      •      ■ 

164 
546 

1,934 
124 
136 


55 

117 

2,437 

3,754 

3,523 

7,748  I 
39  : 
310 
564  I 

3,420  ' 


416  I 
482  ; 
104 

380  I 
592  i 


406 

861 

3t906 

629 

$94,315 


30 

30 

140 


306 


480       9 


6 

10 

8 


6 


90 
70 


30 


35 

1,190 

33 

65 

15 
80 


120 

4-5 
130 


890 
32 


1,286 

1,009 

476 

317 

12,788 


7 
10 


10 


6 
8 
7 

6 
9 


I 


9 

7 
8 


16 
8 


8 

6 

10 

8 

V7 


180 

•      ■      • 

300 
1,120 


1,836 


4,320 


680 
700 


300 


315 

7,140 

264 

455 

90 
720 


•      »      • 


1,080 

315 
1,010 


14240 
256 


10288 
6.054 
4,760 
2,536 

98,467* 


$180 

300 

1,120 

1,836 

•  •      ■ 

•  •      • 

4320 


630 
700 


•     •      • 


300 


315 

7,140 

264 

455 

90 
720 


1,080 

315 
1,040 


14240 
256 


10288 
6,054 
4,760 
2,536 

$^MB7 


SO 

10 

204 

195 

420 

704 

15 

91 

74 

160 

65 
51 
15 

87 
40 

210 

194 

40 

12 

76 

51 
21 
10 
310 
12 

260 
41 

110 
79 
20 

20 

51 

25 

210 

295 

160 

45 

145 

115 

55 

40 
12 
31 
21 

93 

68 

17 

4 

70 
112 
490 

92 

9,541 


240 

70 

2,040 

3,900 

8,400 

12,672 

150 

i,a38 

888 

3,520 

1,105 
918 
150 
696 
440 

2,520 

6,402 

400 

144 

750 

965 
294 

120 

4,650 

168 

3,380 

656 

1,430 

1,185 

300 

252 

806 

275 

3,150 

4,130 

3,200 

630 

3,045 

1,6(0 

770 

240 
144 
341 
525 

1,860 

816 

170 

32 

1,050 

2,464 

2,840 

920 

151,450 


29 
35 


510 


260 
75 


■      «      « 


25 


35 

1,2:0 

30 

60 

17 
75 


110 

58 
125 


950 
40 

• 

50 

1390 

1,276 

510 

375 

14,146 


145 
315 


120  ,       960 
850  •    2300 


3370 


1,560 
750 


200 


315 

10.000 

240 

420 

119 
600 


•     •     • 


880 

348 
875 


15,280 
320 

'  m 

9,730 

11,484 

5.100 

3,000 

116,460 
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CLOVER  HAY. 


THE   YIBLD   BY   COUNTIES 


Statement  showiDg  by  counties  the  acreage  sown  io  clover  in  1892,  the  average 
yield  per  acre  and  product  in  tons,  and  the  value  of  crop;  also  the  acreage  and 
product  in  1891. 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage 

Yield 
Per 

Acre  in 
Tons. 

Product 

Total 

Acreage 

Product 

m 

in  Tons, 

Value  of 

in 

in  Tons, 

1892. 

1892. 

Crop. 

1891. 

1891. 

14,582 

IM 

18,227 

S146.016 

14,763 

25,835 

.25,881 

V4 

32,351 

178,808 

26,017 

39,026 

11,418 

1% 

19,983 

159,864 

12,714 

22,249 

3,S6:i 

1 

3,563 

80,904 

3,968 

4.960 

2,780 

IKi 

4,170 

33,360 

3,086 

5,401 

20,920 

1% 

31380 

251,040 

22,750 

34,125 

875 

1>^ 

1,094 

8,752 

942 

1.175 

18,ff40 

27.960 

223,680 

19,781 

39.568 

16,562 

Bi 

28,983 

231,864 

17,001 

84,008 

4.2»)0 

iH 

6,300 

50,400 

4,026 

4,026 

8,850 

iM 

13,m 

106,200 

9,104 

18,208 

20,635 

1% 

36,110 

288,880 

21,016 

42,032 

2,183 

r% 

3.819 

30,552 

2,274 

4,548 

14,062 

Wx 

24,680 

197,440 

14,168 

24,79* 

5,833 

1 

5,833 

46.664 

6.061 

6,061 

18,234 

m 

31,910 

255.280 

18,444 

36,888 

16,262 

1% 

24.393 

195.144 

16.486 

24,729 

18.583 

2 

37,166 

297,328 

18.742 

37,484 

9,714 

2 

19,428 

155,424 

9,9K8 

19,976 

26,718 

\% 

40,077 

320,616 

27,217 

27,217 

14.521 

m 

21,781 

174,248 

14,832 

22,548 

2,0S7 

m 

3,652 

29,216 

2,106 

4.212 

17,654 

2 

35.308 

282,464 

17,947 

44.867 

14,032 

1% 

21.048 

168,384 

14.201 

35,502 

16.573 

2 

33,150 

265,200 

16,864 

29,512 

23.218 

IK 

34,827 

278,616 

23.426 

40.995 

17,742 

IK 

26,613 

212,804 

17,964 

:io.928 

7.585 

\% 

11,.377 

91,016 

7,944 

11,916 

21,644 

1% 

32.466 

259,728 

21,998 

32,997 

16,382 

1% 

24,573 

196,584 

16,822 

33,6-U 

12,238 

2M 

27,535 

220,280 

12,400 

24.800 

17,052 

2 

34,104 

272,832 

17.a)0 

34,400 

24.825 

2 

49,650 

437,200 

24,932 

4:1.631 

17.216 

2 

^,432 

155.156 

17,319 

30,307 

19,800 

IK 

29,700 

217,600 

19341 

34,?22 

7,380 

IK 

11,070 

88,560 

7,852 

15,704 

4,015 

2 

8.030 

64,240 

4.212 

5,265 

12,832 

VA 

22,456 

179,648 

18,116 

26,2:32 

4,672 

iK 

7,0'8 

56,061 

4,836 

9,672 

5,718 

\y^ 

8,577 

68,616 

5,944 

11,888 

Adams 

Allen 

Bartholomew.  .  . 

Benton 

Blackford 

Boone    

Brown 

Carroll 

Case 

Clark 

CUy 

Clinton 

Crawford 

Daviess 

Dearborn .  .  .  .  ^ 

Decatar    

Dekalb 

Delaware.  .  .  . 

Dubois 

Blkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

Gibson 

Qrant 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Harrison 

Hendricks  .  . 

Henry       

Howard 

Huntington.  .  .  . 

Jackson    

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson 

Jennings 
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CLOVER  HAY— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage 

in 

1892. 


Tield 

Per 

Acre  in 

Ions. 


Product 

in  Tons, 

1892. 


Total 

Value  of 

Crop. 


Acreage 

in 

1«1. 


Prodaet 

in  Tone* 

1891. 


Johnson  .  .  . 
Knox  .  .  .  . 
Kosciusko  .  . 
LairraDge.  .  . 
L^ke      .  .  .  . 

Lwporte.  .  . 
Lawrence.  .  , 
Madiion  .  . 
Marion     .  . 
Marshall 

Martin      .  . 
Miami  .  .  .  . 
Monroe.  .  . 
Montgomery 
Morgan.  .  . 

Newton     .  .  < 
Noble.  .  .  .  , 
Ohio       ... 
OrAiige  .  .  .  . 
Owen  .  .  .  .  < 

Parke.  ... 
Perry  ,  .  .  .  , 
Pike    .  .  .  .  , 
Porter    .  .  .  . 
Poiey.  .  .  .  . 

Pulaski.  .  . 
Putnam.  .  . 
Kitndolph.  .  . 
Ripley  .  .  .  . 
Rush 

Softt 

Shelby  .  .  .  . 
Sne-.cer.  .  .  . 
i^tarke  .  .  .  . 
2Steuben. 

St.  Joseph   .  . 

Sullivan   .  .  . 

8wit7.erland  > 
Tippecanoe. 

Tipton   .  .  .  , 

Union.  .  .  .  , 
Vai  derburgh 
Vermillion  .  , 
Vigo   .  .  .  .  , 

Wabash.  .  .  , 
Warren  ... 
Warrick    .  .  , 
Washington    . 

Wayne  .  .  .  , 

Wells.  .  .  . 

White.  .  .  .  , 

Whitley    .  . 

Totals.  , 


14.010 
17.685 
21.735 
24,274 
3,938 

21.465 
4,205 
18.962 
20,016 
20,349 

4.015 
20.S76 

1,992 
20.942 

8,592 

2,936 
20,572 
1.817 
3,062 
6.517 

9,895 

3,128 

8,914 

12,'^27 

15,8?2 

7.5&5 
12,165 
25.714 

2,863 
22,718 

1,962 
16,8.52 
11,445 

2,817 
18,943 

22,716 

17,822 

3.416 

12.y92 

10,483 

8.915 
7,262 
6.84^ 
9,712 

26,475 
4.552 

10,584 
3.814 

2^,672 

14.216 

.  6,741 

15,804 


1,174,341 


V* 


1% 

\% 

1 
1 
1% 

IVi 

1J<. 

1 
1^ 

r* 

f^ 

\Va 
IV4 

A/ 

2 
IK 

m 

1 
2 

Wa 

w 

\Va 
2 

in 

Wa 

\Va 
IS 

\% 
ivi 

2 


1.62 


17,512 
32,370 
32.602 
42,479 
6,^1 

32,197 
7,358 
37,924 
a5/)28 
30,523 

5,019 
30,564 

2.973 
31,413 
12,888 

2,936 
30.858 
3,176 
5,341 
8,146 

17,315 
6,256 
13371 
21.573 
31.744 

13,273 
15,206 
44,995 
2,147 
39,7.56 

3,924 
25,278 
14306 

5,634 
28,414 

22.716 
35,644 
5.978 
19.488 
13,104 

17,8% 
12,708 
11,975 
12,140 

46,331 
6,826 

18.522 
5,721 

47.344 
24,878 
13.4S2 
23,706 


1.910,852 


140,096 
282,9^0 
260.816 
3S9,»32 
55,128 

257,576 
58.664 
303.392 
280.224 
244.194 

40.152 
244.512 

25,784 
251,304 
103,104 

23,488 
246,864 
25,408 
42,728 
65.088 

138,520 
50,()48 
106.968 
172.584 
253.^2 

106,184 
121,648 
359.960 
17,178 
318.048 

31392 
202,224 
114,448 

45,072 
227,312 

181,728 
285.152 
31,824 
155.904 
104,832 

142,640 

101,664 
95.800 
97,120 

370,648 
54.608 

148,176 
45,768 

378,752 
199.024 
107,856 
189.64B 


$15,286316 


14,118 
18.016 
22,184 
24.673 
4,428 

21,744 
4,068 
19,763 
20,184 
20.763 

4,144 

20,876 
2.046 

21,734 
8,994 

3,113 
20,736 
1,718 
3.176 
6344 

10.416 

8.274 

9301 

12.712 

16.390 

T.944 
12386 
26,414 

3.154 
23,969 

2,024 
17353 
11,761 

3,174 
19,222 

23,413 
18.064 
3.721 
13311 
10,724 

9,418 

7386 

7.421 

10,074 

27.008 
4,963 

11,047 
4,217 

24,422 

14,806 

6,923 

16,208 

1.196,040 


28,296 
45340 
33.276 
30,841 
4,428 

32,616 
7.119 
39326 
35,322 
36334 

6.216 
41,758 

3,06V 
43,468 
17388 

4.669 

25,920 

2377 

5358 

10,266 

18,228 
6.548 
14,702 
19,068 
32,780 

15388 
21,675 
46.225 
4,731 
41,960 

3,036 
35.106 
20382 

5355 
28333 

29,26b 

.   27.096 

5381 

27.622 

21,448 

18336 

9308 

11,131 

16,111 

40312 
8,684 

19322 
6325 

48344 
24.676 
12.116 
32,416 

^7,188 
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TIMOTHY  HAY. 


THE  YIEU)  BT  COUHTIES. 


Statement  showiog  by  countien  the  acreage  sown  in  timothy  in  1892,  the  yield 
per  acre  and  total  product  in  tons,  ajjd  the  value  of  crop ;  also  the  acreage  and 
product  in  1891. 


COUNTIES. 


Acreage 
in  1892. 


Product 

in 

Tons, 

1892. 


Total 

Value  ef 

Crop. 


Acreage 
in  1891. 


Product 

in 

Tons, 

1891. 


Adams  .  .  .  . 
Allen  .  .      .  . 
Bartholomew 
Benton  .  .  .  . 
Blackford.  .  . 


Boone. 
Brown 
Carroll 
Ga9s.  . 
Clark  . 


Cloy.  .  . 
Clinton  . 
Crawford 
Daviess . 
Dearborn 


Deeatur. 
Dekalb  . 
Delaware 
Dubois  . 
Elkhart . 


Payette.  . 
Floyd.  .  . 
Fountain . 
Franklin  . 
Fulton  .  . 


Gibson  . 
Grant.  .  , 
Greene  .  . 
Hamilton 
Hancock 


Harrison  .  . 
Hendricks  . 
Henry.  .  .  . 
Howard .  .  . 
Huntington. 


Jackson 
Jasper  ! 
Jay  .  .  . 

Jeflferson 
Jennings 


12.732 
19,683 
15,362 
22,837 
6,847 

10.863 

14,932 

7,648 

9.473 

14,810 

22,356 
11,812 
9,452 
12,217 
21392 

14,306 
9,963 
14,748 
11,216 
11,862 

7,915 

6.82:^ 

13,513 

13,725 

5,418 

9,782 
13,863 
22.914 
11,947 

8,771 

11,476 

12,621 

9,784 

7.861 

12.227 

18,881 
24,221 
17.375 
14397 
21,144 


IM 
\% 
IM 
IM 
IH 

2 
1 

VA 
1% 
1>4 

m 

1% 


1.M 
m 

B 
1 

iH 

VA 


15,915 
29.524 
19,202 
28,546 
10,270 

21,726 
14,982 
14,472 
16,578 
1831S 

33.534 
20,671 
16,541 
21,379 
21,392 

21,457 
17,435 
25,8()9 
19.628 
17,793 

9,895 

8.529 

27,026 

17.156 

10,836 

14.673 
2C>,794 
28.643 
20.906 
13.156 

17.214 
22,086 
14,676 
15,722 
18,340 

23.601 
36,331 
21,719 
14397 
26,430 


S159.150 
295.240 
192,020 
285,460 
102,700 

13,025 
20,964 
15,742 
23,417 
7/)91 

217,260 
149320 
114,720 
166.780 
185,130 

11,054 

15,726 

8,333 

9,716 

15,911 

335,340 
206,710 
165,410 
213,790 
213,920 

22,816 
12315 
9.777 
12,714 
21364 

214,570 
174340 
258.090 
196,280 
177,930 

14,917 
10,862 
15,170 
11,917 
12,681 

98,950 

85.290 

270,-e60 

171r560 

108,360 

8327 

7,116 

13,742 

14.111 

5,918 

146,730 
207,940 
286,430 
209.060 
131360 

10,*^ 
14,668 
23.171 
12,416 

9,374 

172,140 
220,860 
146,760 
157,220 
183,400 

11,927 
13.217 
10,412 
8,213 
12,896 

236,010 
363,310 
217,190 
143.970 
264300 

19,784 
24,876 
18,418 
15316 
22,006 

22,793 
31,446 
23,613 
29,721 
10,636 

22,109 
19,408 
16,666 
19.4:^ 
15,911 

i5,632 
24,630 
14,665 
19,111 
37,262 

22375 
16,293 
30.341 
23,834 
25,364 

12,491 
14,232 
27,484 
21.166 
8,877 

15,485 
22.002 

46341 
24.832 
14,061 

17391 
23,129 
20324 
16,426 
22368 

29,676 
37314 
27,627 
19,145 
38,511 
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^OARD   OF   AQRI CULTURE. 


TIMOTHY  HAY— ConUnued. 


COUNTIES, 


Acres  ire 
in  1892. 


u 

&    • 


Product 

in 

Tona, 

1892. 


Total 

Value  of 

Crop. 


Acreflffe 
in  1891. 


Product 

in 

Tons, 

1891. 


Johnson  .  . 
Knox  ... 
Koseiuflko  . 
Lasrange.  . 
Lake  .... 

Laporte.  .  . 
Lawrence.  . 
Madison  .  . 
Mnrion  .  . 
Marshall  .  . 

Martin  ... 
Miami   ... 
Monroe.  .  . 
Montgomery 
Morgan .  .  . 

Newton,  .  . 
Noble.  .  .  . 
Ohio       .  .  .  , 
Orange  ... 
Owen  .... 

Parke.  .  .  . 

Perry 

Pike  .... 
Porter.  .  .  . 
Posey.  .  .  . 

Pulftski .  .  . 
Putnam. 
Ran<iulph.  . 
Riploy   .  .  . 
Rush  .... 

Sco  t  .... 
Shelby  •  .  • 
Spencer.  ,  . 
Stnrke  .  .  . 
Steuben.  .  . 

St.  Jr.ffeph    . 
.Sullivan 
Switzerland 
Tippt-canoe . 
Tipton    .  .  . 

Union. 

V'uiiderbiirgh, 
VfTiuilliun  . 
Vijfo   .... 

Wab'^ph.  .  . 
Wa  r^-n .  .  . 
Wnrrick 
Wushington 

Wi'yne  ... 

Weils  .... 
White.  .  .  . 
Whitley.  .  .  , 

Total  .  .  , 


13,052 

10,281 

7,921 

7,118 

27,352 

12341 
16,924 

9,746 
20,254 

7.018 

10,882 
9,471 
14,721 
15,410 
12,837 

16,827 

7,2<)3 

6.942 

13,385 

21.431 

10,872 

9.315 

10,022 

21,891 

9.207 

5,718 
18,515 
16,321 
26.515 

9,881 

6,573 
9.085 
11,843 
2,018 
6,925 

7,882 
16,561 
15,828 
16.481 

9,247 

4.238 
10,i82 

8,S')8 
18,':08 

12,812 

9,764 
12.393 
26,381 

19,658 

15.570 

22.614 

8,728 


1,209,890 


2 

HI 


ip. 


Wa 
Wa 
IH 


1.5 


26,104 
15,421 
15,861 
12.456 
47,866 

19,261 
21,155 
17.055 
35,444 
}2,281 

10  882 
18,942 
22,081 
30,820 
22,114 

21.034 
10.805 
10.413 
20.077 
26,789 

19.026 
11,644 
15.033 
32.836 
13,810 

8,577 
82.400 
24.481 
26,515 
14,821 

6,573 
13,627 
20,725 

4,036 
10,:387 

11,823 
28.981 
15,828 
20.601 
11,559 

7.416 
12.977 
12,537 
18,208 

25,624 
12,205 
21.687 
26,381 

29.487 
27.218 
39.574 
13,092 


1,814335 


9261.040 
154,210 
1.38,610 
124.560 
478,660 

192.610 
211.550 
170.560 
354.440 
122310 

103,820 
189.420 
220,810 
308,200 
221,140 

210.340 
108.(150 
104,130 
210.770 
267390 

190,260 
116.440 
150.330 
328-360 
138.100 

85.770 
324,000 
244310 
265.150 
148.210 

65.730 
136.270 
207.250 

40360 
103,870 

118.2.30 
289310 
158.280 
206,010 
115390 

74,160 
129,770 
125370 
182,080 

256,240 
122  050 
216,870 
263310 

294.870 
272,480 
395,740 
130.920 


18,148350 


13370 

10  472 

8,756 

7344 

27,916 

13.003 
17346 
10,091 
20.734 
7,287 

10301 
9,763 
15,321 
15.711 
12,946 

17.316 

7.622 

7.441 

13.721 

21363 

11.414 

9.642 

10317 

22,174 

9,661 

6,318 
19.144 
16,871 
27.763 
10301 

6,817 

10,414 

12.047 

2.176 

7.240 

8,417 
17.091 
16.447 
16,941 

9,872 

5,001 
11,076 

8,S68 
18,716 

13.076 
10,427 
12.964 
26,718 

19.742 

16.176 

23,071 

9.172 


1.257,758 


20.086 
20,944 
15323 
14.688 
55.826 

19305 
26,769 
20.182 
31.101 
14374 

18,901 
19326 
22382 
23/^ 
25,892 

17316 
14,433 
7,441 
13.721 
39,430 

19.975 
12,OS2 
16,475 
33361 
16,889 

11356 
28.716 
33.742 
^5327 
20302 

16,225 

18.225 

18.071 , 

3,264 

9,050 

12.625 
17.091 
16.447 
25.411 
19,744 

7301 
16.614 
13.302 
23398 

19  614 
15,64J 
19,446 
40377 

34348 
26.9^0 
34.607 
16,051 

2334,242 
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IRISH  AND  SWEET  POTATOES. 


THE  YIBLD  BY  COUNTIES. 


Statement  showing  by  counties  the  acreage  planted  in  Irish  and  Sweet  Potatoes  in  1892,  the 
yield  per  acre  and  product  in  bushels  and  value  of  the  crop;  also  the  acreage  and  product  in 
1891; 


Irish  Potatokb.  1892. 

SWKBT  POTATOIS,  1892. 

laiBH 
Potatoes,  1891. 

SWBKT 
P0TAT01S,'91. 

COUNTIES. 

• 

c 
'3  2' 

• 

9 

W4    B 

1 

• 

o  . 
'3a 

• 

a  • 

• 

•5" 

& 

^.^ 

§ 

8> 

2.S 

>^ 

& 

■f  ® 

& 

2-^ 

•s 

•d  i» 

0m 

^^ 

d 

Ti  k 

s  « 

^o 

« 

a  * 

« 

0  OB 

9t 

2  c 

73  a 

«e^ 

9 

^  o 

73  S 

«u. 

? 

•o  e 

c; 

73  0 

.2^ 

t« 

o  o 

U 
O 

.2< 

£«» 

o  o 

2« 

£« 

< 

'^ 

Ph 

H 

< 

'^ 

Oi 

H 

< 

A4 

< 

cw 

Adams  .... 

834 

31 

25.854 

$]0,683 

33 

75 

2,475 

$2,475 

816 

93,840 

30 

4,500 

Allen. 

4.093 

19 

77.7e7 

62,214 

52 

36 

1.872 

1,872 

4.176 

367,488  , 

46 

3,220 

Bartholomew. 

472 

57 

26,904 

21,523 

25 

65 

1.625 

1,625 

428 

40.232  ! 

27 

2,430 

Benion     .  .  . 

680 

48 

82,640 

26,112 

10 

30 

300 

3('0 

671 

80.520 

IJ 

825 

Blackford   .  . 

712 

32 

22.784 

18,227 

20 

40 

800 

800 

668 

93,520 

15 

750 

Boone 

972 

55 

53,460 

42,768 

26 

15 

390 

390 

1,001 

54,054 

24 

1,248 

Brown   .... 

650 

30 

19,500 

15,600 

15 

40 

600 

600 

684 

34.200 

n 

683 

Carroll  .... 

711 

36 

25.596 

20,477 

60 

87 

5,220 

5,220 

725 

81,200 

67 

3,752 

CA8S 

1,404 

57 

80,028 

61,022 

50 

18 

900 

900 

1,.391 

104.325 

41 

2,460 

Clark 

515 

97 

49,9  i5 

39,964 

33 

135 

4,455 

4.455 

560 

50,400 

39 

1,950 

Clay.      .      .  . 

58A 

36 

21,096 

16,877 

72 

20 

1.440 

1,440 

578 

28.900 

65 

3,315 

Cliotott     .  .  . 

500 

45 

22,500 

18,W»0 

24 

50 

\;m 

1.200 

427 

42,273 

28 

1,540 

Crawford  .  .  . 

210 

68 

14,2«0 

11,424 

27 

121 

3,267 

3.267 

201 

20,7a3 

19 

1,767 

DaTieiF.  .  .  . 

aso 

46 

15.180 

12,144 

30 

48 

1,440 

1,440 

319 

32.538 

27 

1,647 

Dearborn.   .  . 

1.722 

34 

58.5 1» 

46,838 

56 

20 

1,120 

1,120 

1,648 

171,392 

43 

3.913 

Decitnr.  .  .   . 

316 

59 

18,644 

14,915 

30 

30 

900 

900 

387 

34^,300 

32 

1,824 

Dekalb     .  .  . 

1,184 

33 

39,072 

31,258 

20 

50 

1.(00 

1.000 

1,098 

109,fi0(» 

26 

1,404 

Delaware.  .  . 

1.220 

40 

48,800 

39,(M0 

53 

47 

2,491 

2,491 

1,016 

li7,f)00 

1      48 

2,552 

Dubois      .  .  . 

879 

70 

61,530 

49.224 

32 

55 

1,760 

1,760 

987 

55,272 

37 

2.36S 

Blkbart.  .  .  . 

1,914 

50 

95,700 

76,560 

55 

60 

3,-V)0 

3,300 

1,847 

203,170 

45 

2,925 

Fayette.  .  . 

361 

87 

31,407 

2M26 

31 

100 

3.100 

3,100 

337 

36386 

29 

3,24g 

Flojd.      .  .  . 

864 

65 

56.160 

52.128 

y^ 

90 

3.150 

3,150 

842 

50,520 

37 

2,035 

Foantftin .  .  . 

401 

79 

31 ,67y 

25.343 

22 

187 

4,114 

4,114 

379 

19.X29 

17 

768 

Franklin     .  . 

1,020 

5S 

54,060 

43,248 

17 

37 

629 

629 

1,086 

67,3:32 

21 

1,092 

Fnlton  .... 

914 

35 

33,040 

26,432 

14 

30 

420 

420 

917 

94.451 

17 

1.965 

Oibson  .... 

511 

78 

39.&58 

31.886 

31 

95 

2.915 

2,945  1 

456 

44,232 

27 

1,944 

Orant 

900 

37 

33,300 

2«S.640 

30 

40 

1.200 

1.200  1 

978 

88,998 

31 

1,953 

Greene  .... 

614 

60 

36.810 

29.472 

60 

40 

2,400 

2.400  ' 

594 

60r588 

68 

5.440 

Hamilton.  .  . 

1.122 

34 

38,148 

3).5I8 

44 

51 

2.244 

2.244  1 

1,061 

63,660 

51 

3.162 

Hancock  .  .  . 

516 

47 

24.252 

19.402 

27 

86 

2.322 

2,322  ! 

533 

42,640 

19 

1,387 

Harriion      .  . 

1.272 

43 

54,696 

43,757 

20 

78 

1,560 

1.560 

1.896 

93,5.32 

16 

hm 

Hendricks  .  ■ 

l/)87 

74 

80.438 

64,330 

26 

45 

1.170 

1,170 

981 

83,385 

24 

1,776 

Henry.  .... 

796 

63 

50,148 

40.118 

40 

64 

2,560 

2,560 

814 

85,470 

42 

2,604 

Howard.   .  .  . 

901 

50 

45,0'-0 

36/)IO 

40 

58 

2,320 

2,3-20 

811 

90.832 

33 

2,046 

Huntington.  . 

1,214 

26 

31r')64 

25,251 

31 

50 

1,550 

1,550 

1,107 

111.593 

27 

1,539 

Jackson.  .  .  . 

544 

37 

20.128 

16.102 

19 

40 

760 

760 

518 

39,886 

21 

2,100 

Jasper   .... 

611 

91 

55,601 

44,481 

28 

70 

1,960 

1,960 

592 

61,568 

24 

3,600 

Jay        ... 

982 

26 

25,532 

20,426 

31 

85 

2,635 

2,635 

1.016 

69.088 

26 

1,690 

Jefferson  .  .  . 

916 

74 

67,784 

54,^03 

49 

142 

6,958 

6,968 

876 

118,*^60 

54 

8,640 

Jennings  .  .  . 

430 

83 

35,690 

28,552 

31 

61 

1,891 

1,891 

426 

47,286 

23 

2,576- 

21^8 


BOABD   OF   AGRICULTURB. 


POTATOES— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 


Irish  Potatoes,  1892. 


m 


9 


OS 


•3.2  S 


SWBBT  POTATOBS,  1892. 


ee 

< 


-3g 


Iribh 
Potatoes,  189h 


9 

08 


2e 


SWUT 

Potatoes,'91. 


o 

O 
< 


SB 


Johnson 
Knox  .  . 
KoBoiuBko 
Las  range 
Lake  .  . 

Laporte  . 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin  . 
Miami   . 
Monroe . 
Montgomery 
Morgan . 

Newton  . 
Noble.  . 
'Ohio   .  . 
Orange  . 
Owen  .  . 

Parke  . . 
Perry .  . 
Pike.     . 

Porter . 
Posey  .  . 

Pulaski . 
Putnam  . 
Randolph 
Ripley. . 
Rush  .  . 

Seott  .  . 
Shelby  . 
Spencer . 
Starke. . 
Steuben. 

St.  Joseph . 
SuUiran . 
Switzerland 
Tippecanoe 
Tipton  . 


Union . 
Vanderburgh 
Vermillion  . 
Vigo. 

Wabash  . .  . 
Warren  .  .  . 
Warrick.  . 
Washington 

Wayne  ... 
Wells  .... 
White  .... 
Whitley..  . 


Total  . 


318 

43 

13,(74 

844 

102 

86.088 

1,272 

36 

45,792 

1,542 

51 

78,642 

1,986 

62 

123,132 

2,184 

45 

98.280 

416 

35 

14,580 

607 

60 

36,420 

4^96 

46 

211,416 

1,217 

48 

58,416 

380 

57 

22,230 

1,087 

37 

40,219 

501 

64 

32.864 

616 

96 

59,136 

590 

54 

31,860 

500 

62 

31,000 

980 

44 

43,120 

716 

27 

19,332 

319 

48 

15312 

462 

66 

30,492 

586 

66 

88.676 

1,U23 

66 

67,518 

684 

88 

60,192 

1,607 

37 

55,759 

894 

56 

50,064 

922 

42 

38,724 

646 

70 

45.220 

760 

40 

30,400 

744 

69 

51,-^ 

716 

61 

43,676 

540 

25 

13,500 

680 

61 

41,480 

2,324 

63 

146.412 

386 

50 

19300 

704 

36 

25,344 

2,076 

56 

116,256 

616 

28 

17,248 

1,841 

27 

49,707 

1.595 

80 

mfioo 

494 

40 

19,760 

461 

60 

27,660 

1,842 

61 

12,849 

400 

43 

18,200 

1,533 

38 

58,254 

816 

50 

40.800 

407 

80 

32,560 

1385 

55 

76,175 

471 

66 

31,086 

1.042 

48 

49,996 

968 

36 

i>4«t74o 

618 

64 

S9,5»2 

936 
87,670 

29 
62.7 

27,144 

4,620,647 

$10,939 
68,870 
36,634 
62,914 
68,506 

78,624 
11,664 
29,136 
169,133 
46,733 

17,784 
32,175 
26.291 
47,309 
25,488 

24,800 
34.496 
15,458 
12,250 
24,394 

30,941 

54,014 
48,154 
44,607 
40,051 

30,979 
36.17rt 
24320 
41.069 
34,941 

10,«00 
33,184 
117,130 
15,440 
20,275 

93.005 
13,79S 
39.766 
102,080 
15,808 

22,128 
10.279 
14.560 
46,603 

32,640 
26.048 
60.940 
24,871 

39,997 
27,878 
30,642 
21,715 


$3,696,581 


22 
87 
36 
16 
30 

42 
18 
36 
327 
22 

14 
67 
30 
25 
20 

18 
13 
16 
19 
25 

18 
24 
26 
38 
20 

31 
39 
44 
18 
25 

14 
21 

7ft 

30  !  50 

33  .  40 


28 
108 
50 
40 
45 

30 
50 
123 
40 
20 

37 
40 
72 
81 
88 

60 
30 
88 
58 
51 

50 
38 
100 
50 
80 

30 
53 
30 
100 
59 

50 

132 

78 


116 
32 
31 
44 
18 

11 

72 

30 

186 

17 
21 
94 
19 

98 
36 
24 
22 


3.569 


56 
25 
50 
113 
70 

68 
88 
60 
30 

75 

50 
75 
90 

49 
40 
65 
45 


61 


616 

$616 

316 

9.396 

9,396 

816 

1,800 

1,800 

1,148 

640 

640 

1,467 

1,350 

1,350 

2,317 

1.260 

1,?60 

2,296 

900 

900 

364 

4,428 

4.428 

5fc0 

13.080 

13,080 

4,876 

440 

440 

1,141 

518 

518 

416 

2,680 

2,680 

1,086 

2,160 

2,160 

581 

2,025 

2,625 

1,760 

1,760 

620 

1,080 

1,080 

487 

390 

390 

1,027 

1,408 

1,408 

644 

1,102 

1,102 

354 

1,275 

1,275 

417 

900 

900 

614 

912 

912 

1,027 

2,600 

2.600 

647 

1,900 

1,900 

1,416 

1,600 

1,600 

721 

930 

930 

1,042 

2,067 

2,067 

584 

1,8-20 

1,S20 

790 

1,800 

1,800 

891 

1,475 

1,475 

694 

700 

700 

401 

2,772 

2,772 

718 

5.850 

5,850 

2,490 

1/iOO 

1^500 

347 

1,320 

1,320 

781 

5,800 

5,800 

2,184 

800 

800 

596 

1,550 

1,5.50 

1,761 

4,972 

4.972 

1,622 

1,260 

1.260 

521 

748 

743 

418 

6.336 

6336 

1,701 

1,800 

1.800 

411 

5,580 

5,580 

1,491 

1,275 

1,275 

917 

1.050 

1,050 

374 

7,050 

7,050 

1,541 

1.710 

1.710 

321 

4,803 

4,803 

986 

1,440 

1,440 

1,122 

1,560 

1,560 

670 

990 

990 

904 

217,709 

$217,709 

85,921 

31,600 

26 

90,656 

94 

99,876 

33 

132,030 

18 

273,406 

34 

1794)68 

27 

31,668 

19 

69,604» 

41 

240.680 

318 

104,972 

78 

33,280 

16 

141.180 

75 

29,19u 

22 

35.441 

25 

60,760 

18 

46,752 

15 

90376 

11 

40,67'Z 

10 

56,640 

21 

22,101 

27 

38.682 

13 

103,7^ 

19 

38,820 

18 

130,272 

43 

59,843 

22 

64,604 

27 

40,880 

33 

66360 

36 

84,645 

14 

66,224 

27 

20,050 

15 

73,936 

23 

149,400 

64 

24,29U 

17 

13,277 

21 

165,984 

108 

37,548 

27 

110,W:^ 

19 

178,420 

47 

52,100 

22 

50,160 

14 

163.296 

66 

21372 

15 

95.424 

185 

116,459 

27 

39,644 

19 

123.280 

111 

38,520 

14 

96,628 

117 

100,980 

18 

107,260 

17 

97,632 

16 
3339 

7388,701 

1300 

1L56S 

1,600 

90O 

1370 

13W 
1380 


15300 
1,0« 

1.600 
9375 
1376 
1325 
1300 

1375 

605 

6S) 

1.470 

1309 

7«0 
2375 

laio 

2,150 
1,^ 

1,4S5 
2,442 
2320 

13S0 

825 
1366 
5.760 

850 
1301 

5340 
2395 
950 
43^ 
1.760 

700 

83i0 

1360 

10325 

1390 
1,140 
9.213 
1332 

6.661 
1,S74 
1300 


♦ 
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TOBACCO. 


THE  YIELD  BY  COUNTIES. 


Statement  showing  by  counties  the  acreage  planted  in  tobacco  in  I892|  the-  ^ 
yield  per  acre,  and  total  product  in  pounds  and  the  value  of  the  crop ;  also  the- 
acreage  and  product  in  1891. 


COUNTIES. 

« 

Aore- 
afce  in 
.  1892. 

Yield 

Per 

Acre. 

Pounds 

Product 

in 

Pounds, 

1892. 

Value 
of  Crop. 

Acre- 
age in 
1891. 

Product 

in 

Pounds, 

1891. 

AdAins m 

Allen 

•     •            • 

$648 

'  '  'so 

Bartholomew .     

27 

400 

10,800 

21,000 

Benton 

Blaoktord 

Boone.      

Brown 

Carroll 

216 

1,800 

388,800 

23,328 

185 

111,000 

CaM «... 

*  2,707 

■     110 

Clark 

96 

475 

45,125 

55,000 

Clay 

Clinton 

13 

27 

116 

133 

500 
545 
450 
475 

6,500 
14,715 
52.200 
63,175 

390 
88:^ 

3,132 
3,790. 

12 

25 

110 

120 

6XC0 

t^rawford 

22.500 

Daviess 

77.000 

Dearbotn* 

120,000 

I>eeatur 

Dekalb 

Delaware 

■    81,765 

'  1,070 

Duoois 

1,185 

1,150 

1,362.750 

865,000 

Elkhart 

Payette 

*    14,^ 

•             •      • 

855 

•     •      •      • 

23 

Floyd     

30 

475 

11,500 

Fountain 

Er^nklin 

I^Dlton 

Oib^on 

100 

14 

106 

500 
450 
700 

50,000 

6,300 

74,200 

3,000 

378 

4,452 

108 
12 
95 

64,800 

tJritnt 

18.000 

Greene 

66,000 

Uamtlton 

iXanc'jck      .....      ........ 

Harrison      

37 

1,000 

37,000 

2,220 

■ 

40 

6,600 

Hendiick.'^ 

Heury. 

11 

650 

7,150 

429 

14 

11,200 

Howard 

Hantinffton 

Jackson    

Jay      

■     410 
20 

615 
30 

700 
5UU 

430.500 
15,000 

25,830 
900 

385.000 

Jennings 

10,000 

300 
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TOBACCO— Continued. 


COUNTIES. 

A*e- 

agein 

1892. 

Tield 

Per 

Acre. 

Pounds 

Products 

in  Pounds. 

1892. 

Value 
of  Crop. 

Acre- 
age in 
1891. 

Produet 

in 

Pounds, 

1891. 

Johnson    

184 

475 

87,400 

85,244 

12 

9,600 

ICnox  

Kosciusko 

•Latrrange 

Lake  .  .' 

Laporte 

• 

Lawrence 

27 

500 

13,500 

*  '810 

35 

12.500 

Madison 

Marion     

35 

450 

15,760 

945 

28 

16.800 

Marshall 

Martin 

19 

400 

7,600 

456 

23 

.  •  •  • 

24 

11,500 

Miami 

Monroe 

18 
22 

700 

22.500 
15.400 

1.350 
924 

31,200 

^lontgomery 

Morgan 

10,200 

Newton 

■Noble 

•  .  .  ^ 

■           •           •           • 

125 

51 
40 

24 
240 
750 

Ohio 

130 
47 
53 

16 
196 
697 

550 
800 
700 

600 
738 
700 

71.500 
37.600 
37.100 

9.600 
143,668 
487,900 

4,290 
2,256 
2,226 

576 

8.620 

29,274 

1O6.200 

'Orange     

53,040 

Owen 

20X00 

Parke 

16.800 

Perry 

192.000 

Pike 

450.000 

Posev 

PalRskl 

'Putnam 

13 
63 
24 

400 
600 
800 

5,200 
37,800 
19,200 

312 
2,268 

•     •      •     •      ■ 

14 

54 
23 

4.200 

Randolph 

45.900 
20.700 

Rush • 

Scott      

12 

40 

3»287 

1.400 

1,000 

750 

16.800 

40,000 

2366.250 

1.152 

2.400 

141.915 

15 

42 

3,341 

OiWO 

Shelby 

34,650 

Ppepcer 

2.783.063 

Siarke 

Steuben 

St.  Joseph 

SuIUvaa 

Switzerland 

Tinnecanoe 

•      •      «      • 

30 
1.496 

*  '800 
933 

*  *24.600 
1,395,768 

•     •      ■      • 

1,440 
83,715 

.  .  •  • 

35 

1,509 

i7JXl6 
1,705,070 

"TiDton 

Union 

•     •      •      •            ■ 

15,500 

930 

■      •      « 

432 

2.628 

'  195,648 
3.285 

16,096 

'   32 

•      •             • 

15 

25 

'  3.940 
75 

155 

Vanderburgh 

31 

509 

22,400 

Vermillion 

Vigo       

16 
29 

450 
1,200 

7,200 
34,800 

9.000 

Wabash 

25,000 

Warren 

Warrick 

Washington .  . 

Wayne  

4.076 
73 

185 

800 
750 

1.450 

3,260.800 
54,750 

268,250 

2,994.400 
56,250 

170,500 

Wells 

White 

Whitley 

•      •  g 

13,574 

7255i 

11,074,211 

1663,896 

U,818 

10,720323 
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LIVE  STOCK. 


Number. 


Average 
Price. 


Value. 


Horses 

Mnlea 

Mileh  oowa     

Oxen  and  other  oattle 

Sheep 

Hoga 


725.256 
56^1 

657,048 
1.085,2S6 
1,161.702 
2,586380 


173  61 

76  39 

28  25 

19  28 

3  70 

494 


$53,388,703 

4,324,014 

15,276.366 

20,925320 

4.298,763 

12,787,061 


Proceedings  of  State  Associations  of  Indiana  State 

Dairy  Association. 


The  Indiana  State  Dairy  Association  held  its  Third  Annual  Session  in  the  lec- 
ture room  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricultare,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Tharsdaj 
and  Friday,  January  5th  and  6th,  1893. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  ▲.  M.,  by  the  President,  G.  S.  Plumb, 
who  announced  that  the  firat  thing  on  the  program  was  the  report  of  the  Secret&ry- 
Treasurer,  and  requested  tbat«it  be  read. 

Mm.  Laora  D.Worley,  as  Secretary  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  submitted  th» 
following  report : 

Mr,  President  and^embers  of  the  Assoeiaiion: 

The  following  itemized  report  is  made  showing  receipts  and  disbursements  for 
the  year  ending  December  31,  1892 : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  from  1891 |8  23 

For  membership ' 42  00 

For  advertising  in  report 130  00 

For  sale  of  dairy  products  at  State  Fair. 84  37 

Total  receipt* $264  60 

DISBUBSBld  ENTB. 

For  pnblibhing  report $50  OO 

For  publishing  premium  list 4  12 

For  sundries  at  Fair,  tinware,  etc 4  35 

For  premiums  at  Fair 38  00 

For  hotel  bills,  Indianapolis  and  Chicago,  soliciting 16  2& 

For  stenographer 15  00 

For  stationery 6  00 

For  Prof.  Farrington's  expenses      10  00 

For  membership  cards  .   .           *   *    •  5  00 

For  C.  B.  Harris,  circulars 10  16- 

For  mail  log  reports,  wrappers  and  postage '.  19  95^ 

For  pr<»gram8  for  1893 ^2  00 

For  Prof.  Plumb  for  postage •. 3  00 

For  exp.  charges  ($3.50)  certificates  (.77) 4  27 

Balance  on  hand 76  50 


Total  disbureemenU $264  6a 
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President  Plumb.  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treaflurer. 
What  is  to  be  done  with  the  same? 

Mr,  Monrad.    I  mo?e  the  adoption  of  the  report  as  read. 

Carried 

President  Plumb,  The  next  thing  on  the  program  is  the  report  of  the  standing 
committees  left  over  from  last  session,  and  I  believje  that  I  am  the  chairman  of  the 
only  standing  committee  left  over.  A  committee  was  to  take  some  action  with  re- 
gard to  the  incorpoiation  of  this  Association.  The  amount  necessary  to  make  the 
Association  an  incorporated  body  is  $27.00.  Some  of  the  members  do  not  think  it 
wise  to  make  such  a  payment  on  account  of  the  weak  condition  of  the  treasury,  as 
we  really  have  no  inoome  excepting  that  derived  from  the  membership  fee.  We 
will  hope  that  the  condition  of  the  treasury  will  be  more  flattering  by  onr  next  ses- 
sion. Another  committee  to  look  after  legislative  matters  was  composed  of  Mrs. 
Meredith,  Senator  Mount  and  myself.  A  bill,  the  interest  of  which  we  are  dele- 
gated to  look  after,  was  to  prevent  deception  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  dairy 
products.  This  bill  which  we  did  not  succeed,  two  years  ago,  in  getting  before  the 
Legislature,  has  been  taken  up  again,  as  it  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  defective 
to  warrant  any  other  measures.  We  have  the  aseAirance  from  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential members  of  the  Senate  and  House  that  they  will  use  their  efforts,  and 
make  a  vigorous  fight  for  this  bill.  I  am  sure  that,  with  the  funds  at  our  disposal,, 
if  this  matter  is  pushed  with  the  proper  amount  of  seal,  we  will  succeed  in  getting 
it  through.  I  shall  give  the  bill  to  members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to-day. 
Senator  Mount  has  agreed  to  give  us  his  vigorous  support  I  have  consulted  half 
a  dozen  members  of  both  houses,  and  will  place  the  bill  in  the  hands  of  the  ma- 
jority party  in  the  Senate  with  the  assurance  that  it  will  receive  the  most  earnest 
consideration  of  the  same. 

Sykester  Johnson,    I  should  like  to  present  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Indiana  State  Dairy  Association  that 
the  Indiana  Legislature  should  make  a  liberal  additional  appropriation  for  the 
Indiana  Board  of  World's  Fair  Managers  to  enable  said  Managers  to  make  the  best 
possible  display  of  Indiana  products  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition* 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  this  Association  that  it  will  require  as 
much  as  $2,000  for  the  special  purpose  of  collection  and  display  of  the  Dairy  prod- 
ucts of  Indiana  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  and  that  we  request  the 
Board  of  World's  Fair  Managers  of  Indiana  to  set  apart  a  liberal  sum  for  that  pur 
pose. 

Mr.  E,  L,  Fumess.    I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

Carried. 

President  Plumb.    The  next  thing  on  the  program  is  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
'dent,  to  which  I  now  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention 
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SOME  DAIRY  PROBLEMS. 


BY  G.  &  PLUMB. 


There  was  organized  in  this  city  in  1877  a  State  Dairymen's  Association.  So> 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  held  its  last  meeting  in  1882.  For  four  or  five 
jetLTi  a  few  of  its  members  met  either  in  the  Capitol  Baildinjr»  or  at  the  State  Fair 
grounds  and  tried  to  keep  the  fire  of  life  burning.  In  the  State  AgricQltaral  re- 
ports for  the  years  referred  to,  you  will  find  brief  reports  of  the  work  of  this  old  As- 
sociation, and  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  this  orffanisation  was  not  aggr<>88ive  in 
itA  work,  had  little  or  no  income,  and  never  published  any  reports  other  than  those 
in  tbe  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  membership  was  rather  small,  and  the  amount 
received  by  the  Treasurer  in  1882  for  such  was  but  $2.00.  Messrs.  W.  H.  Broaddus, 
George  Jackson,  and  Sylvester  Johnson,  members  of  this  Association,  were  promi- 
nently identified  with  the  old  one.  It  is  a  self-evident  fact  that  people  organixe 
for  a  purpose,  but  that,  if  they  do  not  in  a  measure  endeavor  to  accomplish  that 
for  which  they  have  organized,  the  scheme  sooner  or  later  becomes  defunct. 

On  January  15, 1891,  the  now  existing  State  Dairy  Association  was  organized, 
and  for  the  third  time  I  have  the  honor  to  ofier  for  your  consideration  the  Presi- 
dent's address.  Haviof;  thus  had  a  career  of  two  years  it  would  seem  pertinent 
that  a  brief  outline  be  given  of  the  work  aocompli<*hed  by  the  Association  in  this 
time,  that  it  may  commend  itself  to  its  present  as  well  as  prospective  supporters, 
and  so  grow  more  useful  and  powerful.  This  growth  and  influence  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  ways: 

An  annual  report  has  be<>n  published  each  year  as  an  independent  volume^ 
chronicling  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  in  full.  It  was  reasoned,  and  prop- 
erly, that  the  work  of  thi^  organization  could  not  be  satisfactorily  placed  before  the 
public,  unless  in  print,  and  made  available  to  tho^  interested  in  dairying. 

The  membership  shown  in  the  first  annual  report  was  twenty-six ;  in  the 
second  report,  thirty-seven  ;  and  by  January  1,  1893,  it  had  passed  the  forty 
mark.  This  represents  piid  membership,  and  it  is  an  indication  of  a  good  healthy 
growth. 

The  appointment  of  judges  of  dairy  cattle  at  the  State  Fair  had  not,  previoni 
to  1891,  always  given  general  satisfaction,  in  that  men  were  appointed  who  were 
familiar  with  beef,  and  not  dairy  cattle.  At  the  request  of  this  Association,  in 
1891  the  dairy  cattle  at  the  State  Fair  were  judged  by  men  recommended  by  this 
Association  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  In  189^  a  member  of  the  Dairy  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  C.  B.  Harris,  wa<9  Superintendent  of  this  class  at  the  Fair,  and  made  it  the 
most  successful  dairy  cattle  exhibition  ever  held  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  much  interest  was  taken  in  the  success  of  this  exhibit  by  mem* 
bers  of  the  Association  ssdisting  in  the  work. 

A  dairy  building  and  department  at  the  State  Fair  has  not  until  the  year  1892. 
been  in  existence.     At  the  request  of  this  Association,  through  the  influence  of  a. 
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committee  of  the  same,  the  State  Board  of  Agricaltare  erected  on  the  fair  grounds 
a  dair^  building,  and  gave  it  into  the  superintendencj  of  members  of  this  Associa- 
tion. This  dairy  bnilding  is  to  be  enlarged,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Indiana,  inducements  are  offered  to  her  people  to  exhibit  their  dairy  wares  in 
saitable  accommodations  at  the  fair  grounds.  This  work,  in  itself,  has  more  than 
paid  for  the  existence  of  the  Dairy  Aesociation. 

A  circular  of  information  on  the  establishment  of  creameries  was  issued  by  a 
committee  of  the  Association  in  1892,  and  distributed  to  over  six  hundred  peri- 
odicals in  Indiana,  and  widely  published.  This  circular  gave  certain  suggestions 
to  persons  intending  to  launch  in  the  creamery  or  dairy  business,  that  they  might 
expend  their  funds  for  this  purpose  intelligently,  and  establish  the  business  on  a 
sound  basis,  and  not  through  the  ill  advice  of  creamery  sharps,  interested  only  in 
selling  farmers  high  priced  outfits  entirely  too  elaborate  for  the  surrounding  con- 
ditions and  milk  supply.  That  this  circular  is  endorsed,  it  is  enough  to  cay  that 
within  the  last  month  I  have  received  two  letters,  one  from  one  of  the  highest 
dairy  authorities  in  Wisconsin,  and  the  other  from  a  well-known  dairy  firm  in 
Vermont  I  quote  from  the  Wisconsin  letter:  "  Can  you  not  send  me  some  copies, 
the  more  the  better,  of  that  circular?  That  was  a  wise  move  for  your  State  *  *." 
The  call  from  Vermont  was  for  a  quantity  of  these  circulars  for  distribution 
with  words  of  commendation  o£  our  course  in  publishing  it. 

The  Indiana  Dairy  exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Expoeition  If,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Board  of  ManagerR,  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  this 
Association,  which  will  insure  a  hearty  effort  towards  a  successful  display.  To  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  may  be  given  generous  credit  for  earnest  and  effective 
work  in  this  cause. 

A  two  days'  program,  made  up  of  ^almost  entirely  new  speakers,  supplants  the 
previous  one  day  programs  and  with  all  due  respect  to  those  who  have  honored  us 
with  their  words  here  at  the  first  two  meetings,  I  anticipate  even  better  things  to 
come  in  the  present  session. 

Entirely  aside  fiom  the  work  which  I  have  enumerated,  I  believe  tbat  the  per- 
sons who  have  attended  these  meetings  thus  far  will  agree  that  they  have  been 
benefited  by  this  social  contact  with  kindred  workers  to  a  profitable  extent.  Here 
•ie  where  dairymen  may  exchange  experiences,  get  new  points  in  business,  brush  up 
rusty  ideas,  and  so  get  out  of  the  ruts  and  go  home  stimulated  with  enough  good 
mental  pabulum  to  last  till  we  meet  again. 

But  this  work  is  not  enough,  it  is  but  the  beginning  of  what  should  come  in  the 
future  to  form  a  most  important  relationship  between  the  Dairy  AEsociation,  and 
the  dairy  interests  of  Indiana.  There  are  dairy  problems  to  be  solved  of  all  de- 
grees of  importance,  and  to  some  of  these,  as  bearing  upon  the  future  work  of  the 
Association,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention. 

In  1890,  Indiana,  according  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Statistician,  possessed  608,378  milch  cows,  ranking  this  State  tenth  in  number  of 
milch  cows.  Of  the  ten  States  in  question,  those  of  Indiana  and  Wisconsin  had  an 
average  value  of  $21.50,  ranking  fifth  in  this  respect,  with  ^ew  York  first. 

20 — Bd.  of  Aqr. 
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According  to  State  Statistician  Peelle,  there  were  produced  in  1890  in  Indiana 
157,320,236  eallons  of  milk  or  1,359,246,839  pounds.  Assuming  that  25  pounds  of 
this  milk  will  make  one  pound  of  hutter,  we  get  54,369,873  pounds  of  butter  oi*  89.3 
pounds  of  butter  from  each  cow.  If  New  York  milch  cows  do  not  average  over  125 
pounds  of  butter  per  year,  as  is  claimed,  I  do  not  believe  that  Indiana  cows,  with 
the  large  percentage  of  beef  stock  that  we  have  in  this  State,  will  give  an  average 
jield  of  over  90  pounds  of  butter  per  year.  Yet,  if  we  assume  that  the  butter  sold 
in  the  State  fetches  an  average  price  of  12}  cents  a  pound  the  year  around,  these 
animals  will  bring  in  butter  $11.25  per  cow,  as  the  entire  butter  value  of  their 
milk.  The  additional  value  of  the  skim  milk  will  not  carry  the  proceeds  from  the 
cow  above  $15.00. 

There  are  various  agencies  which  tend  to  produce  this  100  instead  of  300 
pound  butter  cow ;  the  remedying  of  several  of  which  will  be  problems  for  us  to 
assist  in  solving. 

One  day  last  December  I  traveled  150  miles  in  a  straight  line  over  Indiana. 
The  air  was  very  cold  and  filled  with  snow  flakes,  yet  for  86  miles  of  the  way,  I 
saw  hupdreds  of  gaunt  cows  standing  humped  up  in  corn  fields  in  that  storm,  nib- 
bling at  the  standing  corn  stalks.  That  sight  was  a  disgrace  to  our  State  and  a  re- 
flection upon  the  intelligence  of  the  owners  of  the  stock  in  question.  In  cold 
weather  the  animal  heat  is  constantly  ppent  in  trying  to  counteract  the  effects  of 
reduced  air  tem]:)erature surrounding  the  body.  Experiments  in  feeding  livestock 
have  shown  that  animals  sheltered  in  winter  will  produce  greater  returns,  and  eat 
less  food  than  those  exposed.  This  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  both 
cattle  and  pigs.  Dairy  cattle  are  essentially  nervous  in  constitution,  and  come- 
quently  they  will  suffer  more  from  neglect  than  will  phlegmatic  beefy  ones.  We 
know  that  this  condition  of  things  exists,  that  milch  cows  are  turned  into  the  fields 
in  severe  winter  weather,  made  to  secure  a  part  of  their  food  from  corn  fields  and 
straw  stacks,  are  given  only  icy  water  from  running  streams,  and  are,  in  short, 
roundly  abused.  How  is  this  serious  condition  of  affairs  to  be  remedied?  By  a 
gradual  process  of  education,  covering  many  years.  But  some  members  of  this 
Association  can,  I  believe,  assist  in  the  work  in  this  way  :  Let  some  yearly  records 
of  the  work  of  certain  dairy  herds  be  kept  and  publif^hed  by  the  Association,  not 
only  in  the  annual  dairy  report,  but  in  some  dairy  circulars,  to  be  distributed  by 
thousands  over  the  State,  showing  the  number  of  animals  kept,  food  fed,  and  its 
cost,  the  kind  of  summer  and  winter  care  given,  yield  in  milk,  butter  or  cheese,  and 
the  average  iocome  per  cow.  Very  brief,  comparatively  inexpensive  pamphlets 
of  such  a  character  would  be  widely  read  and  quoted,  and  would  convey  the  lesson 
of  the  profits  to  be  secured  from  the  proper  care  of  milch  slock,  that  would  he  felt 
in  building  up  an  intelligent  and  economical  dairy  industry. 

To  go  further,  the  rank  of  Indiana  as  a  dairy  State  depends  upon  the  class  of 
cows  we  are  milking.  If  our  dairymen  are  studying  their  business,  they  will  not 
keep  beef  stock  for  milk  production,  and  yet  many  do.  It  is  not  the  biggest  ani- 
mal nor  largest  udder  that  produces  the  most  milk.  It  is  the  dairy  cow  bred  to 
make  milk,  the  daughter  of  a  dairy  cow,  out  of  a  dairy  cow,  with  the  neoessary  in- 
herent qualities  of  the  class 
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How  are  we  to  develop  more,  aod  better  dairy  stock?  is  an  important 
problem.  Aside  from  tbe  up-lifting  influence  of  this  Association,  in  this  direction, 
there  are  two  methods,  one  of  which  is  now  in  practice  to  a  limited  extent,  while 
the  other  I  believe  to  be  equally  practical. 

First  Owners  of  Jersey  cattle  who  can  show  an  authentic  production  of  four- 
teen or  more  pounds  of  butter  from  one  female,  under  certain  conditions  of  test,  in 
seven  days,  as  certified  to  by  reliable  witnesses,  have  this  record  placed  in  the 
official  butter  tests  of  Jersey  cows  published  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  01  lib. 
Between  two  and  three  thousand  such  tests  have  already  been  published.  The 
Holf*tein-Friesian  Association  of  America  has  an  advanced  registry  for  cattle  of 
this  breed.  The  rules  governing  such  registration  are  somewhat  comprehensive, 
but  the  foUowinfl;  extract  from  them  will  show  the  point  I  wish  to  bring  out :  "A 
cow  to  be  eligible  to  this  register  must  have  borne  a  calf  and  made  an  authenti- 
cated record  as  follows,  vis.:  If  calving  on  the  day  she  is  two  yeara  of  age  a 
record  of  not  less  than  nine  pounds  of  butter,  in  seven  consecutive  days,  or  not  less 
than  6.500  pounds  of  milk  in  ten  consecutive  months,  or  not  les4  than  354  pounds 
of  milk  in  ten  consecutive  days,  previous  to  eight  months  from  and  after  dates  of 
calving,  in  which  last  case  she  shall  have  made  another  record  of  118  pounds  in 
ten  consecutive  days  after  such  period  of  eight  months.  And  for  every  day  a  cow 
exceeds  two  years  of  age  at  date  of  calving  in  the  ''Two  year  form,''  the  lequire- 
ment  of  tbe  ten  months  record  shall  be  increased  3.83  pounds;  the  requirement  of 
tbe  early  ten  days'  record  .21  of  a  pound  ;  the  requirement  of  the  latter  ten  days' 
record  9.100  of  an  ounce."  A  requirement  is  also  prescribed  for  three  and  four 
years  forms,  and  for  full  age  form  also,  which  latter  I  quote  :  "  If  calving  on  the 
day  she  is  five  years  of  age  a  record  of  not  less  than  15  pounds  of  butter  in  seven 
consecutive  months,  or  not  leFS  than  589  pounds  of  milk  in  ten  consecutive  daya, 
previous  to  eight  months  from  and  after  date  of  calving,  in  which  last  case  she 
shall  have  made  another  record  of  not  less  than  197  pounds  in  ten  consecutive 
days,  after  such  a  period  of  eight  months. 

The  Guernsey  and  Red  Poll  Association  have  also  within  the  past  year  taken 
action  with  a  similar  aim  in  view.  It  is  obviouB  that  these  tests  will  tend  towards 
a  materially  higher  development  of  our  dairy  cattle,  and  it  is  a  commendable 
thing  that  Jersey  breeders  should  have  began  this  work  about  ten  year«  ago.  Let 
us  agitate  the  introduction  of  pure  bred  dairy  stock  as  the  first  step  and  along  with 
tbe  introduction  of  more  herds  of  this  character  will  come  the  upward  develop- 
ment. 

i!keond.  In  Europe,  for  centuries,  the  governments  of  certain  countries  have 
patronized  some  breeds  of  live  stock.  The  French  government  has  aided  in 
developing  the  Coach  horse  by  appointing  official  expert  inspectors  to  qualify 
breeding  animals,  according  as  they  approached  a  given  standard,  offering  in  the 
one  case  a  money  bonu%  in  the  other  certificat<>s  of  merit.  The  German  Coach 
horse  has  in  somewhat  a  like  manner,  received  government  patronage.  The  result 
of  this  system  has  been  to  develop  a  uniform  and  high  standard  of  animals. 
What  would  be  the  influence,  thirk  you,  if  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture were  to  have  a  board  of  official  inspectors  of  breeds  of  cattle,  to  give  certi- 
ficates of  merit  or  honorable  mention  of  animals  or  herds?    It  would  result  in  a 
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wonderful  upward  moyement  in  the  general  cattle  development  of  the  coantrj, 
that  would  dwarf  into  insignificance  the  salaries  of  inspectors.  The  scrub  would 
get  rarer  and  rarer,  and  the  gospel  of  300  pounds  cows  would  be  preached  from 
every  township.  These  things  must  come,  and  the  ^ ay  is  not  far  distant,  I  believe, 
when  the  few  fine  herds  of  dairy  cattle  scattered  over  the  land  will  be  greatly 
augmented.  If  you  wish  to  get  a  conception  of  the  number  of  poor  dairy  cows  we 
have,  travel  over  the  country  and  try  to  buy  a  good  one.  Within  a  very  few  years 
the  co-operative  creamery  has  become  an  important  factor  in  the  dairy  interests  of 
the  State.  I  am  informed  that  over  one  hundred  ereameries  have  been  erected, 
and  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  invested  in  them.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  visit  some  of  these.  I  have  had  reports  from  reliable  parties 
concerning  others,  and  the  members  of  the  Association,  I  am  sure,  have  heard 
much  concerning  the  success  of  their  operations.  There  are  some  succepseo  among 
these  creameries,  but  the  percentage  of  failure  is  too  large.  Indiana  has  been  an 
unusually  good  field  for  the  creamery  outfit  houses  to  work,  for  the  reason  that 
pur  existing  dairy  laws  are  almost  useless,  thereby  allowing  creameries  to  manu- 
facture products  that  are  as  illegitimate  as  oleomargarine  when  sold  under  the 
name  of  butter,  and  much  more  harmful.  I  refer  to  skimmed  or  filled  cheese  as  a 
special  illustration. 

The  establishment  of  every  co-operative  creamery,  making  good  butter  or 
cheese,  and  paying  its  stockholders  a  profit,  is  a  blessing  to  the  community.  But 
the  creamery  firm  that  sends  its  agents  into  an  un worked  field,  where  cows  are 
scarce  and  so  agitates  the  subject  as  to  cause  the  erection  and  equipment  of  a 
building  which  will  require  a  large  milk  supply  to*  maintain  it  and  pay  a  profit 
while  engaged  in  legal  business,  is  a  long  way  from  doing  the  farmers  of  that 
vicinity  a  favor.*  The  argument  has  been  presented  to  me  that,  if  the  farmers  have 
not  got  more  sense  than  to  go  into  this  thing  unintelligently,  they  themselves  are 
to  blame  and  ought  to  pay  the  penalty.  Without  dincusnng  such  a  two-sided 
question,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  such  a  business  policy  has  a  pernicious  effect,  and  it 
is  as  the  result  of  this  same  policy  in  Indiana  that  we  have  so  many  unfavor- 
able comments  upon  our  creameries  Too  expensive  plants,  ignorant  butter  and 
cheese  makers  and  lack  of  milk  are  the  principal  reasons  why  so  many  creameries 
in  Indiana  and  Illinois  are  idle  and  in  the  hands  of  receivers. 

The  members  of  this  Association  are  interested  in  whatever  pertains  to  our 
dairy  welfare.  The  creamery  business  i8,*in  part,  a  reason  for  the  existence  of  the 
State  Dairy  Af-saciation,  and  the  success  of  the  one  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon 
the  success  of  the  other.  The  creamery  should  be  supported,  and  we  must  use  our 
influence  in  its  behalf.  The  more  the  employes  and  stockholderd  of  creameries 
identify  themselves  with  the  State  Bairy  Association,  the  more  effective  can  we 
make  our  work  in  their  behalf. 

At  this  time  we  find  ourselves  confronted  by  the  important  problem  of  how  we 
can  assist  certain  communities  in  reviving  the  creamery  interests  there  lying  stag- 
nant, and  thus  building  up  an  intelligent  and  important  dairy  trade.  There  are 
various  ways  to  assist  in  bringing  this  about,  as  it  seems  to  me.  First,  by  the  pub- 
lication and  wide  distribution  of  a  more  comprehensive  circular  of  information  on 
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^be  eooDomical  equipment  of  creameries  and  dairies  than  was  issned  by  tbis  Asso- 
ciation last  year.  This  circular  should  deal  with  facts  and  give  special  informa- 
tion to  communities  lacking  creameries.  Such  action  will  assist  in  preventing 
further  unwise  creamery  ventujres  in  Indiana.  Second,  if  (his  Association  receives 
financial  support .  from  the  Legislature,  a  publication  committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed that  will  issue  at  suitable  intervals  dairy  circulars.  As  appropriate 
material  for  this  purpose  I  would  suggest  reports  from  successful  creameries,  giv- 
ing items  of  cost  of  plant,  tables  of  growth,  methods  of  conducting  the  buBineas, 
patron  support,  rules  of  management,  etc.  Many  secure  success'  only  through 
proJBting  by  the  works  of  others.  Third,  ten  dairy  institutes  per  year,  held  for  two 
or  three  days  in  various  localities  of  the  State,  under  the  auspices  of  this  Associa- 
tion, would,  I  believe,  work  great  good.  For  two  or  three  years  the  New  York 
State  Dairy  Association  has  held  such  institutes  and  the  work  accomplished  by 
them  has  met  with  much  praise.  I  believe  that  active  steps  should  be  taken  by 
this  organization  to  secure  funds  from  the  State  for  this  purpose.  If  the  annual 
Farmers'  Institute  appropriation  is  increased  this  year  it  might  be  possible  for  the 
Dairy  Association  to  have  institutes  through  assistance  from  this  source.  Fourth, 
the  charge  has  been  often  made,  and  I  believe  rightly  so,  that  too  frequently  em- 
ployes in  creameries  have  not  been  skillful  in  their  work  and  lacked  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  handling  milk  and  making  batter  and  cheese.  Last  winter  I 
T'iaited  one  of  these  unprofitable  creameries.  The  maa  io  charge  told  me  that  he  had 
been  driving  the  milk  wagon  until  of  late,  when  he  took  up  the  inside  work,  though 
he  had  had  no  experience  in  butter  making  excepting  that  gained  from  his  pjrede- 
cessor.  And  tobacco  fumes  strongly  impregnated  this  creamery.  Let  us  use  our 
inflnenoe  in  sending  more  meif  to  the  dairy  schools  of  the  country,  where  both 
theory  and  practice  are  thoroughly  taught,  so  that  our  creameries  will  be  managed 
hj  men  who  know  their  business  and  will  make  it  pay.  The  agricultural  colleges 
are  striving  to  place  before  their  patrons  such  educational  advantages  as  are  best 
adapted  to  the  times.  The  dairy  school  is  a  feature  of  this  growth.  That  it  is 
being  appreciated  can  be  seen  in  the  large  support  it  is  having.  If  the  dairymen 
of  Indiana  will  educate  their  sons  and  daughters  in  these  schools  the  result  can 
but  be  profitable  to  the  dairy  interests  of  the  State. 

I  have  suggested  for  your  consideration  some  problems  that  have  occurred  to 
me  as  important.  Most  of  them  are  not  easy  of  solution,  lacking  as  we  do  the 
funds  essential  in  many  ways,  but  the  necessity  of  their  accomplishment  is  none 
the  less  significant.  It  is  very  possible  that  we  shall  have  a  fixed  income  before 
long,  when,  perhaps,  the  work  to  be  done  will  be  expedited.  We  may  rest  as- 
sured, however,  that  the  more  the  Indiana  Dairy  Association  accomplishes  in  the 
direction  suggested  the  greater  will  become  its  influence,  and  the  more  beneficinl 
will  it  be  to  the  State,  and  thus  serve  as  an  example  of  a  society  organized,  not 
simply  to  print  reports,  but  to  help  make  a  better  dairy  industry  in  the  hands  of 
hetter  dairymen. 

Mr.  Monrad's  motion  to  adjourn  for  dinner  was  unanimously  carried. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


The  Aflsociation  was  called  to  order  at  2:00  p.  M.  by  the  Preiiident. 
PretidtrU  Plumb,     We  will  now  lieten  to  a  piiper  by  R.  W.  Furnas,  of  this- 
city,  on 

/  THE  CARE  AND  MARKETING  OF  CREAM. 


BY    B.  W.  FURNAS. 


Daring  the  sammer  of  1886  my  brother-in-law,  W.  A.  Wheeler,  of  this  city, 
visited  his  old  home  in  Orange  County,  New  York.  On  his  return  he  told  me 
that  the  creamery  at  the  little  town  of  Florida,  in  Orange  County,  was  shipping 
cream  to  ice-cream  makers  in  New  York  city,  and  that  sometimes  they  would  send 
cream  that  was  two  weeks  old.  The  manager  of  the  creamery  assured  Mr.  Wheeler 
that  no  chemicals  or  foreign  snbstancea  of  any  kind  was  added  to  the  cream,  and 
yet  the  cream  was  perfectly  sweet. 

I  smiled  my  widest  smile,  and  almost  pitied  Mr.  Wheeler  for  being  so  ^Ui- 
ble  as  to  think  such  a  fairy  story  worth  repeating,  but  at  his  earnest  solicitation  I 
agreed  to  experiment  in  the  same  direction,  but  told  him  that  even  if  such  a  thing 
could  be  done  in  New  York  it  could  not  be  done  in  Indiana.  The  result  of  those 
experiments,  together  with  the  knowledge  of  the 'methods  followed  in  this  New 
York  State  creamery,  have  resulted  in  what  has  been  found  to  be  a  satisfactory* 
method  of  marketing  cream. 

Instead  of  telling  you  how  milk  and  cream  should  be  handled,  I  will  tell  you 
how  milk  was  handled  and  what  the  result.  The  record  I  shall  give  is  that  of  the- 
dairy  of  Horace  Reeve,  of  Friendswood,  Ind ;  time,  summer  of  1892 ;  cow8,  six- 
teen, all  fresh  in  April  and  May,  and  the  ordinary  breed  of  Hendricks  County, 
which  would  be  best  designated  as  a  grade  of  Shorthorns,  with  very  little  or  no 
Jersey  blood  -,  soil,  sandy  loam ;  pasture,  bins  grass  and  clover,  and  about  four 
pounds  of  corn  in  the  ear  to  each  cow  daily  and  no  other  feed;  time  of  milking, 
6  A.  M.  Hud  6  P.  M.  When  two  persons  milked  none  of  it  was  put  into  the  water 
until  done  milking ;  when  only  one  per-ion  milked  when  half  through  the  milk 
waH  put  into  the  water.  Average  time  the  milk  remained  out  of  water,  about 
thirty  minutes. 

The  c«n8  uped  were  plain  cans,  nine  inchts  in  diameter,  nineteen  inches  high, 
holding,  when  conveniently  filled,  four  gallons  each.  The  milk  box  is  of  galvan- 
ized iron,  water  tight,  twenty-four  inches  deep,  and  set  in  a  wooden  box  made  of 
inch  boards;  the  wooden  box  being  large  enough  to  allow  of  four  inches  of  saw 
dust  on  the  bottom  and  all  around  the  galvanized  iron  box.  The  cover  of  the  box 
is  of  inch  matched  boards.  The  iron  box  has  an  overflow  about  eighteen  inches 
from  the  bottom.  The  box,  at  all  times,  was  kept  full  of  water,  and  enough  ice 
was  used  so  there  was  ice  in  the  box  at  all  times.    The  water  in  the  box  was  not . 
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•changed  oftener  than  once  each  month,  the  overflow  from  the  daily  addition  of 
ioe  keeping  the  water  suffidentlj  pare. 

No  covers  were  used  on  the  cans.  The  night's  milk  was  skimmed  at  twelve 
hoars,  the  morning'^  at  twentj-foar.  Immediately  after  skimming  the  cream  was 
.placed  in  ioe  water  and  kept  there  until  ready  fpr  shipment. 

The  skim  milk  was  not  allowed  to  sour  in  the  setting  cans,  and  the  cans  were 
irashed  as  soon  as  empty.  The  washing  consisted  of  a  thorough  washing  with 
warm  water  (no  soap  or  alkali),  then  scalding  with  water  as  nearly  hoiliAg  as 
possible,  then  rinsing  in  cold  water.  They  were  then  allowed  to  stand,  mouth 
upward,  an  average  of  eighteen  hoars  in  the  sun. 

I  have  now  given  you  the  process  as  followed  at  this  dairy,  and  I  ask  special 
attention  to  the  result  that  the  process  gave.  This  cream  was  shipped  to  Indian- 
apolis four  times  each  week,  the  shipments  containing  two  days'  cream  each,  and 
daring  the  seven  months  ending  December  1 ,  last,  there  was  never  a  pint  of  it  that 
did  not  arrive  perfectly  sweet,  and  much  of  it  was  kept  several  days  before  using, 
Bome  as  much  as  five  days,  and  was  in  perfect  condition  at  the  time  of  use.  Our 
other  shipper,  John  G.  Loidler,  of  Friendswood,  Ind.,  made  the  same  perfect 
record  as  to  sweet  cream,  with  little  variation  as  to  method.  His  box  was  a 
cement  one  and  kept  in  the  cellar,  his  cans  were  aired  bottom  up,  and  he  averaged 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  the  cans  containing  the  milk  were  put  in 
the  water.    He  fed  only  a  little  bran.  ' 

These  were  the  only  differences  in  method  in  these  two  dairies,  worth  noting, 
and  no  known  difference  in  results.  However,  in  each  case  of  difference  noted, 
except  the  one  of  feeding,  I  would  prefer  the  practice  in  the  fieeve  dairy,  and  on 
the  management  of  the  Reeve's  milk  I  would  make  but  two  criticisms.  One,  that 
the  milk  should  be  gotten  into  the  ice  water  more  quickly  after  milking,  say  as 
soon  as  a  four  gallon  can  was  full ;  and  the  other  that  I  should  not  like  to  skim 
milk  after  only  twelve  hours  setting,  and,  of  course,  I  might  say  that  when  prac- 
ticable the  steaming  of  cans  is  always  a  desirable  thing. 

This  much  to  get  the  cream  to  the  buyer.  Now  if  the  buyer  does  not  know 
how  to  take  care  of  this  cream,  or,  knowing  how,  fails  to  act,  all  the  care  of  the 
producer  will  go  for  little.  If  the  buyer  thinks  an  ice  box  such  as  hotels  and  res- 
taurants use  will  keep  his  cream,  or  if  the  private  family  expects  a  great  big  re- 
frigerator with  about  a  pound  and  a  quarter  of  ice  in  it  to  keep  their  cream,  dis- 
appointment will  surely  be  the  result.  Nothing  much  above  freezing  temperature 
-will  be  satisfactory,  and  that  temperature  will  only  be  obtained  by  keeping  cream 
in  ice  water. 

My  own  practice  is  to  put  the  eight  gallon  shipping  cane  in  ice  water,  the  ioe 
water  having  all  the  broken  ice  in  it  that  will  float,  then  add  a  little  salt  to  the 
ice,  so  that  in  twenty-four  hours  a  little  mash  ice  will  form  in  the  cream. 

At  my  houAe  we  use  daily  three  pints  of  such  cream  as  described.  The  cream 
is  put  in  a  three-pint  tin  can,  this  can  is  put  in  a  wooden  bucket  holding  about 
one  and  a  half  gallons,  the  remaining  space  is  filled  with  unsalted  crushed  ice,  a 
jpaper  is  then  tied  over  the  whole.  When  a  part  of  the  cream  is  used  the  remain- 
-der  is  set  back  in  this  bucket  of  ice  water.  By  this  method  we  expect  to  always 
iiave  sweet  cream,  and  seldom  fail.  ,    ^ 
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A  word  about  separator  cream,  and  iet  me  say  that  I  know  verj  little  aboat 
it  except  in  the  line  of  butter  making.  On  December  15,  last,  I  procured  from  J. 
H.  VanNujs,  of  Franklin,  Ind.,  a  can  of  hand  separated  cream,  on  purpose  to  aid 
me  in  the  preparation  of  this  paper.  This  cream  was  from  a  herd  of  high  grade 
and  tho^'oughbred  Jerseys.  This  cream  was  from  one  night's  and  the  next  morn- 
ing's milkings.  Separation  was-commenced  when  half  done  milking,  temperature 
being  93  degrees.  As  soon  as  separated  the  cream  was  put  in  cold  water,  and 
stirred  until  a  temperature  of  42  degrees  was  reached.  The  cream  from  the  morn- 
ing's milking  was  cooled  to  the  same  point  before  mixing  with  the  cream  from  the 
night's  milking.  At  11:30  a.  m.  of  the  day  the  milk  was  separated,  the  cream 
reached  me,  i^t  a  temperature  at  that  time  of  42  degrees.  By  adding  skim  milk  to 
the  sample  and  testing  in  a  Babcock  machine,  the  cream  showed  21.3  per  cent  oil^ 
which  would  indicate  a  yield  of  two  pounds  of  butter  to  the  gallon  of  cream.  The 
cream  had  an  excellent  flavor.  Five  and  one- fourth  gallons  were  immediately 
used  for  ice  cream ;  the  remainder  was  packed  in  ioe  water.  On  the  20th  the 
cream  was  sweet,  but  somewhat  strong,  and  a  sample  used  in  coffee  did  not  curdle. 
On  the  2lBt  an  uomiotakable  taste  of  sourness  was  present,  the  strong  taste  had 
greatly  increased,  and  the  experiment  was  ended.  This  cream  was  kept  all  the  six 
days  well  peeked  in  ice  water,  and  must  have  been  at  a  temperature  of  32  degrees. 

The  ice  cream  made  from  this  sample  was  not  satisfactory,  and  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  satisfactory  ice  cream  from  separated  cream. 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Plumb,  After  liBtening  to  Mr.  Furnas'  address  I  trust  that  you  will 
all  ask  questions  in  regard  to  the  same,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  get  some  of  the 
existing  ideas  regarding  the  subjects  ^i<K;ussed  in  this  paper. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  hear  this  pap^r,  and  my  only  regret  is 
that  Mr.  FuruHs'  experiments  were  to  such  a  limited  extent,  or  that  they  could  not 
have  been  repeated.  Questions  frequently  come  to  my  mind  in  regard  to  separated 
cream  being  u^ed  for  ice  cream  purposes.  All  the  information  I  have  been  able 
to  gather  from  various  persons  on  this  subject  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactory* 
I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Furnas  one  question,  that  is,  where  did  the  greatest  trouble 
come  in,  in  the  keeping  of  the  rream,  or  in  the  action  of  the  same  in  making  ice 
cream  ? 

Mr.  Furnas.  I  can  not  answer  the  question  as  fully  as  I  should  like,  but  the 
condition  in  which  it  came  from  the  separator  made  the  cream  hard  to  keep.  I 
have  given  up  the  idea  of  making  ice  cream  of  an  acceptuble  quality  from  the 
power  separator.  The  trouble  in  that  the  cream  is  whipped  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  makes  the  ice  cream  contain  globules  of  butter.  The  hand  power  machine  has 
a  smaller  diameter  and  a  lighter  pressure.  I  should  like  to  know  if  the  difference 
in  the  diameter  of  the  bowl  is  made  up  in  the  revolutions. 

Mr.  Saucyer.    I  think  that  it  is. 

Mr,  Monrad.    I  know  persons  who  manufacture  ice  cream  from  the  machine, 

but  they  had  to  firi^t  find  out  how  to  handle  the  cream,  and  then  they  had  no- 

;-  itTQuble.    Xbfi  first  thing  is  to  have  the  cream  cooled  immediately.     I  think  that 
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Mr.  Furnas  will  find  out  that  this  will  add  greatly  to  the  body  of  the  cream;  it 
will  certainlj  give  a  better  body  to  the  butter.  The  hand  separator  should  give  a 
be ttter  cream,  for  with  it  the  cream  revolves  out  from  the  center,  and  we  have  more 
foam  when  the  cream  is  taken  a  great  distance  from  the  center. 

Mr.  FSkmai,  If  this  cream  with  which  wc  made  our  experiment  had  not  kept 
five  days,  I  would  think  that  the  trouble  was  in  the  cooling.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  trouble  was  in  the  cooling,  however,  but  in  the  mechanical  condition.  I  agree 
with  jou  that  the  trouble  in  making  ice  cream  is  due  to  the  velocity  with  which 
the  milk  revolves  in  the  separator. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Ballard,  of  your  city,  in  conversation  some  two  years  ago, 
informed  me  that  he  had  been  receiving  cream  for  some  time  from  the  dairy  of  J. 
T.  Pope,  of  Greenwood,  and  that  he  had  had  some  trouble  in  making  ice  cream, 
but  upon  having  the  cream  run  over  a  cake  of  ice,  he  had  had  no  further  trouble 
in  the  mechanical  condition.  When  he  wanted  to  hold  the  cream  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  however,  he  found  it  impossible  to  hold  this  separated  cream. 

Mr.  Furnas.  There  is  nothing  I  want  more  than  to  be  able  to  make  a  good  ice 
cream  from  Sf'parated  cream,  and  I  have  been  knocfaed  down  every  time  I  tried  it. 

Mr.  Monrad.  You  can  cool  cream  to  forty  degrees,  and  make  a  butter  of  good 
body.  Experiments  show  that  this  sudden  cooling,  as  it  came  from  the  separator, 
did  have  a  mechanical  action  on  the  cream.  Cool  it  down  suddenly  and  I  believe 
JOU  will  succeed. 

Mr.  Steele.  During  the  past  season  we  had  some  experience  in  shipping  cream. 
In  order  to  get  to  Indianapolis  in  time,  it  had  to  be  cooled  just  as  soon  as  it  passed 
from  the  separator.  We  found  where  we  cooled  it  immediately  that  it  gave  better 
satisfaction  than  that  which  we  treated  as  formerly  and  sent  in  the  afternoon  to 
Indianapolis.    There  was  some  trouble  in  keeping  the  latter. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  have  never  had  any  special  care  of  cream,  but  in  handling  milk 
I  sell  to  my  customers  it  is  delivered  in  bottles.  If  there  is  ev«-r  any  trouble  about 
-flavor  it  is  generally  due  to  the  fact  that  the  can  or  bottle  was  closed  up  bf^fnre  the 
milk  had  cooled.  It  waots  to  be  cooled  to  about  forty  degrees.  Ito's  difficult,  un- 
less you  have  a  very  clean  pasture,  to  never  have  a  flavor  in  your  milk  foreign  to 
the  natural  one 

Pfesi4ient  Plumb.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  that  this  condition  of 
the  milk  is  due  to  a  fermentation  whiQh  sets  in  by  the  multiplicRtion  of  a  form  of 
microbe.  The  means  to  check  this  growth  is  reached  by  rapid  cooling.  This 
multiplication  is  at  once  diminished,  and  we  are  enabled  to  keep  the  milk  sweet  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Knox  touched  upon  a  very  important  point  in  the  making 
of  Qilt  Edge  butter.  The  flavors  of  which  he  spoke  will  go  off  if  the  milk  is  cooled. 
This  fact,  I  believe,  would  greatly  facilitate  the  handling  of  cream  for  ice  cream 
purposefi. 

Mr,  Knnx,  I  have  a  tank  made  which  is  the  shape  of  a  stove  boiler.  I  have 
a  series  of  pipes,  seven  in  number,  which  are  \\  inches  in  diameter.  I  have  a  can 
into  which  I  strain  the  milk.  This  cin  drops  down  into  a  trough  which  is  full  of 
small  holes,  through  which  the  milk  trickles  down  into  the  next  pipe.    In  the 
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bottom  of  the  tank  I  have  a  faucet.     All  the  milk  is  cooled  and  taken  tocustomeiv- 
in  two  hours  after  milking. 

Prendent  Plumb,    That  is  the  principle  of  one  of  the  best  known  milk  cooler! 
on  the  market.     We  will  now  listen  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Beckman  on  the 


SETTING  OF  MILK. 


BT   H.  C.  BECKMAN,  JR. 


According  to  history  the  Arab  churned  the  whole  milk  of  the  «amel  by  plac* 
ing  it  in  a  leather  bag,  which  was  tied  to  the  animal  in  the  morning,  and  the 
^  walking  of  the  camel  during  the  day  caused  a  sufficient  agitation  to  produce 
butter.  Experience  soon  taught  the  more  civilized  people  that  butter  could  be 
obtained  much  quicker  and  with  less  labor  by  churning  the  cream  only.  .  At  first 
cream  was  obtained  by  allowing  the  milk  to  stand  in  any  convenient  yesael  until  a 
layer  had  formed  on  the  surface;  this  was  then  skimmed  off  and  used  for  culinary 
purposes,  or  churned  into  butter  by  agitating  in  a  bottle.  Then  gradually  came 
into  use  shallow  pans  only,  in  which  to  set  milk,  and  this  method  was  used  almost 
universally  up  to  comparatively  recent  time,  when  a  Yankee  named  Seth  Williams 
discovered  that  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  good  results  could  be  obtained  with  much 
less  labor  by  Betting  in  deep  cans  and  at  a  reduced  temperature.  This  method  is 
used  very  extensively  by  the  Scandinavians  and  Danes,  who,  by  the  way,  are  the 
best  dairymen  in  the  world. 

Modified  forms  of  this  deep  can  method  are  probably  used  by  more  progressive 
dairymen  in  the  United  States  to-day  than  all  other  methods  combined.  If  prop- 
erly  managed,  this  method  gives  splendid  results,  especially  the  submerged,  or 
partially  submerged  prooera.  To  make  a  success,  ice  is  almost  essential  in  the 
summer,  unless  running  water  at  a  temperature  of  forty  degrees  is  obtainable. 

An  experiment  performed  in  the  Purdue  dairy  shows  that  milk  set,  in  the 
open  air,  at  a  temperature  of  40  to  50  degrees,  does  not  cream  out  thoroughly  in 
deep  cans,  but  gives  fairly  good  results  in  shallow  pans.  The  average  per  cent.  ot> 
fat  in  the  skim  milk  of  the  deep  was  80  as  against  20  for  the  shallow.  This  ex- 
periment extended  over  a  period  of  ten  days  and  the  results  for  each  day  were  so 
nearly  alike  that  they  can  be  accepted  as  fairly  accurate. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  first  batch  of  cream 
churned  while  sweet  left  a  very  large  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  butter  milk,  while  the 
butter  of  cream  obtained  under  the  same  conditions,  but  well  ripened,  contained 
but  .15  per  cent,  of  fat.  The  cream  was  all  churned  at  temperature  of  80  and  62* 
degrees ;  perhaps  if  the  sweet  cream  had  been  churned  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture, say  50  degrees,  the  result  would  have  been  better. 

An  experiment  conducted  at  the  Illinois  experiment  station  gives  the  follow* 
ing  result:  Similar  milk  was  set  in  three  inch  pans,  and  nine  inth  bottles,  and 
samples  of  the  skim  milk  taken  at  intervals  of  three  honrp,  shows  that  the  cream. 
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criBes  much  more  rapidly  and  perfectly  on  the  shallow  than  on  the  deep.  It  is  also 
-flhown  in  this  connection  that  the  upper  third  of  this  skim  milk  is  much  richer  in 
vfat  than  the  lower  third,  and  that  one  inch  of  the  skim  milk  should  be  taken  with 
the  cream,  on  deep  cans,  in  order<  to  get  the  closest  creaming.  The  Mm  milk  of 
-one  can,  taken  by  thirds,  tested  as  follows:  Upper  third  .22,  middle  .71,  and  bot- 
tom third  tested  .50  per  cent. 

The  Berrigan  separator.  This  is  not  a  separator  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
as  it  does  not  separate  the  cream  from  the  milk  directly.  It  is  simply  a  treatment 
whieh  is  supposed  to  make  the  milk  cream  out  better,  and  in  less  time  than  when 
commonly  handled.  It  consists  of  adding  20  per  cent,  of  water  to  the  fresh  milk, 
and  immediately  applying  an  air  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  equare  inch  for  two  min- 
utes, and  then  setting  the  milk  in  any  ordinary  vessel. 

The  temperature  of  the  milk,  of  the  water  added,  and  of  the  air  does  not  make 
•^ny  material  difference,  and  the  claims  for  it  are  that,  by  treating  the  milk  in  this 
way,  all  the  cream  will  raise  in  twelve  hours,  and  that  much  closer  results  will  be 
-obtained  in  general  than  with  any  other  process.        } 

An  experiment  at  Cornell,  in  which  all  the  conditions  were  complied  with, 
-«hows  the  following  results:  Average  per  cent,  of  skim  milk  in  Berrigan  treat- 
jBent  .59, 4intreated  skim  milk  1.06.  The  Berrigan  treatment  compared  with  the 
Cooley  process,  gives  the  following  results:  Average  Berrigan  skim  milk,  .31  per 
cent.,  Cooley  .33  per  cent.  This  gives  the  Berrigan  treatment  a  slight  advantage, 
but  until  it  has  been  more  thoroughly  tried  it  can  not  be  approved  or  condemned. 
The  method  of  separating  cream  by  centrifugal  force  would  not  properly  come 
under  this  heading,  as  the  work  setting  implies  a  period  of  rest,  f>till,  as  it  possesses 
the  fundamental  idea,  that  .of  obtaining  cream  from  milk,  there  can  be  no  serious 
objection  to  treating  the  subject  here. 

The  principle  of  centrifugal  force  was  first  applied  to  separating  cream  by  a 
German,  but  the  firat  practical  separator  was  invented  by  a  Swede,  De  Laval,  and 
his  machine  was  used  almost  universally  up  to  the  last  decade,  and  the  old  De- 
Laval  has  the  name  to-day  of  delivering  the  best  and  smoothest  flow  of  cream  of 
any  machine  in  the  market. 

The  Alpha,  an  improved  form  of  De  Laval,  probably  skims  closer  under  all 

•conditions  than  any  machine  made,  though  the  Alexandria  or  Jumbo,  the  Bussian, 

Danish- Weston  and  Extractor-Separator  all  have  their  advocates,  and  under  good 

conditions  one  is  probably  as  good  as  another,  and  it  is  really  a  matter  of  details 

fts  to  which  is  the  most  desirable. 

The  Extractor  has  one  interesting  feature  not  fonnd  in  the  others.  It  is  able 
to  carry  the  separation  one  step  farther,  and  separate  the  butter  dinctly  from  the 
milk.  The  butter  globules  in  the  cream  beio^  lighter  than  the  butter  milk,  and 
under  the  enormous  centrifugal  force,  are  on  the  verge  of  breaking  loose,  and  are 
prevented  only  by  the  molecular  attraction  of  the  cream.  Now  by  a  little  addi- 
tional agitation,  this  molecular  equilibrium  is  overcome,  and  the  butter,  being  of  a 
less  specific  gravity,  assumes  a  place  nearc'^t  the  center  of  the  bowl,  while  the 
batter  milk,  being  heavier,  mixes  with  ihe  skim  milk,  at  the  outer  edge  of  the 
bowl.  A  small  stream  of  cold  water  enters  the  bowl  from  below,  and  floats  out  the 
•butter  in  the  granular  form. 
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Milk,  to  \m  extracted,  must  be  at  a  lower  temperature,  aboat  62  degrees,  and 
the  speed  must  also  be  lower,  consequently  the  capacity  as  an  extractor  is  not  as 
great,  and  the  skim  milk  also  tests  a  trifle  higher  in  fat  than  when  used  as  a 
separator  only. 

Aeration,  in  connection  with  the  setting  of  milk,  has  received  but  compara- 
tively little  investigation.  Aeration  has  been  practiced  for  years  among  milk 
dealers,  especially  in  Europe,  but  only  as  preventive  of  decomposition  or  souring. 
Milk  shipped  fresh  from  the  cows,  and  at  a  temperature  of  85  degrees,  will  sour  in 
an  incredibly  short  time  on  a  warm  summer  morning,  hence  aeration  is  practiced 
more  for  the  sake  of  saving  time  in  cooling  than  from  any  senw  of  benefit  derived 
from  the  exposure  to  air. 

Last  spring  an  experiment  was  conducted  at  Purdue,  having  for  its  purpose 
the  investigation  of  an  entirely  difier^nt  phase  of  aeration,  that  of  aiding  in  the 
separation  of  cream  in  ordinary  deep  setting.  The  reeuit  shows  a  slight  gain  in 
favor  of  the  aerated  milk,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  cooling  the  milk  so  sud- 
denly is  really  more  nearly  flilfilling  the  theoretically  perfect  conditions  of  deep 
setting. 

The  aerator  used  was  the  Evans  &  Heuling,  which  is  a  modified  form  of  a 
series  of  horizontal  tubes,  one  above  the  other,  through  which  flows  a  stream  of 
cold  water  from  an  elevated  tank. 

The  milk  flows  down  over  these  tubes  in  a  very  thin  layer,  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere. One  hundred  pounds  of  water  at  40  degrees  will  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture of  50  pounds  of  milk  from  85  to  42  degrees.  * 

Cornell  has  made  a  trial  of  several  makes  of  aerators,  but  only  with  a  view  to 
the  relative  value  as  milk  coolers. 

During  the  summer  of  '89,  and  '90,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  ice,  many  proceeses 
of  cream  raising  without  the  use  of  ice  were  experimented  with.  Among  others  it 
was  thought  that  by  diluting  the  milk  with  from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  water,  the 
cream  would  be  separated  as  thoroughly  as  by  the  use  of  ice.  The  Illinois  Station 
conducted  an  experiment  on  this  subject,  and  the  results  show  a  large  increase  of 
cream  in  favor  of  the  diluted  milk.  An  examination  of  their  bulletin  shows  that 
theirs  was  a  laboratory  experiment,  and  the  conditions  were  not  those  found  in  or- 
dinary dairies,  for  instance,  instead  of  using  the  regulation  sized  cans,  small  bottles 
were  used.  There  is  therefore  room  for  a  doabt  as  regards  the  stability  of  their 
results. 

Other  later  experiments  at  the  Cornell  and  Vermont  Stations  proved  almost 
beyond  a  doubt  that  dilution  is  not  a  benefit,  but  in  many  cases  a  decided  detri- 
ment to  the  perfect  separation  of  the  cream  by  the  gravity  process.  The  following 
is  a  sample  of  the  results  obtained  at  Cornell :  86  lb*,  of  milk  at  88°  F.,  testing  3.97 
per  cent,  fat,  were  ^t  in  water  at  40°  F.  A  small  portion  was  diluted  with  25  per 
cent  of  water.  After  19  hours,  the  cream  was  skimmed  off,  and  samples  of  skim 
milk  were  tested  with  following  results:    Undiluted  48,  diluted  75  per  cent 

This  experiment  was  tried  at  various  seasons  of  the  year,  with  milk  from 
various  cows,  by  adding  varying  amounts  of  water,  at  varying  temperatures,  and, 
in  fact,  it  was  as  complete  as  possible,  and  all  the  results  prove  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, namely,  that  dilution  is  not  a  benefit 
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Prendenl  Plumb,  If  there  are  anj  comments  to  be  made  on  this  paper^  we 
would  like  to  hear  them.  * 

Mr.  Fumeas.  I  would  like  to  saj  that  I  have  tried  this  dilution  myself,  and  ia 
every  instance  I  found  that  it  injured  the  quality  of  butter,  and  that  it  had  to  be 
abandoned.  I  would  add  probably  30  or  33  per  cent,  of  water  at  a  temperature 
of  about  55^ ;  I  also  tried  both  hot  and  cold  water,  and  found  it  was  detrimental 
in  every  instance. 

Mr,  Siedc  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Furness  if  he  did  not  get  the  cream  at 
an  earlier  time,  than  without  the  water,  and  if  he  did  not  get  more  cream  out  of 
the  milk  ? 

Mr,  F»me88,    I  do  not  consider  the  water  of  any  benefit  whatever  in  any  way. 

Mr,  Sawyer,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Furness  if  he  tried  this  experiment  in  ther 
summer  months? 

Mr.  Furness.  I  tried  in  both  hoi  and  cold  weather,  with  both  hot  and  cold 
water.  I  gave  the  matter  a  thorough  trial,  and  continued  the  same  until  I  came 
to  the  final  conclusion  that  it  was  unfavorable. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  The  late  Mr.  Hiram  Smith,  of  Wisconsin,  made  the  statement 
some  years  ago,  that  he  believed  in  winter  time,  by  adding  one  quart  of  water  to 
seventeen  quarts  of  milk,  that  you  would  have  more  cream  than  from  eighteen 
quarts  of  milk. 

Mr.  Furness.  That  might  be  the  case,  but  I  maintain  that  it  would  be 
injurious  to  your  butter. 

Mr.  Sawyer.    I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Beckman  if  he  has  heard  anything 
recently  with  regard  to  the  Berrigan  Separator,  anything  new  to  recommend  or* 
condemn  it. 

Mr,  Beckman,    I  have  no  information  concerning  this  separator  since  July. 

Mn.  Worley.  I  would  like  to  know  if  any  one  using  the  Baby  Separator 
during  the  winter  time  has  found  it  to  be  of  a  disadvantage  to  add  a  little  warm 
water.  The  question  is,  when  using  the  Baby  Separator  in  winter  time,  have  you 
found  it  to  be  detrimental  to  the  quality  of  the  butter  to  warm  the  milk  by  this 
means  ? 

Mr,  Fume88,  I  have  never  found  it  to  be  of  advantage  to  use  water  under  any 
circumstances.  To  go  back  to  a  previous  part  of  our  discussion,  it  may  be  well, 
enough  to  take  out  something  that  does  not  belong  in  the  milk,  but  the  question  is, 
what  is  there  in  milk,  when  the  cow  is  kept  in  a  proper  condition,  that  should  con- 
demn it,  in  the  shape  of  an  animal  odor  ?  I  do  not  think  that  a  cow  imparts  to  her 
milk  anything  detrimiental  to  it  I  believe  that  an  odor  in  milk  betrays  careless- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  milker.  One  ef  the  gentlemen  present  has  described  his 
way  of  handling  milk.  He  has  some  iron  tubes  through  which  the  milk  passes. 
The  trouble  here  lies  in  keeping  those  tubes  clean.  In  California  they  heat  milk 
to  140  degrees  and  bottle  it.  If  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  these  microbes,  as  our 
President  states,  by  cooling  the  milk  you  do  not  destroy  them,  you  simply  make 
the  condition  of  detecting  them  unfavorable.     By  heating  the  milk  you  kill  them. 

Mr.  Monrad,  It  makes  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  cream  Letter,  and  destroys 
the  flavors,  if  there  be  any.    However,  in  Germany  they  do  not  take  kindly  to  it. 
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President  Plumb,    If  there  are  no  more  qoeBtioDB  bearing  on  this  address^  we 
will  pass  to  tb^  next  thing  on  the  program,  which  is  a  paper  on 


CREAMERY  MANAGEMENT. 


BT  MARION  STEELE. 


The  creamery  boom  in  our  State  began  aboat  three  years  ago.  To-day  the 
boom  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  it  is  requiring  the  earnest  efforts,  in  most  places, 
of  determined  friends  and  managers  to  keep  the  plants,  once  so  enthnsiastically 
established,  in  daily  operation.  Especially  is  this  the  case  during  th&  winter  sea- 
son. In  fact,  I  learn  that  it  is  not  an  infrequent  thing  for  creameries,  in  long  es- 
tablished dairy  districts,  to  either  close  their  doors  every  other  day  or  entirely 
during  the  winter  season.  Thb  should  not  be.  The  advancement  that  has  been 
made  in  dairy  science  within  recent  years  does  not  justify  such  a  course.  The 
question  of  the  value  of  the  different  varieties  of  feed  for  special  purposes  is  no 
longer  an  unsettled  one.  The  light  that  inve<)tigation  has  thrown  on  the  subject, 
followed  by  experiments  in  the  same  line,  has  left  no  uncertain  road  for  dairymen 
to  travel. 

The  value  of  the  silo  is  no  longer  an  unsettjed  one.  It  is  coming  to  stay.  The 
succulent  and  cheap  food  it  furnishes  during  the  winter  months,  especially  for 
dairy  cattle,  can  not  be  over-estimated  by  men  in  this  line  of  business. 

I  hear  you  say  you  know  all  this;  we  have  read  all  about  it;  any  number  of 
us  are  using  these  feeds;  but  how  are  we  to  get  the  masses  to  understand  their 
value  ?  How  are  we  to  reach  the  average  farmer  and  convince  him  that  it  is  greatly 
to  his  advantage  to  do  as  you  suggest?  I  admit  that  we,  as  a  body,  are  fIow  to 
move.  We  have  always  borne  that  reputation,  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  The 
decline  in  value  of  the  farmer's  productions  of  late  yeari  will  not  jugtify  him  in 
striking  out  boldly  in,  to  him,  untried  ways.  Every  farmer  would  not  make  a  suc- 
cessful dairyman  no  more  than  they  are  successful  farmers.  They  are  not  built 
that  way.  You  may  remodel  an  old  house  or  an  old  barn,  but  you  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  eliminate  all  the  inconveniences  that  you  would  overcome  in  building 
a  new  one  Hence  I  believe  that  the  generations  that  are  now  growing  up  and 
receiving  their  first  lessons  in  the  dairy  and  creamery  over  our  State,  will,  in  time, 
leave  their  impress  to  the  extent  that  if  we  could  but  look  back  we  would  feel 
amply  paid  for  our  efforts  in  this  direction. 

It  would  be  folly  for  me  to  attempt  to  mark  out  a  course  for  the  management 
of  creameries  in  general;  that  which  would  be  applicable  in  one  case  might  be 
wholly  unsuitable  in  another.  The  co-operative  system  in  many  instances  works 
very  satisfactory.  A  fixed  or  stated  price  per  hundred  barrels  for  milk,  at  the 
beginning  of  each  month,  or  for  a  period  of  three  months,  prevails  in  many  facto- 
ries, and  gives  satisfaction.    Each  locality  has  its  peculiarities,  and  these  must  be 
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borne  in  mind  by  the  m&nag<^ment  until  a  change  can  be  brought  about  that  will 
be  deemed  a  wiser  course  to  pursue. 

I  believe  the  manager  or  managers  should  consider  himself  or  themselves  mis* 
sionaries,  to  give  all  the  light  in  their  power  to  the  farmer  who  supplies  the  milk» 
I  have  advocated,  in  our  case,  the  holding  of  quarterly  meetings  for  an  afternoon, 
and  having  papers  read,  and  talks  by  parties  well  informed  on  the  subjects  upon 
which  our  milk  patrons  need  light.  I  find  that  little  experience  meetings  beget 
enthusiasm  and  establish  confidence.  Line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept  is 
the  way  our  education  in  youth  began,  and  what  are  we  to-day  but  grown-up 
children,  children  receiving  information  culled  from  the  great  production  of  the 
press,  or  by  absorption.  I  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  introduce  generally  a  good 
dairy  paper.  Men  who  won't  read  learn  by  the  absorption  process,  and  you  will 
find  many  who  are  reasonably  successful  in  their  line,  who  belong  to  this  class. 

The  test  should  be  used  in  every  creamery  and  private  dairy.  The  day  is  past 
when  unprofitable  cows,  or  their  produce,  are  kept  on  the  farm.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  men  with  well  kept,  rich  milking  herds,  are  willing  to  prove  their 
milk  and  take  their  chances  against  the  skimmer.  During  the  past  season  the 
average  monthly  test  of  one  patron  of  our  creamery  was  1.35  per  cent.,  and  that  of 
another  4  and  a  fraction  per  cent  ,  The  difference  was  too  great  to  be  equitably 
adjusted  by  pooling.  This  occurred  during  the  very  w«*t  May  we  had  last  season, 
and  wet  pasture  land  might  have  caused  the  low  test,  but  a  perceptible  improve- 
ment.Vas  noticeable  in  the  patron's  next  month's  statement. 

I  can  but  suggest  untiring  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  management  to  educate 
their  patron?  in  the  improvement  of  their  herds,  by  celling  out  the  poor  milkers, 
and  the  grading  of  them  up  with  some  one  of  the  established  breeds.  Also,  in  the 
saving  and  use  of  economical  feed,  and  the  necessary  care  of  the  milk*on  the  farm, 
then  with  skilled  and  cleanly  work  in  the  factory  a  market  may  be  established 
that  will  take  all  the  products  of  any  factory  at  such  prices  as  will  leave  a  profit 
for  the  patron  and  a  margin  for  the  creamery. 

DISCURSION. 

President  Plumb.  If  there  are  any  questions  bearing  upon  the  address  of  Mr. 
Steele  we  are  now  ready  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  CommoM,  The  experience  of  Mr.  Steele  has  been  exactly  in  the  same  line 
as  my  own.  The  test  machine  is  a  great  educator.  When  we  began  testing  the 
milk  tested  from  2  to  4}  per  cent.  That  same  milk  now  tests  from  4  to  7}  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Wood.  1  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  test  as  to  the  keeping  quali- 
tiee  of  the  milk  from  cows  which  give  over  rich  milk.  I  sell  milk  in  the  city,  and 
have  good  Jersey  cows.  I  have  received  one  or  two  complaints  from  customers 
that  the  milk  is  too  rich. 

Mr.  Monrad,  If  there  is  any  diflerence  in  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  milk, 
I  think  the  over  rich  milk  would  keep  better.  I  do  not,  however,  think  that  there 
is  any  difference. 
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Mr,  Fumess,  As  Mr.  Steele  is  in  the  creamery  basinees  I  would  like  to  ask 
him  at  what  price  milk  prodncera  can  sell  milk  and  make  it  a  profitable  buaineciB 
to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Steele,  It  depends  upon  the  feed  of  the  cattle.  I  can  not,  however,  give 
an  exact  answer. 

President  Plumb,  I  would  like  Mr.  Commons  to  tell  his  experience  in  this 
line.  He  is  using  the  Babcock  system  at  his  factory,  and  he  makes  a  regular  test 
of  his  patrons'  milk.  At  the  end  of  the  year  his  creamery  declared  a  dividend  of 
6  per  cent.    Mr.  Commons,  will  yon  ple:ise  come  forward  ? 

Mr.  Commona,  I  am  cot  prepared  to  give  any  figures  that  would  be  of  any  in- 
formation to  yon,  from  the  fact  that  I  have  made  no  calculations  on  it.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  say  at  what  price  a  man  could  sell  his  milk  and  make  money  on 
it,  for  the  reason  that  what  one  man  might  make  money  out  of  another  would 
lose.  As  to  the  price  the  creamery  should  pay  a  man  for  his  milk,  it  depends  upon 
the  season  of  the  year  more  than  anything  else.  During  September  we  paid  for 
our  milk  the  average  amount  of  $1.20  per  hundred.  During  the  summer  months 
some  milk  runs  as  low  as  50  cents,  and  some  as  high  as  $1.  The  test  was  very  ir- 
regular, at  that  time  the  basis  being  4  per  cent  oil,  on  the  butter  fat  plan.  For 
some  time  after  organizing  our  factory  the  business  was  very  poor,  and  up  to  the 
1st  of  January,  1892,  nothing  had  been  accomplished.  The  business  was  rather 
unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned  for  various  reasons.  About  the  first  of  the  year  we 
began  to  work  on  the  co-operative  plan  and  U4e  the  fiabcock  tester,  and  now  we 
think  that  the  dividend  can  be  12  just  as  well  as  6  per  cent. 

Mr.  Fume88.  What  was  the  average  price  per  hundred  during  the  six  sum- 
mer months,  4  per  cent,  oil  as  a^standard? 

Mr.  CommoTis,  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  question  fully,  but  that  for 
the  months  of  June  and  July  we  paid  70  to  80  cents  fur  average  milk ;  it  might 
have  run  below  70.    The  patrons  were  not,  however,  Eatisfied  with  this  price. 

Mr.  Fum€S9.    Are  the  patrons  satisfied  now  ? 

Mr.  Commons.  Yes,  sir,  they  are.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  not  only  paid 
our  debts,  but  declared  a  dividend,  as  I  stated  before,  of  6  per  cent.,  and  did  not 
exhaust  the  treasury  either. 

Mr.  Fumess,  Would  you  advise  other  creameries  to  use  the  fiabcock  test 
with  their  business? 

Mr.  CommoTis.    I  most  assuredly  would. 

Mr.  Fumess.  I  do  not  think  that  there  can  be  a  better  thing  than  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  dairy  man  and  the  creamery  man.  The  interest  of  the  one  is 
the  interest  of  the  other. 

Mr.  S'Lvyef.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  man  who  receives  the  largest 
price  for  his  butter  makes  the  most  money  out  of  it.  C.  P.  Ooodwin,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, says  that  in  1882  he  received  30  cents  per  pound  for  his  butter,  while  in  1S89, 
seven  years  later,  he  received  but  23  cents  per  pound,  and  yet  he  says  that  he  made 
more  money  out  of  the  butter  he  sold  for  23  cents  per  pound  than  that  for  which 
he  received  30  cents,  from  the  fact  that  he  produced  the  butter  at  a  less  cost. 

Mr.  Monrad,  I  have  a  friend  in  Nebraska  who  told  me  that  when  he  had  a 
full  load  to  be  hauled  be  paid  10  cents  per  hundred,  and  when  he  had  a  broken 
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load  h«  paid  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  a  hnndred.  The  creamery  management  shoald 
show  to  the  patrons  that  when  thej  can  produce  enough  milk  to  make  a  full  load 
that  hauling  will  be  20  cents  less. 

Prmdent  Plunb.  I  have  made  it  a  special  point  to  go  into  every  creamery  in 
Indiana  where  I  could  have  the  opportunity.  I  have  found  creameries  where  the 
air  was  strongly  impregnated  with  tobacco  omoke.  Mr.  Common's  creamery  is  the 
cleanest  creamery  I  have  been  into  in  the  State.  A  clean  creamery  is  a  great  rec- 
ommendation in  itself.  I  know  persons  have  come  to  look  through  our  dairy  at 
Purdue,  and  on  looking  around  and  seeing  how  we  kept  things  wanted  to  buy  but- 
ter from  us. 

Mr.  Stede.  Had  I  known  that  figures  were  wanted  by  our  friends  here,  I  would 
have  come  prepared  to  give  them.  We  have  never  had  a  man  leave  us  and  there 
are  few  who  would  like  to  secure  cream  from  us,  whom  we  can  not  supply.  The 
great  trouble  with  us  is  to  get  our  men  to  change  from  summer  to  winter  milk  pro- 
duction. 

President  Plumb,  This  completes  the  program  for  thb  afternoon ;  if  there  is 
nothing  further,  a  motion  for  adjournment  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Steele.  As  the  time  for  to-morrow  is  pretty  well  taken  up,  I  would  like 
to  propose  three  slight  changes  in  the  constitution.  The  first  is  article  I.  The 
way  it  now  reads  is:  ''The  name  of  this  asi^ociation  shall  be  the  Indiana  State 
Dairymen's  Association."  I  move  that  this  article  be  amended  to  read:  "The 
name  of  this  association  shall  be  The  Indiana  State  Dairy  Association." 

President  Plwmb.  This  change  has  really  been  made,  but  as  it  was  never  pub- 
lished, it  is  proper  that  action  be  taken  again. 

Mr.  Steele's  motion  seconded ;  vote  taken ;  carried. 

Mr.  Steele.  Article  II.  ''The  officers  of  this  Association  &hall  consist  of  a 
President,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  three  Vice-PreRfdentfl,  and  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary,  Firnt  Vice-PreBident,  and  two  others 
elected  by  the  Association."  I  move  that  the  words  "three  Vice  Presidents"  be 
changed  to  Vice-President,  making  the  article  read:  "The  officers  of  this  Associ- 
ation shall  consist  of  a  President,  Secretary-Treasurer  and  Vice-President,  and  an 
Executive  Committee  consisting  of  the  President,  Secretary,  Vice-President,  and 
two  others  elected  by  the  Association,"  and  suggest  that  the  following  sentence  be 
added  to  the  article,  viz. :  "  A  committee  of  two  to  audit  the  Secretary-Treasurer's 
accounts  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  at  each  annual  meeting."  Mr  Steele's 
motion  seconded  ;  vote  taken ;  carried. 

Mr.  Steele,  I  would  also  move  that  article  V  be  changed  to  read  as  follows: 
*'Any  person  can  become  a  member  of  this  Association  for  one  year,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fee  of  f  1 ;  upon  the  payment  of  $10,  a  person  may  become  a  life  mem- 
ber. Honorary  members,  not  to  exceed  five,  may  be  elected  but  said  election  is  not 
to  hold  for  over  two  years,  excepting  by  re-election."  Mr.  Sieele's  motion  sec- 
onded ;  vote  taken ;  carried. 

President  Plumb*  The  program  for  thb  afternoon  bus  been  carried  out,  but  as 
it  is  yet  quite  early,  Mr.  Knox  has  kindly  agreed  to  favor  us  with  a  short  talk, 
and  we  will  now  listen  to  him.  » 

21— Bd.  ov  Agb. 
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Mr.  Presidentf  Ladiea  and  Gentlemen : 

You  will  find  oat  that  I  have  not  heen  ranniag  an  experiment  station,  and 
you  will  find  out,  alao,  that  I  am  not  a  practical  educator.  What  I  know  of  daii7- 
ing  I  have  learned  from  actual  experience  and  hard  work.  A  few  yean  ago,  I 
was  in  a  bMsiness  in  which  I  had  to  hire  more  or  leas  help;  the  result  was  that 
when  we  stopped,  1  had  the  experience,  and  the  help  had  what  was  left  I  have 
always  kept  a  cow,  and  had  learned  to  milk  when  I  was  a  hoy,  so  I  determined  to 
do  something  to  keep  my  wife  from  leaving  me,  at  any  rate  She  was  a  cripple, 
and  I  was  really  left  alone.  I  got  together  a  few  cows,  and  begun  by  furnishing 
cream  for  ice  cream  parties,  and  making  butter.  I  received  for  my  butter  25  centa 
per  pound,  but  that  was  making  too  much  work  for  my  wife,  and  I  determined  to 
relieve  her.  I  then  began  to  sell  milk.  There  were  two  dairies  in  the  town,  and 
probably  as  many  as  two  hundred  town  cows  were  kept.  It  looked  like  an  uphill 
business  to  undertake  such  a  thing.  I  procured  a  few  bottles,  and  a  few  customers 
to  deal  with.  I  started  in  with  the  intention  of  producing  as  good  milk  aa  poaai- 
ble.  This  was  why  I  secured  the  cooler  of  which  I  spoke  a  short  time  ago.  I  could 
cool  my  milk,  and  deliver  it  in  a  condition  to  keep  it  sweet  for  twelve  hours  at 
least.  I  have  customers  who  keep  milk  sweet,  without  ice,  in  the  heat  of  summer, 
for  as  long  as  forty-eight  hours.  I  started  in  to  sell  milk.  I  did  not  feel  that  I 
could  sell  milk  at  five  cents  per  quart,  and  exist.  I  asked  six  and  a  quarter,  and 
had  a  few  patrons  leave  me,  but  they  returned. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  care  of  my  cows.  I  have  four  pastures  which  are 
poorly  drained  and  in  bad  condition  for  pasture  land — being  very  wet.  In  the 
winter,  although  I  have  a  poor  barn,  I  try  to  keep  toy  stables  in  good  condition, 
and  keep  my  cows  clean.  I  do  not  set  the  milk  in  the  barn  when  I  have  done 
milking.  As  soon  as  I  get  a  bucket  full,  I  take  it  to  the  house,  and  while  it  is  be- 
ing strained,  cooled  and  bottled,  I  milk  another  bucket  full,  which  is  strained, 
cooled  and  bottled  as  soon  as  milked.  As  to  the  care  ol  my  cows,  of  course  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  caring  for  cows.  I  feed  them  hay,  and  corn  on  cob,  and  at 
present  I  am  feeding  more  timothy  than  clover.  •  Especially  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter  I  feed  more  or  less  straw.  I  think  the  average  farmer  has  a  wrong 
idea  of  the  value  of  straw  as  feed.  As  such,  I  think  they  will  find  it  a  good 
change.  I  have  no  rule  by  which  I  go  as  to  how  much  I  feed ;  it  depends  upon 
the  weather  and  the  condition  of  the  cows. 

Mr.  Monrad.  I  will  venture  that  Mr.  Knox  is  pretty  clean  In  his  milking. 
The  fact  that  he  can  produce  milk  that  will  keep  sweet  in  the  middle  of  the  sum* 
mer  for  a  period  of  forty-eight  hours  is  sufficient  recommendations  to  his  cleanli- 
ness. 

Mr,  Knox.  I  require  every  patron  to  wash  his  own  bottle,  and  then  I  wash 
them  thoroughly  at  home. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  would  like  to  know  what  advantage  you  have  when  selling 
bottled  milk  over  the  one  who  sells  his  milk  out  of  a  can. 

Mr.  Knox.  If  the  milk  is  put  in  the  bottle  after  it  is  strained  and  cooled  there 
is  no  chance  of  the  separation  of  the  milk  from  the  cream.  Each  customer  gets 
his  share  of  the  cream.    Another  advantage  is  that  when  the' bottle  ia  filled  full 
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and  carried  there  is  no  chance  for  agitation,  it  sets  there  without  shaking  the  milk. 
In  other  words,  the  milk  delivered  in  cans  is  more  or  less  churned  before  it  gets 
into  the  hands  of  the  patron. 

Motion  for  adjournment;  vote  taken ;  carried. 

FRIDAY  MORNING. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9 :  45  by  President  Plumb. 
President  Plumb,     We  will  now  listen  to  the  address  of  E.  L.  Fumess,  pf 
Farnessville,  on 

SILAGE  AS  A  FOOD  FOR  DAIRY  CATH.E. 


BY  £.  L.  FURNEBS. 


For  the  past  dozen  years  the  agricultural  pres^,  without  exception  and  with 
great  persistency  and  vigor,  has  been  discussing  as  an  important  economic  ques- 
tion the  subject  of  preserving  green  food  for  animals  in  pilos.  Newspapers 
generally  have  published  articles  containing  the  art,  science  and  progress  of  ensil- 
age. Books  have  been  written  and  published  devoted  to  silos,  silage  and  ensilage. 
Ensilage  congresses  and  institutes  have  been  held  to  discuss  methods  and  details 
and  to  increase  the  information  and  enthusiasm  in  ensilage.  Agricultural  experi- 
ment stations  have  studied  scientifically  and  experimentally  the  merits  and  de- 
merits of  this  method. 

Thousands  of  silos  have  been  bailt  in  the  meantime  in  the  United  States, 
England,  Germany  and  France,  and,  indeed,  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  the  testimony  resulting  from  all  this  practical  and  impartial  investigation  is 
quite  generally  strongly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  silage  as  an  economical  and  bene- 
ficial food  for  cattle,  and  especially  dairy  cowe. 

The  Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  published  last  June,  its 
balletin  No.  40,  Vol.  3,  ''The  Silo,  and  Silage  in  Indiana/'  giving  therein  about 
all  that  need  be  said  for  a  good  understanding  of  the  subject  The  statement  it 
makes  that  there  are  less  than  fifty  silos  in  the  State  seems  sufficient  warrant  for 
presenting  this  paper  upon  the  subject  of  "Silage  as  a  Food  for  Dairy  Cattle''  to 
the  Indiana  State  Dairy  Association,  and  the  assumption  is  fair  that  this  paper 
may  proceed  as  if  the  subject  were  one  with  which  many  are  quite  unacquainted. 

There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  with  better  natural  facilities  or  with  a  better 
location  for  proFperous  and  profitable  dairying,  yet  we  have  only  fifty  silos  in  the 
State.  It  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  dairymen  are  very  conservative  or  ex. 
tremely  non-progressive  that  they  have  not  had  sufficient  interest  to  examine  the  . 
subject  thoroughly,  or  that  they  mistrust  the  testimony  tifat  silage  is  one  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  foods  for  milk-giving  cows.  This  testimony  is  positive  and 
direct  and  comes  from  intelligent  and  trustworthy  sources  and  is  sustained  by 
continned  experience.    It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment  or  doubt 
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Royal  commissions  in  England  have  reported  in  its  favor,  and  scientific  inves- 
tigators who  questioned  the  extravagant  claims  of  enthusiasts  have  been  compelled 
to  admit  that  it  has  decided  meHt,  and  to  daj  the  matter  stands  as  a  fact  by  qaile 
general  consent  that  forty  pounds  of  good  corn  silage  and  ten  pounds  of  good  early 
cut  hay,  of  which  clover  forms  the  greater  part,  make  a  good  and  efficient  ration 
for  an  average  si^ed  cow,  at  a  cost  varying  from  four  cents  to  ten  cents  per  day, 
according  to  circumstances,  as  figured  by  competent  and  intelligent  dairymen. 

Estimating  corn  silage  at  $2  per  ton,  which  is  a  safe  figure,  allowing  rent  for 
land,  cost  of  cultivation  and  all  other  expenses,  fifty  pounds  (all  that  a  cow  could 
eat  in  a  day),  would  cost  five  cents;  and  ten  pounds  of  clover  hay,  at  $6  per  ton, 
would  be  three  cents,  making  eight  cents  per  day  for  coat  of  food.  The  prudent 
and  thrifty  dairyman  might,  however,  be  tempted  to  add  also  a  few  pounds  of 
wheat  bran  as  good  and  profitable  practice. 

Under  favorable  circumstances  silage  may  be  made  at  less  than  $2  per  ton, 
and  many  claim  that  it  does  not  cost  them  more  than  seventy -five  cents  or  $1  per 
ton,  and  the  clover  hay  will  be  figured  by  some  at  less  than  $6  per  ton. 

My  friend,  C.  B.  Harris,  a  practical  and  reliable  dairyman  of  Goshen,  whom 
many  of  yon  favorably  know,  has  a  herd  of  Jersey  cows  feeding  them  for  rich 
cream,  which  he  sells  as  cream,  at  a  daily  cost  of  less  than  four  cents  per  cow,  the 
ration  being  forty  pounds  silage,  twenty-one  pounds  old  process  linseed  meal  and 
all  the  clean  oat  straw  that  they  can  eat.  The<*e  figures  are  the  lowest,  perhaps,  on 
record,  and  he  claims  that  the  yield  of  his  cows  is  good  and  the  profit  of  his  dairy 
satisfactory.  It  is  not  recommended  to  feed  cattle  exclusively  on  silage;  at  least 
one  feed  each  day  f>hould  consist  of  dry  hay  or  straw,  and  the  straw  may  be  supple- 
mented, as  in  Mr.  Harris'  case,  with  linseed  meal. 

Silage  is  profitably  and  successfully  made  of  any  green  food  that  cows  will 
eat,  even  including  weeds.  Indian  corn,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  very  best  for  the 
purpose,  and  yields  the  largest  amount  to  the  acre.  There  is,  indeed,  no  better 
and  cheaper  way  to  save  and  feed  this  grandest  of  all  crops.  Hungarian  grass, 
millet,  sorghum,  clover,  rye,  wheat,  grass  and  even  weeds  make  good  silage  if  man- 
aged properly. 

The  time  to  cut  plants  for  the  silo  is  when  they  have  attained  their  full 
growth,  and  when  the  water  content  has  somewhat  diminished,  but  before  the  stalk 
becomes  woody  in  too  great  a  degree;  corn  when  fally  glased  and  Hungarian 
when  the  heads  are  fairly  formed. 

If  cut  too  early  the  silage  will  be  watery  and  very  sour;  still  it  may  be  eaten 
readily,  but  it  is  not  so  good.  Good  corn  silage  aontains  about  75  to  80  per  cent, 
of  water,  but  this  water  is  of  more  value  to  stock  than  ordinary  water,  and  is  of 
more  value  to  the  stock  than  the  chemist  can  readily  account  for,  and  no  one  can 
condemn  the  silo  on  account  of  the  water  contained  in  the  corn  that  he  pnts  into 
it  The  cost  of  harvesting  need  be  no  greater  by  the  acre  than  by  dry  curing,  and 
the  risks  from  bsd  wether  are  much  less  with  the  silage.  An  acre  of  com  cut  and 
hauled  green  will  probably  weigh  four  times  as  much  as  when  stacked  up  and 
dried,  but  seven  out  of  eight  acres  of  it  can  be  stored  in  the  silo  in  the  same  space 
that  would  be  required  for  the  dry  fodder.    At  least  seven  tons  of  silage  can  be 
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stored  in  the  350  cubic  feet  required  for  the  well  settled  ton  of  timothy  haj,  and 
when  once  stored  it  is  safe  for  several  years,  if  not  fed  sooner,  and  is  in  but  little 
danger  from  fire  and  quite  free  from  depredations  of  vermin. 

Three  tons  of  com  silage  is  equal  in  feeding  value  to  one  ton  of  hay ;  some 
eetimate  two  tons  equal  to  a  ton  of  hay.  It  may  depend  somewhat  upon  the 
quality  of  each  as  to  their  relative  value,  but  feeding  dry  hay  and  silage  together 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  both.  When  twenty-one  tons  of  corn  are  raised  to 
the  acre,  this  would  be  equal  at  ]«*a8t  to  seven  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre;  thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  large  amount  of  food  can  be  raised  to  the  acre  as  silage,  and  it 
is  said  that  a  good  farm  ought  to  carry  at  least  one  cow  to  the  acre.  If  this  can 
be  done  by  the  use  of  silage  it  demonstrates  very  readily  its  great  value  as  a  dairy 
food.  Cows  would  not  be  pastured  by  this  system,  and  all  the  manure,  both  liquid 
and  solid,  would  be  returned  to  the  land  to  keep  up  and  increase  its  fertility. 

From  twelve  to  thirty  tons  of  corn  silage  can  be  grown  to  the  acre»  and  fed 
fifty  pounds  to  a  cow  per  day«  this  would  make  silage  food  sufficient  to  keep  her 
from  480  to  1,200  days  from  the  acre,  bat  she  should  have  some  clover  hay  to  go 
with  the  silage  for  the  best -results.  Keeping  a  cow  to  the  acre  seems  quite  possi- 
ble, but  it  means  a  much  higher  degree  in  farming  than  usually  prevails. 

The  dairy  products  of  the  United  States  for  1892  are  reported  to  be  $350,000,000 
in  value,  $25,000,000  more  than  the  money  value  of  all  the  wheat;  $50,000,000  in 
excess  of  what  used  to  be  called  **  King  Ck)tton,"  and  only  $50,000,000  less  than  the 
value  of  the  entire  meat  product 

If  the  best  known  methods  in  dairying  were  in  general  use,  this  magnificent 
aggregate,  large  as  it  is,  would  be  increased  fully  50  per  cent.  Keeping  more  cows 
from  the  same  amount  of  land  would  be  a  very  large  factor  in  accomplishing  this 
desirable  result,  and  this  the  silo  can  do. 

Silos  can  be  built  cheaply,  from  $100  up,  and  in  most  any  shape  or  style  one 
takes  a  fancy  to.  They  ought  to  be  strong  enough  not  to  spread  from  the  outer 
pressure  when  filled ;  ought  to  be  at  least  twelve  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  desired; 
ODght  to  be  at  least  sixteen  feet  high,  and  then  the  silage  would  be  better  weighted, 
which  wonld  cost  more  to  do  than  it  would  to  build  higher.  The  silo  should  have 
good  roof,  an  earth  floor  will  do,  but  water  and  rats  should  be  kept  out;  air-tight,, 
frost-proof  walls  are  best,  but  are  not  indispensable ;  in  fact,  a  rough  board  build- 
ing with  cracks  will  make  a  silo,  but  in  the  end  it  is  not  so  cheap  as  one  thor- 
oughly made.  Silage  may  be  kept  in  pitF,  or  heaps,  or  stacks  covered  with  earth, 
but  well  made  silage,  with  the  corn  cut  into  Inch  lengths,  proves  much  more  con- 
venient and  desirable.  One  of  the  most  important  things  about  the  silo  is  to  go 
ahead  in  some  way  and  build  it  and  have  it  filled. 

The  large  southern  horse-tooth  corn,  sowed  in  drills,  three  feet  apart,  using 
half  a  bushel  of  good  seed  to  the  acre,  mixiog  in  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  sorghum 
seed,  will  result  in  a  large  yield  and  will  make  good  silage,  even  if  the  ears  do  not 
folly  ripen.  Clover  should  be  cut  early  to  feed  with  the  corn  silage,  but  if  the 
weather  is  unfavorable  for  this,  cut  it  green  and  put  in  as  silage.  This  is  one 
great  advantage  of  the  silo. 

PreMerU  Plumb,    We  will  now  discuss  Mr.  Fumess'  address. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  VanNuyB,  I  began  to  use  the  silo  several  years  ago.  Mj  silo  is  twelve 
feet  wide,  sixteen  feet  deep,  and  twenty  feet  long.  I  cemented  it  on  the  inside.  I 
found  that  I  would  have  to  make  a  hole  in  the  bottom  to  let  out  the  water.  The 
rats  are  a  great  trouble.  Tbej  get  in  over  the  top.  They  are  still  working 
aj^und  the  edgeit  after  it  has  been  opened.    As  feed  we  like  it  very  much. 

Mr,  Fumess.  The  most  effectual  way  to  keep  the  rats  out  is  to  keep  cats.  We 
are  never  troubled  with  rats  at  our  house. 

Mr.  Monrad,    How  much  each  month  do  your  cats  steal? 

Mr.  Fumess.  The  cats  come  to  the  barn  at  milking  time,  and  we  give  them 
all  the  milk  they  want.    We  keep  them  well  fed,  and  they  do  not  steal  anything. 

Mr,  Van  Nuys.    How  about  a  partition  in  the  silo  ? 

Mr.  Furriess.    I  do  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Common.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fumess  if  instead  of  building  a  silo  30 
feet  square,  what  is  the  matter  with  making  it  12  feet  wide,  and  longer  in  propor- 
tion, to  prevent  so  much  surface  from  being  exposed  when  the  silage  is  being  used. 

Mr.  Fumeat.  You  will  lose  as  much  one  way  as  another.  If  circumstances 
permit,  I  would  recommend  that  the  silo  be  built  in  the  shape  of  an  octagon,  even 
in  preference  to  a  circle;  it  is  much  more  convenient. 

Mr.  Van  Nuys.    How  do  you  keep  the  rats  out  of  your  silo? 

Mr.  Fumess.  I  built  my  silo  with  a  brick  foundation,  and  made  the  founda- 
tion to  project  out  a  little,  so  that  the  rats  will  be  headed  off,  as  it  were.  I  find 
that  the  brick  is  better  than  stone  for  the  foundation.  You  can  make  a  silo  six  or 
eight  feet  wide,  twelve  feet  deep,  and^  twenty  feet  long,  out  of  cheap  lumber  which 
you  can  get  for  $10  per  thousand.  If  you  have  old  board  fences  you  can  use  them 
for  a  silo,  and  make  one  comparatively  inexpensive. 

President  Plumb.  1  would  like  to  ask  as  to  the  cost  of  cheap  lumber  in  differ- 
ent vicinities.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  cost.  Some 
persons  can  put  up  a  silo  at  figures  which  others  can  not  touch.  Some  of  you  take 
for  a  basis  a  price  which  the  rest  can  not  do.  We  pay  $15  and  $16  per  thousand 
for  the  commonest  kind  of  lumber  in  Lafayette. 

Mr.  Harris.     In  our  locality  we  get  lumber  for  $10  to  $14  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Mills.    We  can  get  undressed  lumber  in  our  locality  for  $12  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Pope.  My  silo  is  twelve  feet  wide,  twenty  feet  long,  and  eighteen  feet 
deep,  and  cost  me  $100.    I  did  not  count  my  work  anything. 

Mr.  Mills.  What  is  the  matter  with  a  concrete  silo.  A  concrete  house  is  the 
cheapest  and  best. 

Mr.  Sawyer.  1  built  a  silo  on  that  order,  and  it  was  not  a  success.  It  is  all 
right  for  the  foundation.  I  built  mine  partly  under  ground.  A  concrete  silo  will 
not  keep  out  the  frost. 

Mr.  Harris.  1  tried  it.  I  built  a  silo  22  x  14x24  feet;  it  holds  200  tons.  I 
built  it  on  the  ground  and  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $100.  I  got  lumber  2x4  and  18 
feet  long,  and  lined  the  silo  on  the  inside  with  one  thickness  of  ceiling.  I  was 
away  from  home,  and  the  work  was  not  done  according  to  directions.    I  then  had 
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to  pat  one  thickness  of  lath  (18),  up  and  down,  and  applied  one  coat  of  common 
mortar  lime,  and  one  coat  of  cement.  Tor  doors  I  used  a  slab  from  top  to  bottom. 
Where  I  had  the  silage  against  the  boards  it  was  all  right,  but  where  I  had  it 
against  the  plaster  one  thickness  of  it  was  frozen.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  it 
rotten,  except  about  one-half  inch  off  the  top.  This  silo,  as  I  stated  before,  cost  me 
less  than  $100,  and  holds  200  tons. 

Mr,  Van  Nuys.    Do  you  cover  your  silage  ? 

Mr.  Harris,    I  do.    I  dampen  straw  and  cover  it. 

Ah,  Van  Nuys.    About  how  thick? 

Mr,  Harris.  About  two  or  two  and  one-half  feet.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  dampen  the  straw,  however. 

Mr.  Fumess.  Talking  about  concrete  silos,  I  would  always  recommend  a 
masonry  foundation,  as  the  only  serious  trouble  is  around  next  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Monrad.  In  talking  about  a  concrete  building,  the  walls  are  of  what 
thickness? 

Mr.  FSirness.  There  can  be  no  satisfactory  answer  given  to  that.  It  is  alto- 
gether according  to  the  requirements. 

Mr.  Harris.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  rats  out  of  the  silage.  To 
do  this,  I  cement  the  bottom  of  my  silo  with  Portland  cement.  I  cement  it  up  to 
the  boards  on  each  side,  up  above  the  foundation.  And  between  the  cats  and  that 
cement  I  have  no  trouble  with  the  rats.  I  put  up  my  silage  at  72  cents  per  ton, 
counting  everything  up  to  the  time  the  silage  is  in  the  silo.  I  allow  six  per  cent, 
interest  on  my  investment.  I  do  not  count  my  own  labor  anything.  It  is  worth 
nothing,  for  I  have  no  other  business  to  put  my  time  in  on.  I  do  not  count  my 
service  as  a  farm  hand  worth  anything.  I  want  to  tell  yon  that  a  farmer  does  not 
want  to  be  always  counting  interest.  1  run  my  farm  and  dairy  on  strict  business 
principles,  and  whenever  a  cow  does  not  bring  me  a  pound  of  butter  a  day,  I  do 
not  count  that  she  is  worth  anything  to  me  or  to  any  other  person. 

Pretident  Plumb.  The  next  thing  on  the  program  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Qeorge 
Jackson,  of  Mapleton.  As  Mr.  Jackson  is  unable  to  be  present,  he  has  sent  in  his 
address,  and  in  the  temporary  absence  of  Mrs.  Worley,  the  Secretary,  I  will  read 
the  same : 

THE  STABLE  CARE  OF  DAIRY  STOCK.  , 


BY  OKOROB   JACKSON. 


As  seven  months  of  the  average  year  in  this  latitude  is  of  such  a  character  as 
to  require  protection  and  shelter  to  live  stock  from  the  inclemency  and  severity  of 
the  weather,  stable  management  of  the  cows  becomes  a  very  important  oonsideraF 
tion  for  the  dairyman  who  would  make  the  most  out  of  his  business,  and  secure 
the  highest  poosible  returns  for  the  money  invested,  labor  bestowed  in  the  care  of 
his  cows,  and  from  the  food  they  consume. 
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Durigg  thifl  long  winter  season  conditions  must  be  right  at  the  barn  or  serioos 
loBses  will  occur  to  affect  his  annual  income  that  can  not  be  overcome  by  the  more 
favorable  and  genial  months  of  spring  and  summer,  when  the  feed  bills  are  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  and  ihe  dairy  yield  is  the  most  abundant.  The  dairy  to  be  most 
successful  and  satisfying  must  return  as  good  or  better  profit  in  winter,  when  the 
cows  depend  entirely  upon  the  food  provided  in  their  mangerf,  and  the  treatment 
accorded  them  by  their  owners,  as  when  the  pastures  are  luxuriant  and  there  id  no 
interruption  to  perfect  comfort,  entire  contentment  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  abund- 
ance of  nutritive  food  provided  by  nature,  and  the  dairyman's  principal  labor 
being  that  of  drawing  the  generous  supply  of  milk  morning  and  evening. 

The  time  to  begin  to  stable  the  cows  in  the  fall,  without  regard  to  the  day  of 
the  month,  is  when  the  air  becomes  frosty,  or  uncomfortably  cool  at  night,  and 
when  this  occurs  the  rations  must  be  increased,  that  no  slacking  of  the  milk  flow 
will  follow,  for  every  observing  dairyman  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  restore  the 
milk  yield  once  interrupted  at  any  stage  of  laxation,  and  besiden.the  qualities  in 
the  milk  are  more  or  less  damaged  by  any  change  that  affects  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  cow,  or  her  supply  of  milk.  Constant  care  and  watchfulness,  therefore, 
is  needed  that  the  entire  comfort  of  the'  cows  may  be  assured,  and  all  their  wants 
generously  and  intelligently  supplied. 

The  stables  should  be  constructed  so  that  the  temperature  can  be  controlled, 
and  no  matter  how  severe  the  weather,  freezing,  or  any  near  approach  to  it,  in  the 
cow  stable  should  be  unknown.  And  of  equal  importance  is  thorough  ventilation 
and  an  abundance  of  pure,  fresh  air;  for  without  these,  perfect  health,  thrift,  and 
comfort  to  the  cows  would  be  wanting,  and  a  serious  leak  would  follow  in  the  in- 
come from  the  winter  dairy.  It  is  not  the  intention  in  making  these  suggestions 
to  urge  a  system  of  expensive  building  that  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
average  owner  of  cows  throughout  the  country,  and  discourage  him  at  the  outset, 
but  rather  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  great  importance  of  the  requiremeutSy 
that  he  may  look  into  matters,  and  shape  up  his  surroundings  in  a  manner  beat 
likely  to  meet  the  desired  ends  that  are  within  his  means. 

It  ij  no  uncommon  sight  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country,  on  entering 
the  cow  stable  in  extreme  cold  weather,  to  observe  the  cows  shivering  and  shaking 
in  their  stalls,  the  hair  on  their  backs  standing  erect,  and  the  droppings  in  the 
gutter  frozen  hard  as  stones.  A. casual  glance  will  explain  why  these  things  are 
so ;  cracks  in  the  outer  walls,  wide  spaces  under  the  doors,  badly  fitting  window 
framep,  and  perhaps  open  windows  on  the  floor  above.  Through  all  these  holes 
and  openings  the  winter  air  currents  rush  in,  drive  out  and  counteract  any  amount 
of  animal  beat  that  may  be  generated  by  any  number  of  cows,  and  the  consequence 
is  extra  foud  is  ne«%ded  to  supply  the  waste,  and  no  returns  come  from  it  through 
the  udder.  Boards  and  nails,  chaff,  sawdust,  or  similar  packing  are  much  cheaper, 
and  can  be  put  into  position  and  the  remedy  insured  by  every  one  capable  of 
handling  a  hammer  and  saw. 

Cows  more  often  suffer  in  the  stables  from  cold,  and  shrink  in  milk  yield  as  a 
consequence,  because  of  carelessness  and  neglect  to  do  the  things  needed  at  the 
proper  time,  than  an  inability  to  correct  the  evil.    It  is  within  the  poesibility  of 
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anj  dairyman  or  farmer  to  pat  his  stock  into  winter  quarters,  with  their  8U]^roand- 
logs  so  comfortable  that  none  of  the  conditions  we  have  named  can  be  previsnt. 
A  little  energetic  determination  will  do  it.  No  one  making  any  pretentions  to 
progress,  and  with  ambition  and  zeal  enough  to  aspire  to  advanced  dairying  and  its 
high  rewards  (to  Fay  nothing  of  hnmanity),  can  afford  to  overlook  any  measure 
within  his  reach  that  adds  comfort,  contentment  and  thrift  to  his  cattle. 

Next  in  importance,  or  rather  co-equal  with  the  conditions  named,  is  the 
water  supply.  Cows  neel  large  amounts  of  water  while  feeding  upon  winter 
rations,  and  results  depend  as  much  upon  this,  regularly  furnished,  pure,  fresh  and 
of  the  proper  temperature,  an  on  the  feed  itself.  The  most  approved  plan  for 
watering  the  cows  is  in  the  stable  by  means  of  a  trough  or  vessel  fixed  in  front  of 
the  stall,  through  which  a  constant  supply  flows  from  the  spring  or  well.  Then  the 
cow  can  drink  at  pleasure,  and  the  temp^ature  is  at  the  right  degree.  Cheap  and 
efficient  devices  for  this  purpose  are  used  on  many  dairy  farms,  and  are  within  the 
reach  of  all.  Proper  water  facilities,  and  if  these  are  lacking  they  should  at  once 
be  supplied,  are  conditions  without  which  success  can  not  be  expected. 

Under  no  circumstances  should  the  cows  be  obliged  to  drink  ice  water  from 
the  pond  or  tbe  frozen  trough.  In  the  first  place  they  will  take  but  a  few  sips, 
even  when  famished  with  thirst,  and  will  stand  for  an  hour  shaking  with  the  rigor 
of  a  chill,  and  a  Isrge  part  of  the  recently  consumed  rations,  which  should  have 
been  devoted  to  the  formation  of  milk,  must  be  applied  as  fuel  for  sastaining  and 
in  keeping  up  animal  heat. 

If  no  conveniences  are  provided  for  furnishing  the  cows  water  st  normal  tem- 
perature, artificial  warming  should  by  all  means  be  employed,  for  which  purpose 
a  number  of  cheap  and  good,  devices  are  obtainable,  and  in  use  by  farmers  and 
dairymen  for  raising  the  temperature  of  tbe  drinking  water  for  the  stock  in 
severe  freezing  weather. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  stables,  arrangements  for  perfect  comfort  of  the 
cattle,  entire  cleanliness,  and  gentle  methods  in  handling  them,  are  all  very  im- 
portant factors  in  tbe  winter  care  of  dairy  stock.  An  abundance  of  light  is  neces-  . 
aary,  and  a  big  window  for  every  three  or  four  cows  gives  none  too  much  light. 
Dark,  damp  and  ill-smelling  basements  are  not  best  suited  for  etables  where  the 
highest  dairy  attainments  are  expected.  Probably  the  best  floor  for  the  stall  is 
found  in  two-inch  plank,  slanting  towards  the  gutter  in  the  rear,  two  inches  in 
four  and  one  half  feet  (the  upual  length  of  standing  floor,  though  this  must,  of 
course,  be  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  animals).  This  is  enough  for  proper  drain- 
age. The  KUtter  should  be  fourt^'Cn  to  sixtt^en  inches  wide,  and  eight  inches  deep, 
kept  half  filled  with  saw  dust,  or  some  similar  absorbent,  renewed  every  day,  and 
sprinkled  with  land  plaster,  to  lock  up  and  retain  the  odors,  add  value  to  the 
manure,  and  purify  the  air.  The  mangers  next  to  the  cow  should  not  be  more 
than  a  foot  high  (eight  inches  w<>uld  probably  be  better.)  Then  a  cow  standing 
upon  a  floor  the  right  length,  the  droppings  will  be  deposited  in  the  gutter,  and 
when  she  lies  down  will  go  forward,  her  head  and  neck  occupying  the  manger 
space,  tbe  low  manger  offering  no  obstruction. 

This  arrangement  affords  the  sole  key  to  keeping  the  cow  clean,  for  while  it  is 
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a  fact  that  some  cows  will  manage  to  befool  themeelves  regardless  of  every  pre- 
caution or  measnre  used  to  prevent  it,  bj  far  the  majority  will  keep  scrupulously 
clean,  if  the  opportunity  to  do  so  is  offered.  Still  the  brush  and  daily  grooming 
should  constitute  an  important  feature,  not  to  be  neglected  in  this  winter  care  of 
the  cows,  for  aside  from  its  aid  to  cleanliness,  it  b  a  strong  factor  conducive  to 
thrift  and  health,  and  improves  both  condition  and  appearances. 

The  cow  U  more  or  less  a  creature  of  habit,  and  is  always  more  contented  in 
her  own  stall.  Changes  of  location  should  therefore  be  avoided,  and  each  animal 
allowed  to  occupy  her  own,  else  disconttntment,  and  an  uneasy  feeling  may  pro- 
duce a  check  in  milk  production,  and  as  this  matter  costs  only  a  little  time  and 
care  in  the  beginning,  the  practice  should  be  followed  by  tying  the  cows  always  in 
the  same  stalls. 

Opinions  are  divided  about  the  exercise  the  dairy  cow  needs,  to  keep  her  in 
good  condition  and  always  ready  for  her  best  work  at  the  pail,  and  the  impression 
is  gaining  among  the  thoughtful  and  observing  men  that  very  little  or  no  out- 
door exposure  should  be  permitted  through  the  winter  months,  and  consequently 
only  the  exercise  to  be  secured  in  a  roomy,  comfortable  stall,  and  that  obtained  by 
chewing  her  cud  is  quite  enough,  and  is  best  for  her  general  welfare,  and  when  she 
goes  in  there  in  the  fall,  should  remain,  and  have  all  her  wants  attended  to  until 
spring  again. 

Mr.  John  Gould,  of  Ohio,  is  a  most  successful  dairyman,  a  noted  writer  and 
lecturer  on  dairy  subjects,  has  followed  the  plan  of  stabling  his  cows  as  described, 
and  finds  it  far  better  than  turning  them  out  for  water  and  exercise.  He  waters 
them  in  the  stable  and  looks  after  their  every  comfort  there,  and  says  when  on 
pleasant  days  the  cows  are  sometimes  let  out  for  a  few  hours,  they  watch  the  doors 
anxiously,  and  make  haste  to  get  back  into  their  stalls  again,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity. 

Shrinkage  in  milk  flow,  or  loss  of  appetite  are  unknown  conditions  with  these 
cows.  Thrift  and  perfect  health  continue  without  interruption  all  winter  long; 
storms  and  severe  weather  changes  do  not  affect  them.  Of  course  the  stables  are 
fitted  properly  for  the  purpose,  well  ventilated,  frost-proof  and  generously  lighted, 
due  regard  being  paid  to  cleanliness  of  cows  and  surroundings.  This  is  the  way 
that  all  Btable3  of  that  kind  should  be  managed,  whether  the  cows  are  kept  in  them 
all  the  time  or  turned  out  for  air  and  a  walk.  There  are  many  progressive  dairy- 
men of  late  adopting  Mr:  Gould's  way  of  managing,  and  no  dissatisfied  cases  are 
reported. 

Whatever  may  be  the  idea  accepted  as  to  the  need  of  exercises,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  best  place  for  the  cows  in  stormy  or  cold  weather  is  in  the 
stable,  with  the  surroundings  as  comfortable  as  it  is  posfiible  to  make  them,  and 
there  they  should  remain  as  long  as  unfavorable  outside  conditions  continue,  if 
that  should  be  through  the  entire  winter,  when  these  let  up  and  it  is  "  shirt  sleeve" 
temperature  outside,  they  can  go  out.  The  cows  will  then  show  by  their  actions 
which  they  prefer,  and  their  choice  should  be  respected  and  granted. 

It  ifl  not  presumed  necessary  to  urge  upon  the  thoughtful  cowman  that  a 
eupply  of  dry  clean  bedding  is  one  of  the  requirements  of  a  well  ordered  oow 
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stable,  for  without  it  comfort  to  the  stock  is  not  possible,  and  one  of  the  great  ob- 
jects sought  would  be  defeated.  This  may  consist  of  saw-dust,  chaff,  straw,  leaves 
or  any  other  material  easily  obtained  on  the  farm,  and  which  can  be  converted 
iDto  manure.        ' 

It  does  not  matter  much  what  it  is,  so  that  the  object  of  providing  a  good  bed 
ifl  secured  and  the  cows  are  not  obliged  to  lie  upon  the  hard  floor,  but  in  most  loca- 
tions straw  is  cheapest  and  most  used. 

Securing  the  cows  in  their  stalls  is  a  subject  very  fruitful  of  thought  and 
which  agitates  the  minds  of  dairymen  all  over  the  country;  one  method  being 
popular  in  one  section,  another  in  another,  and  in  choosiuK  there  are  many  points, 
to  be  considered.  First  of  all,  comfort  must  be  kept  steadily  in  view,  f<#  if  any 
of  the  cow's  surroundings  are  constraining,  and  operate  to  deprive  her  of  ease  and 
fair  liberty  of  movement,  the  effect  is  disquieting,  and  the  yield  will  show  unfavor- 
able results  therefrom.  No  single  feature  of  stable  economy  returns  to  the  dairy- 
man better  dividends,  or  higher  rewards,  and  nothing  conduces  more  to  the  thrift 
of  his  cattle  than  an  ease-promoting,  humane  tie.  Every  other  consideration  bear- 
ing upon  this  point  should  be  sacrificed  if  it  conflicta  or  interferes  with  the 
animal's  entire  comfort  at  all  times.  This  is  strictly  first,  then  may  follow  con- 
sideration of  convenience,  economy,  helps  in  cleanliness,  the  saving  of  labor  and 
other  important  details  clcsely  allied  to  and  to  be  desired  in  the  well  conducted 
cow  stable,  but  under  no  circumstances  are  any  of  these  to  supersede  or  abridge  the 
freedom  of  movement  or  ease  of  position  pof^sible  to  allow  the  cow  secured  in  her 
stall. 

Our  dairy  forefathers  were  pretty  generally  of  the  opinion,  judging  by  their 
methods,  that  the  stanchion  was  the  best  means  known,  and  in  former  times  this 
device  was  almost  universally  used,  and  even  now  in  many  sections  where  dairy- 
men pride  themselves  upon  their  advanced  ideas  (and  their  cattle,  buildings,  and 
all  their  surroundings  give  strong  evidence  of  a  highly  progressive  spirit)  yet  in 
their  fine  stables  is  found  this  relic  of  barbarism — the  stanchion. 

It  is  true  there  have  been  m<<ny  modifications  and  so-called  improvements 
upon  the  old  rigid  bars  of  former  times,  and  an  apology  for  great  liberty  of  move- 
ment at  top  and  bottom  has  b(en  added  to  their  form;  ingenious  disguises  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time,  ostensibly  to  save  some  of  the  stable  work,  and  to 
lessen  the  agony  of  the  unfortunate  cows  held  in  confinement  by  their  cruel  force, 
but  the  improvements  do  not  improve,  and  it  is  the  same  old  stanchion  still. 

The  writer,  a  few  years  ago,  was  beguiled  into  placing  fifty  of  these  modern- 
ized torturing  contrivances  in  his  stable,  hoping  their  claims  for  usefulness  and 
durability  might  materialfze,  bat  they  never  did,  and  after  an  ucsucceMful  effort, 
extending  over  two  or  three  years,  in  forming  a  conviction  that  the  '*  Improved  '^ 
stanchion  was  the  thing,  they  were  torn  out  in  disgust  and  one  more  humane  and 
satisfying  substituted,  which  has  given  the  most  unqualified  gratification  both  to 
the  cows  and  their  owner. 

The  simplest  tie,  the  cheapest,  and  that  affording  the  greatest  amount  of 
liberty  and  comfort,  is,  perhaps,  a  little  light  chain  around  the  neck  secured  to  the 
side  of  the  stall  or  manger.     Various  plans  are  in  use  as  to  the  form  of  the  chain^ 
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und  methods  of  attaching,  and  sometimes  a  neck- strap  is  sobstitated  for  the  chMQ, 
and  again  the  head  halter  is  used,  but  this  involves  greater  expense.  For  the 
average  dairyman  the  simple  chain  fills  all  requirements  best  and  is  most  popular. 
Improved  methods  of  adjustment,  facilitating  fastening  and  unfastening  with- 
out going  among  the  cattle  for  the  purpose,  conducing  to  a  more  gentle,  as  well  u 
4t  more  rapid  and  eagy  handling  of  the  stock,  and  a  safety  attachment  for  liberating 
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eyerj  animal  at  the  same  instant,  a  valuable  feature  in  oase  of  fire  as  well  as  an 
aid  in  saving  every  day  work,  these  are  all  to  be  had  at  moderate  cost,  legitimately 
belong  to  the  well  ordered  stable.  But  whatever  other  considerations  may  enter 
into  the  matter  of  selecting  a  tie,  the  prudent  and  humane  owner  of  cows  will  give 
^ue  w4^ht  to  the  importance  of  their  contentment  and  comfort,  and  will  be  gov- 
erned accordingly. 

The  general  plan  of  the  stables  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  and  to  those  con- 
templating changes,  or  if  a  new  stable  is  to  be  built,  a  careful  study  of  the  require- 
ments should  be  made,  and  designs  adopted  best  calculated  to  promote  con venieoce, 
economy  of  labor  and  steps,  as  well  as  the  thrift  and  well  being  of  the  cattle.  The 
best  arranged  stables  are  constructed  with  the  rows  of  cattle  facing  each  other, 
with  a  feeding  entry  between,  and  watering  devices,  if  any,  placed  in  this  passage 
way.  Some  of  the  advantages  gained  from  this  position  are :  Better  facilities  and 
economy  in  feeding,  the  ventilation  can  be  arranged  with  less  danger  from 
draughts,  the  light  from  the  windows  being  behind  is  better  for  the  'eyes  aad  the 
whole  interior  is  more  generally  convenient  and  economically  arranged. 

£very  well  ordered  cow  bam  should  have  several  open  boxes  for  cows  due  to 
<;alve,  and  for  the  young  calves.  The  cows  should  occupy  these  several  weeks 
before  parturition  is  expected. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with  the  winter  management  of  a  herd  of  dairy 
cows  of  more  vital  interest  to  the  milk  farmer  than  the  consideration  of  plans  for 
dairy  stables  that  are  cheap  and  convenient,  but  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  it  is 
impracticable  to  enter  into  details ;  to  cover  the  whole  ground  there  is  material 
enough  to  fill  a  big  volume,  and  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  any  but  a  very  reason- 
ably disposed  audience.  I  will  leave  that  part  of  the  subject,  therefore,  by  referring 
those  who  contemplate  such  an  improvement  to  an  admirable  work  recently  pub- 
lished, the  Breeders'  Qazette,  and  Hoard's  Dairyman,  among  others,  entitled  *'  Bam 
Building,''  containing  280  pages,  filled  with  plans  and  illustrations  for  almost  every 
conceivable  farm  want  in  the  way  of  barns  and  out-buildings,  including  those  for 
the  silo,  which  is  very  profusely  illustrated  and  treated.  Selections  may  be  made 
of  any  size,  and  to  suit  every  pocket  book.  No  time  can  be  more  profitably 
employed  by  those  intending  to  build,  than  a  careful  looking  over  a  set  of  practical 
plans,  that  he  may  not  only  avoid  the  mistakes  of  others,  but  study  out  and  adopt 
those  best  suited  to  his  needs. 

The  final  subject  to  be  treated  in  this  paper  is  that  of  feeding,  and  because  of 
its  important  bearing  upon  important  results,'  it  probably  should  have  been  placed 
first,  but  its  importance  is  not  lessened  by  the  position  it  occupies.  The  food  is  the 
keystone  and  foundation  of  the  dairyman's  success.  Its  proper  and  judicious  use 
tells  the  tale  of  tlie  balances  when  the  footings  on  the  ledger  are  known,  and  it  is 
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throagb  this  media m  provided  with  generous  jadgment  that  they  are  found  on  the 
right  side. 

First,  the  silo  is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  the  dairy  bam,  and  no  milk 
farmer  can  economically  or  profitably  feed  his  stock  without  silage,  in  these  days 
of  high  priced  feed,  sharp  competition,  and  often  under  a  8cale  of  low  prices. 
Silage  is  the  cheapest  possible  feed,  and  upon  it  cows  will  produce  more  milk  of 
better  quality,  and  be  preserved  in  better  thrift  and  health,  which  are  keys 
that  te^l  the  story  of  dairy  success,  than  by  any  stock  food  yet  discovered  ;  it 
approaches  nearly  in  its  functions  to  those  of  the  natural  grasses  of  the  summer 
pastures,  and  is  consequently  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

No  dairyman  can  afford  to  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  silo,  and  the  more 
cubic  feet  these  receptacles  contain  the  better.  Age  in  properly  grown  and  well 
preserved  silage  improves  its  quality,  and  an  instance  is  not  on  record  of  too  much 
having  been  saved.  In  connection  with  silage,  other  winter  feed  is  required,  the 
grain  ration  must  not  be  omitted,  and  a  fair  amount  of  hay  or  fodder  is  indispen- 
flable  in  reaphing  the  highest  returns.  Feeding  methods  have  changed  greatly  since 
the  oldest  of  us  were  young.  Some  of  us  can  remember  when  it  was  supposed  that 
corn  meal  In  abundance  was  the  only  requisite  for  large  production  of  milk  and 
butter,  but  science  has  demonstrated  by  numberless  experiments  that  this  basis  of 
all  stock  foods  (com  meal),  if  fed  exclusively  and  to  excess,  will  defeat  the  very 
object  sought,  and  teods  to  dry  up  the  milk  flow,  instead  of  increasing  it,  its 
nutritive  qualities  being  diverted  towards  an  accumulation  of  flesh  and  fat  upon 
the  carcass,  which  is  fatal  to  the  usefulness  of  the  real  dairy  animal. 

The  term  applied  in  these  later  days  to  the  most  approved  form  of  feeding, 
and  that  from  which  the  most  gratifying  results  are  obtained,  is  the  *'  balanced 
ration ''  which  means  a  combination  of  different  sorts  of  feeding  stuffs,  all 
deficient  in  the  proper  elements  when  fed  singly,  but  when  mixed  constituting 
perfect  food  for  the  object  sought  To  illustrate,  the  following  are  given  as 
examples  of  rations  well  balanced  for  butter:  40  lbs.  ensilage,  6  lbs.  cut  timothy 
or  miltet  hay,  3  lbs.  corn  meal,  4  lbs.  wheat  bran,  4  Ib«L  new  process  linseed  meal ; 
and  this  without  ensilage:  14  lbs.  clover  hay,  6  lbs.  corn,  oats  and  barley  meal,  3 
iba.  bran  or  shorts,  2  lbs.  oil  meal ;  and  where  roots  are  available  this  composes  an 
excellent  butter  food,  viz.:  12  lbs.  cut  hay,  10  lbs.  carrots  or  mangolds,  4  lbs.  corn 
meal,  3  lbs.  ground  oats,  2  lbs.  wheat  bran,  2  lbs.  wheat  shorts  and  2  lbs  oil  meal. 
These  are  all  highly  digestible  and  nutritious,  and  contain  the  requisite  proportions 
of  the  different  elements  found  in  foods  for  producing  results,  and  each  ration  rep- 
resents a  day's  feed  for  each  cow.  The  hay  in  all  cases  should  .be  cut,  and  the 
^ound  feed  mixed  with  it  is  always  to  be  recommended,  and  the  amount  divided 
into  two  feeds — for  morning  and  evening — and  here  is  a  good  place  to  say  that  a 
feed  cutter  is  or  ought  to  be  found  in  all  well-ordered  barns.  It  is  indispensable 
in  properly  preparing  the  roughage  of  the  farm  economically  and  palatably  for 
4he  stock,  and  no  progressive  dairyman  can  afford  to  dispense  with  its  valuable  use. 

Summing  up,  then,  the  stable  care  of  the  winter  dairy  herd  requires  close 
attention  to  the  every  day  wants  of  the  cattle,  and  constant  vigilance  on  the  part 
of  the  owner  to  insure  that  these  wants  are  fully  and  promptly  supplied  ;  he  must 
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be  ever  on  the  alert,  and  his  own  best  interests  will  stimalate  his  actions  that 
nothing  is  overlooked  or  done  that  can  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  steady 
progress  and  improvement  of  the  work  he  has  in  hand. 

The  surroundings  must  not  only  be  all  they  should  be,  his  cattle  must  be  al- 
ways comfortable,  clean  and  happy,  the  feeding,  milking,  watering,  salting  in- 
cluded, which  is  as  important  as  food  or  water,  and  other  necessitiee  must  be  reg- 
ularly performed  and  administered,  and  he  must  never  relax  his  watch. 
Under  such  management  the  rewards  will  be  Bu£5cient  and  satisfying,  and  there  ia 
no  other  road  to  perfect  success. 

Mr.  Jackson  not  being  present,  his  address  was  not  followed  by  the  regular 
discussion. 

Preesident  Pfwnb.  The  next  paper  is  by  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Alexander,  of  Frank- 
lin. Unfortunately,  on  account  of  sickness,  she  is  unable  to  be  with  us.  Her 
daughter  will  read  her  paper,  which  is  on 


DAIRYING  AS  A  SUCCESSFUL  OCCUPATION  FOR  WOMEN. 


BT  MBS.  MABY  a  ALEXAKDEB. 


I  would  not  have  the  courage  to  appear  before  you,  but  that  you  have  hon- 
ored me  by  assigning  to  me  this  subject  I  shall  speak,  not  as  an  expert,  but  as  an 
amateur  butter  maker,  who  has  gained  her  knowledge  from  a  small  dairy. 

A  little  more  than  twenty  ^ars  ago  I  found  myself  in  possession  of  a  cow, 
from  which  I  made  one  pound  of  butter  per  day,  and  it  makes  me  smile  to  think 
it  was  made  by  an  old-fashioned  "up  and  down"  churn.  This  was  a  small  be- 
ginning, but  it  was  a  firm  foundation  for  that  which  has  followed.  *^  Rome  waa 
not  built  in  one  day,"  nor  is  a  good  dairy  herd.  In,  perhaps,  a  year's  time,  my 
number  increased  from  one  to  two,  and  a  little  later  to  three,  and  so  on.  My  de- 
sire to  make  butter  began  to  increase.  Why  ?  Because  I  thought  it  was  my  hus- 
band's work,  and  that  I  was  simply  afding  him?  No,  but  for  the  very  reason  that 
I  could  be  successful,  and  being  constituted  with  the  delicate  tastes  of  woman,  and 
with  the  desire  that  every  true  farmer's  wife  has  to  as^is^t  in  adding  her  mite  to  the 
treasury  of  the  home.  I  knew  that  I  had  the  ability  if  only  the  proper  means 
were  provided.  As  every  one  knows,  some  of  the  essential  things  for  a  dairy  are 
the  cows,  the  cow-barn,  the  milk-house,  and  the  churn.  Mine  consisted  at  that 
time  of  the  cows  I  have  already  mentioned,  which  I  milked  under  the  most  ex- 
tensive of  all  'coverings,  and  which  is  as  free  to  my  neighbors  as  to  myself.  My 
milk-house  was  a  little  log  structure  with  a  dirt  floor,  which  gave  no  hindrance  to 
the  industrious  ant  in  destroying  many  a  jar  of  cream.  And  my  churn  I  have 
already  described.  From  this  I  advanced,  and  reached  what  I  have  to-day.  My^ 
cows  are  now  milked  by  my  daughters  In  a  warm  barn ;  the  milk-house  is  brick 
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with  modern  cooTeaieDces;  my  churn  is  "  The  Sarprise/'  Besides  haying  the  es- 
sentials mentioned,  a  woman  mast  he  energetic,  be  attentive,  and  be  a  good  man- 
ager in  order  to  make  dairying  a  success,  and  these  qualities  are  always  found  in 
a  woman  who  has  the  courage  to  earn  her  money  from  the  dairy.  Some  people 
•can  not  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that  a  woman  will  give  proper  share  of  attention 
to  her  dairy  work  on  account  of  her  household  duties.  But  it  seems  to  be  a 
natural  characteristic  of  women  to  be  happier  when  employed  in  more  than  one 
kind  of  work.  In  connection  with  attentioD  her  keen  foresight  in  managing  is 
displayed.  She  knows  the  importance  of  giving  her  attention  to  the  gathering  of 
the  cream,  and  not  that  of  any  one  else,  for  every  time  there  is  a  change  made, 
both  time  and  money  are  lost.  She  also  has  it  arranged  that  a  certain  amount  is 
pat  aside  for  use  in  the  culinary  department.  I  have  known  farmers'  wives  to 
complain  that  their  milk  did  not  produce  a  proper  amount  of  cream.  Was  I 
surprised  ?  No,  for  perhaps  at  that  moment  their  cook  waa  helping  herself  to  the 
cream.  We  should  be  like  our  favorite,  Babcock's  milk  test,  be  exact,  have  plans 
and  follow  them  with  changes  only  when  necessary.  A  large  per  cent,  of  the  but- 
ter of  this  country  is  manufactured  on  the  farms,  and  with  the  necessary  condi- 
tions, together  with  intelligence  and  skill  united,  the  best  butter  can  be  made  on 
the  farm ;  but  there  is  no  business  that  can  prosper  when  the  losses  occur  from 
poor  management  As  I  have  already  hinted,  woman  is  constituted  by  nature  with 
delicate  tastes,  which  are  necessary  for  one  to  make  good  butter,  as  with  all  other 
products  a  uniform  quality,  together  with  quantity,  will  always  be  in  demand.  I 
find  that  my  customers  are  always  pleased  with  the  uniformity  of  the  color  and 
flavor  of  my  butter,  which,  I  am  sure,  no  one  but  a  woman  has  the  power  to 
preserve. 

.  Everyone  in  the  dairy  business  baa  a  purpose,  and  these  are  stepping  stones 
which  woman  can  create  in  the  highest  degree  for  the  realization  of  that  purpose. 
The  so-called  farming,  i.  «.,  the  raising  of  corn  and  wheat  alone,  belongs  strictly  to 
men.  Then  why  not  give  women  an  opportunity  to  have  a  share  in  the  farm  prod- 
ucts if  she  so  desires?  She  shall  have  it,  and  I  say  success  in  the  highest  to  all  women 
who  have  enough  ambition  to  muke  money  in  this  way,  I  like  my  own  pocket- 
book  best,  for  I  can  always  find  something  there.  I  heard  a  farmer's  wife  say  to 
her  husband,  *^  We  must  buy  the  children  their  Christmas  presents."  The  answer 
came,  "  Well,  Mary,  I  declare  my  pocket-book  is  rather  flat.  I  believe  I  can't  get 
them  anything."  But,  nevertheless,  the  presents  came  for  children  and  husband, 
and  their  favorite  neighbor  invited  to  partake  of  the  Christmas  dinner,  but  while 
preparing  it  she  gives  to  Mrs.  Neighbor  Hoard's  Dairyman  to  read  in  her  absence. 
Thus  you  see  "  what  might  have  been  "  had  this  wife  not  been  a  dairy  woman. 

Another  very  important  feature  of  dairying  for  women  is  its  furnishing  regu- 
lar exerci-ie,  therefore  making  it  healthful  work.  She  need  not  confine  herself  to 
the  indoor  work  alone,  for  there  comes  the  calf  raising,  which  is  not  so  hard  but 
that  she  can  do  it  with  but  little  assistance.  I  never  allow  the  calf  to  stay  with 
the  cow,  but  begin  feeding  it  immediately,  and  by  so  doing  have  no  trouble  in 
learning  it  to  drink.  The  male  calves  I  sell  to  the  batcher,  and  most  generally 
keep  the  heifer  calves.    I  already  hear  some  one  disagreeing  with  me  on  this  point. 
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But  does  not  this  tender  little  calf  need  almost  the  satne  care  as  a  baby?  Then  it 
takes  the  kindness  and  attentivenees  of  a  woman  to  rear  these  little  animals.  I  can 
not  be  called  a  dairy  woman,  but  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  dairying  is  a  snc- 
oessful  occupation  for  women. 

And  now  it  may  be  that  I  shall  encourage  some  woman  in  this  noble  work, 
but  if  not,  I  say  with  all  the  earnestness  that  I  am  now  so  well  pleaded  with  dairy- 
ing that  I  hope  id  work  on  a  larger  scale,  for  in  fact  it  r^qaires  just  as  much  care 
in  detail  to  make  a  little  fine  butter  a9  it  does  a  large  amount. 

Butter  making  is  an  art.  Then  why  not  farmers'  wiyes  be  artists  as  well  aa 
city  ladies? 

DISCUSBION. 

President  Plumb.  After  hearing  this  address,  if  you  have  any  questions  to 
ask  we  will  hear  them,  if  not  we  will  go  on  with  the  program. 

J/r.  Pope.  Twice  in  my  life  I  have  been  at  places  where  I  could  smell  butter 
all  through  the  house.    The  fragrance  was  surprising.    How  is  it  made? 

Mr.  List.  I  think  the  secret  is  in  the  attention  given  to  the  cream  after  it  is 
gotten.    The  cream  must  be  carefully  handled  if  you  are  to  h%ve  the  finest  butter. 

President  Plvmb.  Mrs.  Ridgway,  we  would  like  to  hear  some  of.  your  ideas 
with  regard  to  making  first-class  butter  and  cream. 

Mrs.  Alice  Ridgway.  At  our  house  we  have  been  very  successful.  There  ia 
not  a  man  on  the  farm.    We  are  careful  of  the  cream  not  to  let  it  get  too  ripe. 

President  Plumb.  I  wish  to  emphasize  the  desirability  of  ladies  taking  up  the 
dairy  businesc.  I  see  no  reason  why  women  should  not  take  up  the  management 
of  creameries.  I  think  women  are  more  cleanly  than  men,  and  believe  they  have 
more  delicacy  of  taste.  I  think  if  they  would  hire  pome  one  to  do  the  scrubbing 
and  drudgery,  and  go  into  the  business  oftener,  the  returns  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  stockholders. 

Mr.  Sawyer,  The  tendency  seems  to  be  to  get  along  without  the  men  in  the 
butter  business.  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  adopt  the  plan  of  the  small  boy 
who  wanted  to  go  out  for  a  walk  alone.  His  mother  advised  him  to  let  the  nurse 
accompany  him,  but  he  stoutly  refused.  However,  upon  going  as  far  as  the  gate 
and  being  unable  to  reach  the  latch  he  came  back,  and  by  way  of  compromise  said 
that  the  nurse  might  go  as  far  as  the  gate  to  open  it  for  him.  Let  the  ladies  make 
the  butter,  but  take  the  men  to  carry  the  milk,  clean  oiU  the  stable  and  do  the 
heavy  work  about  the  dairy. 

Mi88  Alexander.    We  believe  in  a  few  things  like  that  at  our  house. 

Mr.  Knox.  There  is  something  about  the  taste  of  a  woman  in  making  the  but- 
ter that  a  man  can't  approach.  There  is  a  peculiar  sweetness  about  it  that  is  hard 
for  a  man  to  produce. 

Mr.  Furness.  That  is  one  trouble ;  the  butter  that  a  woman  makes  is  too  sweet 
to  keep. 

Mr.  Richards.  I  had  the  pleasure  last  fall  of  visitiag  one  of  the  largest  dairiea 
in  the  United  States,  that  of  Mis.  Louis,  Long  Ihland,  K.  Y.  Thip  dairy  gets  50 
cents  per  pound  for  her  butter,  and  sends  it  to  New  York  city.  She  conducts  the 
farm,  and  manages  the  whole  thing  herself.    She  does  her  morning  milking  at  ^ 
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o'clock,  and  as  it  is  done  tbe  milk  is  taken  to  the  milk  room  and  set  in  the  cooler, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  stand  from  12  to  24  hours.  It  is  then  ripened  until  the  cream 
is  at  the  proper  stage,  then  churned  and  worked  and  salted.  It  is  then  allowed  to 
stand  24  hours,  when  it  is  worked  again  and  re-salted.  She  is  milking  25  or  30 
cows,  and  makes  from  30  to  40  pounds  of  butter  per  day. 

Jfr.  Fumeas.  This  matter  of  salting  is  of  interest  to  me.  I  bave  made  con- 
siderable butter,  and  have  made  as  good  butter  as  a  woman  could  do.  The  amount 
of  salt  is  a  thing  I  disregard  entirely.  I  can  dump  into  my  can  any  reasonable 
amount  of  salt  after  the  water  is  turned  off  my  butter.  I  put  the  salt  in  and  that 
remains  there  until  it  is  thoroughly  dissolved.  When  the  butter  is  worked  and 
packed  sll  the  salt  remains  in  the  water.  If  the  person  works  the  salt  up  in  the 
butter  thoroughly  it  makes  it  too  salty.  My  idea  of  the  matter  is  that  the  salt, 
should  never  show  in  the  butter  in  quantities.  All  the  salt  should  be  in  the  form 
of  salty  water.  I  have  found  some  cases  where  they  were  not  satisfied  with  this 
kind  of  butter,  and  I  have  had  to  work  in  some  salt  for  these  people. 

Mr.  LisL  Mr.  Furness'  idea  of  salting  butter  is  mine  exactly.  I  salt  the 
butter  in  the  chum  and  let  it  stand  ten  minutes.  I  then  run  that  off  and  work  it 
just  enough  to  make  it  reasonably  dry.  I  pack  my  butter  in  a  tin  can  that  will 
hold  100  pounds. 

Mr,  Fum€88.  Packing  butter  is  a  waste  of  time.  At  this  day  of  adulteration 
the  dealer  will  do  bcter  if  he  leaves  a  large  amount  of  water  in  the  butter.  I  can 
do  it  and  my  customers  like  it.  I  can  get  the  water  cheaper  than  buttermilk.  If 
they  like  it  I  would  rather  sell  them  it.  Twenty  per  cent,  of  water  is  about  the 
usual  amount. 

Mr.  Monrcbd.    I  would  like  to  ask  where  Mr.  Fumess  sells  his  butter. 

Mr.  Fumssf.  1  have  sent  it  over  one  thousand  miles  away.  I  sent  is  down  in 
Mexico  and  they  wanted  more  than  I  could  furnish.  I  got  $1  per  pound  for  it 
down  there,  but,  of  course,  the  expenses  were  almost  half  that  amount. 

Mr.  Monrad.  I  sold  fome  butter  in  China  when  I  might  have  sold  it  just  as 
well  on  my  farm  and  made  as  much  out  of  it.  Concerning  Mr.  Furness'  remarks 
with  regard  to  putting  20  per  cenL  of  water  into  bis  butter  I  would  like  to  say  that 
such  teachings  would  lead  a  great  many  butter  makers  into  deep  water.  I  mean  those 
going  to  sell  their  butter  in  open  market.  Nearly  always  they  make  a  failure  of  it 
when  they  attempt  to  sell  batter  in  that  way.  You  can  sell  it  if  you  have  customers 
who  want  it,  but  it  will  not  keep  as  well  as  if  you  work  it.  The  trouble  is  that  some 
people  work  it  at  the  wrong  temperature.  We  work  our  butter  and  reject  almoert 
all  the  water.  With  regard  to  this  20  per  cent,  system  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is 
the  standard,  but  if  we  export  our  batter  to  England,  we  would  be  surprised  to 
know  that  butter  that  contained  more  than  19  per  cent,  water  was  considered  adul- 
terated.    It  is  a  nic^  thing  to  sell  water  at  twenty  cents  per  pound,  I  must  say. 

Mr.  Knox.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Fumess  what  state  the  butter  is  in  for  this 
first  working. 

Mr.  Fumess.  About  like  grains  of  wheat.  It  then  goes  through  the  salting 
process,  which  takes  out  the  water.  The  second  working  is  not  needed.  The  salt 
is  not  to  preserve  the  butter  as  some  may  think.    It  is  simply  to  make  it  meet  the 

22— Bd.  op  a  or. 
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taste  ofHhe  consamer.  In  EoKland  their  fresh  batter  is  made  without  salt.  Some 
of  my  eastomers  do  not  like  the  taste  of  salt  in  their  batter,  and  I  make  my  butter 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  my  customer. 

Mr.  Van  Nuy%.  As  it  is  nearing  the  dinner  hour  and  I  (io  not  see  any  place  on 
the  program  for  the  election  of  officers,  I  move  that  the  election  take  place. 

Motion  seconded ;  vote  taken;  carried. 

Mr.  Fiirness  nominated  C.  8.  Plumb.     Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr,  Plumb,  I  do  not  believe  in  this  continuation  in  office.  I  am  willing  to 
give  my  energy  towards  this  Association.  I  will  be  as  useful  out  of  the  President's 
chair  as  in  it.  While  I  am  at  your  disposal,  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  do 
not  believe  in  this  practice. 

Mr,  Sawytr,  We  know  when  we  have  a  good  thing  and  we  are  going  to  stick 
to  it. 

Mr.  Fumees  put  the  nomination  and  it  was  unanimously  carried,  there  being 
no  further  nominations  for  the  presidency. 

Nominations  for  Vice-President 

Mrs.  Worley  nominated  C.  Van  Nays.    Mr.  Furnese  seconded  motion. 

No  further  nomination  for  Vice-President,  and  Mr.  Van  Nuys  was  duly  elected. 

Nominations  for  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  Knox  nominated  Mrs.  Worley.    Mr.  Van  Nuys  seconded  motion. 

No  further  nominations  for  the  Secretary-Treasurership  was  made  and  Mrs. 
Worley  was  unanimously  elected. 

Two  extra  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  next  in  order. 

Mr.  Van  Nuys  nominated  R.  W.  Furnas.  Mr.  Furness  seconded  motion. 
Vote  taken  ;  carried.  Mrs.  Worley  nominated  G.  R  Harris.  Mr.  Knox  seconded 
motion.     Vote  taken;  carried. 

Mr.  Furness  moved  that  the  matter  of  the  Legislative  Ck>mmittee  be  vested  in 
the  Executive  Committee.    Vote  taken  ;  carried. 

Mr,  Van  Nuys.  I  have  something  I  wish  to  offer  here.  I  move  that  the  present 
dairy  laws  of  Indiana  and  circular  of  instractions  concerning  dairies  and  cream- 
eries be  included  in  our  next  report  as  an  appendix.  Mr.  Monrad  seconded  mo- 
tion.   Put  to  a  vote  and  cirried. 

• 

APPENDIX  I. 

COPY  OF  INDIANA  DAIRY  LAWS  JANUARY  1,  1893.    SECTION  t07L. 

Selling  unwholesome  milk,  162:  "Whoever  shall  knowingly  sell  to  any  per- 
son or  persons,  or  sells  or  delivers  or  brings  to  be  manufactured  to  any  cheese  or 
butter  factory  in  this  State  any  milk  diluted  with  water  or  in  any  way  adulterated, 
or  milk  from  which  any  cream  has  been  taken,  or  milk  commonly  known  as 
'skimmed  milk;'  or  shall  keep  back  any  of  the  milk  commonly  known  as  'strip- 
pings  '  with  intent  to  defraud  ;  or  shall  knowingly  sell  milk,  the  product  of  a  dis- 
eased or  injured  animal  or  animals,  or  any  milk  produced  from  any  cow  fed  upon 
the  refuse  of  any  distillery  or  brewery,  or  upon  any  substance  deleterious  to  the 
quality  of  the  milk ;  or  shall  knowingly  use  any  poisonous  or  any  deleterious  ma- 
terial in  the  manufacture  of  any  cheese  or  butter,  or  shall  knowingly  sell  or  offer 
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to  sell  any  cheese  or  butter  in  the  maDufadare  of  which  any  poisonous  or  deleter- 
ions  substance  has  been  used,  shall  he  fined  not  more  than  $500  nor  less  than  $50/' 

2071  a.  Sale  of  impure  butter.  1.  Whoever  selb  or  has  in  his  possesvion, 
with  the  intent  to  sell  or  expose  for  sale,  or  whoever  keeps  on  any  table  at  any 
hotel,  or  at  any  public  or  private  boarding  house,  any  butter  other  than  that  made 
from  pure  milk,  without  first  labeling  the  same  in  large  letters  "  Oleomargarine," 
shall  be  deemed  gailty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  fifty  dollars  nor  less  than  ten  dollars. 

Act  in  force  March  3,  1883,  S ,  p.  78,  Revised  Statutes  of  Indiana,  1887. 

President  Piumb.  I  wish  to  make  a  suggestion.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  Mr^.  Worley  was  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee  to 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  to  look  after  the 
dairy  interests  of  Indiana,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  well  for  this  Asso- 
ciation to  indorse  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  by  thb  means  rec- 
ommend that  Mrs.  Worley  have  this  work.  As  she  has  already  published  papers 
and  circulars,  and  the  work  is  in  her  hands,  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  else 
to  take  up  the  work  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Commons,  I  feel  that  it  is  eminently  proper  that  this  Association  do  this 
thing;  therefore,  I  move  that  this  Association  indorse  unanimously  the  action  of 
the  Executive  Committee. 

Put  to  a  vote  and  carried. 

Mr,  Plumbs  I  will^now  appoint  the  Auditing  Committee,  which  shall  consist  of 
Messrs.  W.  S.  Commons,  of  Centerville,  and  O.  H.  Mills,  of  Mooresville.  I  would 
request  that  they  audit  the  present  accounts,  and  report  at  our  next  session. 

Adjournment  for  dinner. 

AFTEKMOON   SESSION. 

President  Plumb,  We  will  now  open  the  afternoon  session  by  an  address  from 
Prof.  H.  A.  Huston,  Chemist  of  the  Purdue  University  Experiment  Station,  on 


THE  FEEDING  AND  FERTILIZING  VALUE  OF  FARM  WASTES. 


BY   H.    A.   HUSTON. 


In  many  industries  the  side  products,  or  what  would  generally  be  classed  as 
waste  material,  play'an  important  part  in  the  economy  of  the  establishment;  thus 
in  all  places  where  iron  and  braps  are  worked,  the  scraps  and  turnings  are  carefully 
preFerved  and  sold.  In  the  large  cities  the  side  products  in  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  gas,  consisting  chiefly  of  coal  tar  and  ammonia  are  saved,  and  in 
London  it  is  said  that  the  side  products  pay  the  entire  cost  of  running  the  plant, 
leaving  the  principal  product,  the  gas,  as  net  profit.  The  utilization  of  all  parts  of 
the  animal  in  the  slaughter  house  is  well  known.    All  the  material  which  can  be 
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need  for  food  being  carefolly  preserved  and  Hold  as  such,  wbile  the  side  prodacls,  as 
the  hide,  hair,  hoof,  etc,  are  selected,  and  the  bones  and  all  other  material  which 
can  not  be  need  for  other  purposes  are  used  for  the  manafacture  of  fertilizers. 

On  the  farm,  flide  products  attract  less  attention  because  there  is  a  market  for 
but  a  small  part  of  such  material.  Little  attention  has  heretofore  been  given  in 
this  part  of  the  country  to  the  composition  and  use  of  waate  material  upon  the 
farm.  Again,  after  the  composition  is  known  there  are  few  who  have  interested 
themselves  enough  in  the  matter  to  be  able  to  compute  the  values  of  the  waste  ma- 
terials. Many  farm  wastes  have  a  value  from  two  standpoints,  first,  as  fertilising 
material;  second,  as  food  material.  The  method  of  arriving  at  the  fertilizer  valv- 
ations  of  the  material  is  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  separate  fertilizing  ingredients 
in  the  market ;  thus  available  phosphoric  acid  costs  eight  cents  (8c.)  per  pound, 
insoluble  phosphoric  acid  about  three  cents  (3c.)  per  pound,  nitrogen  twenty-two 
cents  (22c.)  and  actual  potash  would  reckon  at  six  cents  (6c.),  although  the  form  of 
the  potash  compound  will  determine  the  price  in  particular  cases.  If  we  apply 
these  valuations  to  a  sample  of  clover  hay,  the  calculation  will  be  as  follows :  The 
sample  of  «hay  contains — 

Nitrogen 200  per  cent. 

Phosphoric  acid 0.56  per  cent. 

Potash 1.90  per  cent. 

A  ton  of  the  material  would  therefore  contain  forty  pounde  of  nitrogen, 
valued  at  $8.80;  eleven  and  one-half  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  at  80  cents; 
thirty-eight  pounds  of  potash,  worth  $2.28,  making  a  total  fertilizing  value  for 
the  three  important  constituents  equal  to  $11.97.  In  this  calculation  no  account 
is  taken  of  the  lime,  magnesia  and  other  mineral  substances,  since  they  can  seldom 
be  profitably  applied  to  soil  solely  as  a  plant  food.  Moreover  no  valuation  is 
given  to  the  large  amount  of  organic  matter,  exclusive  of.  nitrogen,  in  hay, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  it  is  converted  into  humus  in  the  soil  and  exerts  a 
marked  beneficial  action ;  but  this  action  is  not  entirely  a  chemical  one  and  differs 
so  widely  with  the  diflfereDt  soils  that  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  any  commercial 
valuation  to  this  material. 

In  calculating  feeding  values  some  difficulties  are  met  with  which  do  not 
occur  in  the  calculation  of  fertilizing  values.  The  values  given  each  fertilizing 
constituent  can  be  closely  fixed  by  what  it  costs  to  purchase  that  material  singly  in 
the  market,  but  this  is  not  true  for  feeding  materials.  Thus  the  things  which  give 
value  to  a  feeding  material  are  the  group  of  materials  known  as  albuminoids, 
which  contain  nitrogen,  and  fats  contained  in  feeding  stuffs  and  the  carbhydrates 
or  substances  resembling  starch  in  general  composition  and  the  fibre.  While 
starch  ib^elf  can  be  purchased  in  the  market,  it  is  not  fair  to^ake  this  price  as  the 
basis  for  calculating  the  feeding  values  on  account  of  the  cost  of  extraction,  and, 
also,  because  starch  so  prepared  is  not  intended  for  cattle  food,  but  is  intended  for 
human  food,  or  for  technical  purposes.  However,  taking  the  usual  price  of  feed- 
ing materials,  it  is  possible  by  a  somewhat  complicated  calculation  to  deduee 
approximately  the  values  which  are  to  be  given  to  albuminoids,  fats  and  carb- 
hydrates in  feeding  material. 
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Again,  the  question  of  dig^tibility  of  these  ingredients  complicates  the 
problem,  these  substanceM  In  different  foods  not  having  the  same  digestibility  nor 
different  animals  digest  the  same  amount  of  these  from  the  same  food.  Moreover, 
there  are  certain  specific  effects  from  some  foods  which  are  not  taken  into  account 
in  such  calculations,  as  the  effect  of  oats  as  food  for  horses,  or  the  semi -medicinal 
effect  of  linseed  oil  meal. 

The  approximate  valuation  which  we  will  adopt  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper 
are:  For  albuminoids,  1  cent  a  pound;  for  fats,  2|  cents;  for  carbhydrates, iqclud- 
ing  fibre,  63  cents.  On  this  basis  we  will  calculate  the  chemical  valuation  of 
a  ton  of  bran.  The  bran  would  contiiin :  Albuminoidn,  15.4  per  cent. ;  fats,  4  per 
cent. ;  carbhjdrates  and  fibre,  62.2  per  cent  A  ton  of  bran  would,  therefore,  con- 
tain 308  pounds  of  albuminoid,  worth  $3.08;  80  pounds  of  fat,  worth  f2.20;  1,258 
pounds  of  carbhydrate,  worth  $7.93;  the  total  chemical  valuation  of  one  ton  of 
bran,  $12.21.  On  this  basis  the  fertilizing  and  feeding  values  of  a  number  of  sub- 
stances have  been  calculated  and  appear  in  the  following  table : 


Feed  Value 
per  Ten. 

FertilieerVal- 
ue  per  Ton. 

Nutritive 

Ratio. 

Annual  Pro- 
duction in 
Indiana, 
Tona. 

Feed  Value 
of  Annual 
Product. 

Fertilising 
Value  of  An- 
nual Product 

Clover  hay,  average 

Timothy  hay,  average 

Corn  stover 

Wheat  straw 

J»6  97 
113  19 
/  704 
11187 
f  7  51 

110  78 
r  4  87 

111  65 
f  5  71 
1 11  43 

2  10 

■      •      •    '• 

13  00 
12  60 

Sll  00 

9  50 

4  59 

303 

464 

223 

900 

994 

805 

2  21 

12  78 

40  00 

22  48 

16  80 

15  68 

ItolO 

1.6  2 
1.13  7 
1.113 
1.45  8 
1.29  9 

1,000,000 
1,000,000 
4,200,000 
2,102,101 
600,000 

$3,^0,000 

7,040,000 

31,512,000 

10,237,231 

8,463,000 

sii,poo,ooo 

9,500,000 

19,278,000 

6,369,366 

Oat  straw 

Manure 

2.784,000 

Affhes.  hard  wood 

Bran 

Oom  And  oob  flAfi&l             

PiirBlane.  irreen 

Purslane,  air  drv 

Bones 

Wool  waste. 

Acid  woel  watte 

Water  washinn 

Muck 

«— ■ 

Under  the  head  of  '* feeding  values  per  ton"  two  numbers  are  given;  the 
smaller  number  is  for  the  digestible  part  of  the  food  only;  the  larger  number  is 
based  on  the  total  amount  of  albuminoids,  fats  and  carbhydrates,  including  fibre 
^present    The  nutritive  ratio  is  also   given,  and   for  purposes  of  comparison, 
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timothy  hay  and  clover  are  iDcIuded.  It  will  be  noticed  that  both  the  food  and^ 
fertilizing  values  of  these  materials  amount  to  a  very  large  sum,  and  this  sum  ia- 
<;ertainly  large  enoagh  to  call  the  attention  of  farmers  to  the  enormous  waste  ef' 
side  products  which  is  taking  place  in  the  St«rte.  The  estimated  quantities  pro- 
duced in  the  State  are  from  the  average  of  a  number  of  years,  as  reported  by  the 
State  Board  of  Statihtics. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  all  of  the  fertilizing  material  in  these  side  pro- 
ducts is  to  be  considered  as  available  for  plant  food.  Probably  they  are  not  aa 
quickly  available  as  some  of  the  plant  food  in  readily  soluble  chemical  fertilizers, 
bat  in  this  class  of  material  what  is  not  used  at  once  is  reserved  for  the  future, 
there  being  comparatively  little  danger  of  sach  material  being  lost  by  leaching 
after  it  has  been  applied  to  the  land. 

The  question  may  be  looked  at  from  another  standpoint,  t.  e.,  the  condition 
of  the  materials  when  they  were  removed  from  the  land.  Whether  they  are  fully 
available  are  not  in  straw  stalks,  etc.,  they  certainly  were  available  when  they 
were  removed  f  com  the  soil  by  the  plant*,  and  the  quantity  of  these  materials  then 
removed  represents  the  most  available  nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash  in  the  soil. 
They  are,  therefore,  a  partial  measure  of  what  is  annually  taken  from  the  farm 
and  neither  returned  to  the  land  nor  sold  at  a  profit,  and  hence  must  be  considered 
waste.  I  have  yet  to  learn  of  a  case  where  the  farmer  has  utilized  these  side  pro- 
ducts for  food  and  manures,  and  considered  that  he  operated  at  a  loss. 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Plumb,  The  subject  is  a  very  important  one,  and  applies  to  a  dairy 
farm  as  well  as  any  other  one. 

Mr.  Howland.     What  proportion  of  the  production  is  lost  in  waste? 

Prof.  HtLSton.  Not  10  per  cent,  is  utilized.  I  have  been  all  over  the  State, 
and  the  number  of  fields  of  grain  that  you  find  where  the  fodder  has  been  properly 
cared  for  are  very  few.  Corn  fodder  is  used  in  this  State  considerable  as  a  food 
for  cattle,  and  although  this  requires  considerable  work,  it  is  a  good  way  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Wood.  I  have  an  acquaintance  in  Wayne  Township  who  saves  his  fod- 
der. He  feeds  as  many  as  one  hundred  cows  per  year.  He  harvests  his  corn  the 
same  as  be  does  his  wheat.  (He  ust^s  the  Keystone  Harvester,  and  runs  it  with  a 
traction  engine.)  He  says  that  it  goes  through  a  very  blight  process  of  fermenta- 
tion.   This  certainly  is  a  great  saving  of  this  waste  material. 

Mr.  Comstork.  I  would  like  to  a«ik  the  professor  which  he  would  recommend, 
to  drill  or  to  hill  the  corn? 

Prof.  Huston,  We  might  say  that  that  depends.  But  our  results  are  in  favor 
of  drilling.  We  drill  two  rows  three  feet  apart  and  the  next  two  six,  the  next 
three  and  the  next  six,  and  so  on.  In  some  instances,  of  course,  the  question  of 
being  able  to  keep  the  weeds  down  would  figure,  and  sometimes  it  is  decidedly  best 
to  plant  it  in  hillit.  Under  equally  favorable  circumstances,  however,  drilling  is 
better. 

Mr.  Fumeai,    What  are  we  to  understand  that  you  mean  by  albuminoids? 
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Prof,  Huston,  The  white  of  an  egg  bears  as  close  resemblaDce  to  pure  album- 
inoid as  we  can  find  it.  In  making  an  examination  the  question  is  always  the 
>xeiar.lon  between  the  substances  which  contain  albuminoid  and  the  substances 
which  do  not. 

Mr.  Fumess.  The  estimation  was  made  in  Indiana  by  good  authority  that 
•com  was  worth  twenty-three  cents  per  bushel.  If  this  estimation  is  true,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  the  fact  that  it  is,  the  farmers  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
when  they  are  selling  corn  for  twenty-five  and  thirty  cents  per  bushel,  they  are 
making  almost  nothing  out  of  it.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  farmers  all  realize  this 
fact. 

Prof,  Huston,  I  do  not  wish  to  mislead  any  one  on  this  subject.  Corn  can  be 
put  back  on  the  farm  as  a  fertilizer.  A  bushel  contains  twenty-three  cents  worth 
of  fat.  You  will  have  to  pay  twenty-three  cents  exclusive  of  cartage.  There  can 
be  no  question  that  it  has  taken  that  much  from  your  farm.  The  corn  was 
j^rown  on  your  farm,  and  it  has  taken  that  substance  off  of  your  farm.  The  fig- 
ores  might  lie,  but  you  have  the  corn  to  prove  it.  And  when  corn  is  down  to 
twenty-five  cents  it  is  a  pretty  serious  problem  to  solve  whether  you  shall  sell  it 
or  feed  it. 

Mr,  Fumeas,  What  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  to  raise  com 
at  that  price? 

Prof.  Hwton.  That  would  depend  upon  the  rainfall.  Results  in  Ohio  one 
year  show  that  the  application  of  fertilizers  exercised  no  marked  inflaence,  and 
the  experiment  in  New  York  the  same  year  showed  that  the  production  showed  f, 
marked  increase.  The  next  year  the  conditions  reversed  themselves  in  the  two 
States.  I  would  always  prefer  clover  to  rye,  because  the  annual  clover  crop  can 
be  sown  and  be  ready  to  turn  over  in  time  to  plant  com.  It  has  from  August  to 
winter  to  grow,  and  has,  perhaps,  in  this  State,  to  the  last  of  Feburary  or  March. 
It  is  a  very  promising  plant    They  are  experimenting  with  it  extensively . 

President  Plumb.  The  last  address  on  the  program  is  by  Mr.  Chat.  Van  Nuys, 
of  Franklin,  on 

HOW  I  MAKE  AND  SELL  GILT  EDGE  BUTTER. 


BY   CHAS.   a  VAN   NUYS. 


Jersey  cows  are  the  foundation  on  which  we  bank  for  good  butter.  We  run 
our  cows  on  bluegrass  pasture  in  spring  and  summer;  in  the  dry  months  of  fall 
we  feed  green  millet  or  green  corn  as  a  supplemetnt  to  short  pasture,  and  generally 
.let  them  run  on  clover  as  soon  as  the  second  crop  has  made  its  growth.  For  winter 
feed  we  use  silage,  meal  and  bran,  clover  hay  and  corn  fodder.  We  feed  silage 
twice  each  day,  morning  and  eveniufr,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds  per  feed.  We 
feed  hay  at  night  and  corn  fodder  during  the  day,  and  they  run  to  a  stack  of  stra?^. 

We  let  our  cows  out  during  the  day,  except  on  stormy  or  very  cold  days,  and 
■stable  them  at  night.    We  tie  them  in  stalls  and  bed  with  straw.     Each  cow  has 
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separate  box  and  maDger  for  feed.  As  to  milking,  we  aim  to  milk  at  regular 
hours,  but  we  let  it  vary  sometimes.  We  use  tin  pails,  have  a  cloth  to  rub  off  the 
udder  and  milk  with  both  hands  in  order  that  the  cow  may  be  milked  out  a» 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  milk  is  poured  into  large  pails  and  covered  until  we  are 
through  with  all  of  the  cowj<,  when  it  is  carried  to  the  creamer  house. 

Here  it  is  poured  through  a  double  strainer  into  oooley  cans,  then  submerged 
in  water.  Our  creamer  box  is  divided  into  four  departments.  First,  a  reservoir, 
and  the  next  three  are  for  setting  milk.  Each  milking  is  put  into  separate  boxes ; 
we  let  it  stand  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  The  milk  is  then  skimmed 
with  a  ladle,  which  we  prefer  to  drawing  milk  ont  on  bottom  of  can.  The  cream 
is  put  into  large  cans,  when  it  is  carried  to  our  dining  room  and  kept  by  fire  until 
ready  for  the  churn.  When  we  built  our  creamer  house,  we  dug  a  well  inside,  or 
rather  built  the  house  over  the  well.  The  well  was  walled  with  large  sewer  tile 
two  feet  in  diameter.  The  water  supply  failed,  so  we  made  an  elevator  of  three 
divisions  on  which,  during  the  summer,  we  put  our  cream  cans  and  butter  packages 
and  they  are  lowered  into  the  well,  where  they  are  kept  cool,  clean  and  an  even 
temperatu^.  It  keeps  the  cream  from  getting  too  sour  while  ripening  and  keeps 
the  butter  firm. 

We  use  no  ice,  except  sometimes  in  churning.  We  use  the  Davis  Swing 
Churn,  No.  4,  which  we  like  very  much.  While  it,  perhaps,  does  not  do  the  work 
as  rapidly  as  some  other  churns,  it  does  its  work  thoroughly  and  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner.  It  is  easily  cleaned  and  kept  in  order,  and  is  more  free  from  ac- 
cidents than  some  of  which  I  know.  We  churn  at  a  temperature  of  from  sixty- 
four  to  sixty-six  degrees.  We  swiog  churn  until  the  butter  forms  in  small  globales,. 
when  we  put  in  a  pail  of  yvater;  then  swing  until  butter  separates,  then  draw  otf 
milk,  and  continue  this  process  until  the  water  comes  oat  clear.  I  should  have 
stated  before  that  when  we  put  cream  in  churn  we  add  butter  coloring.  We  use 
Perrj^'s  Concentrated  Butter  Color.  There  is,  in  the  minds  of  some  people,  a  sense- 
less prejudice  agaiuht  coloring  butter.  They  peem  to  forget  that  taste  is  not  the 
only  tiense  to  be  catered  to  in  the  preparation  of  food.  The  eye  must  be  pleased  as 
well.  If  we  were  to  go  into  market  to  buy  butter  and  were  comparing  two  samples 
that  were  exactly  alike  to  ta$<te,  the  only  difference  being  in  color,  we  would  most 
certainly  prefer  the  June  color  to  the  white. 

There  are  but  few  persons  now  who  do  not  know,  or  at  least  ought  to  know, 
that  June  colored  fresh  butter  in  winter  time  is  always  colored.  It  is  not  a  fraud 
as  some  would  have  you  believe,  but  has  become  one  of  the  necessaries  in  the  mak- 
ing of  butter. 

The  hntter  is  now  lifted  from  the  churn  and  placed  on  the  butter  worker.  We 
salt  it  as  it  in  placed  on  the  worker  at  the  rate  of  f  oz.  to  the  pound.  Tbe  butter 
is  then  ro'led  until  the  salt  Ia  well  worked  through,  water  worked  ont  and  the 
butter  hangs  together.  The  butter  is  then  packed  at  once.  We  use  'the  EU:cord 
Tight  Butler  Package.  We  like  this  package  better  than  any  other  we  have  used. 
We  ut^e  the  sixty  pound  package.  We  use  the  Genesee  salt  mostly.  We  ship  to 
Louisville  weekly,  and  have  be^n  scLding  to  same  market  for  six  years. 

We  milk  from  ten  to  twelve  cows.  They  have  averaged  us  for  the  past  year 
233)  lbf>.,  or  a  total  of  2,803  lbs.,  not  nearly  so  large  a  yield  as  we  read  of,  yet  we 
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^ink  they  give  as  a  good  profit.    They  make  as  a  gross  average  of  $70.06  for  batter, 
'with  $5  for  calves,  besides  the  batter  milk. 

J  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  advanced  so  far  as  some  others ;  we 
have  not  adopted  the  separator  as  yet.  We  do  not  know  but  that  oar  way  is  the 
best  after  all.  Some  of  our  neighbors  are  u^ing  the  separator,  hot  say  the  calves 
are  getting  poor;  the  hogs  ran  away  when  they  carry  the  separated  milk  to  them, 
und  becaase  it  contains  no  noarishment,  the  milk  is  no  good.     What  do  you  say? 

DIBOUBSION. 

President  Plumb.  You  have  heard  Mr.  Van  Nay's  paper.  Do  you  care  to 
discura  it? 

Mr,  Fumess.  I  was  very  mach  pleased  with  Mr.  Van  Nays  paper.  I  have 
used,  for  some  years,  my  skim  milk  to  raise  my  calves  on  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
We  wean  the  calves  as  soon  as  we  can,  though  we  generally  let  them  suck  until 
the  milk  gets  good.  As  soon  as  possible  we  get  them  onto  a  diet  of  skim  milk. 
There  is  a  great  waste  in  not  getting  all  there  is  in  a  thing  out  of  it.  A  great 
many  farmers  do  not  milk  thoroughly.  After  you  get  all  the  milk,  you  want  to 
get  all  the  cream  possible  from  it.  Many  persons  are  suffering  a  loss  of  from  10  to 
30  per  cent,  of  their  cream.  After  you  get  all  the  cream  to  be  had,  you  want  to 
get  all  the  butter.  And  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  you  want  to  get  all  the  money 
for  it  you  can. 

Mr,  Knox,  Judging  from  Mr.  Van  Nuy's  paper,  I  presume  that  he  sella  less 
water  in  his  butter  than  Mr.  Furness  furnishes  his  special  customers. 

Mr,  Howland,  There  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  Prof.  HaRton's  paper  which  I 
want  to  consider.  In  this  planting  of  corn,  the  first  two  rows  three  feet  apart,  and 
the  next  six,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  had  some  experience  in  planting  corn 
eight  feet,  or  to  be  exact  seven  feet  four  inches,  apart.  I  have  been  planting  con- 
siderable small  fruit,  and  it  has  been  my  custom  the  firtst  and  second  years  to  plant 
between  the  rows.  The  best  corn  that  I  have  ever  raised  was  that  which  was 
planted  seven  feet  four  inches  apart.  The  corn  was  simply  planted  for  fodder 
purposes,  but  it  was  nicer  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen  grown  in  planting  field 
corn.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  as  a  rule,  we  plant  our  corn  entirely  too  thick. 
We  would  have  better  results  if  we  would  give  more  space.  In  regard  to  sowing 
rye,  the  best  results  that  I  have  had  was  to  sow  the  rye  in  the  spring,  let  it  run  one 
year  and  nearly  ripen,  and  then  harvest  the  crop,  then  let  it  run  one  year  in  clover. 
I  am  confident  that  my  corn  is  in  better  condition  than  when  I  adopted  that  plan. 
Every  other  year  I  get  a  crop  of  corn,  and  every  other  year  a  crop  of  rye  and 
clover. 

President  Plumb.  There  have  been  numerous  experiments  conducted  all  over 
the  United  States  as  to  the  distance  apart  corn  should  be  planted,  and  it  seems  to 
be  considered  that  in  the  hills,  the  het-t  average  r&sults  are  where  it  is  three  and 
one-half  feet,  or  forty-two  to  forty-four  inches.  In  the  drill,  however,  the  averag^e 
distance  is  twelve  inches,  and  three  and  one- half  or  four  and  one-half  feet  between 
the  rows.    We  practice  this  at  Purdue. 

Mr.  Van  Nuye.     How  about  planting  corn  for  the  silo? 
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President  Plumh,     A  distance  of  about  ten  inches  apart. 

Mr.  Monrad.  I  want,  for  the  benefit  of  all  practical  farmers,  to  impreeis  the 
importance  of  the  lesson  that  Prof.  Huston  gave  us.  He  made  the  statement  that 
a  bushel  of  corn  was  worth  twenty-three  cents  as  manure.  What  is  the  value  of 
that  bushel  of  corn  after  it  has  passed  through  my  cows  as  fodder?  It  is  eighteen 
cents.  There  is  only  a  los;^  of  five  cents  per  bushel.  We  have  only  to  charge  the 
dairy  five  cents  for  the  use  of  that  corn. 

Mr.  Wood,  Cotton  eeed  hnlls  can  be  had  in  my  vicinity  for  $9.00  per  ton. 
Does  any  one  know  anything  of  their  value  as  a  dairy  feed. 

Prtsident  Plumb.  In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  there  ie  a  cotton  seed  establishment  and 
they  sell  large  quantities  for  feeding  steers,  which  they  do  at  a  profit.  I  can  not 
state  as  to  its  value  for  dairy  cattle.    It  has  not  been  fully  tested  in  that  respect 

Mr.  Van  Nuys,  Mr.  Furnees  says  that  he  does  not  care  for  the  grain  in  the 
silage.     Would  like  to  ask  him  when  he  gets  his  silage  ? 

Mr.  FSimess.  My  belief  is  that  there  is  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  silage  when  it 
is  of  the  greatest  value  that  it  will  erer  be,  and  that  is  the  time  just  before  it  ha» 
begun  to  form  the  grain.  All  the  nutritive  matter  that  will  ever  be  in  the  silage 
is  there  juttt  before  the  grain  is  formed.  I  think  the  silage  is  just  as  good  then  a» 
when  the  grains  have  matured. 

Mr.  Van  Auys.  I  want  to  present  a  matter  to  this  Association  before  we  ad- 
journ. You  know  the  salaries  of  the  Pre^iident  and  Secretary  are  not  very  im- 
mense, and  I  think  this  Association  can  afford  to  pay  a  part  of  the  expenses.  I 
move  that  we  pay  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  $6.00  each  towards  the  expense. 

Mr,  Monrad.  Mr.  Van  Nuys  will  permit  me  to  amend  his  motion  to  the  effect 
that,  by  way  of  appreciation,  we  pay  the  entire  expense  of  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary, as  our  President  informs  us  that  Prof.  Huston  was  provided  for  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 

Motion  to  adjourn  made,  seconded ;  put  to  vote ;  carried. 

Adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


SHORTHORN  BREEDERS. 


The  State  Shorthorn  Breeders'  Association  met  in  the  lectare  room  of  the  State 
Soard  of  Agriculture  Tuesday,  January  1(),  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  J.  M.  Sankey,  of  Terre 
Haute.  The  Secretary  not  being  present,  adjournment  was  taken  to  Wednesday 
morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Wednesday,  9  A.  M.  Association  was  called  to  order  by  President  Sankey. 
The  Secretary  not  being  present,  E.  8.  Folsom,  of  Indianapolis,  was  seiected  Secre- 
tary, pro  tern. 

The  PredderU.  In  accordance »with  the  rules  of  this  Association  I  am  expected 
to  deliver  to  yon  an  address  in  the  interest  of  Shorthorn  breeding.  My  talk  to 
you  will  be  brief. 

president's  address. 

{jfentlefMn  of  the  Shorthorn  Breeders  of  Indiana: 

Again  we  have  met  to  deliberate  and  to  discuss  the  merits  of  that  ancient  and 
honorable  breed  of  cattle  known  all  over  the  world  as  the  "red,  white  and  roan." 
Ancient  as  being  the  first  breed  or  tribe  of  cattle  to  elicit  thought  enough  to  en- 
<$ourfige  men  like  the  Collinses,  the  Booths,  and  Batenes,  to  improve  them.  Hon- 
orable because  they  have  never  failed  to  remunerate  the  breeder  for  any  and  all 
care  he  has  bestowed  upon  them.  While  there  has  been  times  when  the  profit  of 
rearing  Shorthorns  ha«  been  meager,  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  care  and 
attt-ntion  expended  on  good  Shorthorns  ha(<  not  paid  the  breeder  of  that  tribe  of 
•cattle  better  dividends  than  any  other  breed  of  cattle.  While  other  breeds  come 
and  go,  the  Shorthorn,  the  general  purpose  breed,  still  abides  with  us;  and  when 
placfd  in  competition  with  other  breeds  in  the  show  vard,  always  maintain  their 
-supremacy,  and  cirry  away  the  honorM  8(»  justly  their  due. 

In  reviewing  the  hiiitory  of  the  cattle  industry  for  the  last  year,  I  am  aware 
there  has  been  sales  made  at  ruinously  low  figures,  compared  with  sales  of  former 
years.  In  looking  around  to  discover  the  cause  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
over-prod  notion,  but  a  shrinkage  in  quality.  It  is  not  quantity,  bnt  quality,  that 
makes  the  generally  low  prices.  I  am  assured  by  men  who  are  classed  as  the  old 
breeders  that  the  average  Shorthorn  of  to-day  is  not  as  good  as  the  average  Short- 
horn of  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.     Why  is  this?    Because  the  average  breeder  does 
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not  give  that  care  and  attention  in  breeding  that  onr  fathers  did  years  ago.  Too 
many  breeders  think  if  they  have  a  bull  that  is  registered  in  the  herd  book  that  is 
all  that  is  required.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  there  a^e  a  great  many 
scrubs  numbered  and  registered  in  the  American  Shorthorn  Herd  Book.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  must  caetrate  more  of  our  bull  calves.  Yes,  and  while  yon  are 
doing  that  do  not  forget  to  spay  the  scrub  heifers,  or  fit  them  for  the  butcher's 
block  before  they  have  an  opportunity  to  leave  their  impress  upon  your  herd. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  bull  is  half  the  herd.  For  my  part,  if  I  am  only  to 
have  one  really  good  animal,  let  that  one  be  the  dam. 

As  like  begets  like,  let  un  weed  out  the  scrubs,  and  then  our  herds  will  assume 
that  pristine  beauty  and  loveliness  they  possessed  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  again 
be  sought  after  by  the  general  public.  It  will  not  then  be  hei aided  over  the 
country  that  Mr.  A  had  a  sale  and  prices  of  those  that  sold  for  $50  and  upward 
are  here  appended. 

Good  Shorthorns  have  sold  for  good  prices  within  the  last  year.  By  reference 
to  pages  of  the  Breeders*  Gaieile  you  will  see  that  some  have  sold  for  the  munifi- 
cent sum  of  $600,  and  quite  a  goodly  number  have  sold  for  more  than  $200.  Beet 
cattle  are  on  the  upward  tendency,  having  made  a  substantial  gain  within  the  last 
year. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  this  Association  is  not  financially  able  to  assist 
exhibitors  from  Indiana  in  making  a  display  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  during 
the  coming  summer. 

I  advise  that  this  Association  appoint  a  committee  to  act  in  conjunction  with 
like  committees,  that  will  be  appointed  from  other  Live  Stock  Associations,  to 
secure  aid  from  the  State,  so  that  Indiana's  live  stock  interests  may  be  properly 
represented  at  the  great  live  stock  exhibit  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition. 

THE  ART  OF  FEEDING  SHORTHORNS  FOR  PROFIT. 


BY  T.  A.  COTTON. 


No  theory  or  practice  is  sufficient  to  improve  stock  on  poor  feeding.  All  kinds 
of  stock  to  be  profitable  must  be  well  treated.  And  especially  is  it  impossible  to 
advance  the  growth  or  good  qualities  of  any  class  of  domestic  animals  on  poor 
feed.  If  the  objrfct  is  to  advance  the  size  of  the  animal,  high  feeding  mutt  be  com- 
menced as  early  as  po<>sible.  It  will  never  do  to  let  the  young  animal  become  a 
dwarf  and  then  expect  to  force  it  up  to  the  siz^  it  would  have  reached  if  properly 
fed  from  the  start.  The  prime  calves,  those  used  in  advancing  the  breed,  shoald 
be  allowed  all  the  dam's  milk,  and  every  means  should  be  used  to  advance  the 
quantity  by  the  best  of  care,  and  in  addition  to  the  milk  of  the  dam  the  calf  must 
be  otherwise  fed  by  placing  a  bunch  of  hay  where  it  can  reach  it.  Also,  a  box  of 
corn  and  bran  should  be  in  reach.  You  would  be  astonished  to  see  how  young  it 
will  learn  to  eat.  The  best  man  to  handle  calves  ties  them  in  a  bam  till  they  are 
three  months  old  and  they  become  thoroughly  tamed  to  handle. 
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As  we  are  now  done  with  the  calf,  we  will  give  some  thought  along  the  line  to 
maturity.  First  we  will  saj,  feed,  feed,  feed.  As  that  is  the  only  way  to  develop 
the  desired  typical  points  which  go  to  make  the  animal  that  will  fill  the  purchnser's 
eye.  My  experience  is,  it  is  the  fat  pig,  the  fat  colt,  the  fat  calf  and  Shorthorn  that 
bring  the  best  prices  and  are  ready  sale.  The  poor  ones  sell  low,  and  at  ruinous 
prices,  as  the  public  sales  have  shown  in  the  last  few  years  at  least  The  art  of 
feeding  covers  a  large  scope.  Grass  is  the  first  thing  to  consider,  and  the  kind  is  a 
matter  of  controversy  with  breeders  and  grazers.  Blue  grass  is  the  best,  perhaps, 
for  early  and  late  pa(«ture.  We  would  say,  have  a  special  pasture  saved  for  winter 
pasture  for  the  cattle  to  ruminate  on  when  suitable  weather  comep.  Clover, 
timothy  and  orchard  grass,  mixed  for  the  dry  season,  July  and  August.  During 
the  pasturing  season  I  would  feed  some  grain  to  keep  the  system  in  its  proper  con- 
dition. That  ration  may  be  ground  and  mixed  with  brown  and  linseed  meal.  I 
am  of  the  opinion  it  will  pay,  and  pay  well  to  do  so.  That  is  my  experience  as  a 
breeder.  When  I  have  done  so,  I  have  not  been  abhamed  of  my  herd.  The  breeder 
who  is  not  interested  in  his  herd,  and  tries  to  keep  it  in  good  condition,  is  not  the 
man  for  a  breeder;  that  is,  a  successful  one.  I  would  saj,  keep  fewer  cattle  and 
better  cattle  and  look  to  conformation,  as  you  must  have  that  or  you  will  be  left 
It  is  a  thing  of  the  past  to  say  the  breed  is  in  the  corn  crib  and  the  keep.  We 
must  look  for  the  short  legged  deep  fleshed  kind.  As  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
experience  of  the  venerable  breeder  of  Sittyton,  Amos  Craickshank  of  England,  as 
an  advisor  of  the  kind  to  breed  for  the  butcher's  fancy.  Color  should  be  ignored 
in  making  a  purchaBe.  If  it  is  a  roan,  it  should  not  be  objectionable.  To  feed  for 
profit  is  to  know  how  to  produce  such  feed  as  we  must  have  to  develop  our  Short- 
horns,  and  keep  them  where  they  properly  belong,  viz. :  with  the  general  farmer. 
The  othrr  beef  breeds  are  owned  by  men  of  capital,  and  are  pressing  us  hard  for 
supremacy.  Winter  feeding  is  the  greatest  item  of  expense,  to  carry  our  cattle  to 
maturity.  As  we  are  in  a  com  belt  we  think  it  is  the  cheapest  feed  we  can  procure, 
if  properly  utilized.  Cut  the  corn  up  by  machinery,  and  put  it  in  the  shock,  and 
when  it  is  cured  sufficiently,  husk  it  out,  and  thrash  it  or  cut  it,  I  mean  run  it 
through  a  cutter.  Make  the  lengths  different  so  yon  can  see  which  is  the  best,  as 
there  is  a  difierence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  this  with  those  who  have  tried  it.  We 
cat  from  one  and  a  half  inch  to  three  inches.  Our  farmers  ane  favorable  to  the 
threshed  fodder,  and  we  think  there  is  nothing  better  for  cattle ;  there  is  also  less 
waste  in  feeding.  We  say  feed  less  hay  and  more  clover  and  corn.  Shelter  is  an 
important  factor,  which  must  not  be  ignored.  We  must  have  ample  shelter,  or 
stabling  sufficient  to  make  the  cattle  comfortable  and  warm,  so  they  will  not  draw 
on  the  feed  for  its  equivalent.  Water  is  another  indispensable  at  all  times.  I 
would  favor  pure  water,  instead  of  pool  water. 

The  purpose  of  every  breeder  is,  and  should  be,  to  make  it  a  profitable  busi- 
11648.  It  is  also  honorable  to  be  engaged  in  a  business  which  is  beneficial  to  the 
country.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  limited  feeding  will  not  accomplbh  either 
purpose.  The  brteder  and  producer  should  follow  the  advice  given  by  an  eminent 
stock  raiser  to  his  son.  He  said  to  him  :  "  One  well  fed  animal  of  any  kind  will 
pay  more  profit  than  three  such  if  poorly  fed." 
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IVesideni  Sankey.    Gentlemen,  this  paper  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

Mr,  Lockridye,  I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Cotton,  that  a  young  animal  should 
have  an  abundance  of  nutritious  food  in  the  early  part  of  its  life.  I  do  not  think, 
as  a  rule,  it  can  be  overfed.  Yet  I  do  not  think  that  the  largest  portion  of  the 
grain  ration  should  be  corn.  The  corn  ration  should  be  supplemented  with  other 
nutritious  foods  that  will  produce  bone  and  muscle.  I  would  ask  Mr.  Cotton  if 
cutting  up  corn  with  a  machine  is  not  attended  with  more  expense  than  cutting 
by  hand  ?  Is  it  practical  to  cut  up  heavy  corn  by  machinery  ?  Corn  that  will 
yield  from  sixty-five  to  seventy  bushels  to  the  acre? 

Mr,  CoUtm,  I  think  heavy  corn  is  cut  as  easily  as  smaller  corn,  and  the  work 
is  done  in  better  shape,  as  the  corn  is  stronger  and  held  more  steadily  for  the 
knife. 

Mr.  Loekridge.  How  much  corn  will  two  men  cut  with  one  horse  and  a  ma- 
chine in  a  day? 

Mr.  Cotton.  They  say  ten  acres  can  be  cut  I  think  that  is  a  pretty  heavy 
day's  work.    I  think  six  or  seven  acres  can  be  cut  each  day. 


IN  SELECTING  SHORTHORNS  FOR  BREEDING  PURPOSES,  SHOULD 

COLOR  BE  CONSIDERED? 


BY   FRANK  TAYLOR. 


To  the  question  of  color  in  determining  the  superiority  of  cattle,  I  am  not 
sure  but  each  finds  a  balance  in  the  other. 

For  instance,  I  have  noticed  that  a  white  animal  will  endure  the  heated  weather 
with  less  fatigue,  while  the  darker  color  perhaps,  by  absorbing  the  f<un*8  rays,  can 
better  withstand  the  cold.  And  the  matter  of  attract! veneds  will  always  rest  upon 
the  preference  of  the  purchaser,  as  a  good  animal  is  always  of  a  well  defined  and 
healthy  color,  of  whatever  shade.  If  I  were  making  a  selection,  my  first  attention 
would  be  directed  to  more  decided  points  of  superiority.  I  would  see  that  the 
horn  be  white,  ears  trani^parent,  nose  white  and  clear,  a  cherry  hoof,  and  the  skin 
of  yellow  mellow  texture.  So  long  as  Shorthorn  cattle  furniuh  a  large  -proportion 
of  butter,  milk  and  beef  consumed,  we  must  concede  the  right  kind  of  Shorthorns 
to  be  profitable.  The  color,  as  I  have  mentioned,  I  regard  of  less  concern  in  a 
choice  of  br^ed  than  the  blood  and  shape  of  the  beast.  From  a  practical  stand- 
point, the  environment  of  the  animal,  its  feed,  drink,  exercise,  etc,  are  the  greatest 
factors  in  producing  the  fine,  heavy,  smooth  cattle  found  in  the  corn  and  grass 
growing  districts,  which  brings  to  the  front  the  best  animals  of  whatever  color  or 
family,  since  good  cattle  are  raised  from  good  dams  and  sires. 

Mr.  Loekridge  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted: 
Reso'vedf  That  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Shorthorn  Cattle  Breeders  of  Indiana 
that  the  Indiana  Legislature  should  make  a  liberal  additional  appropriation  to  the 
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Indiana  Board  of  World's  Fair  Managers,  to  enable  said  manai^rs  to  make  the  best 
possible  display  of  Indiana  products  at  the  World's  Colambian  Exposition. 

RtMlved^  That  it  is  the  jndgment  of  this  Association  that  it  will  require  as 
much  as  $15,000  for  the  special  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  live  stock  of  Indiana  at 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition,  and  that  we  request  the  Board  of  World's 
Fair  Managers  of  Indiana  to  set  apart  a  liberal  sum  for  that  purpos«»,  for  the 
reason  of  the  great  expense  attached  to  making  and  maintaining  an  exhibit  of  live 
stock  at  the  World's  Fair. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  reported  as  follows: 

Your  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  recommended 
the  following: 

President — J.  M.  Sankey,  Terre  Haute. 

Vice-President— Tho^,  A.  Cotton,  Manilla. 

Secretary — W.  8.  Robbine>,  Horace. 

Treasurer — E.  C.  Thompson,  Irviogton. 

Report  of  committee  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Lockrldge  the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  vote  of 
the  Association  for  the  candidates  named  for  the  respective  offices  for  which  they 
were  nominated. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  much  good  in  the  Farmers'  Reading  Circle,  and 
heartily  endorse  it,  and  that  we  recommend  the  formation  of  local  reading  circles 
in  every  county  in  the  State. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Lockridge,  was  adopted  : 

Resolvedf  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Association  is  hereby  instructed  to  formu- 
late a  program  for  the  next  annual  meeting ;  that  he  shall  select  the  topics  for 
papers  or  discussion,  and  name  the  persons  to  whom  each  subject  is  assigned,  and 
as  soon  as  said  program  is  completed,  notify  each  person  of  the  subject  assigned 
him. 

Adjourned. 

E.  S.  FOLSOM, 

Secretary  Pro.  Tern. 


SWINE  BREEDERS. 


The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders'  Association  was 
held  in  the  lecture  room  of  4he  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  State  House,  in  the 
city  of  Indianapolis,  January  11  and  12,  at  1:30  p.  m. 

President  W.  A.  Maze,  of  Sharpsville,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  an- 
nounced that  the  Swine  Breeders  of  the  State  had  convened  in  annual  session. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and  adopted  without  correction. 

Mr.  Bebout  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  President  Maza  proceeded  to  read  his 
annual  address  as  follows : 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  W.   A.   HAZE. 

Oentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders*  Association : 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  am  permitted  to  greet  jon  at  this  our  sixteenth 
annual  meeting.  The  year  just  closed  has  been  one  of  comparative  prosperity. 
While  some  localities  have  suffered  considerable  losses  from  that  much  dreaded 
scourge,  '*  Swine  Plague  "  or  *'  Hog  Cholera,'^  the  disease  has  been  less  prevalent  and 
destructive  than  during  the  two  preceding  years,  and,  generally  speaking,  we  have 
been  highly  favored  and  our  industry  has  been  lucrative  and  satisfactory.  We 
find  avenues  from  which  we  gain  information  as  to  the  bc^t  methods  of  preventing 
disease,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  them,  which  we  did  not  have  a  few  years  ago. 

The  time  was  when  it  was  said  (and  believed,  too),  that  anything  was  good 
enough  for  a  hog.  He  was  fed  in  the  mud,  drank  from  the  cess-pools,  slept  in 
manure  heap%  around  old  straw-stacks  or  out  in  the  open  fields  with  mud  frozen 
around  and  to  him,  with  ears  and  back  frozen,  and  yet  the  owner  of  the  unfortu- 
nate animal  would  say,  *'  It  is  good  enough  for  a  hog."  But  the  time  is  when  the 
hog  i:*  a  nice  fellow  and  some  of  him  is  a  regular  dude,  wearing  fine  suits,  and  he 
says  vt^ry  emphatically  in  his  piggi><h  language  *'That  he  don't  have  to  sufiTer  such 
treatment  as  the  scrub  did  in  the  days  of  yore."  The  hog  of  to-day  is  well  cared 
for,  is  fed  good,  wholesome  food,  drinks  pure  water  from  the  well,  has  good  health, 
grows  fat  and  sleek,  brings  a  fancy  price  when  sold  and  makes  his  owner  con- 
tented and  happy. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  accomplished  great  good  for  the  live  stock 
industrial  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  none,  perhaps,  has  received  more  than 
the  swine  growing  industry. 
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The  embargo  on  our  pork  has  been  removed,  the  American  hog  is  a  gentle- 
maa,  and  moves  in  the  best  society.  Even  the  corpulent  Teuton,  after  picking  the 
meat  from  a  half  dozen  spsre-ribs,  smacks  his  lips,  wipes  the  greaite  from  his  chin, 
and  exclaims  in  extacies  of  joy,  "  Katrioa,  pj  shemanj,  dot  ish  good  ;  it  ish  petter, 
ish  goot,  it  ish  nice." 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  a  valuable  docu- 
ment, showing  what  a  great  agricultural  people  we  are.  This  report  shows  an 
increase  of  40,000,000  pounds  of  pork  sent  to  countries  that  formerly  excluded  pork. 
For  the  ten  months  ending  September  1,  1892,  our  sales  and  exports  to  Europe 
of  pork  products  alone  amounted  to  $36,386,512,  or  an  increase  of  $6,000,000  worth 
of  bacon,  over  the  same  ten  months  of  1891.  There  was  an  increase  of  exports  of 
^,000,000  pounds  of  cured  hams  during  the  month  of  August  last,  against  only 
4,000,000  pounds  for  the  same  month  of  1891.  The  increase  in  exports  of  lard  and 
pickled  pork  in  Anguftt  was  about  double  that  of  the  same  month  la^t  year.  It  is 
very  gratifying  to  know  that  the  departments  of  the  government  have  accom- 
plished great  results  for  American  agriculture,  which  has  marvelously  increased 
the  price  of  our  pork  products. 

In  his  report  on  the  American  hog  for  1892,  as  compared  with  1891,  the  Secre- 
tary says:  '* The  prohibitions  existing  against  American  pork  has  been  with- 
•drawn  from  the  following  government?,  viz. :  Germany,  Italy,  Austria,  Spain  and 
Belgium,  so  that  in  fact  there  exists  to-day  no  embargo  whatever  in  any  country 
against  the  admis)«ion  of  American  pork  bearing  the  certi6cate  of  inspection  of 
this  government."  In  this  report  he  further  sayii  that  in  May,  1892,  there  were 
shipped  in  the  aggregate  82,000,000  pounds  t,i  pork,  as  against  46,000,000  pounds 
in  the  same  month  in  1891.  In  June,  1892,  the  exports  aggregated  85,000,000 
pounds  as  against  46,500,000  pounds  the  previous  year.  July  showed  an  increase 
of  41  per  cent,  and  August  of  55  per  cent,  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1891, 
and  that  in  May,  June,  July  and  August,  1892,  there  was  an  increase  of  62  per 
cent,  in  quantity,  and  in  value  an  increase  of  66^  per  cent. 

There  is  another  fact  that  is  peculiarly  interesting,  that  notwithstanding  the 
great  increase  in  prices  of  hogs,  there  has  been  the  heaviest  marketing  of  hogs 
ever  known  in  the  hiotory  of  our  country,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
would  have  a  tendency  to  greatly  depreciate  prices..  In  proof  of  the  above  the 
atatistics  show  that  for  the  two  years  ending  March  1,  1892  there  was  marketed  in 
the  United  States  in  round  numbers  45,000,000  hogs,  as  against  36,000,000  head 
for  the  two  preceding  years.  Consequently  we  believe  that  the  American  hog 
still  remains  the  champion  debt  payer  and  mortgage  lifter  of  all  live  stock 
Industrie*,  and  he  pays  well  for  the  handling,  provided  it  is  done  intelligently 
and  in  a  business-like  manner. 

But  lest  I  worry  you,  I  will  close  by  saying  that  we  should  take  courage  and 
persevere  in  well  doing,  and  by  breeding  better  animals,  and  by  honorable  and 
fair  dealing  victory  will  perch  upon  our  banner  and  we  will  still  be  able  to  ascend 
«till  higher  and  higher,  until  we  reach  the  summit  of  excellence,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  American  hog. 

Bight  here,  permit  me  to  say,  we  should  not  forget  those  whose  chairs  are 

23~Bd.  of  Aqb. 
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yacant  at  thin  meeting,  and  amoDf?  them  I  will  mention  our  much  loved  and- 
reepected  brother,  T.  M.  Reveal,  to  whom  we  should  send  words  of  cheer  in  his 
hours  of  affliction.  In  conclusion  allow  me  to  say  that  I  feel  greatly  honored  bj 
being  elected  President  of  an  association  composed  of  such  princely  good  fellows 
as  constitute  the  membership  of  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders'  Association,  and 
while  I  feel  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  preside  over  your  deliberations  with  that 
degree  of  dignity  and  efficiency  which  my  predecessors  have  done,  I  ask  your  kind 
indulgence  and  sympathy.  It  is  my  most  earnest  desire  that  we  may  have  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  session.  Thanking  you  all  for  the  many  tokens  of  your 
kind  regards,  the  above  is  very  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Chair,     What  dis^position  will  you  have  made  of  the  address  ? 

Mr.  Hayd  Mugg,    I  move  that  it  be  received  and  placed  on  file. 

Adopted. 

Tht  Chair.-  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appk>inted  oo 
program  for  next  year.     What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  convention  on  this  subject  7 

Profestor  Bell.  Each  one  hesitates  from  making  a  motion,  as  it  is  quite 
common  that  the  mover  is  placed  on  the  committee.  With  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  I  shall  not  be  placed  on  that  committee,  I  move  that  the  Chair 
appoint  three  to  constitute  such  committee. 

Carried. 

Committee  on  Program — Calvin  Sturdevant,  Ed.  Morris  and  8.  C.  Rousch. 

The  Chair,    We  will  now  proceed  with  the  regular  program. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  SIZE>  HOGS  FOR  THE  FARMER 

TO  RAISE  FOR   MARKET? 


BY   JOHN  W.  WILSON. 


Why  this  subject  was  assigned  me  I  do  not  know,  as  I  feel  my  inability  to  do 
the  subject  justice. 

This  is  a  subject  we  are  all  interested  in  as  feeders  and  breeders.  It  is  for 
profit  we  are  all  working.  As  breeders  to  produce  a  hog  that  is  a  good  seller  is 
undoubtedly  the  hog  that  is  the  most  profitable  as  a  pork  producer. 

To  describe  the  different  size  or  type  of  hogs  I  will  divide  them  into  three 
classes :  The  small  China  or  chump ;  the  medium,  a  hog  when  matured,  say 
eighteen  months  old,  males  to  weigh  from  five  to  six  hundred  pounds,  the  sows  to 
weigh  from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds.  The  other  class,  the  large  or  rough  bog, 
that  weighs  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  pounds  and  sometimes  reaches  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds. 

Of  the  class  first  mentioned,  their  slow  growth,  non-prolificnees,  and  being  poor 
gracers,  make  them  very  unprofitable,  so  says  Senator  Burrows. 

Of  the  last  two  classes  named  I  consider  the  medium  bog  the  most  profitable 
for  several  reasons.    First,  he  is  just  the  hog  the  packers  and  butchers  want,  and 
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l>riiig8  the  advance  of  20  ppr  cent,  to  40  per  cent,  in  the  market  Second,  his  early 
mataritj  enables  him  to  be  marketed  between  two  winters,  saving  an  expense  that 
amounts  to  at  least  ten  bushels  of  corn  per  head.  When  we  practiced  wintering 
oar  hoga  we  estimated  that  it  woald  take  at  least  ten  bushels  of  corn  per  head  to 
winter  shoats  that  were  farrowed  in  March  or  April  and  thought  we  were  doing  well 
if  we  had  a  gain  or  growth  of  thirty-five  pounds,  which,  with  corn  worth  forty  or 
"fifty  cents  per  bushel,  would  be  very  unprofitable  pork.  Third,  I  believe  them  to  be 
more  prolific,  and  their  active,  spry  dispositions  make  them  more  careful  and 
better  mothers,  which  is  an  item  of  great  profit. 

In  raising  hogs  some  sows  are  fed  the  entire  year  to  raise  half  her  brood,  or  in 
•other  words,  yon  are  compelled  to  feed  twelve  or  fifteen  sows  the  entire  year  to  pro- 
duce fifty  pigs,  when  seven  or  eight  sows  should  have  produced  the  entire  number 
required;  besides,  it  requires  much  less  feed  to  winter  sows  of  medium  size. 
Again,  the  medium  hog  is  the  best  grazer.  I  have  often  noticed  the  active,  ^pry, 
medium  hog  feeding  about  over  the  grass  and  fields,  making  pounds  of  cheap  pork 
to  add  to  the  profits,  while  the  larger,  rough,  dull,  sluggish  fellow  lies  in  the  fence 
corner,  under  some  shrub  or  beside  some  straw  stack,  allowing  the  flies  to  eat  him 
ap.  One  other  thing  that  makes  the  larger  hog  not  so  profitable  is  the  size  he  is 
required  to  make  before  he  is  ready  for  market  According  to  our  beet  author- 
ities— the  experiment  stations — when  they  breed  everything  for  weight  or  measure, 
weighing  at  different  dates  of  weights  of  hogs,  show  quite  an  increaf>e  of  cost  in 
producing  the  second  hundred  pounds  as  compared  with  the  first  hundred  pounds; 
also  the  third  to  the  second.  This  being  the  facr,  it  reduces  the  profit  of  the 
larger  hog.  As  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  feeders 
and  breeders,  I  will  leave  the  subject,  hoping  to  hear  from  many  of  my  brother 
breeders  and  farmers. 

DISCUSSION. 

R.  Rtussef^  Zionsville.  I  fail  to  pee  exactly  the  point  of  Mr.  Wilson's  argument. 
He  seems  to  put  forth  the  idea  there  is  a  difference  in  maturity;  that  a  liitle  hog 
•will  mature  qiicker  than  a  larger  one.  I  believe  from  my  experience  that  a  large 
hog  will  mature  as  quick  as  a  small  one.  I  showed  one  on  the  fair  grounds  a  few 
years  since,  fourteen  months  old,  which  weighed  seven  hundred  pounds.  1  have 
proof  as  to  what  time  it  was  matured.  This  hog  was  ready  to  kill  any  time  from 
three  months  old  to  the  time  I  showed  him.  Any  hog  is  ripe  when  fat;  there  is  no 
•certain  day.  The  idea  that  a  little  hog  will  ripen  sooner'  than  a  large  one  is  all 
bosh.  The  hog  that  puts  on  the  most  pounds  from  a  pig,  if  he  keeps  his  growth  is 
a  profitable  hog  on  the  market,  whether  he  be  a  Poland  China,  Essex  or  Chester 
White,  the  big  one  is  the  one  that  gets  there. 

James  RUey,  Thomtown,  My  experience  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
g;entleman  who  has  just  had  the  floor.  I  have  been  breeding  hogs  for  many 
years  and  find  that  a  medium  sized  hog  matures  quicker  than  a  large  one.  A 
large  hog  is  of  coarser  growth  and  requires  more  time  to  develop  bon^*  and  muscle 
«nd  lay  the  foundation  for  fat.  It  requires  less  time  for  a  medium  hog  to  lay  on 
^esh.    In  my  judgment  the  market  demanrls  a  medium  sized  hog,  and  it  is  the 
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mo<«t  profitable  as  it  maturen  the  quickest.  In  a  short  time  70 o  can  not  set  this 
on  the  large  hog.  As  Mr.  Wilson  intimated  it  meets  the  popular  demand  for  the 
hog  product  We  get  the  highest  price  in  the  market  for  the  medium  hog,  for  he 
matures  quicker  and  does  not  require  so  much  food  to  keep  up  making  flesh; 
therefore  it  is  the  most  profitable  hog. 

Mr,  Russel,  Take  a  pig  of  the  Poland  China  and  Chester  White  breeds — take 
the  two  varieties  on  the  same  day  and  commence  feeding  them  ;  the  growthj  hog 
will  gain  faster  and  puts  on  more  pounds  under  our  system  of  feeding  that  have 
some  China  blood.  But  go  to  the  markets  you  will  find  the  largest  prices  are  for 
heavy  hogs.     If  the  litthe  hogs  put  on  flesh  faster,  why  is  it  he  donU  get  there. 

W.  W.  WhiUy  Franklin.  Both  gentlemen  are  right  in  the  argument ;  yet  we 
need  to  keep  the  subject  in  view  before  the  meeting  and  deal  with  it  as  presented. 
There  is  a  diflerence  between  the  proferaional  breeder  and  expert  feeder  and  com- 
mon farmer.  The  question  is,  which  is  most  profitable  for  the  farmer  to  raise?  I 
have  never  seen  in  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  common  farmer,  a  hog  that 
would  weigh  seven  hundred  pounds  at  so  young  an  age.  If  this  hog  had  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  farmer,  it  would  not  have  weighed  so  much  and  would  have  been 
rougher  in  appearance.  The  market  this  winter  has  shown  that  such  hogs  were 
not  in  such  demand. 

Wm,  Macy^  Lewisville.  I  saw  an  article  recently  in  the  Indiana  Farmer^  from 
Mr.  Todd,  ol  Ohio,  who,  perhaps,  has  had  aa  much  experience  in  raising  hogs  as 
any  man  we  have  in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States.  In  that  article  he  put 
down  as  the  most  profitable  hog  for  the  farmer  to  raise,  the  one  that  would  mature 
at  six  or  seven  months  old,  and  weighing  two  hundred  pounds,  which  I  think  is 
about  the  truth.  Those  larger  ones  get  to  be  the  same  as  growthy  cattle.  The 
farmer  don't  want  to  feed  his  cattle  three  or  four  years  before  marketing  them. 
It  is  the  same  with  hogs.  My  experience  is  that  the  second  hundred  pounds  on  a 
pig  about  seven  months  old  would  be  the  cheapest.  After  that  there  is  a  loss  in 
the  feed.  The  most  profitable  one,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  one  that  will  mature 
early,  say  at  six  or  seven  months  old.  It  donH  make  any  difference  what  the  breed 
may  be  so  you  get  the  hog  that  will  attain  this  point  of  excellence.  Breeders  should 
breed  for  that  purpose,  to  obtain  a  hog  that  will  mature  at  six  months  old  and 
weigh  two  hundred  pounds. 

8.  G.  Rcmseh,  Mr.  Russell  made  a  remark  that  I  do  not  understand.  He  says 
thiH  large  hog  was  ripe  from  three  months  to  nine  months.  Is  it  possible  a  hog  of 
such  immense  proportions  be  considered  ripe  for  the  butcher  at  that  age  7 

Mr.  BebotU.    He  is  ripe  if  fat. 

Mr.  Rouseh,  There  is  a  difference  between  ripe  pork  and  one  that  is  not 
ripe.  It  may  have  the  depth,  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  hog  of  such  immense 
size,  would  not  be  ripe,  while  that  meat  would  be  ripe  with  a  hog  of  a  smaller  size. 
There  is  a  diflerence  in  the  quality  of  meat,  as  well  as  anything  else. 

Mr.  Sturde^nnt.  It  has  been  customary  to  invite  the  Governor  to  meet  with 
us  during  our  meetings  and  have  him  to  give  us  a  short  talk.  I  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  have  a  committee  appointed  at  this  time  to  wait  on  the  Governor  and 
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inyite  him  to  addrem  the  conTention.    I,  therefore,  move,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
committee  of  two  he  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

Carried. 

The  chair  appointed  Messrs.  Cunningham  and  Bell  as  such  committee. 


THE  CARE  OF  YOUNG  PIGS. 


BY  JOHN    HABCOURT. 


I  am  not  prepared  with  an  essay  this  evening.  I  did  not  know  that  my  name- 
was  on  the  program  until  I  saw  it  awhile  ago.  The  best  care  that  I  can  give 
young  pigs  is  to  keep  them  warm  and  dry  and  avoid  letting  them  out  under  any 
circumstances  at  first,  often  keeping  them  up  from  a  day  to  a  day  and  a  half.  It 
is  unwise  to  let  them  get  in  the  mud  when  very  young.  There  are  many  ways  to- 
care  for  them. 

Mr,  Piiee.  I  have  heard  some  remark  thst  it  was  bad  policy  to  keep  them 
too  warm. 

Mr,  Mugg.  I  might  tell  how  I  manage  them,  but  the  way  I  manage  them 
perhaps  would  not  be  profitable  for  raising  hogs  for  market  or  fattening  purposes, 
therefor^  I  do  not  care  to  say  anything  on  the  subject. 

ThA  Chair.  This  subject  should  be  discussed  pretty  thoroughly.  It  is  right 
and  just  that  this  question  should  be  discu>3sed  that  we  may  get  the  experience  of 
men  who  have  been  practical  swine  breeders  for  year^,  as  they  are  the  most  able  to 
tell  something  that  would  be  valuable  to  those  engaging  in  the  swine  industry. 

Mr.  Wilson,  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  common  farmer  as  well  as  the  pro- 
fessional breeder.  Caution  and  care  are  necessary  in  saving  of  pig^.  We  find  our 
more  energetic  farmers  are  not  like  they  used  to  be,  but  we  find  them  falling  in 
line  and  trying  to  catch  on  to  these  things,  when  pork  is  a  high  price,  and  save 
every  pig.  They  want  to  take  as  good  care  of  their  pigs  as  the  professional 
breeder.  I  would  like  to  hear  this  pretty  well  discussed.  A  number  of  those  ex- 
perienced pig  raisers  could  drop  some  valuable  thoughts  to  ^the  feeder  as  well  as 
the  breeder. 

Mr,  Beboui,  Pigs  should  be  kept  cool,  but  not  allowed  to  be  chilled.  If  you 
let  them  go  out  in  such  weather  as  we  have  to-day  it  will  not  be  long  until  the 
hair  will  turn  the  wrong  way.  Keep  cool  and  dry  and  avoid  overfeeding  the  sow, 
as  the  pigs  might  take  the  scours. 

S,  G,  BovmH.  Mr.  fiebout  has  struck  the  key-note.  If  I  wish  to  breed  a  litter 
of  pigs  and  do  my  lest,  the  first  thing  would  be  to  provide  a  nice,  comfortable 
place  for  the  sow  to  farrow.  I  would  have  that  sow  so  tame  that  she  would  let  me 
assist  her  if  necessary ;  keeping  them  as  Mr.  Bebout  speaks  of  keeping  his,  avoid- 
ing overfeeding  of  the  sow  so  as  not  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk.    If  she  has  a 
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fiUf  erabundance  of  milk,  she  is  liable  to  get  tbe  milk  fever,  and  would  be  an  in- 
jury to  the  pigs  as  well  as  the  sow.  Then  I  would  keep  her  on  small  rations  until 
the  pigs  had  drawn  the  inflummation  out  of  the  sow.  Thej  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  a  cold  draught.  A  cold  draught  on  youog  pigs  acts  on  the  external  or- 
gans as  improper  food  acts  on  the  internal  organs.  Thej  r€qiiire  extra  care  and 
attention  until  three  or  four  weeks  old ;  must  neither  be  too  cold  or  warm,  avoid- 
ing draughtfl,  and,  above  all,  don't  overfeed  the  sow ;  if  you  do,  it  is  liable  to  start 
the  scours  in  the  pigs ;  if  that  once  gets  started,  it  takes  careful  feeding  to  get  back 
when  in  that  condition. 

Mr.  Wilton.  I  have  been  troubled  somewhat  with  my  early  pigs  getting  too 
fat  by  confinement  and  lack  of  exercise.  When  I  have  found  them  that  way,  I 
turn  them  out  and  they  run  about  over  the  lot  and  get  to  growing  in  flesh.  It 
gives  a  disease  to  get  in  that  condition,  and  I  have  lost  more  in  that  condition 
than  any  other  way. 

John  HarcotLri.  I  drive  mine  with  a  switch.  I  have  driven  mine  many  times, 
but  it  is  hard  on  the  man  to  drive  pigs  during  cold  weather.  I  have  driven  three  or 
four  times  a  day,  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes  at  a  time.  It  is  a  good  remedy  when 
they  get  too  fat,  and  it  U  for  the  lack  of  exercise  that  causes  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Mugg.  I  have  been  troubled  sometimes  with  early  pigs,  when  they 
come  in  February,  of  getting  too  fat.  At  that  time  the  weather  is  bad  and  yon 
have  to  keep  them  up ;  if  they  run  in  the  cold  the  sow's  teats  get  sore.  My  way 
of  handling  until  four  or  five  days  old :  I  keep  the  sow  with  them  all  the  time, 
bat  after  that  keeping  her  in  a  warm  house  she  will  get  restless  and  discontented. 
I  turn  her  out  three  or  four  times  a  day,  and  if  the  pigs  don't  tske  exercise  enough 
I  run  after  tHem  with  a  whip,  and  they  will  soon  learn  to  scuffle  and  play.  That 
is  the  reason  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  the  common  farmer,  because  he  would 
not  do  it.  The  farmer  will  turn  his  sow  out  to  take  her  chances  and  saves  what 
he  can.  If  they  are  allowed  to  pile  up  in  a  warm  bed,  with  little  or  no  exercise, 
they  get  what  we  call  the  '^  thumps."  Any  breeder  who  writes  to  me,  I  answer  him 
and  tell  him  what  to  do  the  best  I  can,  but  you  can't  get  the  common  farmer  to 
take  hold. 

Joe  Cunningham,  I  think  every  man  in  the  house  is  interested  in  the 
breeding  of  swine,  and  we  are  all  breeders,  or  nearly  so.  We  never  get  too  old 
to  learn  fomething.  and  my  experience  with  ^^  thumps"  is  not  like  that  of  Mr. 
Hnrcourt  and  Mr.  Mugs;.  It  is  hard  on  the  man  and  pig  both,  but  I  can  tell  the 
boys  which  given  most  of  it.  The  "thumps"  are  moiitly  caused  where  pigs  are 
rai-§ed  on  board  floors.  I  have  not  had  a  case  of  "  thumps"  in  the  last  nine  years 
as  I  can  remember.  I  never  make  them  take  exercise,  but  use  care  and  never  keep 
them  on  a  board  floor.  If  the  sow  has  had  pigs  on  a  board  floor,  I  then  change 
her  to  a  dirt  floor;  they  mostly  have  them  on  a  dirt  floor,  and  after  four  or  five 
days  they  will  take  plenty  of  exercise.  The  trouble  i**  many  of  our  sows  are  too 
fat;  the  farther  along  in  pig  they  become  the  easier  they  are  to  keep,  and  by  the 
time  of  farrowing  they  are  in  good  shape.  After  having  pigo,  if  they  are  colored 
up  all  right,  we  like  them  and  we  feed  a  little  too  much,  but  the  trouble  generally 
is  on  the  plank  floor.     I  have  had  them  to  die  with  "thumps"  when  left  on 
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plank  floors,  bat  had  no  trouble  on  dirt  floors.  I  put  rings  in  the  sow's  no^e  so  she 
can't  root  and  tear  up  the  floor  of  her  bed,  overlay  and  kill  her  pigs.  Some  sows 
are  more  persistent  and  careless  aboat  their  pig^  than  others.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  have  the  sow  tame,  so  you  can  handle  her  at  any  time,  and  she  feels  that  you  are 
not  goiog  to  hurt  her.  Nine  cases  out  of  ten,  unless  she  is  a  mean  sow,  with 
proper  care  she  will  be  made  gentle  and  ea»y  to  handle.  All  sows  that  are  mean 
are  spoiled,  or  else  thf'y  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  woods  and  never  bothered  with  ; 
then  let  Fome  man  go  through  the  woods,  no  .matter  how  gentle  she  is,  she  is  out 
and  after  him,  and  that  will  pretty  near  ruin  her  after  that.  I  have  seen  just  such 
experiences  many  times.  The  farmer  of  to-day  is  like  he  always  wa^,  some  canH 
learn  anything,  but  the  class  of  people  here  are  not  that  way ;  we  come  here  to  ed- 
ucate ourselves  and  learn  from  one  another.  We  exchange  sentiments  on  these 
important  subjects.  We  never  get  through  learning.  I  am  just  as  far  behind  now- 
as  ten  years  ago,  because  every  year  fetches  something  new  to  my  mind,  things 
I  can  hardly  comprehend,  and  we  are  all  that  way. 

Mr»  BusseL  It  is  a  strange  idea  that  a  plank  floor  would  cause  the  '*  thumps.'^' 
The  "thumps"  is  a  disease  of  the  heart.  Why  should  a  plank  floor  cause  such  a 
disease?  I  never  put  them  there,  but  I  have  had  **  thumps"  in  my  herd  that  never 
•aw  a  plank  floor.  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the  heart,  yet  it  can  be 
cured  by  taking  ten  drops  of  digitalis  once  a  day  for  three  dayp,  followed  the  next 
day  with  a  small  dose  of  pine  tar.  It  is  caused,  in  my  opinion,  by  a  number  of 
pigs  piling  up  together,  which  afiects  the  respiration,  and  if  there  is  a  runt  in  the 
lot  he  takes  the  "thumps"  as  a  result  from  such  treatment. 

S,  D,  OecTy  Thomiown,  I  differ  somewhat  from  Mr.  Bussel  in  his  remarks. 
fie  says  generally  the  runt  is  aS*ected.  My  experience  is  that  it  is  the  best  one — 
the  one  that  got  the  most  suck  and  grew  the  fastest.  We  don't  want  to  feed  too 
much  while  the  pigs  are  young,  as  it  will  increase  the  flow  of  milk  and  the  pigs 
will  lay  on  fat  too  fast.  I  come  here  to  learn  something  about  the  care  and  man- 
agement of  swine  from  those  older  breeders,  as  I  am  comparatively  young  in  the 
business.  As  to  the  sow  overlaying  her  pigs,  that  may  be  somewhat  averted  by 
not  disturbing  her.  I  let  her  lay  quietly  until  removing  the  after-birth,  and  I  do 
not  give  her  water  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours.  This  is  an  interesting  subject  to 
me  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  others. 

Mr.  Ruasel.  Is  there  any  breeder  here  whose  pigs  had  the  "  thumps"  after 
grass  comes,  when  the  sow  gets  grass  and  exercise  ? 

Tke  Chair.  1  hope  those  who  participate  in  this  discussion  will  adhere  to  the 
point.  This  question  has  run  into  a  discussion  on  the  "  thumps."  The  question 
is  "  Care  of  Young  Pigs." 

Mr,  WiUon.  I  had  a  sow  on  a  plank  floor  along  in  April ;  kept  her  closely 
confined  and  did  not  turn  her  out  much.  Those  pig«  sucked  and  got  very  fat.  I 
passed  by  going  to  work  one  day.  I  saw  her  pigs  sucking,  all  as  bright  and  lively 
looking  as  I  ever  saw.  I  went  on  to  my  work.  When  I  came  back  I  went  to  the 
shed  and  looked  over,  and  the  best  one  was  dead.  It  never  showed  anything  wrong,, 
but  from  all  appearance  never  got  up  from  sucking.  It  seemed  like  it  might  have 
been  struck  with  paralysis.    I  got  her  out  at  once  and  gave  them  extra  care. 
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Jot  OuwMnghaini.  When  a  sow  farrows  an  early  litter  of  pigs  on  a  plank  floor , 
you  keep  them  in  for  a  week  or  two,  and  when  the  sun  shines  warm  in  March  and 
thaws  the  ground  a  little  if  70a  tarn  your  pigs  oat  then  70a  will  see  the7  will 
go  to  eating  right  awa7.  Is  there  not  something  there  he  wants  that  he  don't  get 
on  the  plank  floor?    That  is  what  taught  me  a  lesson. 

Mr,  Riu9eL  That  don't  prove  an7thing.  He  simpl7  knows  that  the  earth  was 
put  here  for  him  to  get  his  living  from. 

James  Riley.  I  endorse  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cunningham.  It  is  best  for 
the  sow  to  make  her  bed  on  the  groand.  The  earth  is  a  great  absorbent  and 
contributes  to  the  health  of  the  hog.  It  absorbs  all  the  matter  that  escapes  from  th« 
BOW  and  pigs*  It  is  natural  for  the  pigs  to  eat  soil,  and  it  is  a  great  thing  for  their 
health.  I  endorse  Mr.  Mugg's  and  Mr.  Harcoart's  plan  of  exercise.  The7  mast 
have  exercise,  and  if  the7  don't  of  themseiyes,  the7  should  be  made  to. 

Mr.  Ounningham.  I  don't  object  to  Mr.  Harcourt's  and  Mr.  Mugg's  plan,  hot 
it  is  hard  on  the  pig. 

Mr.  RuneL    1  believe  it  is  better  to  have  a  floor. 

W.  A.  Macy.  I  have  had  sad  experience  with  pigs  on  floors.  I  think  the7 
should  have  a  chance  to  enjo7  a  clod  of  dirt.  A  stallion  kept  olo0el7  confined  in 
a  stable  will  eat  a  half  pound  of  cla7  ever7  da7  if  he  can  get  it. 


CARE  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  BOAR. 


BY  A.  J.  SKAOBAVIB. 


Being  allotted  "  The  Boar  and  His  Care,"  I  will  8a7  that  the  boar  should  be 
selected  with  great  care  in  reference  to  makeup,  that  he  will  suit  the  sows  70U  will 
want  to  breed  to.  If  bows  are  large  and  growth7  I  would  recommend  a  compact, 
block7  makeup,  but  if  the  fowb  are  block7  70U  want  a  more  growth7  makeup  in 
the  boar,  but  both  should  have  the  general  makeup  in  points  that  will  conform  at 
near  as  can  be  to  our  scale  of  points.  I  aUo  believe  that,  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
we  should  select  one  that  is  in  line  with  our  dow9.  B7  so  doing  I  think  we  are 
more  sure  of  securing  the  t7pe  of  our  ancestors  than  to  take  up  the  side  families. 
Now,  as  to  the  care  of  the  boar,  we  all  know  that  it  should  be  the  ver7  best  we  can 
give.  We  all  know  that  without  good  care  we  need  not  expect  to  see  nice,  heart7, 
thrift7  pigs.  He  should  be  kept  entirel7  to  himself,  in  good,  warm,  dr7  quarters, 
where  he  can  have  plent7  of  exercise  to  keep  him  heart7,  and  should  never  be  al- 
lowed  to  run  out  with  the  sows,  e8peciall7  in  breeding  time  or  through  the  breed- 
ing season.  He  should  have  the  best  of  feed,  made  of  greas7  dishwater  and  bat- 
iermilk,  so  as  to  keep  his  bowels  regular.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  give  him  meat 
cracklings,  as  the7  are  good  appetizers ;  also  feed  him  all  the  waste  cabbage  and 
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inireen  staff  you  can  find,  while  breeding  in  the  winter,  and  he  will  lie  a  aure 
breeder.  The  care  of  the  jonng  boar  shonld  be  to  not  overbreed  him.  I  think 
that  one  seryice  per  day  is  as  much  as  a  six  to  eight  months  boar  should  be  al- 
lowed, and  cot  long  at  a  time  at  that ;  but  at  one  year  and  over  he  could  stand 
two  services  per  day  with  proper  feed  and  care.  One  should  be  very  kind  even  to 
the  boar,  so  you  can  handle  him  as  you  like,  which  is  much  more  satisfactory 
through  the  breeding  season. 


DI8GI7S6ION. 

Mr,  BuMeL    You  say  the  best  care  possible,  and  would  feed  him  all  he  wantp. 

Mr.  Seagrave.    I  would  feed  to  a  good,  thrifty  condition  through  the  season. 

Mr.  Bussel.  My  experience  is  that  it  is  not  best  to  feed  a  breeding  boar  as 
yon  woald  for  the  show  ring,  or  feed  him  all  he  wants.  Extra  care  is  what  he 
moets  needs,  with  good  exercis?,  like  a  race  horse  trained  for  the  wind,  keeping 
them  in  a  mo«ierate  condition,  and  never  breed  if  for  the  showing,  it  spoils  thou- 
sends  of  pigs  but  not  the  boar. 

Mr,  (Cunningham,  Mr.  Russel  don't  agree  with  me;  he  raises  the  Chester 
White.  My  experience  is,  it  U  safe  to  feed  all  he  wants,  and  never  had  one  yet  to 
eat  too  much.  I  breed  a  kind  that  can'i  get  too  much  care  or  feed,  aod  I  believe 
any  kind  ff  hog  feed  is  not  too  good  for  him  to  eat.  If  you  have  a  quarter  acre 
lot  to  turn  him  in,  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  will  take  exercise  enough,  and  if  you 
have  sows  twenty  rods  awfiy  that  are  in  heat,  he  will  take  more  exercise  than  he 
should  have.  As  to  breeding,  if  a  boar  runs  with  sows  he  is  les^  sure  thai!  with 
one  service.  I  consider  one  service  as  good  as  forty.  We  have  a  man  in  our 
country  who  owns  eighteen  bundled  acres  of  land.  He  raised  a  good  many  hogs, 
and  came  to  me  to  buy  a  boar.  He  had  twenty-five  sows.  I  said  to  him,  "  Where 
have  you  got  them  ?"  He  said,  *'  In  my  woods."  I  says,  "  Who's  on  your  farm, 
got  a  good  tenant?"  "Yes."  **  Got  a  boar  lot  ?''  "No."  "Going  to  turn  in  with 
the  sows?"  "Yes."  The  rej-ult  was  I  did  not  sell  that  man  a  boar.  It  is  no 
credit  to  sell  a  boar  and  let  him  be  turned  in  to  run  wit^  a  lot  of  sows,  besides  I 
knew  the  boar  crop  was  short.  You  can  not  take  too  good  care  of  a  young  boar, 
especially  during  service  season. 

Mr,  Russel.  Brother  Cunningham's  theory  does  not  suit  me  exactly.  We 
have  two  certain  seasons  for  using  the  malep.  I  understand  from  his  remarks  that 
he  would  keep  them  fat  the  year  around.  Taken  from  the  show  rings  to  the  sow 
they  frequently  give  out  before  performing  service.  A  breeding  boar  should  be 
kept  in  active  exercise  to  get  pigs.  In  the  fall  he  is  not  fit  to  breed  after  showing. 
I  never  could  get  good  pigs  after  showing  at  St.  Louis. 

James  RiUy.  I  endorse  Mr.  Seagrave's  paper;  if  we  follow  the  directions  laid 
down  in  it  we  will  have  good  results.  We  should  give  them  sufficient  healthy  food 
to  keep  them  in  a  good  vigorous  condition. 

W.  W,  White.  There  is  something  as  to  the  kind  of  feed.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  we  should  not  feed  too  much  corn,  but  more  slops. 
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Jame9  Dye^  Northfield.  Mj  experience  is,  during  the  breeding  season  we  never 
break  any  down  with  fat.  There  Is  not  much  danger  after  you  commence  breed- 
ing of  feeding  to  the  show  ring  if  he  breeds  two  or  three  times  a  day.  My  expe- 
rience is  that  it  requires  good  feeding  to  keep  them  up  in  the  breeding  season. 

i^.  8,  Earharty  Mulberry.  I  have  four  pens  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  square.  I 
put  my  boar  in  there  and  never  turn  him  out ;  bring  the  sows  up  and  turn  them 
in,  and,  when  he  has  served  them,  I  take  them  out.  I  give  him  proper  food,  all 
he  wants  to  eat  during  the  breeding  season,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  time ;  never  turn 
him  out  of  the  breeding  pen,  and  he  never  frets;  he  don't  know  there  is  any  place 
but  the  pen  in  which  I  keep  him.  If  you  turn  him  out  with  the  sows  it  makes 
him  restless  and  he  wanta  to  get  out.  I  always  give  instruction,  when  selling  a 
boar,  never  to  let  him  go  off  the  place.    It  has  a  tendency  to  ruin  him. 

Question,    What  is  proper  feed  ? 

Mr.  Earharl.  Corn  and  oats  with  a  little  meal,  keeping  bowels  in  good 
•condition. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  BENEFITS  TO  BREEDERS  FROM  THESE 

MEETINGS. 


BY  PROF.  W.   A.  BELL. 


We  hear  a  great  deal  of  criticism  on  the  subject  of  Farmers'  Institutes  about 
theories :  *'  That  fine  spun  theory,  let  him  put  it  in  practice."  There  is  always  a 
distinction  between  theory  and  practice,  but  we  always  criticise  theories.  I  want 
to, say  this  in  defense  of  theory.  Theory  is,  as  I  understand,  a  supposition  or 
idea  some  percion  has  in  his  head  to  do  things  he  supposes  will  work.  So  long  as 
it  has  never  been  tested,  it  is  a  theory,  but  then  he  goes  to  work  to  try,  to  test  and 
put  in  practice,  and  when  he  proves  his  theory  by  actual  test  it  becomes  positive 
knowledge.  Theory  is  the  forerunner  of  all  the  advancement  in  the  world,  no 
matter  what  we  go  into.  After  science,  there  is  always  theory  first,  then  he  goes  to 
work  and  proves  that  it  is  a  fact.  He  must  have  theory  first,  or  he  will  never 
try  anything  new.  While  sometimes  it  is  tha  case,  in  putting  the  test,  it  proves 
falee,  but  that  is  not  anything  against  theory.  I  simply  want  to  say  that  because 
we  find  so  much  complaint  about  theory.  We  have  to  have  a  theory  before  we 
start  out,  because  you  never  know  until  you  have  the  idea  about  the  subject  as- 
signed to  hind.  I  believe  a  great  deal  of  practical  knowledge,  such  as  I  have  had 
experience  in  similar  directions,  holds  true  in  this  as  anything  else.  My  sub- 
ject is, 

WHAT   ABE  THE  BEKBFITS  TO  BBEEDEBS  FBOM  THESE  MEBTIN08? 

"  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other"  is  an  old 
and  true  saying. 

We  are  not  foolp,  so  we  are  here  to  learn  from  the  experiences  of  others. 

This  generation  is  winer  than  any  generation  that  preceded  it  because  the 
^present  has  profited  by  the  experience  of  the  past.    If  each  person  had  to  go  back 
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to  the  beginning  and  learn  everything  through  his  own  experience,  there  could  be^ 
no  progreftB.  It  is  because  we  have  inherited  the  wisdom  of  the  past  and  can  begin 
on  a  higher  plane  that  we  can  find  time  for  still  further  improvement. 

What  others  have  learned  bj  years  of  painful  and  costly  experience  we  can- 
learn  in  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  be  in  a  few  minutes,  if  we  will  but  read  or  listen. 

Ad  civilization  advanced  and  the  population  becomes  more  dense,  competition 
increaoef),  and  more  knowledge  and  more  skill  are  required  to  be  successful  in 
every  department  of  labor. 

The  time  is  coming,  and  now  is,  in  most  kinds  of  work,  when  a  man  must  know 
his  bUBinesB  thoroughly  in  order  to  make  a  success.  Brain  work  always  commands 
better  pay  than  mere  hand  work,  and  the  man  who  uses  his  brains  to  direct  his 
hands  will  achieve  success,  where  the  stupid  plodder  makes  complete  failure. 

''  Knowledge  is  power,"  says  the  old  proverb,  and  it  is  always  true  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  he  who  knows  most  exercises  most  influence  and  succeeds  best 
in  his  undertakings. 

An  excellent  method  of  gaining  practical  and  definite  information  along  any 
given  line  of  thought  and  work  is  for  those  who  are  interested  and  have  had 
experience  to  come  together  for  mutual  conference.  In  this  way  the  best  thought 
and  mo«>t  valuable  experiences  of  each  become  the  common  property  of  all.  In 
such  a  meeting  a  person  who  has  read  and  studied  and  experimented  along  a 
certain  line  for  years  can  give  results  that  will  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
others  who  are  interested  in  the  same  thing.  In  this  way  each  contributes  his  little 
and  taket)  away  thenum  of  all  the  contributions.  The  man  who  can  attend  such  a 
meeting  and  not  be  profiled  knows  too  much — he  has  the  ^*  big  head."  If  it  pays 
preachers  and  doctors  and  teachers  to  come  together  for  consultation  and  mutual 
improvement  and  helpfulness,  why  will  it  not  pay  farmers  and  pwine  breeders  ?' 
Have  they  no  problems  to  eolve?  Have  they  no  difficulties  to  overcome?  Does 
not  the  range  of  their  work,  year  after  year,  involve  new  difficulties  that  require 
more  study  ?  Are  there  not  questions  of  science  along  the  lines  of  chemistry  and 
heredity  to  solve  to-day  that  our  fathers  never  dreamed  of?  And  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  a  company  of  intelligent  men  can  come  together  and  spend  a  day  dis- 
cussing these  problem*^  and  asking  questions  and  exchanging  experiences  and  thej 
not  be  greatly  profited?  It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  the  people  who  could 
derive  mast  good  from  these  meetings  never  attend  them- 

Thoee  who  are  still  breeding  Kcrubn,  when  thoroughbreds  can  be  had  at  almost 
scrub  prices,  are  not  present.  Those  who  will  take  a  sow  two  miles  to  save  a  dollar 
on  a  litter  of  pigs,  when  the  dollar  would  increase  the  value  of  each  pig  in  the 
litter  two  dollars,  is  never  seen  at  such  a  meeting  as  thif>.  He  doesn't  attend  his 
own  County  Institutes. 

The  person  who  provides  no  shelter  for  his  hogs,  and  adopts  the  principle 
''  root  hog  or  die,"  already  knows  too  much  to  learn  anything  at  such  a  meeting  as 
this.  The  man  who  breeds  without  reference  to  season  or  market,  and  "hogs  down 
his  corn,"  can't  afibrd  to  fool  away  any  time  and  money  to  attend  a  meeting  of 
"impractical  theorists." 

The  facte  are  that  the  great  masses  of  farmers  and  swine  breeders  are  still  going 
on  in  the  good  old  way  "  trodden  by  their  fathers  before  them,"  entirely  ignorant 
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•of  the  great  advantages  growiDg  oat  of  each  a  meeting  as  this.  Thej  are  ''not  sen- 
sible of  their  misery.''  Let  it  be  said,  once  for  all,  that  the  time  U  at  hand  when 
he  who  does  not  study  his  work  will  go  to  the  wall  in  competition  with  the  man 
who  does  study  hin  work.  In  the  future,  as  never  in  the  past,  the  succeseful  man 
must  think  out  his  work,  and  then  work  out  his  think.  He  must  strive  to  stand  in 
the  front  rank  of  whatever  line  of  work  he  undertakes.  All  kinds  of  work  are  now 
overcrowded  with  the  •* average"  workmen— those  who  do  just  ** pretty  well,  I 
thank  you,"  kind  of  work;  but  there  is  ''plenty  of  room  upstairs."  There  is  de- 
mand in  every  field  for  him  who  does  superior  work  and  produces  a  superior 
product 

A  man  recently  visited  a  hammer  factory  and  said  to  the  foreman,  "  I  presnme 
as  a  result  of  your  long  experience  you  make  a  pretty  good  hammer."  The  fore- 
man answered:  "A  pretty  good  hammer;  a  pretty  good  hammer!  No,  sir.  I 
make  the  best  hammer  ^  the  market "  He  considered  it  an  insult  to  be  accused 
of  making  a  "  pretty  good"  hammer.     He  was  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  beML 

Such  a  spirit  will  win  success  for  any  man  in  any  line  of  work.  Such  meetings 
as  this  help  to  give  the  information,  inspiration  and  determination. 

Let  me  close  by  giving  as  a  motto  for  Indiana  swine  breeders:  "The  good  (the 
merely  good )  is  never  admissible  when  the  best  is  attainable." 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Ru89el,  I  think  Professor  Bell's  paper  is  well  rendered,  but  with  a  few 
mistakes.  He  seems  to  uphold  the  idea  that  theories  should  be  applied  in  raising 
swine  and  making  the  grand  results  of  those  meetings.  I  think  that  a  mistake; 
we  come  here  to  gain  from  solid  facts  and  not  theory,  there  is  where  we  get  theory, 
we  get  it  from  the  field.  We  gray-haired  men  tell  facts,  that  is  not  theory.  I 
don't  care  how  flat  it  sounds,  so  I  know  it  is  facts,  I  have  been  through  it.  There 
is  a  great  sin  throughout  the  State  of  Indiana,  by  getting  leU  in  this  matter,  by 
men  of  brains,  knowing  what  they  are  doing,  putting  in  the  papers  theories,  when 
we  want  facts.  With  that  exception  I  like  hi3  paper.  He  puts  theory  before  fact. 
The  brains  of  the  State  are  at  stake  to-day. 

Profestor  Bell,    Will  you  mention  some  one  point  that  is  theory  ? 

Mr,  RvMd,  The  remarks  you  made  before  reading  your  paper  was  theory. 
We  learn  from  practical  knowledge  of  facts  and  observation  in  the  field.  Let  a 
man  plow  deep,  he  won't  raise  as  much  corn  as  if  he  plowed  more  shallow.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  plow  deep. 

J.  (Junningham,  I  fully  endorse  the  gentleman's  paper.  Qreat  men  differ  in 
their  opinions,  as  Professor  Bell  says.  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  call  it  theory ; 
there  ha<(  something  got  to  come  in  the  mind  before  work.  We  may  say  we  are 
going  to  breed  and  raise  a  good  number  of  pigs  next  year.  To  do  that  we  have  got 
to  study  as  a  forerunner  of  that  action ;  to  put  in  practice  leads  ns  to  sort  out  oar 
«ow  and  select  our  boar  and  lay  onr  plans  for  this  foundation ;  if  that  is  theory 
that  is  what  I  believe  in.  We  have  to  lay  a  foundation  first  and  then  act.  If  I 
raise  a  crop  of  corn  next  year  I  have  my  fields  selected  before  hand.  As  ProfesMr 
Bell  says  there  is  a  forerunner  to  everything ;  we  have  to  think  before  we  can  make 
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a  BQCoefls  ODt  of  anything.  Mr.  Bassel  eajs  if  yon  plow  deep  you  donH  raise  com.  I 
differ  witb  him  on  that  point  I  would  like  to  have  my  ground  plowed  twelve 
inches  deep;  I  can't  get  a  plow  that  will  plow  deep  enough ;  but  men  differ  on  this 
sabject,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  we  do.  I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Bnssel  is  here ;  he  has 
differed  with  us  all  the  time ;  if  he  had  not,  we  would  have  been  on  the  fence  all 
the  time;  if  he  had  not  I  would  myself,  but  that  lets  me  out. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  was  pleased  with  the  paper  throughout,  and  I  like  to  get  with 
men  who  have  experience  as  well  as  theory.  I  like  both  theory  and  practice.  We 
have  got  to  have  theory  before  practice ;  although  theory  may  be  bad,  as  well  as 
■good,  our  practice  may  be  equally  as  bad  as  the  theory.  I  have  learned  things 
this  afternoon  that  has  paid  me  for  coming  to  this  convention,  even  if  I  get  nothing 
more.  I  like  to  bear  both  sides  of  the  question  discussed.  It  is  good  once  in  awhile 
to  disagree  in  encouragement  as  well  as  opposition.  The  farmer  who  never  attends 
these  meetings  is  the  one  who  worst  needm  the  advice  and  counsel  that  is  given 
here.  Those  who  will  not  attend  and  receive  the  benefits  of  such  meetings,  by  the 
progress  and  advancement  of  the  farming  and  breeding  interests,  will  be  compelled 
to  attend  or  else  go  to  the  wall. 

Mr,  RUey,  In  erecting  a  building  we  first  consider  the  plan  or  design  and 
theorize  as  to  the  feasibility  of  doing  such  and  such  thingf,  then  the  workmen  put 
that  theory  to  practice.  Now  we  are  gathering  theory.  No  doubt  my  friend  Rus- 
sel  will  go  home  and  practice  the  theory  he  gets  to-day.  The  man  who  undertakes 
to  rush  into  practice  without  theory  will  not  succeed. 

Mr.  Macif.  The  way  I  manage  my  hogs,  I  have  theory  as  well  as  practice. 
The  discussion  we  are  having  here  this  evening  comes  to  me  as  theory.  I  take 
them  home,  analyze  them  and  put  them  in  practice.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Ruseel 
will  be  hurt  much  by  what  has  been  said. 

Mr.  Rusid.  We  read  in  papers  from  various  men,  editors  of  papers  who  take 
np  their  pen  and  write  out  how  to  raise  com,  hogs  and  cattle,  and  run  on  the  line 
of  what  I  have  been  saying,  theories  which  have  long  been  exploded.  We  have 
<;ome  here  for  actual  facts,  but  not  theory.  We  learn  from  experience.  We  come 
here  to  tell  solid  facts,  and  as  far  as  theories  are  concerned  we  have  no  use  for 
them  here;  we  need  facts.  If  Mr.  Gilmore  or  Mr.  Cunningham  tells  a  thing  I 
know  it  is  a  fact ;  they  tell  me  from  their  experience.  When  our  neighbor  sees  our 
snccers  at  home,  he  says,  "  I  am  going  to  try  and  beat  next  year."  There  is  where 
the  good  comes  in  from  those  meetings,  they  have  a  wonderful  influence,  but  there 
are  so  many  theoretical  men  who  don't  know  beans  about  raising  hogs,  but  always 
have  a  theory  to  advance.  We  don't  want  such  men,  we  want  to  find  out  facts  and 
work  to  them.  - 

Hon.  C,  A.  Howland.  We  don't  differ  much  in  our  views,  this  man  don't  like 
theory.  I  raise  hogs,  cattle  or  grain  one  way,  if  you  don't  like  my  theory  don't 
work  that  way.  Prof.  Bell  has  a  theory,  but  if  you  don't  like  his  way  as  well  as 
some  other,  don't  adopt  his  theory.  There  are  other  facts  besides  what  you  and  I 
"know ;  theory  is  to  try  and  improve.  I  have  a  theory  and  I  carry  it  out  in  raising 
corn  and  pigs  on  my  plan.  If  you  want  to  raise  like  your  neighbor  adopt  his  plan  ; 
ii  his  theory  is  better  than  that  I  have,  that  is  what  I  want  There  is  nothing 
wrong  about  theory ;  good  theory  is  right  put  in  practice,  bad  theory  is  wrong. 
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Mr,  BvMeL    Theory  is  somethiDg  Dot  practical,  while  facts  are  practical. 

Prof,  Bell.  We  lay  oar  plans  and  study  how  we  can  do  sach  and  such  things ; 
that  is  theory,  but  when  we  establish  the  feasibility  uf  our  plans  then  it  becomea 
practical.  I  think  if  Mr.  Bussel  would  dismiss  his  prejudice  to  that  word  he  would 
not  differ  with  us.  Some  think  deeper  plowing  would  be  better,  but  they  don^t 
know  till  they  try  it,  it  was  a  theory,  but  after  the  trial  has  been  made  it  becomes 
a  fact.  There  never  will  be  advancement  unless  there  is  theory  as  a  forerunner, 
when  he  has  that  theory  he  will  go  forward  aod  try  it.  A  good  theory  will  always 
bring  good  results. 

Mr,  Runnel.  We  do  not  want  theory,  but  practice.  We  have  a  little  farm  in 
this  State  where  we  pay  them  for  experimenting;  we  turn  to  the  book  and  we  find 
there  is  a  decrease  in  com  after  plowing  a  depth  of  four  inchef,  that  is  practice. 
Here  are  men  who  have  practiced  this  the  same  as  at  the  experimental  college. 
We  are  all  breeders  here  and  want  to  test  certain  facts,  and  have  made  tests.  It 
is  really  an  experimental  station  the  same  a?  Lafayette. 

Mr,  Smith.  How  did  the  faculty  find  how  to  raise  corn  by  plowing  four  inches- 
deep?  Wa6  not  it  a  theory  or  idea  conceived  that  they  could  raise  more  corn  by 
plowing  four  inches  than  to  plow  deeper?  They  put  in  practice  their  theory  and 
the  result  was  the  establishment  of  a  fact,  hence  you  can  call  that  theory.  A  man 
who  can  not  get  up  a  theory  is  a  dead  letter.  I  have  a  theory.  I  can  build  a 
tower  a  mile  high,  when  I  do  this  I  find  I  can  do  i1,  it  then  becomes  a  fact. 

Mr,  Pace.  We  are  getting  on  dififerent  ground  as  to  theory.  One  wants  Uy 
plow  deep,  others  not  so  deep.  I  don't  believe  the  professors  at  Purdue  would  say 
four  inches  as  a  rule,  but  admit  it  to  be  better  for  one  year  and  not  the  next,  and 
also  a  difference  on  different  parts  of  the  farm,  increasing  one  yfear  and  decreasing^ 
the  next. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  In  regard  to  this  theory,  Mr.  Russell  said  he  had  neighbora 
when  he  was  trying  to  raise  good  hogs  who  said  they  were  going  to  beat  him. 
They  hopped  in  and  they  hopped  out  again.  It  is  natural  a<<  we  live  that  lots  will 
hop  in  now,  because  hogs  are  worth  7  cents,  and  will  hop  out  again  when  they 
drop  to  4  cents.  He  says  he  made  money,  so  it  was  what  he  was  thinking  about 
and  what  he  put  in  practice.  One  of  the  greatest  failures  in  the  hog  industry  with 
young  men  is  to  jump  into  the  business  without  giving  proper  thought  beforehand. 
I  would  like  to  ask  how  many  young  men  started  out  25  years  ago,  or  even  ten 
years  ago,  that  are  with  us  to-day.  We  have  to  have  forethought  followed  by^ 
legitimate  practice  to  make  a  success  in  raising  hogs  as  well  as  corn  and  other 
crops.  Show  me  a  man  who  pays  out  all  he  has  to  begin  with  and  he  will  come 
down  nine  times  out  of  ten. 

The  Chair.    This  question  has  run  iuto  theory  and  practice,  which  is  not  the 
question  at  all.    The  question  is  "  What  are  the  Benefits  to  Breeders  from  these 
Meetings?  "    The  Professor  has  started  this  discussion  by  his  remarks  previous  to- 
the  reading  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  been  benefited  by  this  convention.  General  Scott  onoe- 
said  he  could  learn  something  from  a  beggar  by  riding  with  him  in  a  stage  coach. 
I  think  every  man  here  has  learned  something.  It  has  been  a  benefit  to  me  to  dis- 
cuss any  subject  .that  is  worthy  of  dipcussion. 
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Mr,  Biley,  I  make  a  point  each  year  to  visit  Pordae  UniTereity  jast  before 
harvest.  Mr.  Latta  will  get  a  crowd  of  men  for  my  own  personal  benefit  and  ex- 
plain his  field  experiments.  By  close  observation  one  will  learn  more  there  in  one 
visit  than  he  would  otherwise  in  five  years.  We  come  here  to-day  to  exchange 
our  views.  Mr.  Cunningham  and  other  breeders  have  been  putting  in  practice 
their  theories  all  summer,  and  by  coming  here  we  get  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
of  such  men.  It  is  a  great  school  of  instruction.  I  can  learn  more  here  to-day 
than  I  can  of  my  own  endeavor  in  five  years.  I  have  learned  from  Mr.  Mugg  and 
others  enough  to  pay  my  expenses  down  here.  I  have  been  breeding  for  twenty- 
•five  years,  and  I  go  home  to  put  in  practice  what  I  learn  here. 

Mr.  Burkett,  I  am  a  young  man  starting  in  the  business;  this  is  the  first 
meeting  I  have  attended,  and  I  think  I  have  been  benefited  this  afternoon  by  the 
remarks  from  older  breeders,  who  are  ripe  in  experience.  I  would  therefore  urge 
on  the  young  breeders  the  im()ortance  of  attending  these  meetings. 

Mr.  RusseL  We  to-day  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a  book  for  the 
-State  of  Indiana.  We  are  talking  facts,  not  theory,  and  declaring  before  this 
State  what  facts  we  know.  There  are  hundreds  setting  out  in  the  business  who 
are  wanting  counsel  and  advice,  and  is  it  theory  we  are  giving  them,  or  is  it  solid 
facts  ?  Every  one  that  comes  here  finds  where  they  are ;  there  is  where  the  greatest 
benefit  arises.  The  United  States  are  watching  closely  to  see  where  we  are ;  they 
are  watching  with  a  jealous  eye  what  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders  are  doing.  They 
are  immense;  they  stand  almost  as  great  as  Washington,  and  men  within  the 
l^ation  tremble  in  the  hog  ring. 

S.  C.  JRougch.  I  have  been  highly  interested  in  this  discussion,  and  will  say 
that  I  have  not  been  a  member  of  the  Association  very  long,  but  while  I  have  been 
a  member  I  have  enjoyed  some  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  my  life  with  the  Indi- 
ana Swine  Breeders.  1  know  I  have  received  benefits  from  this  meeting.  They 
are  calculated  to  cheer  us  up  in  a  great  many  ways.  We  meet  here  from  time  to 
time  and  discuss  these  questions,  not  only  discussing  the  swine  question,  but  we 
receive  large  benefits  in  a  fraternal  way.  In  that  way  I  think  more  of  the  Indi- 
ana Swine  Breeders  than  of  any  other  in  the  world.  If  it  were  not  for  the  great 
benefits  received,  I  would  be  clear,  with  the  duties  and  cares  upon  me,  of  coming 
to  this  meeting.  They  are  juRt  what  we  want,  where  we  can  exchange  ideas.  The 
thoughts  and  acts  taken  here,  in  the  course  of  these  meetings,  we  take  home,  and 
they  are  worth  a  life-time  of  learning  in  the  ordinary  way.  I  shall  stay  for  the 
Sheep  Breeders'  meeting  and  endeavor  to  glean  valuable  thoughts  from  the  ex- 
perience of  those  engaged  in  that  industry.  I  am  interested  in  the  breeding  of 
vhog<*,  cattle  and  horses.    I  love  the  business,  and  love  it  as  I  love  my  life. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Seagrave,  Mr.  Tibbies,  of  Ohio,  was  made  an  honorary 
inember  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Tibbies,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Association,  I  came 
to  your  place  yesterday  afternoon,  and  have  enjoyed  meeting  with  you  very  much. 
My  object  in  coming  was  to  get  acquainted,  and,  as  Mr.  Bousch  has  said,  I  love  the 
«wine  breeders.  While  I  am  not  much  of  a  hand  to  take  a  part  in  the  discussions, 
I  have  enjoyed  being  here  what  little  I  have.    I  love  to  handle  hogs,  and  have  all 
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mj  life,  in  my  qniet  way.    It  is  a  eubject  which  all  should  try  to  learn,  and  I 
shall  try  to  learn  as  long  as  I  live.    I  am  glad  I  have  met  yon. 


ADDRESS  BY  GOV.  MATTHEWS. 

Mr,  I^endent  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association : 

I  believe  I  can  say  that  I  have  followed  swine  breeding  for  thirty  years,  and 
have  enjoyed  myself  in  the  business.  I  started  out  with  the  Berkshire  and  have 
held  on  to  them  ever  since.  I  did  not  come  before  you  to  present  any  view,  how 
ever,  as  to  superiority  over  other  breedrt;  I  admit  of  ezeellence  in  others,  but  this  is 
my  preference,  and  I  have  never  regretted  my  first  selection.  I  am  glad  to  know 
therv  are  other  breeds  coming  to  the  front;  Indiana  is  big  enough  to  accommodate 
every  breed ;  we  have  room  for  them,  as  we  have  for  all  the  cattle.  The  climatic 
conditions  of  this  great  valley  is  such  that  we  can  raise  cattle  and  hogs  as  success- 
fully  as  in  oth^r  localities.  I  am  sorry,  gentlemen,  that  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  come  over  here  and  listen  to  your  essays  and  remarks  you  have  made, 
because  I  feel  I  am  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  and  the  investigations  and  reeearchea 
which  you  have  made  would  be  beneficUl  to  me.  I  felt  from  year  to  year  that  it 
would  be  a  nice  thing  for  the  farmers  to  come  together  and  tell  to  each  other  their 
experience  in  stock  raising.  I  have  the  honor  of  being  the  father  of  the  stock 
breeders  of  this  country.  The  first  Shorthorn  Association  was  formed  through  me, 
which  grew  and  formed  the  great  National  Association  of  the  United  States.  All 
such  orj^anizations  I  am  in  sympathy  with.  When  your  committee  waited  on  me, 
I  could  not  leave  my  office,  and  there  are  others  there  at  present  urginj;  my  im- 
mediate return  on  business.  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  with  you 
again,  possibly  calling  on  you  to- morrow  morning,  and  listen  to  you  in  return. 


SHOULD  THE  PIGS  BE  WEANED  OR  SHOULD  THE  SOW  WEAN  THEM? 


BY  JAMES  RILEY. 


I  answer  that  pigs  should  be  weaned  for  the  following  reasons:  If  we  would 
make  swine  raising  a  success,  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  it  to  a  science.  A  brood 
sow,  under  good  management,  may  multiply  herself  by  sixteen  to  twenty  in  one 
year,  and  repeat  this  excellent  performance  for  ten  years.  For  one  animal  to 
increase  from  one  hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  times  in  the  course  of  its 
life  16  one  of  the  remarkable  instances  of  the  profit  that  may  be  made  from  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  when  intelligence  and  skill  are  brought  to  bear  on  the  industry, 
and  in  each  year  the  produce  of  the  sow  may  be  available  within  the  twelve  months. 
The  profit  of  any  kind  of  live  stock  is  mostly  in  the  rapidity  with  which  it  ia 
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matared,  and  the  smallest  quantity  ot<  feeding  for  the  marketable  product  made. 
No  other  animal  grows  more  rapidly  in  so  short  a  time,  or  makes  a  more  salable 
product,  than  the  pig. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  the  sow  fill  this  standard  and  give  the  greatest  number 
of  strong,  healthy  pigs,  it  will  be  necessary  to  husband  her  strength  as  much  as 
possible.  She  should  not  be  bred  until  she  is  one  year  old.  Then  she  should  be 
bred  to  farrow  in  April  and  September.  These  are  the  best  months  in  the  year  for 
pigs  to  come.  The  April  pigs,  with  proper  care  and  management,  can  be  put  in 
market  in  November  or  December.  The  September  pigs,  if  properly  cared  for, 
will  be  large  enough  to  stand  the  cold  Wf^ather,  and  will  be  a  nice  age  to  turn  on 
the  clover  by  the  first  and  fed  for  the  June  market. 

The  weaning  process  should  be  very  gradual;  so  much  so  that  the  pigs  or  the 
sow  would  hardly  realize  when  they  were  weaned.  The  sow  should  be  provided 
with  a  suitable  place  for  caring  for  her  pigs.  When  they  have  arrived  safely,  and 
this  may  be  expected  if  the  sow  is  in  good  health  and  comfortably  housed,  also  had 
the  advantage  of  good  pasture  previously.  The  feeding  can  not  be  too  good.  The 
milk  of  the  sow  is  extremely  rich.  It  contains  twice  as  much  caseine  as  cow's 
milk,  and  two  and  a  half  times  as  much  mineral  matter,  but  not  quite  so  much 
fat.  It  is  thus  exceedingly  well  fitted  to  nourbh  growing  pigs,  and  this  fact 
explains  the  rapid  growth  of  the  sow's  litter,  which  in  one  month  often  increases  in 
weight  ten  times.  But  the  sow  can  not  make  the  milk  without  food,  and  the  best 
feeding  is  required  to  push  the  little  pigs  along  and  to  keep  them  in  good  flesh. 
At  the  same  time  the  food  of  the  sow  should  be  changed  frequently.  Buckwheat 
meal  is  an  excellent  food,  with  shorts  and  barley  meal.  This  may  be  fed  twice  a 
day,  with  one  feed  of  soaked  corn  at  noon ;  between  these  meals  a  few  roots  will 
be  excellent  and  will  increase  the  milk.  Mangels  or  sugar  beets  make  the  best 
roots  for  the  sow,  and  should  be  cut  into  slices.  Some  feeders  have  preferred  to 
cook  the  food,  but  this  has  not  been  found  to  p^y,  in  my  experience,  for  any  kind 
of  farm  stock.  Sour  food  is  to  be  avoided.  It  is  never  wholesome,  and  is  always 
fid  at  a  loa<*,  as  compared  with  sweet  food.  If  milk  can  be  procured  and  fed  sweet, 
it  is  very  valuable,  but  no  sour  food,  not  even  milk,  should  be  given  to  a  brood 
sow.  So  soon  as  the  little  pigs  get  large  enough  to  run  with  the  mother,  let  them 
come  where  she  is  fed,  and  by  feeding  her  in  a  low,  shallow  trough,  the  pigs  will 
soon  learn  to  taste  the  food.  So  soon  as  the  pigd  have  learned  to  eat,  make  a  pen 
for  the  little  pigs  near  where  the  sow  is  fed,  and  provide  a  small,  shallow  trough 
into  this.  At  first  put  a  small  quantity  of  rich  food,  such  as  sweet  milk,  with  a 
small  quantity  of  ground  wheat  or  shorts.  Never  give  so  much  that  a  considerable 
quantity  will  be  left  in  the  trough  to  sour,  as  sour  milk  is  very  injurious  to  young 
pigs.  Continue  to  increase  the  quantity  as  they  learn  to  eat  and  require  more. 
In  a  short  time  the  pigs  will  have  learned  to  eat  and  will  come  regularly  for  their 
food  as  the  sow,  and  they  will  gradually  become  adapted  to  the  food,  drawing  less 
and  less  on  the  sow,  till  by  the  time  thev  are  eight  weeks  old  they  can  be  separated 
from  the  sow  without  checking  the  growth  of  the  pigs  in  the  least.  The  sow  will 
ali>o  be  in  good  health  and  vigor,  ready  for  breeding  again. 

24— Bd.  op  Aor. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Magg.  Brother  Riley's  paper  is  a  good  one ;  I  do  not  see  much  room  for 
remarkia ;  I  think  if  men  will  practice  his  theorj  thej  will  find  it  more  satisfactory 
than  to  let  the  sow  wean  them  when  she  gets  ready.  Take  pigs  which  suck  eight 
or  ten  weeks  and  in  that  length  of  time  they  are  large  enough  to  begin  eating.  It  is 
best  to  wean  when  they  are  old  enough  to  put  on  feed,  and  they  will  not  do  so  well 
if  allowed  to  run  with  the  sow  until  she  weana  them.  A  sow  will  last  longer  if 
they  are  weaned  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Macy.  What  is  the  value  of  milk  compared  with  other  feeda  for  hogs  and 
pigs.  We  can  buy  milk  at  the  creamery  at  one  cent  per  gallon ;  how  will  that 
compare  with  corn  and  oats  ? 

James  Riley,  I  have  not  had  much  experience  with  skimmed  milk.  I  would 
not  think  that  skimmed  milk  contained  enoagh  nutriment,  but,  perhaps,  would  do 
to  mix  with  ground  wheat.  It  requires  all  the  milk  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
pig,  and  if  we  skim  the  cream  out  we  have  to  supply  that  deficiency  with  ground 
wheat  or  oats. 

Q^eation,    How  would  oil  meal  do? 

Mr.  BUey,  Oil  meal  would  do  well,  but  would  need  a  change.  If  we  were  con- 
fined to  one  diet  it  would  not  agree  with  us  so  well  as  a  mixed  diet  ;'it  is  the  same 
with  pigs. 

Mr.  Pace.  Which  would  be  best  for  pigs,  to  feed  different  kinds  of  feed  com- 
bined, regularly,  or  change  from  one  to  the  other?  I  have  not  practiced  enough 
to  know  whether  it  would  hurt  or  not.  Whether  to  combine  feed  every  day,  or  one 
kind  one  day  and  another  kind  another  day. 

Mr,  RUey,  I  would  feed  one  kind  a  few  days  and  then  something  else.  I  have 
never  combined  them.    That  is  theory. 

Mr,  Macy.  I  bought  1}  tons  of  linseed  oil  meal  and  shorts  mixed  with  which 
I  fed  a  bunch  of  hogs  last  winter,  giving  some  milk,  which  I  brought  from  the 
creamery,  with  half  feed  of  corn  ;  I  never  saw  hogs  do  better  than  those  did.  It  is 
also  good  for  a  brood  sow.  It  should  be  made  one-half  shorts  and  one-half  linseed 
meal.  It  is  worth  three  times  that  of  corn  meal.  I  have  practiced  that  and  think 
we  can  afford  to  pay  one  cent  a  gallon  for  the  milk.  It  takes  eight  pounds  of  milk 
to  be  worth  one  pound  of  corn  meal,  but  in  this  you  get  a  variety  which  they  relish 
and  makes  a  good  growth. 

Adjourned  to  7  80  p.  m. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  President  Maze,  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

The  Chair.  Gentlemen,  before  we  take  up  the  general  program  we  will  take 
up  miscellaneous  business. 

Secretary  Sturdevant  reported  that  he  had  conveyed  the  cordial  sympathy  of 
the  Association  to  Mr.  T.  M.  Keveal,  one  of  its  honored  members,  who  languishes 
under  the  hand  of  affliction.  Also,  that  he  had  notified  the  Director-Qeneral  of 
the  Columbian  Exposition  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Maze  by  the  Association  as 
superintendent  of  Indiana  Swine  Exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair.    Report  accepted. 
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"  Which  is  Preferred,  the  Largw  Hog  Honse  or  the  Small  Ones?''  was  a  sabject 
Msigned  to  Mr.  Joseph  Cnnningham,  of  Loree,  Ind.  Mr.  Oanningham  not  having 
prepared  a  paper  spoke  briefly  as  follows : 

"  I  believe  in  small  hog  houses  and  not  large  ones,  for  the  reason,  if  he  has  a 
large  one  and  is  so  nnlackj  as  to  get  disease  in  his  herd  he  can't  get  it  out  of  the 
large  house  as  well  as  the  small  one.  Another  trouble,  if  he  has  several  sows  far- 
rowing at  one  time  it  is  not  so  convenient  as  when  yon  can  have  her  in  a  house  by 
herself.  I  have  not  many  on  my  place,  I  use  a  barn  for  the  farrowing  of  early 
pigs.  What  pens  I  have  outside  are  on  runners  and  can  be  moved  from  one  place 
to  another.  If  you  draw  them  only  ten  or  fifteen  feet  it  is  a  change,  even,  and  is 
beneficial.  I  upset  them  in  the  summer  to  keep  the  hogs  out  of  them.  I  think 
this  is  best,  for  the  reason  there  is  nothing  there  to  contract  disease  and  it  don't  let 
them  lay  long  enough  in  one  place  to  become  filthy.  Move  your  house  around ; 
hogs  running  in  and  out  on  new  ground  keep  freer  from  disease.  We  should  not 
let  them  out  together,  for  the  pigs  will  rob  one  another  and  we  get  runts  frequently 
in  that  way." 

Mr,  Itwael,  The  gentleman  is  right  for  once  [laughter].  I  don't  believe  in 
large  houses,  but  small  ones,  and  every  one  should  be  on  runners  and  kept  sepa- 
rate. In  raising  lots  if  disease  approaches  there  is  no  Reason  to  have  that  in  the 
entire  herd.  If  you  will  put  your  hogs  in  small  lots  so  they  can  be  separated,  have 
small  houses  on  runners  so  they  can  be  hauled  from  the  infected  ones,  you  are  then 
all  right,  and  there  is  no  trouble. 

Mr, .    What  size,. Mr.  Cunningham,  would  you  make  them  ? 

Mr.  Cunningham.  I  would  make  them  six  by  eight  feet,  five  feet  in  front  and 
three  in  the  rear. 

Mr,  Housch,    We  don't  understand  the  size. 

Mr,  Ounninyham,  Six  feet  by  eight,  five  feet  high  in  front  and  three  feet  high 
in  the  rear ;  weather-board  good.    A  house  of  that  kind  costs  six  dollars. 

Mr,  Gear,  Thomtown,  My  hog  houses  are  built  fourteen  feet  long,  seven  feet 
wide,  five  feet  in  front  and  three  feet  back,  covered  with  maple  boards  one-half 
inch  thick,  double,  put  on  runners,  with  floor  in  them  and  can  pull  them  where  I 
want.  I  keep  my  hogs  in  different  lots;  have  them  now  in  five  different  places. 
When  summer  comes  I  sprinkle  the  floors  with  air  slacked  lime;  also  sprinkle 
around  in  various  parts  with  carbolic  acid,  and  in  this  way  I  have  them  ready  for 
winter  without  danger  of  disease. 

Mr.  Wtison.  Are  not  floor  houses  cold?  The  air  gets  under.  If  I  have  a 
floor  I  Want  it  close  to  the  ground. 

Mr,  Gear,  Floors  should  be  put  on  six-inch  runner?,  two  inches  thick,  and 
banked  up  for  the  winter  to  make  it  warm. 

Mr,  Wood,     Why  do  you  have  floor  in  the  house? 

Mr,  Gear,  My  observation  has  been,  in  bedding  on  the  ground,  a  hog  will  dig 
down  unless  rang,  which  is  something  I  do  not  endorse.  A  hog  that  is  not  rung, 
if  she  is  feverish,  will  dig  down  for  a  bed  and  is  liable  to  crush  the  pigs.  They 
can't  root  down  through  the  boards. 

Mr,  RUey.  I  put  my  house  on  six  inch  runners,  built  just  like  anj  other 
house,  but  a  good  deal  stronger,  and  weather-boards  tongued  and  grooved,  put  up 
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rafters  and  roof  both  ways.  I  weather-board  roand  ways ;  it  Ib  more  Bubstantia], 
like  a  box.^nd  don't  take  long  to  make  one.  I  clean  out  every  week  when  the 
BOW  has  pigs.    Turn  the  house  over  in  the  summer  time  to  keep  the  hogs  out. 

Mr.  Oanningham.  Mr.  Mngg  has  a  good  house  made  square ;  he  has  two  pens 
on  each  side  with  an  alley  between  and  a  small  stove  to  warm  it  up^  I  like  that 
well,  but  don't  approve  of  their  laying  in  there  long  after  farrowing.  A  pig,  after 
three  or  four  days  old,  nefds  to  be  got  out.  Sunshine  is  better  than  fire.  It  is  a 
small  houee  with  four  side?. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  seems  to  be  no  advocate  for  large  hog  houses.  I  have  one 
which  I  like  well.  It  is  a  double  buildingi  and  has  a  ventilator  running  up  to  the 
roof  through  which  the  foul  air  escapes  and  makes  the  pens  healthy.  For  feeding, 
corn  bran  and  oil  meal,  which  I  have  above,  is  conveyed  down  through  a  spout 
for  convenience  of  feeding.  The  large  house,  in  my  opinion,  is  an  advantage.  I 
think  each  breeder  would  be  pleased  to  have  a  large  house  and  small  ones,  too. 
My  house  is  divided  through  the  center  with  an  eight  foot  hall,  pens  on  either  side. 
There  was  a  shed,  built  many  years  ago,  52  by  20  feet,  on  the  north,  in  an  '*L" 
shape,  used  for  slopping.  I  can  turn  them  in  the  eight  foot  hall,  which  separates 
the  phed  from  the  house,  and  bring  them  back  after  they  have  taken  exercise.  As 
to  cholera,  if  I  put  them  in  a  big  house  and  it  is  made  close,  I  can  kill  the  germs 
in  there  better  than  out  of  doors  by  burning  sulphur  and  lime.  In  my  house  I 
think  I  could  kill  the  devil  if  I  got  him  in  there.  (Qreat  Laughter.)  I  like  big 
houses  and  small  ooeo,  too.  You  save  more  compost  by  large  houses,  the  manure 
pays  for  saving  from  the  hogs  and  it  don't  go  to  waste  with  a  house  of  that  kind. 

Mr,  Russel.  I  have  cholera  in  my  herd,  but  have  separated  them  and  8ave«( 
many  in  that  way.  I  run  my  well  hogs  out  in  those  small  pens  in  small  lots  and 
have  saved  many  hundreds  of  dollars  in  that  way. 


ARRANGEMENT  AND  CARE  OF  SWINE  IN  THE  PENS  AT  THE  IN- 

DIANA  STATE  FAIR. 


BT   JUDGE  S.   M.   SHEPHERD. 


There  is  one  trouble,  in  my  judgment,  in  our  swine  in  the  pens  at  the  State 
Fairs.  For  want  of  room,  probably,  too  many  are  crowded  together  in  the  same 
pens.  I  do  not  think  that  there  should  be  more  than  two  grown  hogs  in  one  pen, 
and  large  hogs  should  have  a  pen  to  themselves.  These  things  depend  much  on 
the  amount  of  exhibit  and  the  capacity  of  the  pen  to  hold  them.  Then  I  think 
there  should  be  care  taken  by  the  Superintendent  to  require  exhibitors  to  put  only 
a  few  in  a  pen.  Our  State  Fair  has  adopted  the  plan  of  charging  so  much  for  a 
pen;  the  result  is,  they  put  too  many  in  a  pen  to  save  expenses.  He  puts  four  or 
five  in  a  pen  and  gets  all  in  for  a  dollar.  You  see,  advantage  is  taken  of  this,  as  a 
matter  of  economy.  Not  more  than  two  sows  should  be  put  in  one  pen,  and  they 
as  near  the  same  age  as  possible  and  have  been  running  together.     Boars  should 
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"he  kept  in  separate  pens,  anlefls  they  have  been  running  together.    I  have  known 

•  of  two  cases  where  Mr.  Andrews  put  two  together,  which  he  had  kept  in  the  same 
pen.  An  aged  boar  should  have  a  separate  pen.  Smaller  boar  pigs  ought  not 
to  be  more  than  two  in  a  pen,  for  the  benefit  of  the  ntock  and  benefit  of  the 
Bight-seem,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  exhibitors  of  getting  out  and  putting 
back  after  the  exhibition.  There  is  one  thing  which  might  be  improved  on  in  our 
State  Fair  arrangement  And  that  is  in  connection  with  hogs,  charging  for  the  pen. 
They  shouid  charge  so  much  for  the  exhibits,  saj  twenty-five  cents  a  head,  thirty, 
tbirty-five  or  may  be  fifty  cents,  and  furnish  pens  so  he  can  distribute  his  stock  to 
suit  himself.  If  he  pays  so  mnch  a  head,  then  there  would  be  no  object  for  the 
exhibitor  to  crowd  his  pens,  and  the  Superintendent  could  more  easily  arrange  for 
the  hogs  in  the  pen.  Instead  of  a  pen  charge  it  should  be  an  animal  charge  for  an 
exhibit.  Then  there  should  be  at  all  times  a  sufficient  amount  of  bedding.  The 
rule  has  been  that  teams  would  come  around  at  stated  times  and  bring  material 
ior  bedding  and  other  neceisaries,  but  did  not  always  come.  There  should  be  sacks 
pat  up  and  straw  put  in  them  so  the  exhibitor  could  go  and  get  it  without  waiting 

^for  a  wagon.  That  would  be  an  improvement  and  would  not  cost  the  Association 
any  more ;  then  the  straw  would  be  accessible  any  time  when  needed.  Of  ttlmes, 
from  some  accident,  the  spilling  of  slop  would  necessitate  cleaning  of tener,  and  no 
straw  to  fill  in  (or  bedding  unless  you  happen  to  go  in  the  morning  or  evening 
when  the  wagon  comes  around.  Posts  could  be  set  around,  three  or  four  feet  high, 
and  a  few  strips  nailed  on  to  hold  the  straw ;  this  could  be  kept  and  used  for  a  re- 
serve and  would  be  more  satisfactory  than  the  way  we  have  had  in  the  past.  I 
think  that  in  addition  to  that  there  should  be  a  better  system  of  supplying  troughs. 

-  or  better  grade  of  troughs.  The  State  Board  has  done  well  to  build  the  best  house 
we  have  in  the  United  States. 

They  have  done  every  thing  possible  to  make  it  pleasant  for  the  exhibitors. 
I  do  not  intend  it  to  be  a  criticism  for  what  they  have  done.  The  troughs  we  had 
last  year  were  a  sorry  lot,  were  either  too  long  or  too  short,  and  weak,  and  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  many  exhibitors.  I  suggest  now,  while  it  would  be  a  lit- 
tle more  expensive,  but  cheaper  in  the  end,  to  have  a  small  iron  trough  procured 
by  the  society  for  each  pen.  It  would  be  a  great  improvement  over  anything  we 
have  hac)  heretofore,  lasting  for  a  generation,  and  easily  cleaned;  and  in  addition 
to  that  there  would  be  no  germs  of  disease  hanging  around  iron  troughs.  Those 
old  troughs  we  have  had  lor  years  are  more  liable  to  have  the  germs  of  disease  in 
them  than  anything  about  the  F'air.  There  is  enough  i^lop  and  food  which  seeps 
through,  and  dirt  accumulates  which  retains  the  germs  of  disease  in  the  trough, 
and  can  not  be  prevented.  From  these  troughs  the  hog  gete^his  water  and  food, 
and  there  is  more  danger  of  contracting  diseases  from  those  wooden  troughs  than 
any  other  part  of  the  pen,  but  iron  troughs  could  be  washed  clean  at  the  close  of 
the  Fair  and  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  contagion.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
expense  of  thoee  troughs  would  be,  but  by  taking  a  large  number  of  them  it  would 
not  be  great.  A  pattern  of  those  troughs  could  be  taken  to  one  of  the  foundries 
jind  could  be  cast  in  large  numbers.    I  think  that  is  one  of  the  most  important 

ithings  in  connection  with  the  management  of  swine  at  fairs.    It  might  be  made  of 
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galvanized  iron,  but  woald  cost  more  money.  1  think  the  exhibitors  themseWet 
coald  aflford  to  bay  troughs  if  the  State  Board  would  not.  There  were  some 
wheelbarrows  at  the  Fair  for  carrying  off  the  offal.  £ach  exhibitor  was  required 
to  take  those  barrows  and  throw  the  stuff  in  them  and  wheel  them  off.  This  maj 
not  be  much  of  an  expense  to  the  exhibitor,  but  an  entirely  better  plan  would  be 
to  have  one  cheap  man  to  each  wheelbarrow,  and  let  him  make  it  a  businefs  to 
take  the  filth  away  from  the  pens  and  throw  it  in  the  alley  back  of  the  pen*,  keep- 
ing this  place  clean.  As  it  was  last  Fair  we  had  to  wait  to  get  one  of  those  barrows- 
In  the  morning  often  it  had  to  be  thrown  out  in  the  halls  used  by  the  exhibitors 
and  visitors.  It  might  be  thrown  out  there  in  the  alley  tempoiarily,  but  the  mao 
should  be  required  to  keep  it  clean. 

Before  I  close  my  remarks  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  exhibition 
ring.  There  were  some  exhibitors  who  used  pens  for  putting  away  feed,  which 
might  be  obviated  by  rooms  over  the  pens,  with  little  expense,  for  storing  away 
feed,  which  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance.  The  pens  we  have  are  not  exactly  aa 
might  be  desired,  but  I  want  to  say  of  this,  it  was  an  experiment,  not  intended  to 
be  perfect,  but  thought  to  be  best  in  the  time  limited.  Experience  has  taught  it 
was  not  the  thing  deoired.  My  idea  has  been  that  those  pens  should  be  divided; 
between  two  pens  should  be  boarded  up  close  with  pickets,  up  and  down ;  the 
boards  running  lengthwise  merely  make  a  stepping  place,  and  hogs  anxious  to  get 
out  could  do  BO  in  that  way,  while,  if  the  boards  were  set  up  and  down,  he  could 
not  get  his  feet  on  to  crawl  over.  Some  other  improvements  might  be  made,  but 
we  appreciate^  however,  what  we  got  last  year,  and  did  the  best  we  could. 

I  am  sure  what  I  have  said  is  not  in  a  spirit  of  criticism.  I  do  not  know  as  I 
have  anything  else  to  say  on  this  subject. 

As  Mr.  Mugg  has  called  my  attention  to  the  water  supply,  I  will  say  that 
water  plugs  are  arranged  over  the  ground,  and  nearly  every  small  boy  had  a  desire 
to  see  what  was  in  the  plug,  and  was  not  satisfied  until  he  turned  it  all  on,  and  the 
result  was  we  had  plenty  of  mud.  It  took  about  forty  men  there  to  keep  them 
from  it.  1  think  it  would  be  well  to  sink  barrels  under  the  plug,  when  the  water 
is  turned  on  it  would  run  in  the  barrel  instead  of  on  the  ground,  and  then  a  tile 
running  along  side  of  thope  barrels;  have  a  hole  in  the  barrel  about  two  inches 
from  the  top  with  a  little  pipe  running  down  to  this  tile,  allowing  the  barrel  to 
hold  water  up  to  that  hole  all  the  time;  it  would  be  handy  from  which  to  get 
water  to  wash  hogs  and  water  animals. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chair.  It  has  been  suggested  that  pipes  sunk  at  each  of  these  watering 
places  down  to  the  gravel,  as  you  say,  of  those  barrels,  would  take  care  of  all  the 
water. 

Mr.  RusseL  I  like  Mr.  Shepherd's  remarks,  but  they  don't  reach  far  enough;, 
we  should  have  cast  barrels  as  well  as  troughs. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Shepherd's  remarks  on  straw,  I  wish  (a 
say  that  the  St.  Louis  people  have  the  best  arrangement  I  have  seen.  While  his 
rack  is  all  right,  those  people  bale;  it  is  less  bulky,  and  every  pen  has  a  bale  of 
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Biraw.  The  Superintendent  tarns  it  over  to  the  exhibitor  during  the  Fair.  It  is 
the  handiest  straw  arrangement  I  have  seen.  As  to  pen  rent,  charging  for  the  hog 
is  the  proper  waj  to  do.  The  Illinois  State  Board  charges  twenty-five  cents  a  hog; 
there  they  pay  for  their  straw  and  go  four  miles  to  get  it.  I  think  we  have  the 
beet  arranged  hog  pens  in  the  United  States.  These  suggestions  of  Mr.  Shepherd 
are  good,  and  I  think  Mr.  Maze,  while  acting  as  Superintendent,  will  have  all 
those  improvements  he  can  get.  We  don't  want  to  give  too  much ;  the  State  Board 
has  gone  to  much  expense  in  fixing  up  grounds,  and  will  be  nicer  in  a  year  more. 

The  Chair,  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  is  inclined  at  the  present  time  to 
damn  the  hog  man  anyway.  They  think  we  ask  too  much.  Mr.  Shepherd's  sugges- 
tion as  to  charging  so  much  for  each  hog  exhibited  it  seems  to  me  would  require  an 
endlera  amount  of  pens.  If  you  put  it  at  25  cents  for  a  hog  the  disposition  would 
be  to  keep  as  many  pens  as  possible,  one  to  a  pen :  the  result  would  be,  with  the 
exhibit  we  have,  it  would  require  four  times  the  number  of  pens  we  now  have.  I 
am  of  the  opinion,  gentlemen,  that  while  it  is  nice  to  have  the  pens  in  shape  and 
charge  for  each  hog,  yet  it  does  seem  to  me  it  would  be  improper  for  us.  We  had 
1,011  head  of  hogs,  so  you  see  how  many  pens  it  would  take  with  one  hog  in  a  pen* 
The  baling  of  straw  is  a  good  idea  and  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  it.  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  the  trough  privilege  was  bad,  but  it  was  beyond  my  power  to  get  the 
State  Board  to  furnish  troughs.  The  State  Board  says  the  hog  man  says  what  he 
wants  and  gets  it.  If  they  will  still  believe  that  it  is  all  right,  but  I  think  they 
will  object  after  a  while. 

Mr,  Shepherd.  I  think  I  am  understood  as  not  criticising  what  we  have  got. 
The  officers  done  all  they  could,  I  want  to  make  that  plain.  I  wish  to  ask  whether 
the  State  Board  has  made  for  the  coming  year  allotment  for  the  Superintendent  of 
the  different  departments  of  the  Fair?  If  not,  I  want  to  make  a  motion  that  the 
fitate  Board  of  Agriculture  be  requested  by  the  Indiana  Swine  Breeders  to  reap- 
point W.  A.  Maze  Superintendent  of  the  Swine  Department  for  the  next  year,  and 
Che  Secretary  be  instructed  to  inform  the  State  Board  of  the  action  of  this  meeting. 

Motion  adopted. 

Adjourned  until  8:30  to-morrow  morning. 

thursday  mornino  session. 

January  12.  8:30  o'c;w)CK. 
President  Maze  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  the  appointed  hour. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  RESULTS  FROM  FEEDIN^i  FOR  THE  SHOW  RING? 


BY  MR.  LLOYD  HUGO. 


I  have  no  paper  prepared  for  the  occasion.  The  reason  I  did  not  prepare  one, 
I  did  Dot  feel  capable  of  doing  it;  I  am  a  poor  scholar  and  it  always  frightens  me 
to  talk  or  read  a  paper;  I  could  not  do  this  subject  justice  and  do  not  know  that 
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I  have  mach  ta  say  od  it.  I  will  saj,  however,  I  generallj  get  beat  after  this  waj, . 
and  many  feed  up  a  herd  of  hogs  expecting  to  win,  but  get  beat.  As  far  as  resolt 
injures  breeders,  I  have  thought  sometimes  it  was  on  old  animalp,  but  not  on  young 
animals;. young  animals  growing  1  keep  in  smooth  shape;  I  have  shown  old  ani- 
mals yenrs  back,  when  I  come  out  of  fairp,  that  I  could  not  handle  and  reduce - 
them  like  I  can  now.  If  a  man  feeds  a  herd  for  the  phow  ring  it  does  not  injure 
their  breeding  qualities.  We  have  them  in  a  pen  at  fairs  covered  up,  but  take  them 
and  turn  them  out  in  a  storm  they  often  take  cold,  but  if  you  watch  them  it  don't 
hurt  them.  If  you  have  an  aged  animal,  you  should  give  exerciee,  and  if  they 
wont  take  exercise  you  most  make  them  take  it,  and  reduce  them  gradually ;  at 
the  same  time  after  feeding  for  the  show  ring  if  you  turn  them  out,  and  not  feed 
to  reduce,  they  are  more  likely  to  contract  disease.  Animals  must  be  kept  in  good 
oondition  to  produce  good  pigs,  and  to  do  this  we  must  give  exercise  and  feed  with 
the  expectation  of  reducing.  Should  feed  soft  feed  which  is  less  liable  to  hurt  than 
feeding  hard  feed,  such  as  corn,  which  puts  on  solid  flesh  and  more  difficult  to  re- 
duce. Soft  feed  puts  on  flesh  that  is  not  difficult  to  reduce.  The  bowels  become 
stupid  if  fed  on  solid  feed  and  the  hog  does  not  do  near  so  well.  I  have  never  had 
a  male  hog  in  the  show  ring  but  what  I  could  use  after  going  home. 

• 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Qeer.  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Mugg  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  feed  hard  feed  first, 
and  finish  up  with  soft  feed? 

Mr.  Mugg.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feed  as  much  hard  feed  as  Fome  do;  I 
feed  much  soaked  feed,  and  the  nearer  I  get  to  the  point  of  starting  I  make  it 
stifier  and  richer.  I  feed  bran  and  shorts  and  don't  feed  soaked  com  as  much  as 
others,  neither  do  I  feed  much  milk  ;  it  is  good  for  pigt*,  but  not  in  the  show  ring.  I 
used  to  feed  principally  on  com  and  had  trouble  to  reduce.  If  you  want  to  prove 
this  take  brewery  hogs  or  cattle  and  ship  them,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  you  will 
not  know  them  when  at  the  stock  yards.  They  shrink.  A  pig  will  shrink  by 
feeding  milk. 

SHOULD  A  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SWINE  AT  FAIRS  BE  A  FANCY 

BREEDER  OR  NOT? 

DISCUSSION  BY   MEMBERS. 

W.  A.  Maey,  Lewisville.  In  taking  up  this  discussion  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
I  will  have  to  take  the  affirmative  side  of  the  question.  Oar  Superintendent  at 
fairs  should  be  a  fancy  breeder,  or  a  breeder  of  some  special  note.  It  ia  important 
that  the  man  who  is  in  charge  should  have  had,  or  gone  through,  the  experience 
the  general  breeder  ha<4;  he  then  becomes  acquainted  with  the  business,  and  gets 
into  the  idea  how  difficult  it  is  to  produce  a  Khow  animal.  The  difficulty  we  have  * 
to  encounter,  and  the  care  and  labor  in  putting  a  herd  at  the  State  Fair,  beside  the 
anxiety  and  eare  for  that  herd,  to  be  mistreated  or  misrepresented  by  the  com- 
mittee would  be  an  injustice,  and  one  a  breeder  can,  through  all  this  ezperienoey. 
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avoid,  and  will  look  after  the  interest  of  the  IndividQal  breeder  more  than  a  com- 
mon farmer,  or  no  farmer  at  all.  A  number  of  years  ago,  perhaps  fifteen  years, 
at  the  State  Fair  we  had  a  Superintendent,  who  was  not  an  expert  in  breeding,  and 
had  little  or  no  interest  in  the  matter,  hence  we  made  out  the  best  we  conld;  it 
mattered  not  what  the  committee  wa«  doing,  and  the  next  day  we  got  into  a 
wrangle.  We  talked  with  the  State  Board,  but  could  not  settle  it  until  the  State 
Board  appointed  a  new  committee  and  reconsidered  the  whole  matter,  and  carried 
our  point  after  a  twenty-four  hours'  battle.  I  was  in  Ohio,  some  years  ago,  at  a 
fair  exhibiting  horses;  the  Superintendent  of  the  Horse  Department  was  radical 
to  the  driving  of  fast  horses,  when  he  saw  them  provided  for  he  cared  not  for  the 
heavy  draft  horses.  His  whole  attention  seemed  to  be  with  the  driving  horses,  and 
as  a  result  a  large  number  of  heavy  draft  had  to  be  put  out  in  shanties.  He  was 
a  man  of  one  idea  in  the  business.  We  generally,  as  a  rule,  have  one  special  line 
of  breeding  in  the  hog  business.  If  he  gets  through  with  that  one  line  he  under- 
stands the  difficulty  just  like  our  brother  who  has  been  breeding  for  thirty  years. 
That  is  the  grand  interest  of  success,  to  get  in  one  line  of  business  and  pursue  it 
through,  he  is  better  able  to  fill  a  position  the  public  might  call  on  him  to  fill. 
So  I  think  the  Superintendent  should  have  some  experience  in  hHudiing  hogs,  and 
not  allow  a  committee  to  misrepresent  an  exhibitor.  He  will  be  better  prepared, 
and  will  make  a  better  provision  in  the  way  of  pens. 

Mr.  L.  B,  Skinner,  I  suggest  that  he  should  be  an  exhibitor.  I  find  that  an 
exhibitor  generally  knows  best  what  an  exhibitor  wants.  We  have  always  had 
better  service  where  Superintendents  of  this  department  have  been  exhibitors. 

Mr.  Mugg.  Our  Superintendent  should  be  an  exhibitor,  and  to  show  at  our 
State  Fair.  We  have  had  the  least  trouble  we  have  ever  had  with  our  present 
Superintendendent.  He  was  always  right  there  when  hogs  came  in  to  look  after 
them.  A  Superintendent  who  has  no  interef«t  in  the  swine  industry  don't  care.  I 
have  been  at  fairs,  and  not  seen  the  Superintendent  while  therp,  come  to  find  out 
he  was  not  interested,  but  merely  put  there  to  discharj^e  his  duty,  and  did  not  care. 
But  our  Superintendent  we  always  find  there.  I  can  say  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Hog  Department  to  be  a  fancy  breeder. 

W,  A.  Maqf.  While  I  have  not  been  an  exhibitor  for  fC  number  of  years,  I 
have  found  out  that  our  present  Superintendent  is  an  exceptional  man,  and  things 
have  been  carried  on  better  than  in  the  past,  and  I  wish  the  Association  would 
take  steps  to  keep  such  a  man  in  that  position;  but  if  our  Superintendent  phould 
not  secure  the  place  while  on  the  State  Board,  he  should  see  that  a  man  is  put 
there  that  is  interested  iu  the  business. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Kousch  and  I  were  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  having  these  meetings  the  same  week 
of  the  State  Board  meeting.  He  wished  this  meeting  to  give  some  expression  on 
the  subject 

The  Chair,  It  is  a  question  we  are  all  interested  in  and  I  hope  the  members 
of  this  Association  will  give  expression  to  their  feelings  in  the  matter. 

Mr,  Riley,  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  meet  the  same  week  of  the  State 
Board  meeting.  We  can  get  rates  on  the  railroads  all  that  week,  which  woald  be 
mach  better  than  to  come  here  twice. 
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Mr  Rouseh.  It  is  importaDt  for  us  to  get  cheap  tranoportatioD.  It  is  a  fact, 
we  have  imposed  on  ihe  Central  Traffic  Association.  By 'them  issuing  certificates 
to  us,  we  get  them  signed  up  properly  and  thereby  comply  with  our  contract.  The 
contract  with  that  Association  is  in  case  of  one  hundred  members  they  can  return 
at  one-third  fare.  We  have  not  had  a  hundred  members,  yet  we  have  got  the 
benefit  of  that  rate.  If  we  could  arrange  so  as  to  hold  our  meeting  the  same  week  of 
the  State  Board,  I  think  it  would  be  better.  I  like  to  be  at  the  State  Board  meet- 
ing and  hear  subjects  of  interest  discussed  by  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  for 
years.    Their  information  is  valuable. 

Mr.  Cunningham.  The  {Secretary  says  it  is  not  impossible  for  two  or  three 
meetings  to  go  on  at  once.  There  is  no  doubt  that  rooms  can  be  had.  Every 
other  year  the  Legislature  is  not  in  se^ion  and  there  is  nothing  going  on  in  either 
the  Senate  Chamber  or  the  Hou^e,  and  possibly  those  rooms  coqld  be  had. 

Mr,  Pace,  There  is  one  objeoiion  in  having  bo  many  at  the  same  time.  There 
are  men  interested  in  Shorthorn  Breeding,  Swine  Breeding  and  Wool  Growing  and 
they  can  not  attend  all  at  the  same  time  It  would  be  convenient  if  we  could  meet 
the  same  week  and  arrange  so  we  could  attend  each  meeting.  Of  course  men  are 
interested  in  cheap  transportation.  We  might  get  that  if  we  could  get  one  hundred 
to  come  to  the  Swine  Breeders'  meeting. 

Mr,  Cunningham^  Say  we  set  the  Shorthorn  for  Monday  and  have  it  to  close 
Tuesday  noon ;  the  Swine  Breeders  Wednesday  noon,  following  right  on  with  the 
Wool  Growers  and  Horse  Breeders.  The  Bee-keepers  and  Cane  Growers  are  not  so 
likely  to  be  interested  in  the  other  meetings  as  the  stock  meetings.  I  think  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  for  those  four  meetings  to  come  ofi*  in  the  four  days.  The 
State  Board  would  have  to  work  in  between. 

The  Chair,  The  State  Board  would  occupy  three  days.  I  think  it  would  be 
practical  to  have  these  meetings  the  same  week  of  the  State  Board  meeting.  While 
all  the  members  would  not  be  able  to  attend  the  majority,  but  could  attend  the 
difierent  meetings  they  preferred,  and  sometimes  attend  all  in  a  measure,  or  a  por- 
tion of  them.  The  State  Board  proceedings  are  not  so  interesting  to  the  public  i« 
these  others,  but  when  anything  of  special  interest  comes  up  they  could  be  present 
if  so  desired. 

Mr,  Cunningham.  The  State  Board  meeting,  outside  of  the  State  Board  mem- 
bers, is  interested  only  in  the  election,  which  lasts  but  one  or  two  houre.  The 
State  Board's  business  is  not  our  business  outside  the  election,  and  oulr  meeting 
could  adjourn  a  short  time  for  ihat.  I  therefore  move  you,  Mr.  President,  if  it  be 
in  order,  that  we  have  the  difierent  live  stock  meetings  and  the  State  Board  meet- 
ing come  in  the  same  week  in  1894. 

DISCUSSION  ON  THB  MOTION. 

Mr,  Mo/cy,  We  frequently  have  several  of  the  State  Board  members  to  meet 
with  us,  but  if  we  adopt  this  plan  I  fear  we  will  not  have  them  with  us.  We  want 
to  attend  the  Delegate  Board  and  hear  some  of  those  good  lectures  which  they 
have ;  they  are  interesting  and  instructive.  If  the  Swine  Breeders  meet  at  that 
time  and  there  is  some  good  speech  going  on  before  the  Board  they  would  most 
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likelj  want  to  attend.  It  is  the  same  way  with  the  Delegate  Board,  thej  would 
like  to  be  with  the  different  stock  associations. 

C  F,  Kennedy y  Secretary  Utate  Board  of  AgrievJUure,  It  is  not  the  intention  that 
thej  should  conflict  with  any  part  of  the  State  Board  meeting:,  bat  there  are  a 
great  many  benefits  which  may  come  to  those  special  organisations  as  well  as  the 
State  Board  by  meeting  at  that  time.  There  is  scarcely  any  one  who  would  not  be 
glad  to  attend  a  night  setision ;  therefore,  having  these  meetings  in  the  early  part 
of  the  week  followed  by  the  State  Board,  or  reverse  the  order  if  thought  best  I 
think  in  this  way  the  meetings  could  be  held  and  the  different  associations  would 
get  the  benefit  of  reduced  rates,  which  you  can  not  have  under  the  present  circum- 
fltanoee. 

Motion  adopted. 

Mr.  Maey.  I  wish  to  ask  if  the  Shorthorn  Association  had  the  same  before 
them? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  That  was  not  before  them  ;  however,  one  or  two  members  talked 
to  me  about  it.    That  matter  can  be  arranged  with  them. 

The  Committee  on  Program  submitted  the  following  report : 

Pending  the  adoption  of  the  report  the  following  remarks  were  made: 

Jlfr.  Maey.  1  think  this  Association  should  divide  out  and  represent  the 
Bereral  breeds  on  this  program.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  adhering  to  two  or 
three  particular  breeds. 

Mr.  SturdevanL  We  can  not  put  on  members  to  look  after  these  points  who  are 
not  likely  to  be  here. 

Mr.  Maey.  You  have  a  resolution  in  that  book  stating  that  if  the  gentleman 
sends  a  paper  he  is  entitled  to  membership  for  one  year,  and  not  confine  it  to  this 
Association,  you  get  better  results  and  more  membership  by  so  doing.  Let  us  put 
men  on  representing  the  diflVrent  breeds;  it  will  give  harmony,  and  is  an  incentive 
to  get  them  to  come  out.    I  think  it  will  work  much  better. 

Mr.  Russel,  I  wiflh  to  concur  in  what  Mr.  Maey  has  said.  With  our  bee- 
keepers, years  ago,  we  found  our  member()hip  falling  away  while  confining  our 
flubjects  to  certain  parties  and  following  on  in  the  same  old  routine  of  work.  We 
found  parties  in  different  par^s  of  the  State,  many  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Association,  and  assigned  subjects  to  them.  By  so  doing  we  got  them  interested, 
and  they  came  out  and  are  taking  part  in  the  work.  A  few  breeds  have  a  little  too 
much  authority  in  running  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Maey.  Gentlemen,  do  not  understand  me  that  I  am  objecting  to  the  pro- 
gram, but  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  subjects  to  some  outside,  so  as  to  interest  them, 
and  I  will  make  a  motion  that  it  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  think  the  program  is  a  remarkably  good  one,  and  will  have  a 
tendency  to  draw  out  the  young  men  and  work  up  an  interest  in  the  work.  I 
think  the  report  of  the  committee  should  be  accepted. 

Program  was  adopted. 
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BEST  WAY  TO  BREED  AND  FEED  SWINE. 


BY  P.  C.  R0U6CH. 


The  first  step  to  be  taken  bj  all  who  could  expect  success  is  to  set  up  a  type  or 
standard  towards  which  every  effort  must  be  directed,  and  have  that  standard  an 
animal  that  will  be  of  use  to  the  general  farmer.  I  know  that  some  of  the  leading 
breeders  must  sell  to  a  claRS  of  breeders  who  have  not  had  as  much  experience  as 
they,  and  of  course  they  will  make  larger  profits  than  the  ordinary  breeder  whose 
sales  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  general  farmer. 

There  may  be  breeders  who  ignore  the  general  farmer  as  a  customer,  yet  the 
great  and  noted  hog  ultimately  arrives  at  the  pork  barrel  or  the  meat  block.  Let 
me  repeat:  The  standard  should  be  the  hog  that  will  be  most  useful  to  the  general 
farmer. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  our  hogs  should  in  every  case  suit  the 
average  farmer,  for  that  would  be  impossible.  Some  fancy  a  small,  compact  hog, 
others  a  large  animal  of  great  length  and  wonderful  digestive  organs,  and  still 
another  class  something  between,  as  a  hog,  so  to  speak,  that  is  a  cross  between  those 
two.  A  good  sized  hog,  rather  fine,  with  good  etrong,  broad  and  deep  meated  body, 
with  well  sprung  ribs  so  as  to  give  room  for  good  digestive  organs,  and  the  model 
hog  should  be  the  one  that  makes  the  most  of  bis  feed.  This  kind  of  a  bog,  I  am 
of  the  opinion,  is  the  mof^t  profitable  for  the  breeder  and  also  for  the  general 
farmer.  And  just  how  to  obtain  it,  and  when  in  our  possession  how  to  handle  it 
so  as  to  make  the  most  out  of  it,  is  a  question  which  I  believe  interests  all  of  us. 
As  to  how  to  produce  our  ideal  of  a  hog,  I  shall  have  but  little  to  say,  but  will  leave 
that  with  you  swine  breeden*.  I  am  free  to  confess  that  a  great  many  of  my  air 
cistles  have  burstcd;  that  where  I  have  expected  great  things,  where  the  animals 
crossed  have  been  good  ones  in  my  opinion,  not  a  few  times  have  I  been  sorely 
disappointed,  they  either  losing  part  of  their  litter,  or  all  of  it,  or  their  failing  to 
bear  pigs  at  all.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  this  has  always  been  the  case,  but  I  have 
had  this  to  happen  me,  and  I  think  others  can  tell  of  a  like  experience.  I  do  not 
attribute  any  failures  I  have  made  to  nature  or  to  any  fault  of  sire  or  dam,  bat 
believe  my  failurep  in  this,  as  well  as  in  most  everything  else,  are  my  own  fault 
Is  it  not  the  case  that  we  oftentimes  spoil  our  fine  animals  by  overfeed  ? 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will  presume  that  the  members  of  the  Indiana 
Swine  Breeders'  Association,  each  and  every  one  of  them  (except  possibly  myself), 
have  perfect  hogp.  How  can  you  dispose  of  them  so  as  to  secure  an  immediate 
and  a  lasting  profit?  I  say  lasting  because  we  all  expect  to  remain  in  the  business 
and  our  aim  should  be  to  get  customers  and  then  hold  them. 

It  is  a  good  way  for  a  breeder  when  he  has  a  lot  of  good  healthy  pigs  to  crowd 
them  from  their  birth  in  every  way  to  feed  them  on  one  kind  of  food  until  they 
show  a  dispositicn  to  refuse  it,  then  change  to  something  else,  and  so  do  all  in  his  • 
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power  to  crowd  them,  feeding  lavishly,  overloading  the  diomacb,  and  then  feed 
charcoal  and  condition  powders  to  help  on  digestion  and  tone  up  that  organ  and 
keep  crowding  the  feed  until  the  fairs  come.  Then  by  washing  and  oiling  and 
brushing  and  still  keeping  up  the  feeding  and  the  charcoal  and  condition  powders,, 
till  one  is  reminded  of  a  race  horse  coming  home,  and  on  the  last  quarter.  Well 
he  takes  some  blue  ribbons  and  possibly  some  red  ones  and  receives  the  compliments 
of  the  crowd,  and  then  comes  the  profiL  Other  pigs  are  passed  unnoticed  and  the 
amateur  in  swine  breeding  buys  a  trio  of  these  overfed  young  pigs  and  commences 
building  air  castlep.  [  imagine  that  he  sees  oceans  of  pig^  in  the  spring  and  of 
great  growth  in  summer  and  of  a  lot  of  red  and  blue  ribbons  in  the  fall.  He  takes 
them  home,  they  are  the  pets  of  the  farm,  if  not  of  the  household.  He  goes  on 
with  the  feeding  as  well  as  he  knows  how,  but  the  tricks  of  the  trade  he  has  learned, 
and  the  appetizers  are  not  given.  The  pigs  hold  their  flesh,  but  do  not  grow  as  he 
expected. 

The  breeding  season  comes  on.  The  young  sows  are  bred,  an  extra  place  is  pre- 
pared for  them  to  sleep,  and  they  are  kept  from  the  common  sows  of  the  farm. 
Thus  the  fall  and  winter  passes  away  and  our  new  breeder  spends  many  pleasant 
and  happy  hours  looking  at  his  fine  pigs  and  thinking  of  the  success  that  is  sure  to 
follow  his  endeavors. 

Now  suppose  we  take  a  walk  around  there  about  next  Jane,  we  meet  our  friend 
and  inquire  after  his  stock.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  very  talkative,  but  pre8«^ntly 
he  begins  to  talk.  ^*  One  of  them  sows  I  bought  of  you  had  one  pig,  the  other  had 
three,  two  died  and  the  other  two  are  little  scrawny  things,  not  worth  15  cents. 
From  my  scrub  sows  I  had  nine  in  one  litter  and  12  in  the  other  and  they  are  all 
good  pigp.''  The  result  is,  our  profession  has  made  a  life  long  enemy.  He  is  ever 
ready  to  prove  that  scrub  stock  is  better  than  pure  bred  ones  in  every  respect. 

Now  this  picture  may  be  overdone  a  little,  but  I  can  almost  certify  that  it  is 
not  entirely  without  some  foundation  of  facts.  But  what  will  be  the  result  if  an- 
other course  is  pursued.  Keep  the  pigs  in  good  healthy  condition  for  breeders. 
And  to  do  that  we  must  feed  less  corn.  Corn  has  been  the  main  food  too  long.  It 
is  neither  the  cheapest  or  the  most  healthful.  But  is  the  handiest  and  most  used. 
The  men  who  are  having  the  best  success  are  feeding  less  corn  and  more  oats  and 
middlings,  and  always  allowing  their  hogs,  old  and  young,  to  eat  all  the  clover  and 
grass  they  can  or  will.  And  now  to  close  let  us  increase  our  endeavors  to  furnish 
the  pork  producers  of  this  country  a  class  of  hogs  that  will  be  both  prolific  and 
profitable  and  they  in  turn  will  make  them  profitable  to  us.  And  to  those  who 
are  asking  which  of  the  many  kinds  of  hogs  are  the  best,  I  will  say,  if  you  want  a 
good  hog  any  of  the  leading  breeds  will  suit.  But  if  you  wish  a  breed  that  has 
answered  the  requirements  of  the  most  fastidious,  that  has  taken  its  place  in-front 
in  all  the  great  hog  producing  States  of  the  Nation,  and  when  at  the  front  has  staid 
there  against  the  combined  efforts  of  all  other  breeds,  take  the  best. 
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DISCUSSIOK. 

Mr,  Riley,  I  think  the  paper  an  ez<»ediDgIj  good  one,  and  one  which  should 
engage  our  thoughts.  It  brought  out  facts  for  us  to  consider.  In  regard  to  over- 
feeding of  breeding  stock,  he  is  right,  and  the  breeders  sustain  a  loss  by  oyercrowd- 
ing  breeding  stock.  The  general  farmer  don't  understand  this ;  they  saj  thej  don't 
want  overfed  stock,  yet  they  come  and  buy  the  fattest  ones  we  have.  We  must  try 
and  produce  a  healthy  pig,  and  sell  it  in  a  good  healthy  breeding  condition ;  that  will 
advertise  our  business  and  our  business  will  not  fall  into  contempt.  It  was  a  good 
paper  and  we  would  do  well  to  practice  the  idea.  Often  it  is  best  for  the  breeder 
to  make  the  selection  for  the  buyer,  as  they  do  not  always  know  which  is  best.  I 
have  had  such  cases  come  under  my  observation  and  have  frequently  done  this, 
and  have  had  them  to  say  afterwards  they  were  glad  I  did  so. 

Mr,  Pace.  Those  who  go  to  the  State  Fair  (\o  not  visit  fancy  stock  at  home; 
they  are  fat  at  the  Fair,  made  especially  so  for  exhibition.  State  and  county  fairs 
are  educators  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  believe  it  misleads  many  farmers  to  go  to 
fairs;  he  sees  them  fed  in  such  good  condition,  he  perhaps  buys  some  and  is  disap-' 
pointed.  I  have  now  learned  better  than  to  buy  an  animal  too  fat.  I  used  to  think 
different. 

Mr,  Geer.  I  consider  Mr.  Bousch's  paper  a  good  one.  I  wish  to  ask  whether 
or  not  I  misonderstood  his  statement;  do  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Bousch,  that  a 
man  necessarily  had  to  feed  scrub  stock  to  get  good  litters  of  pigs? 

Mr,  Rimsck,    The  other  fellow  said  that. 

Mr,  HarskbargeTf  Ladoga,  I  want  to  heartily  endorse  Mr.  RouBch's  paper  from 
experience.  I  have  been  raising  all  kinds  of  stock  except  mules  for  fifty-eight 
ye&rs,  and  my  experience  is  not  from  what  I  see  of  my  neighbors.  You  go  and  buy  a 
nice  hog  and  you  may  get  one  that  will  bring  three  or  four  pigs.  I  have  known 
sows  that  have  taken  first  premium  in  class,  but  have  been  ruled  out  in  Sweepstakes 
because  they  would  not  breed  at  all.  It  is  ihe  same  way  with  cattle  and  sheep  and 
I  invariably  expect  and  try  to  buy  stock  that  has  not  been  pampered  with.  It  is 
not  always  best  to  buy  the  biggest  and  fattest  looking  stock,  they  will  catch  the  eye 
but  often  leads  to  disappointment.  From  the  experience  I  have  had,  it  will  not  do 
to  buy  pampered  animals,  either  male  or  female.  If  you  want  another  man  on  the 
program  I  suggest  the  name  of  Thomas  Cros?,  of  Lebanon ;  he  is  a  live  man  and 
would  do  well  on  the  program. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  move  that  Mr.  Cross'  name  be  put  on  the  program  and  the  Sec- 
retary requested  to  notify  him  of  the  fact. 

Carried. 

Mr,  Cunningham.  I  would  like  to  have  the  name  of  Thomas  Lanahan,  of  Ed- 
inburg,  put  on  the  program  and  assign  him  the  subject,  Hovo  did  he  get  ihe  Pige  to 
Perfection  this  Year  thai  were  Winners  f  I  move  that  Mr.  Lanahan  be  put  on  the  pro- 
gram. 

Carried. 

On  motion  of  W.  C.  Maoy,  Mr.  Geo.  U.  Davis,  of  Tyre,  was  put  on  the  pro- 
gram. 
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Mr,  Cunningham,  We  have  a  man,  A.  C.  Green,  of  Winchesterj  who  is  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Suffolk  breed.    I  move  that  he  be  put  on  the  program. 

Carried. 

Mr,  Cunningham,  I  wish  to  know  what  we  are  going  to  do  if  we  can't  get  men 
to  believe  what  we  tell  them.  I  believe  they  can  be  got  too  fat;  but  if  the  swine 
breeders  come  out  and  make  a  show,  if  the  pigs  jumped  out  and  run  the  people 
would  make  fun  of  him.  In  my  experience  I  have  had  some  in  ordinary  flesh,  and 
others  fleshy ;  the  fleshy  ones  I  could  sell,  while  those  not  so  fleshy  I  could  not  sell 
at  all.  I  could  not  palm  it  into  his  head  at  all.  I  do  not  think  the  blame 
rests  on  the  breeder,  because  wh«'n  the  farmer  comes  to  me  and  wants  a  breeder,  if  he 
trusts  to  my  judgment,  not  one  time  in  twenty  can  I  suit  him  ;  but  you  can't  sell  a 
poor  pig.    He  most  have  it  fat  or  he  won't  buy  it. 

Mr.  Hurshbarger,  I  do  not  blame  every  man  for  making  all  his  stock  show 
the  best  he  can.  You  know  the  ladies  will  stand  before  the  glass  and  fix,  ar- 
range and  rearrange  their  toilet;  that  is  the  way  it  goes;  but  the  producer^  if  he 
had  the  welfare  of  the  young  breeder  at  heart,  will  tell  him.  I  wish  to  give  a  little 
of  my  experience  with  late  fall  pigs  as  regards  profit.  My  pigs  come  in  December. 
I  had  good,  nioe  nests  and  nursed  them  well ;  as  soon  as  they  could  eat,  I  began 
feeding  on  bran  and  oats,  kt  the  tige  of  7}  months  they  averaged  195  pounds  and 
were  sold  for' ten  cents  over  the  market  price.  Mr.  D.  M.  Johnson  shipped  them 
and  sold  them  for  thirty-five  cents  over  the  market  price.  They  were  the  English 
Berkshire ;  he  will  always  take  care  of  himself.    The  Poland  China  is  too  lubberly. 

Mr,  Slurdevant,  As  we  have  but  one  other  subject,  and  as  most  want  to  return 
home  on  the  noon  trains,  I  think  we  should  now  proceed  to  the  election  of  officers. 

The  Chair.    A  motion  to  elect  officers  is  in  order. 

Mr.  Sturdevant,    I  move  that  we  proceed  to  elect  officers  for  the  coming  year. 

Carried. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  as  follows : 

President,  Joe  Cunningham,  Loree;  Vice-President,  T.  H.  Mints,  Mohawk; 
Secretary,  Cot.  Barnett,  Logansport;  Treasurer,  B.  W.  Harvey,  Bloomingdale ; 
Executive  Committee,  W.  A.  Macy,  Lewisville;  Calvin  Sturdevant,  Noblesville; 
W.  H.  Morris,  Indianapolis. 

W,  W,  White,  1  have  a  little  matter  which  I  wish  to  present  before  this 
Association,  and  that  is  the  propriety  of  asking  the  Legislature  to  do  away  with 
the  fine  for  shooting  buzzards  and  offer  a  bounty  for  their  scalps.  Down  at 
Martinsville  I  was  told  they  were  eating  young  pigs,  and  claimed  they  would  carry 
the  virus  of  the  swine  plague  to  others,  and  would,  in  fact,  carry  it  many  miles. 
It  seems  we  have  no  other  use  for  buzzards;  they  were,  perhaps,  of  some  advantage 
years  ago,  but  not  now.  I  live  in  a  locality  where  we  have  cholera  once  a  year. 
I  have  not  had  it  but  always  fear  it. 

Mr,  Macy,  I  am  a  bird  man  and  won't  kill  even  a  buzzard.  It  is  a  question 
whether  they  do  carry  the  germs  of  cholera  or  not.  They  are  a  benefit  to  our 
nation  so  far  as  consuming  dead  animals  and  carrying  away  filth.  I  don't  think 
we  should  kill  them. 

Mr,  Cunningham,  Is  not  there  a  law  compelling  the  burial  of  dead  animals  ? 
I  am  under  the  impression  there  is. 
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PresidefU  Maze.  If  there  is  nothiDg  farther,  I  wish  to  thank  jou  for  the  order 
we  have  had  during  this  session,  and  thank  you  for  the  honor  of  the  presidency 
of  the  Association,  and  hope  our  Association  may  be  benefited  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past.  I  step  down  and  give  place  to  my  successor,  and  appoint  Mr.  Biley.  Mr. 
Minto  and  Mr.  Harcourt  to  escort  the  new  President  to  the  chair. 

Mr.  Cunningham,  on  assuming  the  duties  of  President  of  the  Association, 
said : 

Oentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Sunne  Breedert^  Association: 

I  have  to  confess  that  I  have  betn  a  member  for  quite  awhile,  as  long  as  any 
of  you,  perhaps.  I  think,  if  I  mistake  not,  I  wan  present  at  its  organization,  as 
was  Mr.  Macy.  I  think  there  were  seven  of  us  who  organized  the  State  Associa- 
tion. Since  that  time  I  have  tried  to  put  every  effort  forth  to  advance  this  cause, 
and  tried  to  build  up  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  help  my  brothers  over  the 
8tate,  and  make  them  know  it  was  to  their  interest  to  attend  the^e  meetings. 
Brother  swine  breeders,  there  is  nothing  so  great  an  educator  to  the  farmer  and 
stock  raiser  aa  a  society  of  this  kind  year  after  year.  I  believe  this  in  one  of  the 
greatest  of  educators  for  up.  I  know  that  I  have  reaped  many  a  dollar  by  this 
Association.  By  coming  here  year  alter  year  we  get  acquainted 'with  different 
breeders  and  farmers.  I  know  it  is  as  good  money  as  I  ever  spent  in  my  life,  and, 
furthermore,  I  wish  to  say  to  you  to-day  that  I  am  not  much  of  a  speech  maker, 
with  a  limited  education,  but  it  is  my  desire  to  try  and  put  every  effori  forth  for 
the  good  of  these  meetings. 

Mr.  HarMarger.  He  can  not  run  this  without  your  assistance;  so  every  one 
go  to  work  and  bring  all  you  can.  I  expect  to  be  a  member  of  this  organization 
befote  another  twelve  months.  We  should  get  right  up  and  wear  that  embarrass- 
ment off*. 

Mr.  Macy.  I  wish  to  endorse  those  remarks.  We  are  known  all  over  the 
United  States  as  the  most  friendly  and  sociable  af^sociation  in  existence. 

Mr.  Oeer.  If  it  is  not  out  of  order  I  would  make  a  motion  that  there  be  a 
penalty  of  some  kind  placed  on  a  man  who  has  an  assigned  duty  and  would  not 
read  a  paper.  We  come  here  to  get  knowledge  and  how  are  we  going  to  get  that 
knowledge  unl^'ss  they  come  prepared  to  impart  it?  If  it  is  not  out  of  order  I 
make  a  motion  that  a  penalty  of  from  one  to  five  dollars  be  placed  on  them  for 
not  writing  and  reading  an  essay  when  assigned,  unless  he  can  give  a  good  ream)n 
for  it. 

Mr.  SlurdevanU  We  had  such  a  motion  last  year,  but  it  was  lost.  Some  can 
not  write  aa  well  as  others,  when  he  can  get  up  and  talk  it  off*  with  better  effVct. 

Mr.  Mney.  I  am  not  in  favor  of  compelling  a  man  to  write,  and  fine  him  if 
he  don't. 

Mr.  Mugg.  We  should  do  the  bef^t  we  can,  if  he  don't  write  one,  he  should 
talk  a  little.  When  the  committee  say  what  they  nhall  write  on,  they  may  not  feel 
able  to  tr^at  the  subject  as  they  would  like,  but  at  the  same  time  they  may  get  up 
and  talk  a  little,  which  would  bring  out  some  remarks.  If  we  let  him  ^elect  his 
40wn  Bubjt»ct,  and  then  won't,  he  might  be  fined. 

Mr.  Rovsch.    I  am  not  in  favor  of  making  it  compulsory.    We  should  not 
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^compel  a  man  to  do  anjthing.  The  motion  Btatea  if  he  fails  to  write  and  read  a 
paper,  he  should  be  fined  a  dollar.  If  we  look  over  the  program,  some  probably 
-<»n  not  write  well,  and  if  we  compel  them  to  write  and  read  that  paper,  it  woald 
not  be  right. 

Mr,  Woods.  I  might  line  oat  mj  sabject  and  tell  it  better  than  I  can  read  it. 
"Therefore  I  am  opposed  to  the  motion,  and  I  believe  the  8wine  Breeders  have 
more  grit  than  to  say  we  are  not  prepared  on  this  sobject 

Mr.  Oeer.  I  see  the  motion  is  not  going  to  give  general  satisfaction,  and  with 
the  consent  of  the  second,  I  withdraw  the  motion. 

J.  W.  RobCf  Oreeneantle.  I  think  there  is  a  little  mistake  in  regard  to  the 
intent  of  the  motion  discussed.  If  it  is  on  the  program  he  can  tell  or  read  his 
thoughts  as  he  prefers.  We  want  men  to  come  here  and  tell  their  experience,  and 
anyone  can  do  this.  It  is  on  that  line,  therefore,  I  think  the  idea  was  discussed 
with  rather  a  wrong  view. 

W.  A.  Maze.  There  seems  to  be  nothing  more  before  the  meeting ;  therefore,  I 
move  we  adjourn. 

PrenderU  tunningham.  The  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  has  suggested  that 
we  appoint  a  committer  to  solicit  members  for  this  Association. 

Mr.  Maze.  I  believe  there  was  no  second  to  my  motion  for  adjournment,  so 
I  will  withdraw  the  motion  for  the  present. 

C.  F.  Ktnnedyj  Secretary  State  Board.  As  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture, I  consider  mypelf  in  my  position  a  servant  of  this  Association.  I  want  to 
say,  gentlemen,  anything  I  can  do  in  my  humble  capacity  to  advance  your  interest 
I  will  gladly  do ;  then  I  suggest  there  should  be  one  man  in  each  county  of  the 
State  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  present  this  to  the  farmers  of  the  State  and 
arouee  the  hog  interest  and  try  to  get  them  to  contribute  and  become  members  of 
this  Association.  We  are  trying  to  consolidate  those  meetings  and  bring  them 
here  so  they  can  all  be  held  at  one  time.  I  think  by  the  method  indicated  you 
can  largely  increase  your  membership  and  become  the  pride  of  the  Nation.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  said  the  Indiana  Association  was  the  best  he  knew  of,  and 
you  should  take  courage  and  press  forward.  I  am  in  sympathy  and  want  to  help 
you  all  I  can. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  move  that  the  Executive  Committee  appoint  one  in  each  county 
to  solicit  members  for  the  Swine  Breeders'  Association. 

Carried. 

W.  A.  Maze.  I  think  this  Association  should  take  c^ome  action  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  our  brother  and  co-worker  in  the  swine  interest,  T.  M.  Reveal, 
and  send  him  some  word  of  cheer.  I  would  like  this  to  be  done  before  adjourn- 
ment. Brother  Reveal  is  a  man  I  admire  very  much,  and  to-day  is  lying  on  a  bed 
of  affliction,  and,  no  doubt,  is  thinking  of  us.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  a  com- 
mittee of  three  be  appointed  to  draft  appropriate  resolutions  at  this  time  on  this 
subject. 

Carried. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  time  before  adjournment  for  the  drafting  of  such 
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reeolations,  Mr.  Maze  withdrew  his  resolution  and  moved  that  the  Aesociation  ex- 
tend itfl  heartfelt  sympathies  bj  a  rising  vote.    The  motion  was  concurred  in  and 
the  vote  unanimous. 

The  Chair.  The  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  World's  Fair  would  like  to  know  a 
little  what  is  expected  of  it;  whether  this  committee  coming  here  to  meet  with  other 
committees  shall  defray  their  expenses.  It  is  not  right  for  three  or  four  men  to 
come  here  and  work  for  our  interest  as  an  Aesocialion  and  not  have  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Pace.  I  think  they  should  not  lose  their  time  without  compensation.  It 
would  not  be  right  to  put  this  ou  them  without  paying  something. 

Mr,  Biley.  I  think  the  expenses  should  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
Society, 

Mr.  Pace.  The  railroad  fare  and  hotel  bill  should  be  paid,  but  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  paying  for  the  time  occupied  in  the  work.  I  move  that  the  railroad  and 
hotel  bills  be  paid  for  a  reasonable  time,  if  I  can  meet  with  a  second. 

Mr.  Mugg.  It  is  right  to  pay  railroad  and  hotel  expenses,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  situation  of  the  treasury  is  enough  to  pay  it  and  have  enough  to  meet 
other  demands.  There  is,  perhaps,  not  more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  dollars  in 
the  treasury,  and  our  short-band  reporter  is  to  have  fifteen  dollars  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Siurdevanf.  That  bill  will  be  brought  up  next  meeting,  and  Mr.  Carter,  our 
stenographer,  will  present  his  bill  at  the  close  of  this  meeting.  We  do  not  know 
what  their  bill  will  be. 

Mr,  Miller,  We  should  consider  this  well ;  it  may  involve  the  AKOciation  a 
considerable  expense. 

The  motion  carried. 
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1.  "  Obstacles  to  be  Overcome  by  Beginners,''  by  W.  P.  Burkit,  Waldon,  Ind. 

2.  ''The  Clover  Crop  in  Relation  to  the  Farm  and  Swine  Raising,"  by  J.  M. 
Miller,  Upland,  Ind. 

3.  "  In  What  Way  do  You  Feed  and  Care  for  Your  Herd?"  by  a  D.  Ghere, 
Thomtown,  Ind. 

4.  "  What  Advantage  Did  You  Find  in  the  Handling  of  Pure  Bred  O^er 
Cross  Bred  Hogs?"  by  S.  H.  Anderson,  Oxford,  Ind 

5.  "  The  Care  of  Young  Pigs,"  by  I.  J.  Smith,  Windsor,  Ind. 

6.  "  What  Advancement  Has  the  Chester  White  Breed  of  Hogs  Made  in  the 
Last  Five  Years?"  by  B.  W.  Harvey,  Bloomingdale,  Ind. 

7.  ''What  Varieties  of  Feed  are  3est  for  Breeders  During  the  Winter?"  by 
T.  M.  Mints,  Mohawk,  Ind. 

8.  "Is  it  Profitable  to  Raise  Two  Litters  from  a  Sow  in  One  Year?"  by 
Cott  Barnett,  Logansport,  Ind. 

9.  "  Which  is  the  Best  Method  in  Feeding?"  by  A.  D.  Wood,  Carroll,  Ind. 
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10.  "Hag  Fall  Litters  Been  Profitable  to  You?"  by  H.  O.  Boyd,  Ruahville, 
Ind. 

11.  "  How  Did  he  Get  the  Pigs  to  Perfection  this  Year  that  Were  Winners?" 
by  Thomas  Lanahan,  Edinborg,  Ind. 

12.  "Is  the  Large  Namber  of  Pigs  Farrowed  by  the  Duroc  Jersey  Sows  an 
Advantage  to  the  Breed?"  by  James  Gross,  Lebanon,  Ind. 

13.  "Is  a  Special  Management  Required  for  the  Victorias?  and,  What  is 
Yonr  Management  ?  "  by  George  F.  Davis,  Dyer,  Ind. 

14.  "  History  of  the  Safiblk  Breed  of  Swine,"  by  A.  C.  Green,  Winchester, 
Ind. 

Caij.  Sturdbvant, 
s.  o.  roubch, 
Ed.  E.  Mobris, 

CdmmiUee. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bousch,  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 


INDIANA  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIATION,  1893.. 


The  seventeenth  annaal  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Wool  Qrowen^  Association  was 
held  in  the  rooms  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Indianapolis,  Janaa^l2 
and  18,  at  1:30  p.  M. 

President  C.  A.  Rowland,  of  Indianapolis,  presided. 

The  Secretary,  J.  W.  Robe,  of  Greencastle,  read  the  minutes  of  last  meeting, 
and  on  motion  were  adopted  as  read. 

J.  L.  Thompson,  of  Marior,  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  submitted  his  annual 
report : 

TRRASURERS'  REPOBT. 

Amount  money  on  had,  as  shown  by  report  of  1892 $29  05 

Received  from  Secretary  for  dues,  1892 6  00 

Total  receipts  for  1892 $35  05 

Paid  short-hand  reporter $10  00 

Paid  Secretary  for  postage,  etc.   . 3  00 

18  00 

Balance  on  hand  January  12, 1893 $22  05 

John  L.  Thompson, 

IVecuurer. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Darnel),  the  Treasurer's  report  was  approved  and  ordered 
placed  on  file. 

Secretary  Robe.  I  think  we  need  not  tax  the  old  members  each  a  dollar,  as  we 
have  funds  enough  without.  I  move  that  we  suspend  the  collection  of  dues  from 
old  members. 

Mr,  Harshbarger,  If  this  Association  appoints  a  committee  to  wait  on  the 
Legislature,  we  may  need  some  money  to  pay  them.  It  would  be  proper  to  wait 
and  see  what  we  would  likely  need.  If  we  put  men  in  office  we  have  to  pay  them 
for  their  services.    So,  I  think,  we  do  not  know  yet  what  we  may  need. 

The  payment  of  dues  from  old  members  was  postponed  until  to-morrow. 

Professor  Bell  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  President  Rowland  proceeded  to 
read  his  annual  address^  as  follows : 

Qentlemen :  I  address  you  as  wool  growers,  but  the  signs  of  the  times  indicate 
that  in  the  near  future  mutton  raisers  will  be  a  more  appropriste  name  for  the 
sheep  interest,  for  when  wool  is  admitted  into  this  country  free  of  duty  men  will 
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seek  the  mutton  type  of  sheep,  caring  but  little  for  the  quality  of  wool'  that  grows 
on  them. 

Important  subjects  for  our  consideration  are :  How  shall  we  make  the  best 
orosses  in  order  that  ih'M  desired  mutton  type  may  be  attained ;  and  what  breed 
of  sheep  is  the  most  desirable  for  mutton  when  wool  is  no  longer  a  consideration  ; 
and  if  it  is  not  the  case  that  some  mutton  breeds  are  greatly  benefited  by  cross  breed- 
ing; and  what  breeds  most  distinctly  impress  their  own  type  on  breeds  on  which 
they  are  crossed ;  and  whether  the  free  admission  of  wool  into  the  United  States- 
would  make  sheep  raising  unprofitable;  and  if  yon  gentlemen  (wool  growers) 
think  that  it  would  ;  what  shall  we  do  to  avert  so  great  a  calamity? 

It  is  estimated  there  is  $250,000,000  invested  in  sheep  husbandry  in  the  United 
States,  giving  employment  to  over  three  hundred  thousand  of  our  citizens.  Surely 
so  great  an  industry  as  this  should  receive  as  great  consideration  by  our  Govern- 
ment as  does' the  manufacturers  of  woolens,  who  have  not  as  much  capital  invested 
or  as  many  citizens  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods. 

Would  it  not  be  wisdom  on  the  part  of  our  Qovernment  to  encourage  so  great 
an  industry  by  keeping  the  tax  on  wool  to  assist  in  raising  the  necessary  revenue 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  our  Government?  For,  if  our  Government  wishes  to  do 
justice  to  the  producer  of  wool  as  well  as  the  manufacturer  (ff  woo),  it  will  let  the 
present  duty  remain  on  wool  and  woolens  as  a  duty  for  revenue,  for  there  is  but 
little  that  the  farmer  produces,  except  wool,  on  which  revenue  can  be  raised.  Bnt 
it  is  claimed  that  half  of  the  farmers  do  not  raise  sheep.  Admitting  that  to  be  the 
case,  the  situation  is  not  changed,  for  all  farmers  are  privileged  to  engage  in  the 
wool  producing  business,  and  if  my  neighbor  prefers  other  stock  than  sheep  to 
pasture  his  fields  and  eat  his  grain  that  is  better  for  his  neighbor  who  keeps  sheep,, 
and  if  half  of  our  pastures  are  grazed  by  sheep  then  there  could  not  be  so  great  a 
surplus  of  other  kinds  of  stock.  It  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  whole  country  if 
double  the  number  of  sheep  were  kept ;  land  would  become  rich  to  that  extent 
when  fertilized  by  sheep  that  one-half  of  the  land  will  produce  more  than  double 
the  number  of  acres  of  unfertilized  land.  Hence,  all  stock  men  should  petition 
Congress  not  to  disturb  so  great  and  growing  an  interest  as  sheep  husbandry  by  re- 
moving any  portion  of  the  present  tax  on  wool.  At  no  time  in  the  history  of  our 
country  has  there  been  such  wide-spread  and  general  prosperity.  All  men  every- 
where  have  plenty  of  work  at  remunerative  wages.  Our  people  go  singing  and  re- 
joicing because  of  the  superiority  of  the  institutions  in  this  God  blessed  land  which 
is  unequaJed  by  any  government  on  God's  foot- stool,  and  why  should  we  barter 
that  which  we  have  tried  and  find  good  for  the  desperate  chance  of  something 
better? 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  that  the  address  be  referred  to  a  special  committee  for 
consideration. 

Carried. 

Messrs.  Thompson,  Beeler  and  Harshbarger  were  appointed  a  committee  on 
Piesident's  address. 

J.  W,  Robe,    Would  it  not  be  right  to  have  the  work  of  the  committee  enlarged  T 
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We  will  have  to  have  some  resolutions,  and  I  was  thinking  this  committee,  per- 
haps, could  look  after  that  also.    If  necessary,  I  will  make  a  motion  to  that  effect. 

Mr,  Beeler,    We  should  have  a  different  committee. 

Pr(^,  BelL  I  think  that  is  a  proper  motion.  We  should  endorse  some  resolu- 
tions, and  would  save  some  time.  I  second  the  motion  that  this  committee  be 
made  a  committee  also  on  resolutions. 

Mr,  Beeler*  I  move  to  amend  by  adding  two  more  to  the  committee,  and  that 
Prof.  Bell  be  made  chairman. 

The  Chair,    There  seems  to  be  some  opposition  to  this. 

J.  W,  Robe,  I  think  it  has  been  customary  to  discuss  this  question  at  the 
hotel,  and  everybody  there  would  take  an  interest  in  them.  I  think  the  committee 
is  appropriate  and  sufficient. 

I\-of,  Bell,  I  am  willing  to  do  all  I  can,  but  I  have  another  engagement  for 
to-night,  and  I  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  another  person  in  my  place. 

The  vote  taken  was  a  tie,  the  Chair  giving  the  casting  vote  in  the  negative. 

On  motion  the  following  committee  was  then  appointed  on  resolutions : 

Prof.  W.  A.  Bell,  Sid.  Conger,  Cal.  Darnell  and  Hiram  Rowland. 

DIFFICULTIES  TO  BE  OVERCOME  BY  THE  BEGINNER. 


BY  W.   W.   WHITB. 


When  men  have  learned  to  exercise  forethought  and  self-denial,  it  will  mark 
the  entrance  of  humanity  into  a  higher  civilization.  This  is  a  hard  lesson,  and 
one  which  will,  perhaps,  never  be  fully  mastered.  The  essential  thing  in  any 
undertaking  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  result  is  to  make  the  proper 
beginning.  To  do  this  one  must  have  a  definite  object  in  view;  he  must  look  for- 
ward and  see  the  end,  and  not  despise  and  lament  the  small  means  with  which  he 
may  have  to  begin ;  there  must  be  a  joy  in  the  conscious  possession  he  may  have, 
and  a  hope  of  accumulating  more,  which  gives  zest  to  further  efforts,  until  the 
exercise  g*'ows  into  a  habit,  and  sometimes  into  a  morbid  passion. 

*  The  savage  will  spend  some  time  in  making  a  bow  and  arrow,  that  he  may 
obtain  large  results  from  hunting,  but  he  accumulates  Little  or  no  capital  beyond 
thifl,  simply  because  he  is  indolent,  thriftless,  self- indulgent,  and  consumes  the  fruit 
of  his  labor  at  once,  on  present  gratifications,  utterly  reckless  of  future  needs. 

The  aptitudes  of  men  for  different  employment  are  very  diissimilar.  The 
choice  of  every  man  must  naturally  lead  him  to  that  employment  for  which  he  is 
best  adapted.     Every  man  will  labor  with  greater  success  when  his  labor  is  pleasant. 

The  shaping  of  animals  to  the  human  will  marks  an  era  in  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  teaches  us  that  the  first  important  step  has  been  taken  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  man.  and  of  the  productiveness  of  human  industry. 
Hence,  we  see  that  stock  breeding  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  civilization. 
Perhaps  the  mo6t  essential  element  of  my  subject  is  economy,  together  with  a  fixed 
determination. 
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We  often  hear  among  farmers  the  ezpressioo,  ''I  must  get  me  a  flock  of  sheep, 
mj  neighbor  has  a  flock  and  thej  make  him  some  money/'  So  he  purchases  his 
sheep,  regardless  of  breed,  selection  or  price  and  turns  them  out  as  scavengers — 
for  this  is  hia  idea  of  their  needs — loses  about  two-thirds  or  all  the  lambs,  nhears  a 
small  fleece  of  burrj  wool  and  is  out  of  the  business,  proclaiming  aloud  that  the 
sheep  business  does  not  pay.  We  do  not  wonder  at  their  failure  when  we  consider 
their  education  on  the  subject. 

The  great  trouble  is  few  men  know  how  to  manage  flocks;  they  seem  to  think 
that  sheep,  like  shrub,  grow  without  care  or  cultivation,  and  they  will,  and  be  about 
as  yaluable. 

A  eheep  will  live  on  very  rough  food  and  endure  a  great  deal  of  exposure,  and 
they  get  about  all  they  can  stand  of  both  at  the  hands  of  the  common  farmer.  Of 
all  animals,  taking  the  year  around,  the  sheep  receive  the  roughest  care,  and  yet 
no  animal  will  respond  more  freely  to  kind  treatment  and  good  food. 

We  feel  like  encouraging  the  man  when  we  hear  him  say,  ^'I  want  a  flock  of 
sheep  for  I  have  a  place  for  them  ;  yonder  little  mound  will  make  a  nice  site  for 
my  barn,  and  at  its  brow  is  a  few  acres  of  blue  grasp,  and  here  on  the  southern 
slope  is  a  small  patch  I  can  keep  in  rye  for  the  lambs  in  winter  to  graze  a  little 
each  day,  and  a  little  beyond  this  I  can  raise  the  very  best  of  clover  hay.  Then, 
too,  there  is  a  time  between  January  and  April  that  I  am  never  very  busy  and  I 
believe  I  can  make  fair  wages,  and  the  boys  may  become  interested  in  the  flock, 
which  will  give  them  employment  and  enlarge  their  patient,  careful  and  indus- 
trious faculties,  and  prevent  them  from  loitering  in  the  village  trading  in  guns 
and  dog4.    This  is  why  I  want  sheep.'' 

As  to  what  course  to  pursue  depends  largely  upon  the  location  of  your  farm 
and,  also,  as  to  your  turn  of  mind.  To  raise  lambs  requires  the  most  patience  of 
all,  and  really  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  people  have.  These  are  the  great 
starting  points  in  sheep  farming.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  manage- 
ment depends  entirely  upon  breeds  and  character  of  soil. 

The  best  judge  of  sheep  and  their  breeding  may  not  be  the  most  successful 
grazier.  It  takes  thought  and  skill  to  contrive  a  system  which  will  do  justice  to 
bis  animals.  We  can  not  lay  down  any  rule  that  all  will  follow  for  people  have 
and  always  will  difi*er  in  opinions.  Some  beginners  expect  greater  improvement 
in  one  year  than  old  breeders  make  in  five,  become  sadly  disappointed  and  want  to 
try  some  other  breed.  The  beginner  must  have  a  fixed  determination  and  a  certain 
line  in  view,  and  stay  right  with  it  through  sunshine  and  storm. 

A  visitor  to  the  sheep  farms  in  France  would  find  a  diflerent  breed  or  family 
in  every  region,  more  than  that,  every  farm  that  belongs  to  a  competent  breeder 
will  present  a  flock  having  its  own  particular  characteristic,  such  that  experienced 
shepherds  can  pick  and  name  without  mistakes. 

To  become  a  lawyer,  physician  or  minister  you  first  must  educate  yourself,  and 
tbe  same  college  will  do  them  all.  But  when  these  men  enter  upon  their  different 
▼ocations  in  life  their  education  becomes  quite  difiierent.  So  it  is  with  the  shepherd. 
He  may  first  learn  all  he  can  about  sheep  in  general  by  reading  and  otherwise. 
Bat  there  is  as  much  difierence  between  the  professional  breeder  and  the  man  who 
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raifles  lambs  for  the  batcher,  and  he  who  buys  up  to  ripen  for  the  market,  as  there 
is  between  the  lawyer,  physician  and  minister. 

Breeding  is  an  art  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  study  and  observation,  and, 
more  than  this,  much  depends  upon  the  feed  and  care  of  breeding  animals,  as  to 
their  fecundity,  and  whether  they  are  able  to, impart  vigor  and  strength  to  their 
offspring.  The  ones  that  are  the  most  prolific  are  the  ones  that  'you  want  to  keep, 
also  their  ofii»pring,  for  these  good  qualities  are  hereditary. 

The  duration  of  life  of  an  individual  is  determined,  to  a  great  extent  at  least 
by  inheritance.  Says  Miles  in  his  chapter  on  fecundy:  The  members  of  some 
families  die  at  an  early  age,  while  in  other  families  a  ripe  old  age  may  be  reason- 
ably expected."  In  the  same  chapter  he  relates  the  cane  of  a  mother  who  gave 
birth  to  twenty-four  children,  among  them  five  girls,  who  in  turn  gave  birth  to 
forty  six  children  in  all.  The  daughter  of  this  woman's  son,  while  still  young, 
gave  birth  to  her  sixteenth  child. 

The  imported  Shorthorn  cow,  Young  Mary,  had  fourteen  heifer  calves  and 
one  bull,  and  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Her  offspring  were,  almost 
withoTit  exception,  remarkably  prolific.  The  editor  of  the  American  Shorthorn 
Herd  Book  says,  '*More  herd-book  pedigrees  run  to  Young  Mary  than  to  any 
other  half  dozen  cows  on  record."  For  butcher  stuff*  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  so 
particular  in  this  respect.  Yet  I  shall  not  attempt  to  say  which  is  best,  but  will 
recommend  some  books  and  papers  for  the  beginner. 

First  amoDg  these  perhaps  is  the  American  Sheep  Breeder^  SSieep  and  Wool,  Ed- 
inburgh, Scotland.  Aside  from  these  The  Breeders^  Oazetle,  yalumai  Siockman  and 
Farmer  mURt  not  be  overlooked.  If  you  have  in  mind  professional  breeding  would 
recommend  "Stock  Breeding,"  by  Miles;  '*The  Animals — Parasites  ot  Sheep,"  by 
Curtis,  presented  by  the  government.  For  fear  you  may  not  read  it  we  desire  to 
quote  a  few  lioes  from  it:  *'  Were  it  not  that  the  definition  of  parasite  excludes 
such  animals  as  can  be  considered  beasts  of  prey,  the  dog  would  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  list  as  the  most  destructive.  The  dog  is  a  carrier  of  parasites — dangers 
to  sheep  and  man.  In  the  list  of  parasites  of  sheep  there  are  four  at  least  which 
are  common  to  the  dog.  It  is  found  that  the  dogs  harbor  in  their  intestines  the 
adults  of  these  species  and  that  they  scatter  the  eggs  of  the  parasite  broadcast  for 
the  infection  of  the  sheep.  As  parasites  seem  to  thrive  best  in  water  it  follows 
that  dry  pastures  should  be  preferred.  The  danger  of  infecting  from  pastures 
should  be  diminished  by  limiting  the  number  of  sheep,  so  that  they  will  not  have 
to  eat  the  grass  close  to  the  roots." 

Atfain,  as  to  the  breeds,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  which  is  best,  but  will  attempt 
to  show  what  a  difficult  task  it  i^  to  decide  this  question,  especially  if  yon  listen  to 
the  advice  of  others.  About  the  firot  thing  one  must  learn  after  he  puts  on  the 
^'toga"  of  manhood  is  to  be  his  own  counsel. 

Two  years  ago  Sid.  Conger,  on  this  very  subject,  called  for  a  voice  of  this 
m6**tiog  (and  I  believe  Mr.  Conger  will  bear  me  out  io  the  assertion  I  am  about  to 
make),  and,  after  a  lengthy  discu>ision  on  Shropshire,  Cotswold  and  Southdown, 
which  were  in  question,  he  went  c>ut  of  this  room  no  better  satisfied  than  when  he 
-came  in,  and  invested  in  Oxfords,  a  breed  which  was  not  mentioned,  and  is  satia- 
ted with  the  result;  so  you  see  you  can  not  depend  upon  the  advice  of  others. 
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I  have  taken  the  pains  to  look  up  the  artideA  of  comment  on  the  difierenl 
breads  in  the  **  American  Sheep  Breeder"  which  are  as  follows : 

''All  breeds  may  be  considered  as  good,  some  as  better,  bat  there  can  be  bat 
one- best.  The  Oxford  Downs  are  clearly  and  plainly  entitled  to  this  place.  The 
ewes  are  excellent  mothers,  giving  an  abundance  of  milk  ;  consequently  the 
lambs  grow  rapidly  and  develop  in  fine  shape.  We  have  bred  the  Merinos 
with  profit^  the  Shropshires  with  more  profit,  and  the  Oxford  Downs  with  most 
profit.  Th^r  beautiful  form,  grand,  stately  tread  and  majestic  appearance  as  they 
move  with  royal  grace  about  the  farm  make  one  feel  proud  of  his  possession." 

Again,  **  No  breed  of  sheep  now  known  has  ever  met  the  requirements  in  the 
productiveness  of  fat  lambs,  mutton  and  wool  on  all  soils  and  in  all  climates  as  has 
the  Shropshires.  The  ewes  are  the  most  prolific,  good  motherc,  usually  bringing 
twins,  and  ofttimes  triplets.  They  will  stand  the  chilling  storm  better  than  any 
other  breed,  and  will  keep  fat  where  the  Cotswold  will  starve  to  death." 

But  Mr.  Crane,  of  Utah,  says  of  them :  "I  imported  forty  from  Canada ;  the 
next  season  sold  most  of  them  for  $5.00  per  head,  and  killed  two  for  wolf  bait. 
They  are  everlastiniely  hungry,  never  filled  up,  clip  nothing,  and  are  not  as  large 
as  the  French  Merino?." 

"The  Cotswold  is  a  large  breed,  adapting  itself  to  the  wanto,  requirements 
and  circumstances  of  the  general  farmer.  Having  a  long  and  abundant  fleece, 
wool  being  strong,  mellow  and  good  color,  and  they  are  good  mothers  and  are  very 
hardy." 

"The  Lincolns  have  no  superiors.  They  are  superior  to  all  other  breeds  in 
fineness  and  weight  of  fleece,  hardiness  and  vitality.  They  are  more  hardy,  more 
prolific,  and  much  better  mothers  than  the  Cotswold." 

"The  Dorsethornes  raise  two  crops  of  lambs  a  year.  One  man  says  of  them 
that  a  pair  weighed  sixty  pounds  each  at  four  weeks  of  age;  another  claims  that 
a  ewe  raised  nine  lambs  in  twoyearM;  another  one  seventeen  in  three  years." 

"The  Hampshires  mature  at  an  early  age,  are  full  grown  at  one  year  old- 
They  breed  mostly  twins,  and  occasionally  triplets;  are  very  motherly,  giving  an 
abundance  of  milk." 

''The  Cheviot  almost  always  drop  twin  l^mb^,  and  often  triplets;  are  the  best 
of  mothers,  weigh  from  160  to  200  pounds." 

So  you  st^e  the  beginner  can  only  invest  a  small  sum  at  first,  and  after  reaping 
the  benefit  of  success  and  8ufi*ering  the  evils  of  failure,  he  is  then  more  capable  of 
judging  correctly  than  he  whose  faculties  are  quickened  by  no  such  responsibility, 
but  is  ever  ready  to  give  advice. 

While  we  would  gladly  recommend  such  breeders  as  Levering,  Thompson, 
Williams,  Hurkless,  Prievett,  and  others,  we  warn  him  against  people  he  does  not 
know  to  be  strictly  honest.  My  own  experience  prompts  me  to  do  this,  which  cir- 
cumstance I  will  relate  as  a  sort  of  an  object  lesson.  By  an  agreement  I  sent  Ann 
Newton  $30,  for  which  she  was  to  send  me  a  first-class  Shropshire  ewe  two  yean 
old.  She  sent  me  an  old  ewe  that  was  losing  her  teeth,  blind  in  one  eye,  and  was 
not  actually  worth  $3.  She  says,  in  a  private  letter,  "  This  is  Topsy,  she  will  have 
joa  two  lambs  from  my  imported  ram."    Such  irregular  practice  as  this  has  been 
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going  on  ever  eince  the  days  of  Jacob^  when  his  old  father-in-law  (a  sheep  man) 
swindled  him  oat  of  his  first  love  and  gave  him  an  old  blind  girl  instead. 

Qood  common  sense,  with  practical  economy,  is  first;  then  if  possible  select 
your  breeding  stock  with  a  personal  examination,  and  beware  of  those  animals 
that  are  on  exhibition,  for,  as  a  rule,  they  are  not  as  prolific  and  hardy.  It  takes 
an  infusion  of  blood  now  land  then  from  those  rough  and  rugged  fellows  to  keep  up 
existence. 

We  have  often  wondered  what  would  become  of  the  entire  aninuil  kingdom 
were  it  not  for  this  law  of  co- relation,  that  sends  forth  our  very  best  trotting  horses 
whose  breeding  can  not  be  traced,  and  to  a  rejected  dam  whose  foal  stepped  out 
and  plucked  the  brightest  laurels  in  the  turf  arena,  as  Axtell  did  when  he  made 
himself  the  keystone  of  the  great  arch  that  spans  all  turf  records. 

Why  the  rough  and  rusty  boy  from  the  rural  district  can  enter  college  and 
after  a  few  years  of  such  refinement  and  culture,  may  step  out,  taking  with  him  the 
brightest  fiower  of  the  college  honors,  amid  the  cheers  of  the  little,  diminutive, 
dried-up,  wrinkly  fellows,  who  were  bom  in  a  library  and  stimulated  with  litera- 
ture. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  are  kept  pure  by  the  little  streams  running  from  the 
hill  tops  and  chilled  mountains,  losing  their  way  in  the  warm,  equatorial  regions. 

The  standard  of  height  in  the  French  army  has  been  reduced,  during  eighty 
years,  2}  inches.  This  is  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  for  more  than  two 
generations  the  stroBg,  healthy,  brave  men  of  the  nation  have  been  drawn  off  to 
the  wars  and  used  up,  leaving  the  feeble  males  at  home  to  propagate  the  stock.  It 
is  a  fact  that  rich  families,  taken  in  general,  are  those  which  have  the  fewest  chil- 
dren. In  France  ihere  is  a  difference  of  72  per  cent,  of  the  birth  rate  in  favor  of 
the  poorer  clsss.  The  ranks  of  the  wealthy  clsss  will  become  thinner  generation 
after  generation  were  it  not  gradually  recruited  by  new  families  of  recently  ac- 
quired wealth.  These  latent  elements  lying  dormant  so  long  must  spring  up  by 
that  natural  law  that  preserves  the  animal  kingdom. 

The  professional  breeder  may  tell  you  that  these  fancy  sheep  will  breed  lis 
well;  but  they  remind  me  of  a  piece  of  poetry,  in  the  old  school  book,  after  we 
have  altered  it  some,  which  runs  like  this: 

I  am  the  wind,  and  I  blow,  blow,  blow ; 
RidiDff  over  the  railroad  to  attend  some  show, 

Telling  the  people  of  my  breed, 

That  fatten  at  the  greatest  speed ; 
Most  proli6c,  quick  to  mature,  fatten  at  any  age  ; 
The  best  rustler?,  and  if  necessary  will  live  on  wild  sage. 

DISCUSSION. 

Prof,  Bell.    I  wish  Mr.  White  would  give  the  name  of  book  on  parasite. 

Mr,  White.  It  was  a  book  received  from  Secretary  Busk,  written  by  Curtis  on 
Parasite  of  Sheep. 

Mr.  Beeler.  1  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  address,  and 
have  nothing  to  say  but  commendation  for  it.  It  is  an  article  of  thought,  and 
shows  close  inspection  to  the  matter  in  hand.    It  shows  experience  and  the  advice 
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given  to  the  begiQDer  is  aniversallj  good.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  his  article 
that  success  depends  largely  on  the  man,  more  than  on  the  sheep.  There  are  a 
great  many  men  who  have  the  idea  that  it  don*l  take  much  to  keep  in  the  waj  of 
feed  and  care.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  this;  there  is  no  stock,  I  saj  from 
my  experience,  that  needs  more  attention  than  sheep,  not  that  they  require  any 
great  amount  of  feed,  bat  they  need  doae  attention  and  must  be  seen  to  for  feed 
and  water.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  they  could  liye  without  water,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  he  who  tries  to  raise  sheep  without  water  will  soon  quit  the  business  ; 
it  won't  pay.  Some  years  ago  I  occupied  the  position  of  President  of  this  Society,. 
I  had  a  friend  who  had  written  for  my  advice  in  regard  to  a  different  breed  of 
sheep ;  I  told  him  ijf  he  was  doing  well  he  had  better  keep  on  with  the  breed  he  had.. 
If  a  person  wishes  to  experiment  in  the  different  breeds  of  sbeep.  he  had  best  ex- 
periment on  a  small  scale.  There  is  difference  in  locality  and  soil,  and  manage- 
ment may  make  a  difference  in  different  breeds  of  sheep.  Some  do  better  on  cer- 
tain soils  and  require  better  care,  while  some  will  do  better  with  less  care  than 
others.  A  man  who  expects  to  make  a  business  of  raising  sheep  must  pay  close 
attention  to  the  business;  but  he  need  not  go  to  any  great  expense  of  building  sheds,, 
yet  he  should  have  shelter  of  some  kind  for  them.  I  saw  an  article  in  the  Breeders'' 
Gazette  some  time  ago  from  a  man  who  never  shut  up  sheep,  and  would  show 
against  anybody.  I  say  that  man  had  a  different  stock  of  sheep  from  any  I  have 
ever  been  acquainted  with.  While  they  may  do  well  without,  they  will  do  better 
with  shelter. 


THE  CLOVER  CROP  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  FARM  AND  SHEEP 

HUSBANDRY. 


BY    H.    B.    HOWLAND. 


I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  at  length  the  value  of  the  clover  crop  to  the  ' 
farm,  as  volumes  have  been  written  on  that  subject  and  read  by  many  of  you 
present.  We  all  know  from  experience  that  it  surpasses  all  commercial  fertilizers,, 
both  in  its  ability  to  enrich  the  land  and  the  economy  and  utility  to  the  farmer 
using  it ;  possessing  as  it  does  all  the  elements  required  for  the  food  and  comfort  of 
all  the  animals  bred  and  reared  on  the  farm,  and  all  the  elements  required  by  the 
soil  producing  it,  furnishing  both  rest  and  nourishment  to  the  soil  beneath  and  the 
animals  that  walk  or  graze  on  the  surface.  It  perfumes  the  air  in  summer  and 
scents  the  mow  in  winter,  egreeable  to  the  farmer  that  possesses  it,  and  the  stock 
that  are  fortunate  enough  to  feed  on  it.  It  increases  the  flow  of  milk,  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  both  milk  and  butter  and  is  so  full  of  nitrogen  that  it  puts  flesh  on 
the  frame  of  the  animal  consuming  it,  and  enriches  the  manure  from  26  to  50  per 
cent,  over  any  fodder  known.  In  short,  it  ib  the  farmer's  best  friend,  the  very 
palladium  on  which  the  farmer  may  rest,  and  on  which  his  success  depends.  As. 
to  its  value  in  sheep  husbandry  it  has  no  equal,  one  seems  to  have  been  created  for 
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the  other.  *  I  have  known  large  flocks  of  sheep  succespfallj  raised  with  no  other 
food  than  clover  for  pasture  in  sumioer  and  clover  hay  for  fodder  in  winter,  utiliz- 
ing the  coarser  stems  for  hedding,  thus  showing  that  clover  alone  is  competent  to 
sustain  and  administer  to  all  the  necessities  of  sheep.  Who  of  us  have  not  seen  a 
flock  of  sheep  pasturing  in  a  clover  field,  w^ere  the  ground  is  more  or  less  rolling, 
the  clover  growing  on  the  lower  ground  more  luxnriant  in  the  summer  months,  the 
sheep  grazing  on  the  lower  land  when  thoroughly  satisfied,  going  to  the  colder  and 
poorer  high  points  in  the  field  to  rest,  and  there  distributing  the  manure 
by  the  process  that  nature  has  provided,  scattering  the  eame  as  no  modem 
manure  spreader  assisted  even  by  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  excel.  There  seems 
to  be  an  undert>tanding  between  the  wants  of  the  earth  and  the  habits  of  the  sheep 
as  they  are  the  equalizer  as  well  as  a  fertilizer. 

There  is  no  animal  in  the  catalogue  thatcomes  nearer  supplying  all  the  wants  and 
necessities  of  man.  His  clothes,  his  comforts  of  home  and  largely  his  food  are  due 
to  the  utility  of  the  sheep.  Take  it  in  all  its  forms  from  the  blankets  on  his  bed. 
the  stockings  on  hin  feet,  the  hat  on  his  head,  the  clothes  on  his  back  and  the  mut- 
ton on  his  table,  together  with  the  many  smaller  comforts  such  as  gloves,  mittens, 
linings  and  pads  for  harness,  and  the  fheep  has  contributed  by  far  the  greater  part 
to  man's  necessity  and  comfort.  As  a  thing  of  beauty,  what  is  more  delightful  or 
agreeable  to  the  human  eye  than  to  see  the  lambs  in  the  spring  time  as  they  gam- 
•bol  on  the  green  pastures  or  through  the  fragrant  clover,  each  one  seemingly  the 
happiest  and  most  playful  creature  on  earth.  No  doubt  many  of  you  have  seen  this 
and  that  they  have  made  you  happier  and  better  and  your  work  seem  easier  in  this 
very  busy  time,  and  last  though  not  least  comes  the  remunerative  ability  of  the 
Fheep.  Is  there  a  doubt  in  any  of  your  minds  as  to  the  sheep  being  the  most  profit- 
able animal  produced  or  a  more  agreeable  animal  to  handle?  Taking  the  amount  of 
capita]  invested,  is  there  anything  in  the  animal  kingdom  that  will  yield  as  large  a 
per  cent,  if  properly  cared  for?  They  are  so  highly  appreciated  by  the  State, 
county  and  township  that  their  lives  are  protected  from  their  worst  enemy,  the 
dog.  Even  the  price  of  their  coat  is  protected  by  the  government  by  a  tariff  on 
wool,  and  with  the  sheep  industry  thus  protected  it  is  almost  a  mystery  to  me  how 
a  farmer  can  overlook  almost  the  only  industry  that  receives  government  notice 
and  places  him  on  an  even  plane  with  the  protected  manufacturer.  At  the  same 
time  enriching  their  farms  with  sheep  and  clover  they  enrich  their  pockets,  are  en- 
abled to  plow  le8<i,  cut  down  expenses  of  wear  and  tear,  hire  le^s  help  and  it  is 
needless  for  me  to  say  will  have  more  money  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  have  less 
hard  labor  for  themselves  and  families  on  the  farm. 

There  are  very  few  sheep  whose  coats  will  not  pay  the  cost  of  keeping  and 
shearing  and  leave  the  owner  a  small  profit.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  as  they  are  fed 
so  will  they  produce  wool,  and  increase  the  quality  and  quantity  in  proportion, 
^ith  good  care  yon  will  seldom,  if  ever,  fail  to  double  your  flock  of  breeding  ewes 
every  year,  which,  if  bred  early,  the  lambs  will  be  worth  as  much  money  in  the 
market  or  more,  at  three  to  six  months  old,  as  the  ewe  would  herself  bring,  and  we 
all  know  full  well  that  the  price  of  good  mutton  must  increase  as  our  country  pro- 
.^resses.     Now,  if  I  make  no  mistake  you  are  engaged  in  a  business  that  is  the 
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^nal  of  any  mercantile  porsuit,  which,  with  the  assistance  of  clover  for  sammer 
pasture  and  winter  fodder,  with  a  small  amount  of  grain  during  the  winter  months, 
joa  have  not  only  enriched  your  land,  and  increased  your  bank  account,  but  you 
haye  afforded  yourself  and  family  an  agreeable  and  pleasant  occupation  with 
satisfactory  returns  at  least  twice  a  year. 

DiscuasiON. 

Mr.  Conger.  It  is  a  good  paper.  He  can  write  a  better  paper  than  raise  buck 
lambs.   (Laughter.)    I  wish  to  know  if  he  can  write  without  bringing  in  the  tariff? 

Mr.  HowUmd.  I  think  the  people  of  this  country  need  a  protective  tariff  and 
the  tariff  should  not  be  taken  off. 

Mr.  Priveti.    Do  you  let  sheep  run  on  clover  through  the  summer? 

Mr.  HowUmd.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  I^^veU.  My  experience  is  it  is  too  washy  ;  I  prefer  timothy.  Bluegrass 
is  better  than  clover. 

Mr.  Conger.    My  ezpe/'ienoe  is  they  eat  clover  first. 

Mr. .     Do  they  tat  this  small  clover  first? 

Mr,  Privell.  They  eat  this  small,  red  clover  first.  This  large  clover  is  coarse 
and  dry  and  they  don't  eat  it  so  well. 

Mr.  Beeler.  My  experience  has  not  been  satisfactory  on  this  clover  question. 
There  is  danger  of  bloating  and  killing,  the  same  as  cattle.  It  is  washy  when  young 
and  tender.  I  have  also  pastured  down  short  in  the  fall.  This  quite  often  kills 
it  out,  in  a  measure. 

Mr.  Houftand.  It  requires  care  to  pasture  sheep  on  clover.  Cattle  never  bloat 
unless  dew  is  on  the  gra^s,  and  generally  on  the  first  amount  in  the  morning  from 
being  up  during  the  night,  which  causes  this  gas  to  germinate.  We  should  not 
turn  out  sheep  early  in  the  morning  when  we  put  up  at  night  on  account  of  dogs. 
I  have  lost  some  cattle,  and  will  say  that  he  who  pastures  clover  mu8t  use  care. 

Sid.  Conger.  1  have  never  had  a  sheep  or  cow  clovered  yet.  I  always  sow 
other  kind  of  grass  with  it.  I  always  let  my  cattle  run  on  it  of  nights,  and  sheep, 
too. 

Mr.  Harshbarger.  If  you  turn  them  on  clover  when  they  are  hungry  they  are  sure 
to  bloat.  Bat  never  have  them  put  on  hungry;  give  plenty  of  salt;  that  will 
<:reate  a  belching  and  cause  the  gas  to  escape.  I  have  never  lost  any  cattle  or 
flheep  by  pasturing  clover  from  the  time  it  was  four  inches  high  until  fall.  It  is 
not  best  to  pasture  after  it  is  frozen,  then  they  will  scour.  I  had  a  neighbor  who 
had  forty  acres  of  clover ;  he  had  been  troubled  with  some  of  his  cattle  bloating. 
He  paid  to  me  one  day  that  he  wanted  to  feed  my  sheep  some  clover.  I  concluded 
that  I  would  take  him  at  his  word,  and  turned  in  two  hundred  sheep,  letting  them 
run  in  there  day  and  night,  and  never  had  any  to  bloat.  The  danger  is  when  you 
first  turn  on.  I  had  two  cows  to  bloat  on  a  dry  stalk  field  once.  I  saved  one  by 
putting  my  knife  in  it,  and  the  other  one  died.  Such  an  instance  is  of  rare 
occurrence,  nevertheless  such  was  the  case. 

Dr.  Conkle.  1  never  lost  but  one  cow  in  pasturing  clover.  Gas  accumulates 
in  the  stomach  and  must  be  counteracted,  or  relieved  in  some  way,  or  the  animal^ 
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life  is  in  danger.    I  give  plenty  of  ealt  every  morning,  regular,  so  all  can  get  it,. 
and  have  never  lost  anj  since. 

President  Howland.  I  have  had  forty  years'  experience,  and  have  lost  some 
cattle,  bat  never  any  sheep.  I  have  a  woods  pasture  in  which  I  let  them  ran 
daring  the  day,  bat  I  depend  on  clover  for  my  sheep.  Ten  acres  of  clover  will  da 
more  for  sheep  than  forty  acres  of  blaegrass. 

Mr,  Robe.    Do  you  sow  clover  alone  ? 

Mr.  Howland.    I  mix  with  timothy. 

Prof.  Bell.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  more  sheep  die  for  want  of  clover  than 
with  clover? 

Mr.  Howland.  Yev,  sir.  I  will  say  we  have  a  communication  here  from  Mr. 
Merritt,  who  is  at  this  time  attending  the  National  Wool  Manafactaring  Associa- 
tion in  New  York,  and  if  this  Association  thinks  proper  it  might  be  well  to  have 
it  read.  The  ti^es  indicate  on  our  part  that  we  should  keep  up  with  the  pro- 
cession, keeping  the  sheep  before  the  people,  that  the  interest  may  not  be  destroyed. 
The  government,  in  its  wisdom,  is  going  to  disturb  the  wool  interest  as  well  as  the 
manufacturing  interest,  and  it  is  to  our  interest  that  some  action  be  taken  in  the 
matter  by  the  wool  growers  as  well  as  the  manufacturers,  consequently  I  ask  that 
this  be  read,  and  also  greetings  from  this  Association  be  sent  to  the  manufacturers. 

Mr,  Babe.  Mr.  Merritt  has  always  been  a  friend  of  this  Association,  and  I 
have  sent  him  a  program  and  asked  his  presence  at  this  meeting,  which,  I  sup- 
pose, called  up  this  communication: 

C.  A.  Howland f  President  Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association: 

Indianapolis,  January  6, 1893. 

I  regret  very  much  that  business  engagements  will  prevent  my  being  present 
at  your  annual  meeting  January  12  and  13.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the 
subject  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  papers  on  your  program. 

The  subject  of  the  sixth  paper  '^  The  Signs  of  the  Times,"  will  also  be  under 
discussion  on  the  12th  and  13th  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association 
of  Wool  Manufacturers,  in  New  York  City.  I  shall  attend  that  meeting.  There 
is  room  in  Indiana  for  at  least  a  million  more  sheep ;  most  of  them  should  go  on 
the  hills  of  Southern  Indiana.  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  give  the  industry  such 
an  impetus  that  the  next  five  years  will  show  such  an  increase. 

Yours  truly, 

QeOROE  MfSBITT. 
DUSCUSSION. 

J.  N.  Miller.  I  have  been  an  observer  of  this  mutual  greeting  of  wool  growers 
and  manufacturers  in  the  city  of  Washington.  He  always  seems  to  favor  the  farmer 
and  wool  growers,  but  every  March  he  too  divides  the  wool  to  18  cents  a  pound ; 
that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  manufacturers  to-day.  The  McKinley  bill  in- 
creased the  tariff  on  manufactured  goods,  but  not  on  the  wool ;  but  to  what  extent 
I  am  not  able  to  state.  If  you  run  this  into  tariff,  let  us  have  a  free  discussion  on 
it.     We  are  only  getting  five  or  six  cents  protection  on  wool  from  other  coantriei*- 
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Presidml  Rowland,  This  qaestion  has  been  talked  about  mueh ;  indeed,  the 
people  haye  to  talk ;  jet  nobodj  seems  to  understand  the  tariflf.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can ;  but  it  looks  to  me  that  it  is  the  plainest  thing  in  the  world  to  thoee 
gentlemen.  What  is  the  use  of  talking  about  the  tariff?  The  McEinley  bill  cut 
it  down  two  centf>.  Now  jou  see  an  enormous  gain  all  07er  the  world  in  the  raising 
of  yaat  quanties  of  wool ;  it  has  increased  at  least  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  in  pounds 
of  wool  in  the  world,  when  we  know  this  great  increase  is  taking  place  in  Australia, 
and  we  buy  from  England,  too.  Suppose  there  is  a  tariff  of  12  cents  on  wool  and 
you  can  buy  it  in  England  for  12  cents  a  pound,  that  gives  24  cents  for  the  estab- 
lished grade.  If  he  could  buy  in  England  for  10  cents  and  the  tariff  12  cents  it  would 
lessen  the  price  2  cents.  If  .the  increase  was  so  great  he  could  buy  in  England  and 
Australia  at  4  cents  less  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to  have  4  cents.  This  paper 
does  not  advocate  protection,  but  I  claim,  sir,  we  have  certain  rights  that  a  revenue 
with  a  party  in  power,  using  a  tariff  for  revenue  equal  to  the  tariff  placed  for  to- 
day. We  want  a  revenue  tariff;  it  places  more  revenue  than  anything  else  and  it 
is  about  all  the  farmer  has.  I  am  going  to  assist  democratic  tariff.  If  the  Demo- 
crat says  zevenue  tariff,  it  is  right.  We  want  revenue  tarifl  on  wool  and  so  they 
think  they  will  give  it  to  us.  ' 

Mr,  MUler.  The  eastern  manufacturers  are  using  as  a  lever  the  wool  growers 
of  the  West,  and  there  will  be  more  protection,  I  am  satisfied  from  what  I  have 
learned,  given  to  the  manufacturer  of  wool  goods  than  to  the  wool  growers.  A 
year  ago  buyers  come  through  here  buying  wool  for  24  cents  per  pound  ;  the  east- 
em  manufacturers  laughed  at  the  poor  prices  we  were  getting,  but  we  had  to  take 
it.  They  started  it  at  about  20  cents  this  year,  I  think,  but  got  to  12  cents  and 
then  complained  that  they  made  nothing  buying  wool  at  that.  They  are  going  to 
have  free  wool  whether  Republican  or  Democratic.  They  have  got  Cleveland  and 
Congress  will  favor  it  The  Republicans,  I  believe,  will  be  in  for  free  wool ;  the 
people  East  are  going  to  have  it.  They  are  getting  wool  from  other  countries  at 
their  own  price.  Mr.  Merritt  has  made  a  fortune  in  the  manufacturing  business, 
and  before  he  buys  the  clip  of  this  year  he  aims  to  have  something  to  say,  about 
the  first  of  March  he  will  say  what  he  ought  to  buy  the  wool  for.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Merritt's  manufactured  goods  for  years  and  have  paid  more  for  goods  since 
he  has  paid  18  and  20  cents  a  pound  for  wool  than  when  we  got  40  and  42  cents  a 
pound,  and  he  wants  more  to  protect  him  than  I  get.  I  am  in  favor  of  standing 
on  equality,  not  giving  the  manufacturer  too  much  nor  the  wool  growers  too  little* 

Pf evident  Howland.  I  can  not  see  that  it  is  good  policy  to  stand  and  throw 
stones  at  them ;  let  them  do  what  they  can,  that  won't  hurt  us.  Let  them  move 
right  along,  keeping  shoulder  to  shoulder  together ;  let  them  get  apart  and  both 
will  go  down,  but  let  free  wool  come. 

Sid.  Conger.  I  am  sorry  this  discussion  has  run  into  the  tariff.  If  I  may  be 
-allowed  to  ask,  I  wish  to  know  what  are  the  politics  of  the  gentleman  over  here? 

Mr.  Miller.    I  am  a  Populist,  sir. 

Mr.  Conger.    1  thought  so  from  the  tenor  of  your  remarks. 

Mr.  Bote.  As  the  Hpringer  bill  took  the  tariff  off  the  farmer  and  let  the  manu- 
facturer alone,  we  should  hold  to  what  we  have  got.     It  is  an  advantage  to  the 
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manufacturer.    Mr.  Meritt  bought  wool  in  our  town  at  such  low  figures  we  drove 
him  out  and  sold  to  a  Boston  firm  and  got  twenty-three  cents. 

Mr.  Harshbtarger,  Three  years  ago  I  spent  a  month  at  Washington  City.  I 
have  a  son-in-law  in  Congress  who  is  a  Democrat  and  a  free  trader.  He  said  to  me^ 
the  Committee  on  Wool  is  in  session ;  so  we  went  down.  There  they  had  represent- 
atives from  the  wool  growers  of  America  and  representatives  from  South  Amerioa, 
from  whom  I  learned  much.  I  was  there  when  they  examined  those  from  South 
America  more  than  ours.    The  question  was  asked,  "  What  can  you  raise  wool  fort 

The  answer  was,  "  Seven  cents  a  pound  in  South  America." 

*' What  does  it  cost  to  ship  to  America?" 

"  One-half  cent  on  the  pound  and  one-third  insurance  on  the  veesel." 

Representatives  have  been  sent  to  South  America  and  have  learned  that  they 
can  ship  to  America  and  make  as  much  as  anywhere  else  at  12}  cents  per  pound. 
We  got  23  cents  at  Crawford'^ville.  Make  free  trade  and  you  get  for  your  wool 
what  it  is  worth  in  Canada,  which  is  considerably  Ipwer  than  here.  Then  do  we 
want  to  take  the  tariff  ofi  of  wool,  admitting  it  free,  when  it  costs  about  one- 
half  to  raise  it  there  to  what  it  does  here?  I  do  not  want  to  do  it.  I  am  an  Amer- 
ican and  I  want  to  protect  America. 

•  Mr.  Miller.    I  talked  with  a  Canadian  at  the  State  Fair  and  he  told  me  they 
got  16  cents  a  pound  ;  we  got  22  cents. 

Mr,  Thompson.  One  kind  of  the  Canada  wool  is  a  wsshed  grade.  It  would  be 
more  credit  to  him  to  get  12  or  13  cents  for  unwashed  than  16  cents  for  washed. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  f>eem  to  have  quit  at  the  tariff.  The  President's  message 
was  a  good  paper,  but  he  dwelt  on  the  tariff  and  protection  and  I  know  he  is  a 
protectionist.  I  have  asked  you  to  discuss  this  question.  I  am  in  favor  of  equal- 
ity, which  does  not  exist  now.  I  believe  the  manufacturer  wants  more  protection 
and  does  not  want  to  divide  with  the  wool  growers.  I  believe  they  have  too  much 
protection  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large,  and  I  am  opposed  to  this  commu- 
nication going  to  that  body,  as  I  believe  they  will  use  it  as  a  leaner  against  the 
wool  growers  of  this  country. 

HOW  CAN  INTEREST  BE  AROUSED    AND  MAINTAINED   IN  SHEEP 

INDUSTRY  IN  INDIANA? 


BY  8.  C.  ROUSCH. 


Mr.  President  and  Oenilemen  of  the  Indiana  Wool  Orowert^  Aasociation : 

In  response  to  your  request  to  prepare  a  paper  and  read  here  an  article  on  the 
above  topic,  I  begin  with  the  apology  that  it  is  rather  a  new  venture  for  me,  and 
especially  eo  on  a  subject  of  such  va^t  importance.  The  question  embraced  in  this 
subject  is  a  very  intricate  one  to  solve,  in  my  judgment,  just  now.  It  is  evident 
that  the  industry  will  be  surrounded  in  the  future  with  conditions  different  from, 
former  conditions,  and  we  hardly  know  how  to  arouse. 
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Id  discoBslng  this  subject  I  shall  do  it  in  reference  to  ihe  country  at  large. 
The  question  implies  that  sheep  are  not  raised  to  that  extent  by  the  farmers  that 
they  should  be.  A  large  per  cent,  of  land  of  this  country  is  well  adapted  to  the 
raising  of  sheep.     In  fact,  we  have  but  little  land  but  what  is  suited  to  the  sheep. 

But  some  will  say  that  we  will  be  oyerstocked.  In  reply  I  will  say  in  this 
State  we  have  one  sheep  to  fifteen  acres  of  land,  and  a  fraction  over  two  pounds  of 
wool  per  capita  to  population,  while  the  United  States  only  produce  about  one- 
half  the  wool  consumed,  importing  the  balance.  With  our  cheap  land  we  should 
not  only  produce  all  the  wool  we  consume,  but  should  export  rather  than  import. 

The  diversities  of  soil,  climate  and  grasses,  winter  feed  and  other  conditions 
in  the  United  States  are  such  that  there  is  not  aud  can  not  be  any  conflict  of  inter- 
est in  producing  wool.  The  total  wool  product  in  1892  in  this  country  was  290,000,000 
poun<iB.  The  total  wool  annually  needed  is  600,000,000  pounds.  The  deficiency 
has  been,  and  is  being,  supplied  by  imports  of  wool,  and  of  woolen  and  worsted 
goods.  Our  deficiency  of  production  extends  to  every  kind  of  wool  and  mutton 
while  every  other  product  of  our  soil  has  been  in  excess  of  home  demand,  and  to 
such  excess  as  to  meet  foreign  competition  with  depressed  prices,  as  is  abundantly 
shown  by  statistica 

The  census  of  1880  shows  the  numW  of  flocks  of  sheep  and  flock  owners  in 
the  United  States  to  be  1,020,728.  The  census  of  1890  is  not  yet  published,  but  it 
18  safe  to  say  there  are  now  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  of  flock-masters.  For 
the  year  188  i  official  statistics  show  : 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States 50,626,626 

Pounds  of  wool  clip 308,000,000 

Value $91,168,000 

Pounds  of  raw  wool  imported ^ 87,703,931 

Value.  .   . $13,693,299 

Value  of  manufactures  imported $')1,484,872 

Official  valuation  of  sheep $119,902,706 

• 

The  wool  industry  in  1892  represented  44,938,365  8h«>«p,  of  the  value  of  $115,- 
940,981,  with  an  annual  wool  clip  of  unwashed  wool  of  300,000,000  pounds,  of  the 
farm  value  of  $60,000,000,  with  10,000,000  of  mutton  sheep,  of  the  farm  value  of 
$30,000,000.  It  represents  capital  in  farms,  ranches,  sheep  barns,  machinery  and 
implements  chiefly  used  in  this  industry  of  the  value  of  $400,000,000. 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  to  more  fully  show  you  the  advantages 
and  blessings  of  this  industry  to  all  our  people,  let  us  see  who  it  is  that  is  receiv- 
ing compensatory  benefits.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me,  in  this  pap^r,  to  go  into  a 
minute  detail,  for  the  benefits  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  take  up  too  much  of 
jour  time.  I  will  first  take  the  laborers,  and  see  if  they  are  benefited.  The  wool 
industry  proper  gives  employment  to  more  than  100,000  people,  besideii  the  time 
devoted  by  the  million  and  a  quarter  of  flock-masters  and  their  families.  It 
pays  out  in  wages  for  labor  annually  $24,000,000.  If  this  industry  should  be  de- 
stroyed that  kind  of  labor  now  employed  in  it  will  be  thrown  upon  the  market, 
wages  will  be  reduced,  and  many  industrious  men  will  be  idle.    If  our  sheep 

26— Bd.  of  a  OB. 
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flhould  be  doubled  in  number,  as  they  should  be  to  supply  the  American  needs,  the 
present  demand  for  labor  would  be  increased,  and  its  rewards  consequently 
enlarged;  and  additional  labor  required  to  improye  farms  to. raise  and  haryeet 
crops,  and  otherwise  enlarge  and  tend  this  industry. 

Second.  Mechanics,  lumbermen,  brickmakers,  material  men,  agricultural  im- 
plement manufacturers  and  others  are  interested.  This  industry  has  made  a 
demand  for  sheep  barns,  for  building  materials,  for  agricultural  implements  and 
skilled  mechanics  find  in  all  these  sources  demand  for  their  seryices,  and  with 
wages  for  like  seryices  excelled  by  no  country  upon  the  globe.  Let  this  industry 
be  doubled  and  these  sources  of  demand  for  labor  and  materials  will  also  be 
doubled. 

Third,  The  industry  adds  to  the  freight  seryice  and  profits  of  warehouses  of 
railwayc,  riyers  and  canals  and  giyes  increased  demand  for  labor  of  those  engaged 
in  transportation,  to  a  certain  extent  it  increases  the  labor  of  mechanics  and  ma* 
terial  men  who  furnish  the  means  of  transportation.  Let  our  wool  product  be 
doubled  and  these  services  will  be  also  correspondingly  enlargcfd. 

Fourth,  The  industry  shares  the  burdens  of  taxation  in  eyery  State  and  terri- 
tory. It  adds  the  yalue  of  sheep,  woo),,  sheep-barns,  improved  landp,  crops,  farm 
implements  and  finely  manufaetured  woolen  goods  to  the  tax  list.  It  converts 
mountain  and  hill  land  and  arid  plain  into  taxable  wealth. 

Fifth,  The  industry  now  furnishes  more  than  12,000,000  sheep  pelts  annually, 
on  which  are  built  and  supported  valuable  industries,  giving  employment  to  labor 
and  capita),  aiding  in  the  growth  of  our  cities  and  villaged  and  furnishing  mater- 
ials for  clothing  and  various  uses  in  the  arts  and  many  branches  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, all  of  which  should  be  doubled  in  amount. 

Sixth.  The  industry  furnishes  10,000,000  mutton  sheep  annually,  giving  to  our' 
people  more  than  600,000,000  pounds  of  the  most  healthful  dressed  meat  food. 
With  a  needed  enlargement  of  this  industry,  the  amount  should  be  doubled.  The 
advantage  to  our  people  would  be  a  vast  increase  in  supply,  furnished  cheaper 
than  any  other  meat  of  equivalent  nutritive  yalue,  and  stiil  give  larger  profits  to 
farmers,  because  of  the  double  revenue  from  meat  and  wool  not  afforded  by  swine 
or  cattle. 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  our  Association,  I  have  done  my  best  with  the 
information  in  my  possersion  to  arouse  an  interest  in  sheep  husbandry.  By  giy- 
ing  you  statistics  and  facts  of  the  wonderful  benefits  and  blessings  received  by  our 
people  by  the  industry,  an  industry  that  lacks  one-half  of  reaching  the  proportions 
needed  to  fill  the  requirements  of  our  wants. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chair.    What  disposition  will  you  make  of  the  paper? 

Mr,  Bousch,  Mr.  President,  I  put  in  considerable  time  to  get  statistics  which 
prove  that  the  sheep  induHtry  of  this  country  is  a  wonderful  industry;  that  indns- 
try,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  will  likely  be  assailed  by  Congress,  that  was  elected  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  who  should  enact  laws  that  would  be  a  blessing  to  our 
people.  All  past  history  proves,  without  any  doubt,  that  free  wool  will  injure  that 
wonderful  industry,  and  has  injured  it. 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  wish  there  might  be  some  discuBsion  on  this  paper,  as  it  is  a 
good  one.  Statistics  are  facts,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  a  future  to  this  matter 
in  the  sh^p  industry.  I  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman's  politics  are,  but  I  oan 
judge  pretty  nearly  from  the  conversation  and  the  paper  he  reads  on  the  tariff, 
bat  that  feature  should  not  be  brought  in. 

Mr.  OuilliarM,  I  am  an  uneducated  farmer  and  not  able  to  discuss  this  ques- 
tion. Four  years  ago  my  neighbors  and  sheep  men  came  around  saying  if  Cleve- 
land was  elected  our  wool  will  be  ruined,  but  if  Harrison  is  elected  wool  will  be 
better.  Well,  Harrison  was  elected.  What  is  the  result?  Wool  has  fallen  five 
cents  on  the  pound.  There  has  been  a  tariff  for  years,  yet  wool  comes  down.  Oen- 
tlemen,  I  do  not  understand  this,  and  am  not  able  to  discuss  it ;  but  wool  has  con- 
tinually come  down  in  price  under  a  tariff,  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  willing  to  let 
the  Democrats  run  this  for  four  years  and  make  free  wool,  and  if  it  is  not  satis- 
factory we  will  then  make  a  change. 

Mr.  HarMargtr.  I  come. over  to  hear  expressly  such  as  Mr.  Thompson,  Mr. 
Skinner  and  some  others,  bat  they  are  too  slow.  There  is  a  gentlemjin  here  from 
our  county  who,  I  believe,  has  not  opened  his  mouth  in  these  discussions.  In  a 
body  of  men  like  this  I  want  to  hear  them  talk.  I  was  a  sheep  boy,  and  always 
like  to  work  with  sheep,  and  will  give  a  little  of  my  experience  to  encourage  new 
beginners.  I  had  one  hundred  and  fifty  ewes,  mixed  breeds.  I  commenced  taking 
dates  in  the  fall  when  I  sold  my  lambs.  From  one  hundred  and  forty  ewes 
I  sold  $150  worth  of  wool,  and  the  lambs  were  worth  $4.50  per  head.  You  can 
make  more  money  on  ewes  than  other  stock.  They  make  better  pasture  by  clean- 
ing it  up  and  ridding  it  of  noxious  weeds.  You  tell  your  neighbors  what  you  are 
doing ;  that  is  the  way  to  increase  an  interest  in  sheep  husbandry.  The  American 
people  are  learning  to  eat  mutton  faster  than  we  increase  the  number  of  sheep. 
There  is  a  great  demand  for  mutton,  and  I  can  produce  a  hundred  pounds  of  mut- 
ton cheaper  than  I  can  a  hundred  pounds  of  beef.  Everybody  wants  sheep  in  our 
county. 

Hiram  Howland,  There  is  an  article  in  the  Sheepman's  Lantern  on  this  sub- 
ject which  would,  I  think,  be  of  interest  to  every  one  here.  I  believe  Mr.  Darnell 
has  the  paper.    I  wish  he  would  read  it  to  the  Association. 

Mr.  Darnell  then  read  the  article  referred  to. 

Hiram  Howland.  I  move  that  the  Sheepman's  Lantern  be  made  the  organ  of 
the  Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association. 

Carried. 

Mr.  Darnell.  1  suggest  that  the  wool  growers  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
State  contribute  their  aid  and  influence  towards  lis  support  by  writing  communi- 
cations for  publication  in  its  columns. 

J.  W.  Hull,  Editor  of  the  Sheepman's  Lantern.  I  appreciate  your  opinion  of  the 
paper  which  I  reprvsent.  I  have  been  a  sheep  man  for  years,  and  while  I  occupy 
the  position  which  I  now  hold  I  want  to  be  your  servant  as  far  as  possible,  and 
find  it  necessary  that  this  be  not  one  man's  paper,  but  for  all.  I  want  each  one  to 
send  in  communications  for  its  columns.  All  will  be  welcomed.  The  regular 
price  is  fifty  cents  per  year. 
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Mr,  Thompson,    I  move  that  a  committee  of  three  he  appointed  on  program* 

Carried. 

The  chair  appointed  MesBrs.  Thompson,  Hanhbarger  and  Gailliams  a  com- 
mittee on  program. 

Mr.  Skinner.    I  moye  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  on  expert  judges. 

<^arried. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Skinner,  Privett  and  Williams  a  Committee  on 
Expert  Jadges.  -- 

Adjoarned  to  8:30  to-morrow  morning. 

THTJRSDAT  MORNING  SESSION. 

President  Rowland  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  the  hour  adjoarned  to. 

Mr.  Darnell.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Wool  Qrowers  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  wait  on  the  officers  of  the  Union  Stock  Yards  and  request  the  building 
of  sheds  for  the  better  accommodation  of  sheep  men.  As  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee I  waited  on  Mr.  Ijams,  and  he  tells  me  what  he  will  do  in  this  communica- 
tion which  I  have.    I  wish  the  Secretary  would  read  it 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  November  28, 1892. 
Cal.  F.  DameUf  Eaq.j  InOanapolis^  Ind.: 

Dbar  Sib — In  answer  to  your  esteemed  favor  of  the  27th  inst.,  you  may  tell 
your  friends  that  I  will  build  the  nheep-house  in  good  shape  just  as  quick  as  I  get 
this  pork  house  off  the  docks. 

You  know  it  was  on  hand  first,  and  has  cost  one-third  or  one-half  more  than 

I  first  figured  on ;  and  the  very  first  thing  I  do  after  that  is  cleaned  up  will  be  to 

build  the  sheep-house,  aud  I  will  put  it  in  the  shape  you  wish.    You  can  rely 

upon  it. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  P.  Ijams, 

President. 

Chas.  F,  Kennedy^  Secretary  Slate  Board  of  Agriculture.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Wool  Growers*  Association — There  are  Rome  matters  which  I  desire  to  present  to 
the  organisation  before  adjournment  The  chief  thing  is  this:  We  think  we  can 
have  these  organizations  meet  during  the  week  of  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  there  would  be  a  benefit  secured  from  that  meeting  to  every 
society  interested.  It  is  not  the  intention  to  have  any  of  those  meetings  conflict 
with  the  Board  meeting,  so  every  man  can  attend  the  State  Board  meeting,  and  get 
rates  on  the  railroads.  The  Central  Traffic  Association  will  not  grant  reduced 
rates  unless  there  are  a  hundred  in  attendance.  All  who  attend  these  meetings 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Suppose  we  convene 
these  meetings  on  Tuesday  morning,  there  are  rooms  in  the  State  House  and  up  in 
town  which,  no  doubt,  could  be  had  in  which  to  hold  all  at  one  time.  All  these 
special  societies  could  get  through  by  Wednesday  noon ;  if  not,  they  oonld  go  on 
until  the  work  is  completed.  The  Swine  Breeders  have  authorized  me  to  issue 
their  call  during  that  week.  If  we  can  get  all  these  associations  to  do  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing,  and  I  am  anxious  to  see  these  organizations  grow.  I  have 
no  direct  interest  as  a  breeder  or  raiser  in  any  of  them,  but  I  am  anxious  to  see 
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them  grow,  and  develop  the  interests  which  thej  represent.  As  a  servant  of  the 
State  fioard  of  Agriculture  I  want  yon  to  feel  free  to  call  on  me.  I  am  an  able- 
bodied  man,  and  every  inch  of  it  is  live  fleah,  and  I  am  working  for  your  interest, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricalture. 

Mr»  C<mffer.  I  heard  this  morning  of  some  complaint  that  tbe  Secretary  had 
changed  the  Wool  Growers  to  come  after  the  Swine  Breeders,  and  we  want  to  know 
whether  we  are  changed  or  not.  If  we  have  no  say  in  this  matter  we  want  to 
know  it. 

The  Chair,    I  think  a  motion  to  change  back  would  be  right. 

Mr,  Darnell,  If  it  were  changed  the  way  the  Secretary  speaks  of  there  would 
he  no  occasion  lor  such  a  motion. 

Air,  BeeUr,  I  am  not  disposed  to  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  all  meet 
at  the  same  time.  My  experience  is  against  it.  I  have  had  some  experience  in  get- 
ting up  meetings  and  I  have  found  where  sevei^al  meetings  are  going  on  at  the  same 
time  the  results  are  not  so  satisfactory.  In  this  case  some  are  interested  in  all  the 
•different  meetings  and  would  be  glad  to  attend  each  one.  You  call  up  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  that  is  considered  the  great  meeting,  and  caps  ail  the  rest. 
Besides,  people  come  here  at  that  time  who  are  interested  in  the  State  Board 
meeting,  and  those  other  meetings  will  not  be  so  well  attended.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  sly  work  in  this  State  Board  business;  some  are  anxioutt  to  be  retained,  or 
others  to  get  on.  For  that  reason  it  would  not  be  best  to  have  the  State  Board 
meeting  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  dictating,  but  I  want  informa- 
tion so  as  to  get  it  correct  on  the  program  when  the  time  comes.  I  realize  that 
some  gentlemen  in  the  sheep  business  are  ako  in  the  cattle  and  swine  business,  but 
in  the  minority,  and  it  was  not  the  intention  to  convene  until  the  State  Board 
fihould  convene.    If  you  think  it  is  against  your  interest  don't  do  it. 

Mr,  BeeUr,  I  believe  the  minority  have  rights  in  this  kind  as  well  as  the 
majority. 

J,  B,  HerkletSf  KnighUtown.  If  I  understand  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
he  is  in  favor  of  holding  these  meetings  at  the  same  time  of  the  State  Board  meet- 
ing. I  would  have  them  in  the  same  week,  but  let  them  come  as  now ;  we  could 
then  attend  the  State  Board  meeting  and  those,  too. 

J,  W,  Robe.  I  think  I  realize  the  advantage  of  having  these  meetings  at  the 
flame  time  to  get  railroad  rates.  Now  whether  we  sacrifice  our  interests  to  get 
rates  is  a  point  to  consider.  The  best  interest  of  the  meeting  would  probably  be 
to  have  them  separate. 

Mr.  Beeler.  I  move  that  our  meeting  next  year  be  held  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day in  January,  commencing  at  1:80  o'clock  p.  m. 

Mr,  Miller,  I  am  interested  in  all  the  industrial  conventions,  and  if  possible 
we  should  hold  the  three  meetings  the  same  week  as  the  State  Board,  by  com- 
mencing Monday  morning  with  the  Shorthorn,  Tuesday  the  Wool  Qrowers  and 
Wednesday  the  Swine  Breeders.  The  State  Board  meeting  might  be  carried  out 
at  the  same  time.  I  think  this  convention  should  concur  in  what  others  do.  The 
49 wine  Breeders  meet  the  same  week  as  the  State  Board. 
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Mr,  Woods,  I  am  a  Swine  Breeder  and  want  to  attend  all  these  farmers'  meet- 
ings. If  we  could  get  them  all  in  one  week,  we  would  get  a  larger  attendance  of 
farmers.    Many  would  like  to  go,  but  would  not  unless  reduced  rates  can  be  had. 

Mr.  GuilHama,  I  believe  we  would  get  a  larger  attendance  and  save  ia  ra^- 
road  faro  a  dollar  per  member  for  several  of  us,  which  would  be  a  little  item.  Bat 
a  larger  attendance  is  what  we  should  work  for. 

Mr,  Kennedy.  I  question  the  propriety  of  calling  any  of  those  meetings  on 
Monday,  unless  those  special  organizations  can  hold  meetings  at  the  same  time. 
There  are  two  or  three  days'  work  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
Unless  yon  can  harmonize  this  to  your  interest  at  the  name  time,  it  is  not  an  ad- 
visable plan.  There  are  gentlemen  living  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  State,  whoae 
counsel  you  would  have,  if  called  as  I  suggested.  The  Swine  Breeders  have  soffit 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  but  mo^t  of  those  who  attend  now  are  from 
the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  near  Indianapolis.  But  if  you  have  them  the 
State  Board  week  the  result  would  be  different. 

Mr.  Thompson.  We  used  to  meet  at  the  same  time  in  the  old  building.  I  do 
not  remember  many  difficulties  about  it;  it  would  be  possible  to  make  such 
arrangement  and  add  to  our  attendance.  I  see  the  point,  however,  which  Mr. 
Beeler  refers  to;  it  makes  considerable  of  log  rolling. 

The  Chair.  The  meeting  of  the  State  Board  is  a  big  thing  of  itself,  they  have 
a  big  program,  and  it  does  appear  to  me  that  either  the  Shorthorn,  Swine  Breeders 
or  Wool  Growers^ have  sufficient  merit  to  claim  one  or  two  days.  I  am  of  opinion 
Mr.  Kennedy's  plan  would  not  be  best.  When  the  Delegate  State  Board  meets 
everybody  io  looking  out  for  a  position,  if  not  for  them<«elves  they  are  looking  for 
a  friend.  I  would  not  like  to  hold  the  meetings  just  then.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  you  can  sit  down  and  obtain  what  you  wish  for  yourself  or  friends.  We 
have  got  to  put  forth  some  effort.  But,  gentlemen,  this  is  in  your  hands,  and 
whatever  is  your  pleasure  do. 

Mr,  Miller.  If  we  do  that,  a  part  of  our  program  might  be  a  part  of  the  Stale 
Board  program,  and  have  a  certain  time  to  introduce  and  read  their  papers. 

Mr.  Howland.  The  State  Board  makes  out  a  program  and  we  work  to  that;  it 
does  not  work  bo  well.  It  would  be  essential  that  the  different  organizations  meet 
with  the  State  Board  and  arrange  a  program,  and  not  leave  the  State  Board  to 
make  it  out ;  if  left  with  the  State  Board  the  Wool  Growers  might  be  left  out.  Wo 
should  have  something  to  say  in  making  the  program. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

Mr.  Higgins.  I  am  interested  in  this  meeting  and  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  meet  the  same  week  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  they  could  attend  a 
part  if  not  all  in  full.  I  therefore  move  that  we  meet  on  Thursday  of  the  week  of 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  1 :30  P.  M. 

Mr.  Kennedy.  The  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  as  provided  by  law^  will  havo 
to  convene  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January.  It  might  meet  and  then  adjourn  ; 
that  would  comply  with  the  law ;  if  it  would  be  any  convenience  to  the  organixa^ 
tions  it  can  be  got  through  in  that  way.  It  would  seem  to  me  a  good  plan  for  this 
Association  to  confer  with  the  State  Board  to  arrange  a  program  as  has  been  sag- 
gesied.    I  think  such  a  course  would  work  harmoniously,  but  I  am  nbt  prepared  to 
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say  JDst  when  the  State  Board  will  arrange  that  and  can  not  eay  that  thej  will  do 
JQBt  as  I  haye  indicated.  i 

Mr,  Bobe,    Leave  it  with  the  Executive  Committee. 

I^-qfesaor  BeU,  I  move  to  amend  the  motion  by  leaving  this  with  the  Ezecn- 
tive  Committee  to  select  the  day  and  time. 

The  motion  carried  as  amended. 

Mr.  Skinner  from  the  Committee  on  Expert  Judges  reported  as  follows :     ' 

Uriah  Privett,  Greensbarg;  J.  L.  Thompson,  Marion  ;  Samuel  Rousch,  War- 
ran  ;  Cal.  Darnell)  Indianapolis ;  J.  L.  Tomilson,  Fairland ;  J.  B.  Herklesa, 
S^nightstown ;  T.  C.  Phelps,  Greensboro;  I.  J.  Williams,  Muncie. 

Committee :    L.  B.  Skinner,  Uriah  Privett,  Marion  Williams. 

L,  B  ^ikinner,  I  move  that  our  Secretary  furnish  the  Secretary  of  the  Ohio, 
Illinois,  St.  Louis,  Michigan  and  the  World's  Fair  a  copy  of  this  list  of  experts. 

Mr,  Thompson.  I  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  that  far.  They  will  not 
pay  any  attention  to  it    All  they  pay  any  attention  to  is  the  Register  Association. 

Mr.  Conger.  His  objection  is  not  worth  anything.  I  think  the  suggestion 
ahonld  go  on ;  they  have  to  have  judges  and  plenty  of  them. 

The  Chair.    We  have  plenty  of  good  men  and  let  it  go  on. 

Motion  adopted. 

ROOT  CULTURE  FOR  SHEEP. 


BY  MABION   WILLIAICS. 


We  have  been  raising  mangels  and  beets  for  feeding  purposes  for  seven  or 
•Jght  yearly  and  found  them  a  success;  and  are  a  good  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock. 

There  is  an  art  in  growing  roots  like  growing  any  other  crops,  and  the  best 
way  to  learn  is  to  beffin  and  study  the  problem. 

Mangels  or  sugar  beets  do  not  require  any  particular  kind  of  soil,  and  a  land 
that  will  produce  a  good  crop  of  corn,  potatoes  or  wheat,  will  grow  a  fare  crop  of 
beets. 

The  deeper  the  soil  is,  the  better  and  the  freer  the  land  is  from  weeds,  the 
easier  cultivated. 

Clover  is  the  best  preceding  crop  to  follow  with  beets  and  should  be 
UuHTOughly  plowed  late  in  the  fall  or  early  spring;  but  before  plowing  the  land 
alionld  be  well  covered  with  manure  or  top  dressed  after  plowing. 

Let  the  land  lay  after  plowing  until  time  for  planting. 

The  first  thing  is  to  thoroughly  stir  the  land,  then  harrow  and  drag  until  it  is 
mellow  and  free  from  clods. 

We  have  planted  beets  at  different  times  from  April  20,  and  as  late  as  June 
10,  with  good  results. 

The  eondition  of  the  soil,  kind  of  season  and  when  we  want  them  for  feeding 
governs  the  planting. 
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It  is  better  to  delay  planting  a  couple  of  weeks  sometimea,  and  kill  aa  macj^ 
weeds  as  possible  before  planting.  Every  crop  of  weeds  70a  destroy  before  plant- 
ing, yon  are  that  much  ahead. 

Oar  time  for  planting  for  winter  feeding  is  about  May  10,  or  earlier,  as  it 
gives  them  a  fair  chance  with  the  weeds. 

We  have  raised  tome  good  beets  from  late  planting,  but  the  weeds  are  harder 
to  control  and  the  young  plants  are  too  tender  to  stand  the  drought. 

After  the  soil  is  prepared  for  planting  we  use  a  light  marker  for  marking  oat 
the  land,  just  making  a  small  mark  that  may  be  seen  to  run  the  drill  by,  using  a 
garden  seed  drill. 

We  have  tried  several  different  kinds  of  mangels,  and  prefer  the  Yellow  Globe^ 
planting  five  or  six  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

We  have  tried  them  in  rows  from  sixteen  to  thirty  inches  apart,  and  found 
sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  the  most  convenient  for  hand  culture,  but  as  we  use  a 
small  horse  for  a  part  of  the  culture,  we  plant  them  twenty-four  or  twenty-six 
inches  apart. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  show  enough  to  follow  the  rows,  we  run  through  them 
with  a  Planet,  Jr.,  hand  plow,  cutting  as  close  to  the  plants  as  possible,  loosening  up 
the  poil  and  killing  all  the  weeds  that  may  have  come  up,  and  in  a  few  days  the 
plowing  is  repeated. 

We  plow  them  with  a  little  cultivator  and  horse  as  soon  as  they  are  large 
enough  to  permit,  followed  by  a  man  with  a  broad  hoe,  cutting  out  the  weeds  and 
beets  in  the  rows,  leaving  the  beets  in  bunches  8  to  14  inches  apart,  and  as  few 
plants  as  possible  in  a  bunch. 

In  a  few  days  they  are  plowed  again  and  thinned  to  a  single  plant  in  a  place 
fiom  8  to  14  inches  apart. 

After  the  leaves  cover  the  ground  culture  may  be  suspended  if  the  land  is  free 
from  weed?,  but  if  not  the  work  is  not  complete  and  should  be  completed. 

Nothing  further  is  required  until  freezing  weather  approaches,  before  which 
they  must  be  harvested.  When  we  pit  them  in  the  patch  we  use  a  flat  bottomed 
sled  or  boat  with  gravel  bottom,  on  driving  along  the  rows  topping  and  throwing 
them  into  the  sled. 

The  topping  is  done  by  pulling  the  beet  up  with  one  hand  by  the  top,  catchiog 
the  beet  in  the  other  and  twisting  the  top  off,  which  is  easily  and  quickly  done^ 
throwing  it  into  the  sled. 

For  immediate  use  a  few  are  stored  in  cellar  and  barn,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
is  put  in  pits,  from  40  to  100  bushels  in  a  pit,  covering  them  as  you  would  potatoes. 

For  feeding  ewe  lambs  they  are  run  through  the  cutter. 

For  feeding  ewes  before  lambing,  the  whole  beet  in  troughs  or  on  the  sod  when 
it  is  good  weather. 

After  lambing  they  are  run  through  the  cutter  and  mixed  with  cut  hay  and 
bran  after  the  grain  ration  ha^  been  fed. 

They  are  a  grand  feed  for  ewes  sucking  lambs,  increasing  the  flow  of  milk 
greatly,  and  you  would  be  surprised  to  pee  the  young  lambs  eating  betrtn  so  young. 
The  EogliHh  and  Canadian  farmers  and  stock  raisers,  in  the  matter  of  feeding  cat- 
tle and  sheep  have  led  us,  and  their  maintenance  has  been  roots.    A  great  manj^ 
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of  them  paying  more  rent  per  acre  every  year  than  it  would  take  to  buy  Bome 
number  of  acres  of  good  farm*  land  in  tbb  country. 

Every  old  exhibitor  knows  he  can  not  put  his  animals  in  the  best  form  upon 
Indian  corn  and  hay  in  its  dry  form  and  compete  with  the  man  that  feeds  roots  and 
•other  green  feeds  with  the  dry  feed. 

And  the  combinations  of  feed  which  make  the  best  show  animal  surely  would 
make  a  good  farm  animal  and  also  one  for  the  butcher. 

The  people  are  taking  very  rapidly  with  the  mutton  breeds,  and  thousands  of 
farmers  are  getting  a  few  sheep  that  have  not  kept  sheep  before. 

There  will  be  a  great  change  in  the  class  of  sheep  kept,  and  with  the  high 
pric<>8  good  mutton  has  been  selliog  for,  sheep  would  be  more  profitable,  if  they  wore 
-hair  inntead  of  their  beautiful  fleece,  than  cattle  are.  But  a  great  many  men  have  in- 
herited the  idea  that  sheep  live  on  very  little,  and  a  run  to  a  straw  stack  in  winter 
and  a  brush  pasture  in  summer  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

If  they  keep  those  sheep  in  the  fine  form  they  came  to  them  in,  they  must  not 
shut  their  eyes  and  turn  their  backs  upon  the  practices  that  brought  them  to  their 
high  state  of  development. 

They  must  get  down  to  the  matter  in  earnest  or  disappointment  will  be  the  re- 
sult of  their  neglect.  Anything  that  is  worth  feeding  is  worth  feeding  well.  We 
are  all  handling  sheep  for  a  purpose;  that  is,  the  profit. 

And  to  make  sheep  raising  most  profitable  we  must  produce  animals  that  will 
sell  for  the  most  money,  with  the  quickest  returns  and  greatest  gain  to  amount  of 
feed  consumed,  with  greatest  profits. 

Therefore  we  must  feed  the  food  to  do  this,  and  with  corn,  oats,  bran,  oil  meal, 
roots  and  clover  hay  we  have  a  complete  ration  at  hand,  and  a  good  one.  You  can 
well  afford  to  do  without  any  one  or  two  of  them  and  have,  a  good  ration  left  bet- 
ter than  yon  can  roots  and  clover  hay. 

Every  farmer  should  grow  a  few  mangels  for  his  ewes  and  lambs  and  milk  cows, 
as  there  is  nothing  that  takes  their  place. 


BAPB  FOR  SHEEP. 

We  have  grown  rape  and  fed  in  the  stables  during  the  summer  and  the  sheep 
seem  to  like  it. 

We  sowed  it  broadcast  and  in  drills.     The  drilU  seemed  to  do  best. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  writing  upon  its  culture  and  use,  and  may  be  true. 

They  all  seem  to  think  the  proper  time  of  sowing  to  be  the  latter  part  of  June. 

We  have  sown  in  April,  May,  June  and  July,  and  find  that  the  late  sowing  is 
uselefB  as  the  dry  weather  killn  it. 

As  to  pasturing,  it  is  a  little  dangerous  as  it  is  liable  to  cause  bloating  if  there 
18  any  dew  or  rain  upon  it. 
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DISCUSSION. 

The  Chair.    The  paper  is  open  for  discaseion. 

Mr,  Harshharger,    I  wish  to  know  how  many  bushels  he  can  raise  to  the  acve. 

Mr,  WiUiams,  A  fair  crop  would  be  five  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  It  de- 
pends on  the  ground. 

The  Chair.    Three  hundred  would  pay. 

Mr,  WiUiama.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Maze.  What  do  they  cost  an  acre  to  raise  ?  That  is  an  important  featare 
in  raising  this  crop. 

Mr,  WUltams.  The  labor  compares  with  that  of  raising  an  acre  of  com  on 
fair  land.  You  don't  want  land  full  of  weeds.  Clover  sod  is  best.  One  acre  of 
beets  is  worth  ten  acres  of  corn.    In  feeding,  mix  them  with  corn. 

Mr.  Beeler.    Do  you  drill ;  and  how  thick  ? 

Mr,  Williams.  Yes,  sir.  I  make  my  rows  two  feet  apart  It  is  not  beet  to 
thin  them  down  too  thin.  If  thinned  to  siugle  plant  the  sun  is  liable  to  "kill  them. 
Have  them  in  rows  and  plow  them ;  it  saves  the  expense  of  hoeing. 

Prof.  BeU.    If  you  thin  out,  how  thick  ? 

Mr.  WiUiams.    From  eight  to  ten  inches  apart. 

Mr.  Miller.    Do  you  ever  experience  any  injury  frotn  heavy  rains? 

Mr.  Williams.    That  is  the  wortit  thing. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  are  tender,  like  a  young  cane  plant,  but  after  they  get 
started  they  grow  rapidly. 

Prof.  Bell,    How  many  pounds  of  seed  does  it  require  to  the  acre? 

Mr,  Williams.    Five  or  six  pounds.    The  seed  are  cheap. 

Mr,  Beeler.    Do  you  have  experience  with  rape  ? 

Mr,  Williams,  Yes,  sir ;  we  feed  that  in  the  barn  mostly,  bat  sometimes  on  the 
grass.  It  is  dangerous  to  feed  while  the  dew  is  on ;  ii  is  worse  than  clover.  Yoo 
can  feed  clover  to  better  advantage  than  rape. 

Mr,  Hull.    Do  you  try  for  winter  pasture? 

Mr,  WiUiams.    The  frost  seems  to  kill  it  for  us. 

Mr.  Howland.    Frost  will  kill  rape. 

Mr,  Williams,  In  Canada  they  recommend  late  sowing.  That  was  the  first  of 
July.  The  June  sowing  did  not  amount  to  much.  We  sow  early.  It  won't  do  to 
sow  late. 

Mr,  Hull,  It  is  not  a  successful  feed  for  winter.  The  seedmen  don't  sell  mack 
seed.    In  England  they  raise  considerable  of  it. 

Mr.  Williams.     What  we  call  kale  here  is  what  they  call  rape  in  England. 

KILLING  WEEDS  WITH  SHEEP. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  HarsKbar^er.  I  have  taken  up  too  much  time  already.  We  are  heie  «s 
brother  farmers.  This  question  of  cleaning  our  farms  of  noxious  weeds  is  an  iaa- 
portant  theme  as  well  as  grazing.  I  unfortunately  bought  a  farm,  in  1842^  thai 
was  covered  with  the  worst  growth  of  iron- weed  I  ever  saw.    There  were  four  or 
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£▼6  acree  in  the  bottom  of  the  creek  the  froi«t  had  bit  down,  and  jou  could  not  see 
a  cow  ten  feet  from  joa.  A  number  of  farmers  said  mj  head  would  be  cold  before 
I  ^ot  rid  of  them.  I  mowed  them  down,  turned  sheep  on  them  in  the  spring  when 
tbej  came  up,  and  I  fought  them  for  fifteen  years,  and  now  there  is  nut  a  w^d.  In 
fiye  years  I  quit  mowing  them  and  let  the  sheep  take  them,  and  now  1  can't  find  an 
iron-weed  on  seven  hundred  acres  of  land.  We  have  much  rag- weed  coming  up 
erery where  in  our  corn  and  other  fields.  In  our  meadows  we  have  white  blossom. 
Turn  them  in  there;  they  will  eat  that  down  and  not  hurt  the  timothy.  If  your 
sheep  are  a  mixture  of  Shropshire  and  Cotswold  and  a  little  French  Merino  and 
Oxford,  they  will  eat  the  weeds  right  down.  Don't  palt  them,  but  turn  them  in  at 
the  right  time  of  year.  If  the  grass  is  four  or  five  inches  high  they  will  eat  the 
weeds.  You  can  kill  out  anything,  muUen,  thistle,  and  even  jimpson.  If  you  turn 
the  sheep  out  in  the  winter  they  will  go  around  and  nip  the  seed  off  the  weeds. 
They  will  eat  the  seed  of  the  jimpson,  but  not  the  leaf.  They  are  the  best  scaven- 
^rs  we  can  get.  Before  I  got  the  sheep  started  on  those  weeds  I  paid  as  much  as 
forty  dollars  a  year  for  mowing  weeds,  and  since  I  put  sheep  on  I  don't  pay  over 
five  dollars.  I  don't  allow  any  wetds  to  grow  in  the  fence  corners,  as  it  will  rot 
down  a  fence  in  seven  or  eight  years. 

Mr,  Robe,    How  close  pasturing  does  it  require  to  kill  them  out? 

Mr.  Earahbarger,  They  can  eat  all,  but  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  grass. 
Sometimes  you  have  to  turn  in  a  big  flock  if  you  conquer  them.  Senator  Mount 
of  our  county  bought  forty  acres  covered  with  weeds  and  in  three  years  there  was 
not  a  weed  there.  Leaves  are  the  lungs  of  plants,  and  if  you  take  the  leaves  off 
of  briars  you  can  kill  them  and  you  can  do  this  by  grazing  them  down.  You  can 
kill  the  iron  weed  with  a  small  bunch  of  sheep. 

Mr.  J.  12.  lonUinson,  I  cleared  forty  acres  of  wood  pasture  of  iron  weed  with 
fliheep  fifteen  years  ago;  they  were  growing  Mtrong — high  enough  to  hide  a  cow. 
But  my  experience  is  they  have  to  be  almost  starved  before  they  will  eat  weeds.  I 
killed  those  weeds  out  in  three  or  four  years,  but  in  later  years  they  have  better 
pasture  and  the  weeds  are  starting  again.     I  shall  have  to  put  on  sheep  again. 

Mr.  Beeler,  I  have  had  some  experience  in  killing  weeds  with  sheep.  I  have 
kad  no  difficulty  in  destioying  them  in  a  few  times  and  plenty  of  other  grass.  If 
the  grass  is  six  inches  high  I  think  they  will  eat  the  weeds. 

WHAT  CONSTITUTES  AN  EXPERT  JUDGE  OF  SHEEP. 


BY   J.   R.   T0MLIN80N. 


The  first  requisite  of  a  Judge  should  be  of  his  heart,  not  of  his  head.  He 
flhoold  be  an  honest  man— a  man  whone  i'ltet^rlty  is  unimpeHchable.  The  men 
who  exhibit  stock  at  fairs  are  worthy  of  fair  treatment  at  the  hands  of  honest 
jndges.  He  should  also  be  a  cool  headed  mnn^  n'*t  e-isily  disconcerted  nor  diverted 
from  the  moet  important  points  he  is  to  consider.  He  should  aNo  have  the  good 
to  tie  himself  to  the  acknowledged  main  features  of  excellence  and  not  give 
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overdue  attentioa  to  minor  qoalities.  Again,  be  should  be  prompt,  baying  culti<^ 
Tate<l  tbe  babit  of  a  quick  and  comprebenaive  view  of  tbe  Rtock  before  bim.  Tbe 
trained  and  skilled  surgeon  knows  instantly  wbere  to  apply  tbe  knife.  So  will  an 
all-round  competent  judge  know  promptly  wbere  to  award  tbe  bonors. 

In  tbe  second  place  be  ^bould  be  a  practical  man.  Books,  stock  journals  and 
convereation  will  prepare  no  man  to  judge  sbeep.  He  ougbt  to  be  a  man  wbo  bat 
bred  and  bandied  sheep.  A  sailor  wrote  a  book  called  "  Three  Years  Before  the 
Mast."  Some  one  said  that  author  knew  what  was  before  tbe  mast  for  be  had  been 
there.  So  we  should  say  a  competent  and  ready  judge  should  come  from  tbe  pas- 
ture land,  the  feeding  nbed,  the  shearing  table  and  tbe  meat  market.  Webster  de- 
fines an  expert  as  one  taught  by  upe,  practice  or  experience. 

In  tbe  third  place  it  b  necessary  for  a  judge  to  be  familiar  with  what  are 
known  as  the  exhibitor's  art«,  especially  with  tbe  bhears.  For  instance,  stubble 
shearing  may  deceive  the  inexperienced.  The  crooked  back  may  be  made  straight ; 
if  it  is  down  it  iH  sheared  up,  if  it  is  up  it  is  sheared  down,  etc. 

Fourth,  it  is  necessary  to  acquire  a  habit  of  determining  relative  qualities  by 
comparison.  The  work  of  a  judge  is  often  made  easier  and  more  satisfactory  to 
himself  by  placing  two  or  more  sheep  side  by  side.  By  this  means  be  can  weigh 
the  good  and  bad  points  of  each  and  see  which  has  the  preponderance  of  ezoeilence. 
For  instance,  one  may  be  deep  and  thick  through  tbe  heart  indicating  a  ragged 
constitution,  another  light  around  the  heart.  One  may  be  broad  on  the  back, 
with  broad,  strong  loins,  another  fish  backed.  One  may  be  well  up  on  its  feet,  an- 
other down.  One  may  have  full  fleece  with  all  required  parts  covered,  another 
may  be  deficient  in  wool.  One  may  have  lustrous,  healiby  fibre  in  the  wool,  an- 
other m»y  have  dead,  matted  or  coarse  wool. 

Tbe  thought  just  presented  suggests  that  a  judge  should  have  in  mind  an  ideal 
sbeep  of  the  breed  on  exhibition.  To  do  this  he  must  acquire  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  different  breeds.  Now,  with  this  idea  in  mind,  be  readily  grades  the  qual- 
ities of  tbe  animals  before  bim.  He  will  find*  none  perfect,  but  wil)  discover  tbe 
one  nearest  perfection.  If  desired,  he  should  at  all  times  give  tbe  reason  for  bis 
decisions  in  tbe  show  ring.  After  all  his  thorough,  conscientious  and  patient  ef> 
forts  have  been  made,  there  will  be  cases  in  which  the  show  is  very  close  and  others 
as  competent  as  he,  may  differ  from  bim.  Moreover  be  may  make  an  occasional 
mistake  and  will  need  the  considerate  good  will  of  tbe  exhibitor. 

DISCUaBIOK. 

/.  W.  Robe,  1  have  an  idea  of  educating  expert  judges.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  really  worth  consideration,  but  if  we  could  have  a  committee  or  a  few^ 
men  from  tbe  Association  to  examine  the  sheep  in  the  ring  at  tbe  State  Fair,  either 
before  or  after  the  show  for  the  exhibitors,  and  if  practical  this  Association  should 
go  into  such  an  arrangement  at  the  close  of  the  Fair  and  educate  a  few  men  of  that 
kind  to  help  to  get  good  judges,  and  would  be  some  service  to  the  fair  manageni| 
perhaps. 

Mr.  OuiUiama.  1  think  tbe  paper  should  not  pass  without  something  aaid  oik 
it.    It  was  a  first-class  paper  and  we  should  take  notice  of  ii. 
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IS  THE  SHEPHEED  OR  COLLIE  DOG  OF  ANY  SERVICE  TO  SHEEP 

HUSBANDRY? 


BY  C.  F.  DARNELL. 


Jfr.  PretidttU  and  Oendemen  of  the  Indiana  Wool  Orowert^  Association  : 

1  was  notified  some  time  ago  by  our  worthy  Secretary  that  I  had  been  selected 
to  write  a  paper  upon  the  Shepherd  or  Scotch  Collie  dog ;  of  what  service,  if  any, 
in  sheep  husbandry. 

My  oyrn  experience  with  a  Scotch  Collie  of  tlie  silver  grey  breed  was  only 
limited.  I  was  the  happy  owner  of  one  of  the  above  named  breed,  imported  from 
Scotland  in  1878.  I  got  her  in  Canada  when  she  was  four  months  old.  When  a 
year  old  she  was  almost  as  intelligent  as  a  man  and  of  more  service  thati  a  hand 
on  a  farm  in  handling  stock  of  all  kinds.  Her  name  was  Loll.  All  you  had  to  do 
when  the  time  came  to  gather  the  stock  in  was  to  say,  *'  Loll,  go  and  bring  the 
horses,  sheep  or  cattle."  The  work  was  done.  If  you  only  wanCied  the  sheep,  which 
was  in  pasture  with  horses  and  cattle,  she  would  bring  the  sheep  and  leave  the 
balance.  She  had  learned  the  names  of  the  horses  and  cattle  and  would  single 
them  out. 

To  show  how  true  she  was  to  her  calling,  one  of  the  hands  went  to  the  field 
one  morning  to  plow  com  and  this  dog  went  with  him,  which  was  about  one 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house.  When  ready  to  go  to  work  he  pulled  off  his 
coat  and  throwing  it  on  the  ground  said,  "  Loll,  watch  that.''  He  ploughed  on 
until  noon  and  then  went  to  the  house,  not  taking  his  coat.  Not  needing  the  dog 
she  was  not  missed  until  night,  when  he  called  her,  but  got  no  response.  He  had 
to  go  and  bring  the  stock  to  the  fold  himself,  a  distance  of  one  half  mile.  The 
next  morning  when  I  went  to  the  farm  I  was  informed  that  Loll  was  gone  and 
could  not  be  found.  I  said  that  I  would  rather  lose  any  hand  on  the  farm  than 
her.  I  spent  that  day  hunting  and  inquiring  for  her.  I  advertised  and  offered  a 
large  reward  for  her  return — a  reward  larger  than  some  men  would  offer  for  a 
stolen  horse.  The  next  morning  when  I  returned  to  the  farm  I  was  informed,  to 
my  great  surprise,  that  Loll  had  been  found  about  4  o'clock  that  morning.  The 
man  who  lived  on  the  farm  was  awakened  by  his  wife,  who  said,  **  I  hear  Loll 
barking  and  howling."  He  arose  and  dressed  himself  and  went  out  and  knew  her 
voice.  He  called  her,  but  she  did  not  come.  He  went  in  the  direction  of  the 
barking,  and  to  his  surprise  he  found  her.  She  then  refused  to  go  until  he  picked 
up  the  old  coat  Then  she  ppsed  away  for  the  house  to  get  some  food  and  water, 
for  she  was  famishing.  She  was  like  the  boy  who  stood  on  the  burning  deck — 
would  perish  and  die  rather  than  disobey. 

On  another  occasion,  when  the '  corn  was  in  "  roasting  ear,"  between  1  and  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  there  came  up  a  very  hard  thunder  storm.  The  wind 
commenced  blowing,  and  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Just  one-half  mile  a  little  north- 
west of  the  house  the  fence  was  blown  down;  and  the  horses,  cattle  and  hogs  of  an 
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adjoining  neighbor's  farm  got  into  my  cornfield,  and,  to  the  surprise  of  all  who 
saw  it,  Loll  had  gone  oat  that  dark  and  stormy  night  to  the  break  in  the  fence  and 
had  all  the  horses,  cattle  and  hog>4  corraled  in  one  comer  of  the  field,  and  held 
them  there  until  morning,  and  notified  the  man  on  the  farm  by  barking.  He  went 
out  and  found  she  had  them  all  safely  corraled,  and  she  had  tread  a  complete 
quarter  circle  in  her  guard  duty.  As  to  the  loss  in  com,  I  don't  think  there  was 
one  bushel  all  told. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Peters,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  on  his  return  from  Europe  a  few  years  ago, 
brought  over  a  Drover  and  Collie  dog.  His  testimony  as  to  their  extraordinary 
value  will  be  found  in  the  American  Agriculturist,  vol.  3,  page  76. 

Mr.  Hogg  says  that  a  single  shepherd  and  his  dog  will  accomplish  more  in 
gathering  a  flock  of  sheep  from  a  highland  farm  than  twenty  shepherds  could  do 
without  dogs.  Neither  hunger,  fatigue,  or  the  worst  treatment,  will  drive  him 
from  his  master's  side,  and  will  stay  with  him  through  all  danger  and  hardship 
without,  a  murmur.  The  same  well-known  writer,  in  a  letter  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  gives  a  most  glowing  deBcription  of  the  qualities  of  his  Coltie  "Juno." 
One  night  a  flock  of  lambs  under  his  care  frightened  at  something,  made  what  we 
call  a  stampede,  scattering  over  the  hills  in  several  different  bodies.  **Juno,"iez- 
claimed  Mr.  Hogg  in  despair,  "  they  are  gone."  The  dog  dashed  ofif  through  the 
darkness.  After  spending,  with  his  assistants,  the  whole  night  in  a  fruitless 
search  after  the  fugitives,  Mr.  Hogg  commenced  his  return  to  his  master's  house. 
Coming  to  a  deep  ravine,  they  found  Juno  in  charjie,  as  they  at  first  suppo^d,  of 
one  of  the  scattered  flock,  but  what  was  their  joyful  surprise  to  find  that  not  a 
lamb  of  the  whole  flock  was  missing. 

The  following  account  of  these  noble  dogs  appears  in  a  communication  from 
Mr.  J.  H.  Lyman,  in  the  third  volume  of  The  American  Agriculturist.  He  is  only 
to  be  found  in  the  sheep  raising  districts  of  New  Mexico.  I  have  often  thought 
when  observing  the  sagacity  of  this  wonderful  animal  that  if  very  many  of  the 
human  race  possessed  one-half  the  power  of  instinctive  reasoning,  which  seems  to 
be  the  gift  of  these  animals,  that  it  would  be  far  better  for  themselves  and  for 
their  fellow  creatures.  The  peculiar  education  of  these  dogs  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  interesting  steps  pursued  by  the  shepherd.  His  method  is  to  seleot 
from  a  litter  of  puppies  a  few  of  the  healthiest  and  finest  lo  king  and  to  put  them 
to  a  suckling  ewe,  first  depriving  her  of  her  own  lamb.  By  force  as  well  as  from  a 
natural  desire  she  has  to  be  relieved  of  the  contents  of  her  uddt^r.  She  soon  learns 
to  look  upon  the  little  interlopers  with  all  the  affection  she  would  manifest  for 
her  own  natural  offspring.  For  the  first  few  days  the  puppies  are  kept  in  the  hut. 
The  ewe  suckling  them  morning  and  evening  only,  but  gradually  as  she  bt^come8 
accustomed  to  their  sight  she  is  allowed  to  run  in  a  small  enclosure  with  them 
UHtil  she  becomes  so  perfectly  familiar  with  their  appearance  as  to  take  the  entire 
charge  of  them.  After  this  they  are  folded  with  the  whole  flock  for  a  fortnight  or 
so.  They  then  run  about  during  the  day  with  the  flock,  which  after  a  while  be- 
come so  accuHtomed  to  them  as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  them  from  other  dogs, 
even  from  those  of  the  same  litter  which  have  not  been  nursed  among  them. 
After  the  puppie<)  are  weaned,  they  never  leave  the  particular  drove  among  which 
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they  have  been  reared.  Upon  one  occasion  the  shepherd  had  to  return  to  the  vil- 
lage for  a  few  days,  having  perfect  confidence  in  the  ability  of  his  dog  to  look 
after  the  flock  during  his  absence,  bnt  with  a  strange  want  of  foresight  as  to  the 
provision  of  the  dog  for  his  food.  Upon  his  return  to  the  flock  he  found  it  several 
miles  from  where  he  left  it,  but  on  the  road  leading  to  the  village,  and  the  poor 
faithful  dog  in  the  agonies  of  death,  dying  of  starvation,  even  in  the  midst  of 
plenty ;  yet  the  flock  had  not  been  harmed  by  him. 

In  the  above  instance  the  starving  dog  could  have  helped  himself  to  one  of 
his  little  brother  lambs,  or  could  have  deserted  the  sheep  and  very  soon  have 
reached  the  settlement  where  there  was  food  for  him.  But  faithful  even  unto 
death  he  would  neither  leave  nor  molest  them,  but  followed  the  promptings  of  his 
instinct  to  lead  them  on  to  the  settlement.  Their  unconsciousness  of  his  wants 
and  slow  motions  in  traveling  were  too  much  for  his  exhausting  strength. 

I  very  much  doubt  if  there  are  Shepherd  dogs  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
except  Spain,  equal  to  those  of  New  Mexico  in  value.  A  pair  of  them  will  easily 
kill  a  wolf  or  a  sheep  killing  dog  that  dare  molest  their  flocks. 

Then  in  conclusiou,  would  it  not  be  well  for  sheep  husbandry  to  secure  some 
of  the  pure  bred  dogs  of  the  above  breed,  to  be  placed  upon  yoar  farms.  They  are 
not  only  good  for  sheep,  but  all  kinds  of  stock.  Once  the  owner  of  one,  you  will 
never  part  with  it. 

DISCUSSION. 

illr.  Skinner.  We  have  wondered  what  to  do  with  the  dog.  I  think  when  Mr. 
Darnell's  idea  comes  into  practice  all  the  dogs  will  be  eaten  up.  [Laughter.] 
The  Shepherd  dog  kills  sheep  as  well  as  any  other. 

Mr.  Darnell.  The  Shepherd  dog  we  have  in  this  country  is  a  mongrel,  but  the 
pure  Scotch  Collie  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Taylor.  The  Shepherd  dog  is  all  right  if  trained  right,  but  if  not  it  is  the 
worst  sheep  killing  dog  we  have. 

Mr.  OuUliams.  Does  Mr.  Darnell  think  it  is  profltable  for  us  farmers  to  buy 
and  train  it?    Is  it  possible  to  do  it? 

Mr.  DamelL  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  If  you  get  a  pure  breed  they  are  not  only  good 
for  sheep;  but  all  kinds  of  stock  on  the  farm.  At  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  there  was 
a  great  prize  offered  for  the  best  trained  sheep  dog.  They  learn  all  the  names  of 
the  stock  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  OuiUiamg.  Perhaps  the  trouble  with  us  is  we  don't  have  the  pure  blood. 
I  have  not  had  experience  with  pure  blood. 

Mr.  PrivetL  1  have  had  some  experience  with  Shepherd  dogs  for  ten  years, 
imported  pure  blood,  and  never  had  a  sheep  killed  with  a  thoroughbred  dog.  As 
to  driving  sheep  and  protecting  them  I  teach  the  dog  to  follow  behind.  When  he 
comes  to  the  sheep  he  gets  behind  and  does  not  trouble.  We  should  train  the  dog 
to  follow  behind. 

Mr,  Dye,  I  have  had  some  experience  in  the  Shepherd  dog  business,  and  I 
know  in  our  county  they  are  cried  down  as  sheep  killers.  We  have  had  a  few 
thoroughbred  dogs  and  have  one  now.    I  have  raised  two  dogs  and  trained,  or 
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rather  tried  to  train,  three  hoyti.  My  experience  w  it  is  easier  to  train  a  dog  and 
can  depend  on  them  more  than  on  the  boys.  A  dog  of  this  strain,  if  proper  care 
is  taken  of  them,  may  be  taught  much  that  would  be  useful  to  the  stock  raiser. 
However,  they  are  easily  spoiled  in  training.  I  am  not  much  of  a  friend  to  any 
other  kind  of  a  dog. 

Mr,  Skinner,  I  will  say  that  I  owned  one  once  that  I  would  not  take  a  hun- 
dred dollars  for,  and  have  tried  to  get  one  since,  but  have  not  succeeded,  so  I  have 
given  up  the  Shepherd  dog  business. 

Mr,  Higgins,  My  experience  is  when  I  first  went  to  housekeeping  a  friend 
sent  me  a  bitch.  She  would  do  anything  I  wanted  her  to  do ;  could  send  her  after 
the  horses  or  cows  and  she  would  bring  the  ones  X  wanted  and  leave  the  others.  I 
sent  her  off  and  bred  her  to  a  thoroughbred  Shepheid  dog,  and  the  worst  sheep 
killing  dogs  I  ever  kne^  were  those  I  got  from  her.  I  think  I  have  lost  many 
pounds  off  my  stock  by  keeping  dogs  by  their  running  of  them. 

Mr.  Hiram  Howland,  from  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Beeolutions,  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing report : 

Resolved,  That  the  Indiana  Wool  Growers'  Association  earnestly  protest 
against  any  action  of  Congress  to  repeal  said  act,  or  to  make  any  modification  of 
the  same  whereby  foreign  wools  shall  be  admitted  into  our  markets  on  terms  more 
favorable  to  the  importer  than  are  provided  by  the  present  law,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

First.  We  fully  concur  in  the  truth  of  the  statement  of  the  Democratic  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  StatiPtics  in  his  special  report,  made  in  1887  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  on  wool,  found  on  page  46  of  said  report,  wherein  he  says :  *'  It  is 
idle  to  talk  about  raising  sheep  in  this  country  to  compete  with  South  Africa,  the 
Platte  country  or  Australia,''  and  we  further  agree  with  him  that  the  reasons  are 
as  herein  stated  :  That  in  South  Africa,  Australia  and  South  America  the  laborers 
are,  at  bc^t,  semi- barbarous,  or  pagans,  which,  coupled  with  the  immense  plains  of 
cheap  lands  on  which  wool  is  produced,  successful  competition  by  the  American 
farmer  is  impossible.  Hence,  we  protest  against  the  Qovernment  e^^tabli-hing  a 
policy  that  shall  degrade  the  American  husbandmen,  flock*owners  and  agricultur- 
ists  generally  to  the  level  of  the  class  of  laborers  named  in  the  report,  or  compel 
them  to  abandon  sheep  husbandry  in  this  country. 

decond.  The  duties  on  foreign  wool,  established  by  the  tariff  of  189^,  have 
given  a  stimulus  to  the  wool  industry  and  an  encouragement  to  farmers  generally 
to  engage  in  nheep  husbandry  to  an  extent  never  witnessed  in  this  country  before. 
To  destroy  the  protection  afforded  that  great  industry  by  rt'pealing  the  law  would 
be  to  strike  down,  at  one  blow,  ofie  of  the  largest  and  most  rapidly  growing  in- 
dustries of  the  husbandman,  without  benefit  to  any  one  except  the  foreign  wool- 
grower  and  the  importer  of  his  products. 

Third.  If  this  great  interest  of  the  agriculturist  is  destroyed  in  this  country 
by  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  protects  it,  forcing  it  into  a  ruinous  competition 
with  the  wool  produced  by  the  underpaid  labor  of  barbarians  and  peons  on  the 
cheap  lands  of  foreign  countries,  it  will  compel  him  to  pursue  a  line  of  husbandry, 
in  order  to  earn  a  livelihood,  more  exhaustive  of  the  productive  qualities  of  hit 
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■oil|  and  deprive  him  of  the  least  expensive  means  of  maintaining  its  fertility  now 
known  to  him. 

Fourth,  It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  no  well-informed  and  candid  man  will 
have  the  hardihood  to  controvert  that  all  the  staple  woolen  goods,  and  most  of  the 
fancy  goods,  may  now  be  obtained  in  the  greatest  abundance  at  a  cost  to  consum- 
ers less  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  the  country,  except  at  brief  intervals  of 
universal  panic  and  fiDsncial  crisis,  thus  already  demonstrating  that  woolen  goods 
of  foreign  mtiuufacture,  and  raw  wool  of  foreign  production,  are  compelled  to  pay 
the  duty  without  an  increase  of  price  at  which  the  same  are  sold  to  the  consumer 
in  this  country. 

Therefore,  we  say  that  it  would  be  not  only  unwise  to  disturb  and  unsettle  the 
bnsimas  relations  of  the  country  by  introducing  so  disturbing  an  element  into  our 
national  legislation  at  this  time,  but  an  act  of  injustice  and  wrong  to  more  than 
two  million  American  husbandm^'U,  who  are  now  rapidly  emerging  from  an  era  of 
depression  in  their  calling,  without  resultant  benefit<<  to  any  but  foreigners  and  the 
importers  of  their  products. 

Beaolved^  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  each  of  our  Congrefsmen  and  Senators. 

After  the  passage  of  the  above  resolutions  the  Association  discussed  for  some 
time  the  "dog  law,''  which,  in  its  state,  it  was  said,  is  not  at  all  to  the  interest  of 
sheep-men.  Inasmuch  as  the  canines  are  now  assessed  by  the  Trustee  in  May,  and 
that  a  large  numl>er  of  them  escape  taxation,  it  was  resolved  to  ask  the  Legislature 
to  p»ss  a  law  by  which  all  dogs  must  be  listed  with  ihe  Assessor  as  regular  prop- 
erty wht>n  the  assessments  are  made  in  April.  It  was  also  resolved  that  section  6 
of  the  present  statute  be  amended  so  that  the  township  fund  shall  become  a  county 
fund,  and  that  a^  much  of  the  old  dog  law  as  conflicts  with  the  one  passed  by  the 
last  Legislature  should  be  repealed.  Raisers  of  eheep  say  they  are  alive  to  the 
dangers  to  be  feared  by  an  invasion  of  dogs  in  the  flockp^  and  believe  that  the 
above  changes  in  the  statute  would  bring  much  relief. 

The  unfinished  program  was  again  taken  up  and  the  Association  listened  to 
interesting  t^lk^  on  *'  Root  and  Rape  Culture  for  Sheep,'*  by  Marion  Williams,  of 
New  Ciwtle;  "What  Constitutes  an  Expert  Jud^e,"  by  J.  R.  Tomliuson,  of  Fair- 
land,  and  **  Is  the  Shepherd  or  Collie  Dog  of  any  Service  to  She^p  Husbandry?"  The 
business  of  appointing  expert  judges  and  the  arrangement  of  a  program  for  next 
year  was  taken  up  an  follows: 

ExfMTt  Jufiyes-  I.  C.  Phelps,  Qreensboro;  J.  L.  Williams,  Mnncie;  J.  B.  Herk- 
lesa,  KniKhtstown ;  Uriah  Pruitt,  Qreennburg;  J.  L  Thompson,  Marion;  Samuel 
Boush,  Warren;  Cil.  Darnell,  Indianapolis;  J.  R.  Tomlinson,  Fairland. 

PROOBAM. 

1.  President's  Address. 

2.  *'Wo)l  Han.lliog,"  C.  E.  Carroll,  Hartford  City. 

3.  "Changing  Phaser  of  Sheep  Hunbandry,*'  J.  W.  Hull,  Indianapolis. 

4.  "Improvement  of  FlockH  by  Selection,"  C.  A.  Phelps,  New  Castle. 

5.  "Bredin^  and  Feeding  for  Mutton,"  J.  C.  McGAUghey. 
27 — Bd.  op  Agb. 
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6.  "The  Signs  of  the  Times  and  Whither  is  the  Sheep  Indastry  Tending 7"* 
J.  A.  Mount,  Shannondale. 

7.  "  How  to  Select  a  Lamb  to  Head  the  Flock/'  J.  F.  Higgins,  New  MajsTiile. 

8.  "  Scab  in  Sheep/'  Mortimer  Levering,  Lafayette. 

9.  "Best  Mode  for  the  Common  Farmer  to  Handle  Sheep,"  J.  M.  Harsh  bar- 
ger,  Crawfordsville. 

The  following  new  officers  were  elected : 

President — J.  F.  Tomlinson,  Fairland. 
Vice-President — Cal.  Darnell,  Indianapolis. 
Seeretoary^yf.  W.  Bobe,  Greencastle. 
Treaxwer — J.  L.  Thompson,  Marion. 

Executive  Committee — Sid.  Conger,  Hiram.  Howland,  P.  H.  Beeler. 
Committees  were  instructed  to  confer  with  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
the  time  of  next  year's  meeting. 

Committee  on  Resolutiom—Vf ,  A.  Bell,  Sid.  Conger,  H.  B.  Howland,  J.  W.  Bobe. 


DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Ouilliama.  I  wish  to  be  excused  from  voting  on  tbis  question,  as  I  know 
it  will  carry,  but  as  I  told  you  yesterday,  the  wool  interest  has  been  a  failure  under 
the  McKinley  bill.  I  am  willing  for  another  administration  to  try  it.  For  that 
reason  I  beg  to  be  excused  from  voting  on  this  question. 

Prof,  Bell.    What  feature  has  failed? 

Mr.  OuUliams.    It  has  fallen  five  cents  under  Harriion's  administratiqn. 

Mr,  Howland.  We  need  to  be  let  alone  and  the  wool  growing  will  succeed* 
We  don't  want  to  be  cut  down  from  23  cents  to  12  or  13  cents,  but  let  the  price 
remain  as  it  is,  and  tariff  as  it  is,  and  then  the  wool  growers  will  succeed.  We 
don'c  want  any  change. 

Mr,  Privett.  For  the  last  four  years  sheep  have  been  a  better  price  than  since 
1872.  I  have  made  more  money  in  the  last  four  years.  People  have  had  confi- 
dence, and  under  Harrison  mutton  has  been  higher  and  wool  higher  than  since 
1872. 

Mr.  J.  B.  HerkUss.  Five  years  ago  we  imported  sheep  from  England,  under 
the  Cleveland  tariff  of  wool,  and  lost ;  since  then  we  made  on  sheep. 

Mr,  OuVliams.    Is  there  anything  wrong  in  the  price  of  sheep  now? 

Hiram  Hovtland,  No,  but  prepare  for  trouble  and  let  well  enough  alone  and 
do  not  tamper  with  it,  do  not  make  people  uneasy  and  afraid.  We  are  satisfied 
with  22  cents  a  pound,  but  we  can  not  raise  wool  for  12  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Taylor.  At  Yountsville  they  told  me  if  this  had  not  been  tampered  with 
we  would  have  got  more  this  year  than  we  had  been  getting. 

Mr.  Higgins,  While  the  raw  material  has  depreciated,  pure  woolen  goods  cost 
as  much  ai  it  did  four  or  five  years  ago.  I  am  in  the  goods  business,  I  go  to  the  fac- 
tory and  buy  but  little  more,  with  the  same  amount  of  money^  than  when  Isold  wool 
at  twenty-five  cents  per  pound. 
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iVen(/en<  Rowland,  We  want  them  to  let  the  tariff  alone.  Last  year  they  made 
an  effort  to  disturb  it.  The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Springer  recommended  taking 
the  tariff  off  of  wool;  there  are  gentlemen  in  the  House  of  BepreBentatives  who  wish 
to  disturb  the  tariff  question.  Of  cour§e  it  is  difficult  to  understand  sometimes  why 
wool  should  fall  two  cents  while  the  tariff  raised  two  cents,  but  if  our  manufac- 
turers could  come  in  and  buy  for  six  cents  less  than  two  years  ago  that  would  give 
«  fall  of  two  cents.  Our  wool  growers  do  not  produce  what  our  manufacturers 
d^e.  They  have  to  go  to  foreign  countries  to  buy,  and  buy  at  ten  cents  and  pay 
twelve  cents  duty.  If  they  can  pay  that  to  them,  they  can  afford  to  pay  us  tbat,  but  if 
they  buy  at  four  cents  less  than  they  can  ourp,  we  should  not  admit  that  the  manu- 
facturers are  against  us.  If  we  produced  more  wool  than  the  manufacturers  could 
use  we  would  get  no  more  for  our  wool  than  that  which  is  shipped  in.  We  have  a 
•duty  on  wheat,  but  it  does  not  do  us  much  good.  If  we  can  raise  more  wool  in  the 
United  States  than  the  manufacturers  can  use  we  could  not  get  more  than  the  price 
of  Australian  wool.  It  is  greatly  to  our  advantage  that  we  should  rise  and  fall 
-with  the  manufacturers  of  this  country.  I  never  was  a  high  protectionist,  but  I 
am  in  favor  of  a  revenue  to  run  this  government,  and  this  revenue  on  the  articles 
the  farmer  raises,  the  farming  class  being  the  largest  class,  therefore  the  farmer 
should  have  the  advantage  in  this  matter  of  protection. 

Mr,  Miller,  I  did  not  think  I  would  say  anything  at  this  time,  but  as  I  said 
yes.terday  I  have  given  this  subject  thought  and  I  believe  conveyed  the  idea  of 
boasting  of  manufacturing  interest.  I  have  learned  that  our  public  teachers,  the 
public  press,  is  not  to  be  relied  on  ;  creed  and  party  spirit  and  its  own  leaders  don't 
take  people  for  what  they  say,  but  judge  by  their  actions.  And  I  am  convinced 
that  the  manufacturers  of  the  East  who  sent  this  article  for  endorsement  are  using 
us  for  a  lever,  for  they  want  to  get  the  lowest  prices.  It  occurs  to  me  that  three 
years  ago  Mr.  Cowgill  had  a  paper  favorng  high  protection  and  Mr.  Howland, 
excuse  me,  sir,  took  exception  to  Mr.  Cowgiirs  paper,  and  has  changed  somewhat 
now.  I  have  some  sheep  and  am  raising  both  for  mutton  and  wool,  but  I  can  not 
afford  to  raise  and  sell  at  a  less  price  while  you  fancy  breeders  claim  you  want 
more  protection  raised  on  that  wool.  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  of  my  frieod  who 
apoke  awhile  ago  and  beg  to  be  excused  from  voting  on  this  matter.  It  don't  suit 
me.  I  believe  the^e  people  are  using  us  for  a  lever,  and  don't  want  to  share  the 
protection  they  receive  with  the  wool  growers.  If  we  receive  any  protection  by  be- 
ing protected  we  want  more  of  it.  It  is  a  small  part  of  the  people  who  raine  sheep. 
We  pajr  more  now  for  blankets  than  we  used  to  and  it  is  all  shoddy  ;  there  is  no 
durability  about  it. 

Mr,  Higffins.  The  farmer  is  the  one  to  be  recognized  and  protected  and  I  do 
not  endorse  a  resolution  of  this  meeting  joining  with  the  manufacturer  in  the 
protection  of  woolen  goods.  The  manufacturer  is  able  to  take  care  of  himHclf.  ~  I 
am  in  favor  of  the  manufacturer,  but  the  manufacturer  of  this  country  can  titke 
care  of  himself,  but  the  poor  farmer  has  been  kicked  from  pillar  to  post  long 
enough.     We  stand  by  ourselves. 

Mr,  Howlarui,  *'The  Lord  helps  those  who  help  themselves."  If  we  don't 
help  the  manufacturer  they  will  not  be  able  to  help  us.    If  a  man  starts  out  on 
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the  principle  of  not  helping  himself  he  will  not  succeed.    This  reminds  me  of  the- 
little  boj  on  the  sled ;  if  he  canH  ride  on  the  sled  he  will  whip  on  behind  and  spoil 
the  other  one.    There  is  too  much  of  a  feeling  of  jealousy  existing  between  the 
wool  growers  and  manufacturers  on  this  matter  of  protection. 

A  vote  was  taken  on  the  resolution  and  adopted,  but  not  bj  a  unanimous  Tote. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  has  been  customarj  to  invite  the  Governor  to  address  the 
Convention  during  its  session.  I  therefore  move  that  an  invitation  be  extended  to 
him  at  thb  time  for  that  purpose. 

Carried. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Tomlinsoa  and  Guilliams  to  present  the  invita- 
tion to  the  Governor. 

Professor  fiell  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolvedf  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  Farmers'  Beading  Circle  movement,  and 
that  we  recommend  the  formation  of  local  circles  throughout  the  State. 

Adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Beeler  the  Association  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year,  which  resulted  as  follows : 

President — John  B.  Tomlinson,  Fairland,  Ind. 

Vice-President — Cal.  Damell|  Indianapolisi  Ind. 

ii'ecreiary — J.  W.  Bobe.  Greencastle,  Ind. 

IVeasurer — John  L.  Thompson,  Marion,  Ind. 

Ereculive  Committee — Sid.  Conger,  Flat  Bock,  Ind. ;  Fielding  Beeler,  Indianap- 
olis, Ind  ;  Hiram  Howland,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

At  the  close  of  the  election  Governor  Matthews  appeared  and  was  greeted  with 
vociferous  cheers.    Upon  being  introduced  he  said : 

Oentlemen  of  the  Wool  Orowers*  Convention: 

I  have  come  among  you  to  express  my  gratification  of  being  able  to  appear 
before  you  for  a  brief  time.  I  regret  that  my  time  has  been  such  that  I  could  not 
be  with  you  more,  coming  as  a  listener  and  not  as  a  speaker,  which  is  something  I 
can  not  claim  as  my  trade.  Many  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent  on  the  farm^ 
and  of  that  time  I  have  engaged  in  the  handling  of  sheep,  but  can  not  claim  fuU 
membership.  However,  you  may  class  me  as  a  wool  grower.  My  favorite  breed 
has  been  that  of  the  Southdown.  I  am  glad  there  are  some  Southdown  men  present 
here  to-day.  I  believe  you  have  agreed  with  me  that  to  get  a  nice  piece  of  marble 
mutton  you  can  not  go  to  a  better  breed  than  the  Southdown.  This  great  valley 
is  well  adapted  both  for  feed  and  grazing  purposes  for  sheep,  and  the  introduction 
of  sheep  on  the  farms  of  our  State  means  not  only  millions  of  dollars  to  the  f armen, 
but  increase  of  prosperity.  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  spend  more  time  with  yon. 
I  am  in  sympathy  with  you  and  would  like  to  have  been  over  here  to  listen  to  yon 
and  could,  no  doubt,  learn  something.     I  thank  you,  gentlemen. 

At  the  close  of  the  Governor's  remarks  he  was  asked  what  measure  he  would 
advocate  regarding  a  dog  law.  He  replied  that  he  would  sign  every  bill  that 
would  exterminate  dogs,  but  none  for  their  production. 
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PresideHi  Howland,  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  this  Association  for  the 
honor  of  presiding  over  jour  deliberations  as  President  for  the  last  two  years.  It 
affords  me  pleasure  at  this  time  to  appoint  Mr.  Bell  and  Mr.  White  a  committee  to 
wait  on  the  President-elect  and  escort  him  to  the  chair. 

PBESIDENT  TOICLINBON'S  REMABKS. 

I  will  state  hriefly,  gentlemen,  that  I  think  it  should  not  have  been  done. 
There  are  a  dozen  here  who  are  better  qualified  for  this  office  than  I  am.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  was  worthy  of  it,  and  I  think  it  was  a  mistake.  However,  I  will  en- 
deavor to  act  as  best  I  can,  and  certain  I  am  interested  in  sheep  raising  at  heart 
more' than  any  other  kind  of  stock.  I  have  two  boys  and  I  am  leading  them  in 
the  direction  of  growers  of  sheep.  It  is  an  industry  in  which  we  should  take  pride 
and  produce  in  the  best  way  wool  and  mutton  for  this  country.  I  thank  you, 
gentlemen,  and  will  serve  you  the  best  I  can. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Darnell  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  Howland  for  the 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  AsHOciation  as  President 
for  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Kobe  moved  that  section  1  of  the  dog  law,  passed  by  the  Legislature,  be 
made  the  duty  of  the  Assessor  to  take  the  number  of  dogs  assessed  and  report  that 
namber  to  the  Township  Trustee. 

Adopted. 

Also  moved  that  the  township  fund,  if  not  used,  after  a  certain  time  should 
be  turned  over  to  the  county  fund. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  that  the  law  conflicting  with  the  general  tax  law  be 
repealed. 

Adopted. 

Mr.  Thompson  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  thoroughly 
investigate  the  question  of  wool  for  the  World's  Fair. 

Adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  as  such  committee,  J.  L.  Thompson,  Sid.  Conger  and  Cal. 
Darnell. 

The  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

J.  W.  BOBE, 

Secretary, 


INDIANA  POULTRY  ASSOCIATION. 


The  reorganisation  of  The  Indiana  Poaltrj  Association  was  effected  at  a  meet- 
ing at  Tomlinson  Hall,  on  the  17th  of  January,  and  resalted  in  the  election  of  the 
following  officers : 

iVMtdeni— B.  F.  Hill. 

SecreLary—W.  H.  Fry. 

Treasurer — I.  N.  Barker. 

Executive  Board—B,  F.  Hill,  W.  H.  Fry,  John  Champ,  Ed.  N.  Manh,  R  F. 
Myers,  George  Seeger,  J.  E.  Dougherty,  L  N.  Barker  and  Henry  Allen. 

Qeorge  Seeger  was  endorsed  for  Superintendent  of  Poultry  Exhibit  at  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  to  meet  January  15,~  1894. 


BEE-EEEFERS. 


The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Indiana  Bee-Keepen  convened  at 
Agricultural  Hall,  State  House,  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  January  18, 
1893. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1 :  SO  p.  M.,  President  B.  8.  Russell,  of 
Zionsville,  Ind.,  in  the  chair. 

After  some  miscellaneous  business  was  transacted  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing were  read  hj  the  Secretary,  and  upop  motion,  adopted  as  read.  Treasurer's^ 
report  was  also  read  and  ordered  placed  on  file. 

PBESIDEKT's  ADBBE8& 

Ladies  and  Qentiemen  of  the  Thirteenth   Meeting  of  the  IndiaTM  Staie  Bee-Keepers* 

Aisoeiation: 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  and  many  thanks  to  the  Father  of  all  mercies  that  we 
are  again  permitted  to  meet  in  earnest  social  deliberation,  whereby  each  may  gain 
wisdom  from  the  practical  labors  of  others  and  be  better  equipped  to  solve  the 
many  difficult  problems  of  our  favorite  pursuit — apiculture.  And  to  this  end  it 
is  my  desire  that  every  member  lay  aside  every  selfish  motive  and  strive  only  to 
glorify  our  common  industry.  We  have  other  urgent  duties  to  perform  at  thi^ 
meeting,  other  than  the  line  of  the  program.  If  it  is  desired  to  place  our  industry 
on  a  firm  basin,  the  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  Paddock  Pure  Food  Bill, 
which  is  now  pending  in  Congress,  and  in  which  all  honey  producers  are  most 
vitally  interested.  Second,  our  State  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair  should  be 
promptly  considered.  Thifd,  our  by-laws  should  be  amended.  Fourth,  our  State 
premium  list  should  be  carefully  revised  and  honestly  adjusted  to  benefit  the  entire 
industry  in  a  becoming  manner;  and  lastly,  three  competent  judges  appointed  by 
this  Association,  either  of  which  could  award  these  premiums  intelligently  in  the 
absence  of  the  others.  As  our  State  Fair  is  beyond  doubt  our  greatest  educator,  it 
b  absolutely  necessary  that  our  interests  be  entrusted  only  to  the  most  competent 
persons  of  our  industry.  The  exhibit  made  last  year  was  very  creditable  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  last  year  was  the  poorest  honey  season  ever  known  in  Indi- 
ana. This  was  due  to  the  prevailing  droughtii,  and  never,  perhaps,  in  the  history 
of  our  Slate  were  the  clovers  so  nearly  exterminated,  and  even  our  noble  basswoods 
and  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  could  scarcely  spare  sufficient  nectar  to  pay  our  bees  to 
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▼isit  them,  bo  nearly  were  they  famished.  It  truly  was  a  yery  dark  year  for  the 
foee-keepers,  but  still  we  shoald  not  despair.  I  still  have  something  farther  to  say. 
Copious  rains  came  jast  at  the  right  time  last  fall,  and  at  this  time  all  honey  plants 
are  in  finer  condition  than  1  have  ever  seen  them  before,  and  if  I  am  not  badly 
mistaken  1893  will  be  recorded  as  the  greatest  year  for  honey  production  ever 
known. 

Now,  dear  friends,  under  the  present  encouraging  prospect,  if  we  are  not 
already  planning,  reading  and  thinking,  now  is  the  time  to  begin  and  to  work  as 
we  never  did  before  until  the  harvest  is  secured.  Fully  believing  that  our  meeting 
will  prove  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  all  the  bee-keepers  of  our  great  State,  I 
will  defer  all  further  remarks  at  the  present  time. 

SUMMARY  OF  B170RT8  OF  THE  INDIANA  BEE  KEEPERS  FOB  THE  PAST  SEASON. 

George  P.  WiUon,  TollgcUe,  Ind,  The  pa^t  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging for  the  apiary  that  I  remember.  The  spring  was  cold  and  wet,  the 
rains  continuing  until  late  in  the  white  clover  bloom,  thereby  cau<(ing  a  very  light 
crop  of  honey.  From  twelve  colonies  I  got  five  pounds  6l  comb  honey,  but  had  no 
extracted  honey.  This  was  generally  the  case  with  all  the  bee-keepers  of  my 
acquaintance.  One  man  told  me  that  he  had  fi/ty  colonies  and  got  no  honey  at 
all.  Owing  to  these  dif<couragements  I  have  been  unable  to  induce  all  my  neigh- 
bor bee-keepers  to  attend  the  convention  thiH  year,  but  I  have  sent  out  about  two 
hundred  programs,  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  by  mail,  expending  on  postace 
and  stationery  $2  56,  and  have  written  all  bee-keepers  urging  them  to  attend.  Our 
Society  seemn  to  lack  the  interest  that  so  important  an  industry  demands,  and  I 
think  some  efibrt  should  be  made  to  interef^t  the  whole  bee  keeping  fraternity  in 
our  yearly  meetings.  The  Leginlature  of  Illinois  pasned  a  bill  appropriating  $600^ 
per  year  to  the  Illinois  Association  to  pay  their  expense<«,  but  not  a  dollar  of  it  is 
to  be  used  to  pay  the  officers  for  their  servicer.  I  think  if  we  had  an  appropriation 
of  $100  per  year  we  would  have  crowded  rooms  at  each  meeting.  In  order  to  arouse 
more  interest  I  would  recommend  that  every  bee-keeper  who  is  present  this  year 
to  go  home,  tell  bis  neighbor  what  a  pleasant  time  he  had,  and  urge  them  to  come 
to  the  next  convention,  and  when  the  time  comes  don't  let  them  f.Tget  it.  Even 
tke  oldest  bee-keepers  can  learn  much  from  the  novices  and  beginners. 

Peter  Baab,  Brightwood,  I  had  only  one  colony  of  bees  this  year,  and  got  but 
sixteen  pounds  of  honey;  had  no  increase. 

James  CaHe^'son,  Brownshurg,  I  had  thirty  colonies,  sold  seventy  dollars'  worth 
of  honey,  and  have  on  hand*  two  hundred  pounds.  My  bent  colony  yielded  forty 
pounds.  The  increase  was  six  swarms.  Generally  speaking,  the  bees  did  not  do 
well. 

Charles  F.  MfUh,  Oincinnati.  Bees  made  no  honey  this  year,  the  principal 
cause  being  the  cold  nights.  My  bees  were  very  strong  in  April,  and  I  fed  them, 
as  they  were  short  of  stores;  got  about  eight  hundred  pounds  of  surplus  honey^ 
resulting  from  twenty  acres  of  Alsike  clover;  got  no  falj  honey.    I  think  one 
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cause  of  ihe  general  failure  waa  that  in  spring  the  stores  were  used  in  brood  rear- 
ing, and  the  bees  starved  for  want  of  being  fed.  I  have  each  year  from  twenty  to 
forty  acres  of  Alsike  clover,  and  the  bees  make  most  of*  their  honey  from  that.  I 
never  got  any  sHrpius  honey  from  the  weak  colonies. 

Oeorge  G,  Thompson^  Souihport.  My  bees  were  very  strong,  but  I  got  no  honey 
until  fall,  and  then  the  smart  weed  furnished  about  as  much  as  they  would  con- 
sume during  the  winter. 

Walter  S,  Poudtr^  Indtanapolis.  My  bees  were  in  good  shape,  but  I  got  very 
little  honey ;  had  enough,  however,  for  winter  stores.  I  should  have  had  some 
BOrplns  honey  if  I  had  not  dispoFed  of  so  many  bees  in  filling  orders.  I  expected 
to  have  to  feed  in  the  fall,  but  was  surprised  to  find  the  hives  well  filled  with 
honey,  which  I  thought  was  from  the  smart  weed. 

R.  S.  Kitelyj  JtUittta.  I  got  fifty  pounds  of  comb  honey,  and  three  gallons  of 
extracted  honey.  I  had  in  all  twenty  colonies  of  beep,  but  they  did  not  do  well  at 
all. 

W.  JET   Wrighty .    I  only  had  a  few  bees — in  all,  two  colonies — and  from 

these  got  no  honey  at  all ;  there  was  none  in  my  neighborhood  ;  had  two  swarms. 
The  hives  were  full  in  the  fall,  probably  from  buckwheat,  as  I  saw  buckwheat  in 
the  corn  at  the  last  ploughing. 

A.  J,  Simmons  J  Indianapolis,  My  bees  are  in  Illinois.  They  did  fairly  well 
there,  making  honey  from  bursted  acorns.  Had  plenty  of  honey  for  winter  stores. 
It  was  too  cold  and  rainy  for  honey  from  white  clover,  although  I  succeeded  in 
getting  some  from  the  red  clover. 

James  Caitersonj  Brownsburg.  Early  in  the  spring  I  looked  over  my  bees,  and- 
found  them  in  good  shape,  but  found  that  they  were  removing  the  larvse  from  the 
cells.  This  signified  that  th^y  were  out  of  stores.  I  then  fed  them,  and  had  no 
further  trouble.  The  month  of  June  was  very  wet  until  about  the  lOlh,  then  for 
about  ten  days  the  bees  did  well.  After  that  the  flow  stopped,  and  there  was  no 
more  honey  until  fall.    I  use  the  old  American  hive. 

Charles  Muthf  Oincinnaii,  Mr.  Simmons  speaks  about  his  bees  making  honey 
from  bursted  acorns.  I  think  he  must  mean  that  they  made  it  from  honey  dew. 
There  were  no  fall  honey  plants  where  I  was.  Buckwheat  yields  honey  about 
once  in  five  years,  and  I  used  to  think  melilot  was  good,  from  what  others  said ;  but 
it  is  a  failure — in  fact,  a  perfect  nuisance — for  it  i^rows  so  thick  and  rank  that  it 
kills  the  white  clover.  The  best  fall  honey  plant  is  the  aater.  The  honey  from 
this  plant  is  perhaps  not  so  good,  but  it  does  very  well  for  baker's  use. 

John  Alanfordy  NobUwille.  My  bf  es  did  not  do  well,  but  I  got  some  surplus 
honey.  The  fall  flow  was  good,  and  the  hives  were  full  for  winter.  In  June  I 
united  fourteen  colonies  into  five. 

QtLeaiion.    What,  in  your  opinion,  is  a  strong  hive? 

Answer.    Eight  frames  of  brood  with  the  adhering  bees. 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  PADDOCK    PURE  FOOD  BILL. 

President.  There  is  now  a  bill  in  Congress  to  be  adopted  probably  this  session 
called  the  Paddock  Pare  Food  Bill.  It  institutes  a  penalty  for  anyone  adulter- 
ating pure  food  of  any  kind.  Now,  my  friends,  we  want  to  raise  our  Toices  in 
favor  of  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  all  bee-keepers  to  do 
so,  and  to  lend  all  the  aid  they  can  in  this  direction.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
us  that  this  bill  should  be  passed.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  opinions  of  those 
present  on  this  subject. 

Dr,  J.  M.  HiekSf  Indianapolis.  In  relation  to  this  pure  food  bill,  I  want  to  say 
that  about  one  year  ago  I  was  requested  by  a  g^ntlenlan  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
to  write  a  special  letter  to  our  Representative  in  Congress,  setting  forth  our  wishes 
in  behalf  of  this  pure  food  bill,  believing  that  this  was  the  only  way  in  which  we 
could  accomplish  anything.  I  wrote  this  letter,  making  it  as  urgent  as  possible  in 
the  interests  of  the  honey  producers,  but  got  no  reply,  the  reason  of  which  1  could 
not  assign,  except  that  it  being  the  time  of  a  political  contest,  his  attention  was 
otherwise  engaged.  However,  my  opinion  is  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
get  this  bill  passed  is  for  the  people  to  teem  in  letters,  stating  their  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  it  For  my  part,  I  am  in  favor  of  this  bill  being  passed,  and  also  that  the 
law  should  be  a  stringent  one  to  protect  all  kinds  of  food,  as  well  as  honey.  I 
know  that  we  have  had  many  impositions  practiced  upon  us  in  our  department, 
that  of  the  honey  producers  of  the  State.  I  have  in  a  great  measure,  become 
rather  cold,  losing  my  interest  pomewhat  in  the  care  of  bees,  but,  as  you  all  know, 
I  once  stood  among  those  who  were  at  the  top  in  handling  bees  and  their  products 
in  the  West.  It  has  certainly  taken  a  good  deal  of  the  starch  out  of  me  to  know 
that  our  voices  can  not  be  heard  in  regard  to  this  pure  food  bill. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  my  opinion  in  regard  to  this  bill  that  a  larger  part  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  want  to  see  that  bill  passed.  Do  you 
know,  my  friends,  that  the  large  manufacturers  of  butterine  and  oleomargarine 
will  be  against  its  passage?  Do  you  know  that  many  other  large  firms  daily 
manufacturing  adulterated  food  of  all  kinds  will  be  against  it  ?  What  can  we  do 
against  these  people  who  can  stand  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  prevent  its  paA- 
sage,  while  we  can  not  stand  five  hundred  dollars  for  it?  I  think  the  only  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  pass  resolutions  here  and  send  them  to  our  representatives  in  Con-  * 
gress,  and  let  them  do  what  they  can  for  us. 

Mr.  Muth.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  suppose  it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  we 
are  all  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  this  Pure  Food  Bill,  and  I  now  make  a  motion 
that  we  send  resolutions  to  our  Congressman,  asking  him  to  do  what  he  can  for  as 
and  to  use  all  the  influence  possible. 

Motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  a  resolution  be  passed,  and  the  following 
was  unanimously  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  interests  of  the  honey  pro- 
ducers of  the  State  of  Indiana  be  protected ;  therefore 

Beaolved,  That  the  Indiana  Bee- Keepers,  in  convention  assembled,  do  pray  our  ' 
Representatives  in  Congress,  to  use  their  influence  and  votes  in  having  ths  bill 
known  as  the  Paddock  Pure  Food  Bill  passed  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
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Mr,  Muth.  I  am  very  sure  that  all  the  adulterated  honey  that  we  can  find  in 
this  part  of  the  country  doeo  not  amount  to  a  row  of  pins.  The  adulterations  have 
been  carried  on  chiefly  and  very  largely  in  the  eastern  cities,  such  as  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  others;  but  I  donH  suppose  that  there  has  been  a  barrel  of  honey 
adulterated  in  either  Indianapolis  or  Cincinnati,  or  any  other  western  city.  As  a 
dealer,  I  know  that  often-times  a  customer  would  say  that  I  had  sold  him  adulter- 
ated honey.  I  would  immediately  tell  him  to  have  it  analyzed,  and  if  he  found  it 
adulterated,  I  would  pay  him  for  his  trouble,  and  give  him  $100  besides.  This 
generally  satisfied  his  doubts. 

One  time  shortly  after  Professor  ^iley  had  been  here  and  advanced  some  of 
his  scientific  pleasantries,  I  had  just  received  from  Nevada  a  carload  of  honey,  and 
a  half  load  from  some  other  State.  These  two  lots  of  honey  were  the  finest  that  I 
had  ever  seen  in  my  life.  There  was  not  a  broken  comb  id  it,  and  it  looked  like 
Alfalfa  Standard  comb  honey.  It  had  the  flavor  of  red  clover  honey,  and  was 
as  white  and  clear  as  the  white  clover  and  basswood.  Well,  I  sent  ten  cases  of 
this  to  Norwork.  I  believe,  and  I  soon  received  word  that  it  was  adulterated,  that 
he  had  intended  buying  the  pure  honey,  and  not  any  adulterated  stuff.  I  wrote 
him  in  return  that  it  was  pure  honey,  for  him  to  have  it  analyzed  and  if  it  was  not, 
I  would  giye  him  $100.  The  result  was  that  he  afterwards  bought  two  or  three 
lots  more  of  me  of  the  same  kind  of  honey.  Many  people  will  say  to  me,  **  You 
can't  raise  so  much  honey,  it  is  adulterated,  bees  can  not  make  so  much.''  We 
bee-keepers  know  better,  and  it  rests  with  us  to  convince  our  customers  that  the 
honey  we  sell  is  all  pure. 

Mr,  Rouih,  1  have  been  selling  extracted  honey  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I 
used  to  put  it  in  stone  jars  as  there  were  no  gla<«  ones  at  that  time.  Well,  after  a 
while  it  would  granulate.  I  remember  one  lady  who  bought  some  of  me  told  me 
that  it  was  adulterated,  that  it  was  not  pure  honey  because  it  had  gone  to  sugar. 
I  told  her  that  she  was  very  greatly  mistaken,  for  when  h  went  to  sugar,  it  was  an 
anfailing  sign  that  it  was  pure,  and  that  I  always  liked  to  have  honey  granulate. 
This  shows  about  how  much  some  people  know  about  honey. 

Mr.  PresiderU.  The  next  important  question  before  us  is  in  relation  to  our 
World's  Fair  exhibit  for  this  State.  You  will  remember  that  it  was  decided  in 
our  meeting  last  year  that  we  should  make  an  exhibit  there,  and  so  if  we  are  to 
make  it,  I  think  now  is  the  time  for  us  to  ask  for  an  appropriation.  Still 
another  important  question  is  the  revision  of  our  premium  list.  But  perhaps  it 
would  be  wise  for  us  to  defer  these  two  important  matters  until  to-morrow,  when 
we  shall  probably  have  more  members  present,  and  shall  be  able  to  get  opinions  in 
fall.  We  will  now  proceed  with  our  regular  program,  which  is  a  paper  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Michael,  of  German,  Ohio,  entitled 
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QUEEN  REARING. 


See-Keepen  of  the  Indiana  State  Bee-Keepert^  Association : 

I  esteem  it  qaite  an  honor  to  be  called  upon  to  contribute  my  mite  towards 
making  this  meeting  a  grand  success,  regretting,  however,  my  inability  to  grapple 
with  a  question  of  such  magnitude. 

W.  L.  Hutchinson,  editor  of  the  Bee- Keepers  Review,  says  in  the  November 
number,  "  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  in  all  probability  the  queen  trade  of  1892  was 
not  less  than  twenty  thousand  queens.  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  queens 
raised  in  the  United  States  alone."  As  the  profits  of  the  apiary  depend  largely 
upon  the  quality  of  the  queens  used,  we,  as  queen  raisers,  should  try  and  maintain 
a  high  standard  for  the  queens  we  place  upon  the  market  The  object,  then,  of  this 
article  will  be,  in  a  measure,  to  show  how  to  raise  good  queens,  as  poor  ones  are 
dear  at  any  price. 

Remember  and  do  not  crowd  the  capacity  of  the  queen  rearing  colony ;  if  you 
do,  poor  queens  will  be  the  result.  The  condition  of  the  qneen  rearing  colony 
must  be  good,  whether  this  or  some  other  methods  are  used.  If  queens  are  reared 
■before  swarming  time  is  at  hand,  artificial  means  must  be  resorted  to  eo  as  to  place 
the  colony  in  a  normal  condition;  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  any  financial 
benefit  will  be  the  result  in  trying  to  get  ahead  of  the  season.  When  warm  weather 
has  come  to  stay,  and  honey  is  coming  in  freely,  select  a  colony  whose  queen  is  a 
good  layer  and  average  in  size;  one  whose  bees  will  stand  tumbling  to  the  ground 
occasionally  without  becoming  angry,  and  place  a  qu(fen  excluding  honey-board 
over  the  brood  chamber.  A  second  story  filled  with  frames  of  honey,  hatching 
brood  and  frames  containing  eggs  and  larvse,  can  now  be  placed  upon  the  brood 
chamber,  prepared  as  described  above.  These  frames  of  honey,  brood  and  larvie, 
should  l)e  taken  from  colonies  that  can  spare  them. 

If  the  proper  conditions  have  been  observed,  in  a  few  days  several  queen  cells 
may  be  found  upon  the  combs  containing  larvae.  Artificial  queen  cells  can  now  be 
made  and  the  royal  jelly  taken  from  these  cells  and  a  small  portion  placed  in  e^ch 
of  the  artificial  cells.  Now  procure  a  larva*  for  each  cell  of  the  queen  from  which 
you  wi^h  to  rear  queens,  and  with  a  quill  tooth-pick  transfer  the  larvae  to  the  cells; 
this  being  done,  with  open  end  of  cell  down  push  into  the  comb  near  where  the 
■cells  containing  the  royal  jelly  were  found.  Or  a  still  better  way  is  (o  remove  a 
portion  of  comb  from  the  center  of  a  frame,  and  while  holding  the  frame  bottom 
side  up,  fasten  the  cells  by  means  of  melted  wax  in  the  center  of  the  comb.  These 
cells  are  to  be  placed  between  frames  containing  brood  in  all  stages,  or  the  bees 
will  pay  no  attention  to  them.  If  the  larvse  used  is  of  the  right  age,  the  queens 
will  hatch  in  eleven  or  twelve  days.  Experience  will  soon  teach  you  the  kind  of 
larvse  to  use.  When  the  larvse  is  too  old,  the  queens  are  inferior  in  quality  and 
about  worthless.  By  using  a  sharp  knife  in  reducing  the  comb  to  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  of  the  septum,  the  minute  grub  can  be  transferred  to  the  cells  without  much 
trouble. 
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Nadeua  colonies  maRt  be  made  three  or  four  days  before  tbe  queens  will  batch, 
luid  about  one  or  two  days  before  the  queens  are  expected  to  hatch,  give  each 
nncleus  a  cell.  If  queen  rearing  is  extensively  followed,  the  lamp  nursery  may  be 
brought  into  service.  When  removing  cells  from  the  queen-rearing  colony,  ex* 
amine  every  comb  carefully,  for  the  bees  often  build  queen  cells  where  they  ought 
not  to,  and  these  will  hatch  out  and  do  mucb  miachief. 

Frames  containing  brood  in  all  states  must  be  kept  on  each  side  of  the  cells, 
or  the  bees  may  leave  the  cell  and  find  work  below  with  "  mother  and  older  sinters.'^ 
The  queen  from  which  you  rear  queens  should  be  in  her  prime,  medium  in  size,  a 
good  layer,  and  her  progeny  good  workers,  as  well  as  amiable  in  disposition.  Late 
in  the  season,  when  the  nights  become  cool,  the  queens  are  smaller  and  darker. 
One  very  important  matter  seems  to  have  passed  the  notice  of  queen  raisers,  and 
that  ip,  to  have  an  abundance  of  good  drones  in  the  apiary.  Should  the  bees  crowd 
the  queen-rearing  department  with  honey,  another  story  must  be  added  filled  with 
empty  combs,  keeping  the  cells  in  the  top  story,  or  exchange  honey  with  a  nucleus 
colony  for  a  frame  of  brood ;  this  will  better  the  condition  of  both.  In  case  the 
honey  flow  stops,  the  feeder  must  be  brought  into  use,  or  the  cells  will  not  be  started, 
or  if  started,  will  be  torn  down.  The  same  colony  may  be  used  the  entire  season 
lor  obtaining  cells. 

Perseverance  will  enable  a  person  to  succeed  in  this  business,  as  well  as  in  any 
other  occupation. 

DISCUSSION. 

TV  President.  We  have  now  heard  this  paper  read  by  the  Secretary  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr.  Michael,  and  would  like  to  hear  the  opinions  and  remarks  of  those 
present  upon  it.  Mr.  Ponder,  what  have  yon  to  say  about  this  question  of  rear- 
ing queens? 

Mr.  Pouder.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  more  to  add  than  has  already  been 
said,  t  see  Mr.  Michael  used  the  Doolittle  method,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  best 
one  for  the  specialist,  although  I  have  never  reared  queens  on  that  plan.  I  ^et  my 
cells  built  in  full  colonies  and  have  a  nucleus  hive  the  same  as  an  ordinary  brood 
chamber,  and  put  three  division  boards  in  it,  which  makes  four  apartments  with- 
out interference  with  each  other.  I  use  the  Langstroth  Standard  frame;  this  I 
much  prefer  to  small  frames  and  with  this  frame  and  hive,  they  assist  in  keeping 
np  the  temperature.  And  again,  when  a  queen  is  disposed  of  a  division  board  can 
be  removed,  thus  allowing  the  bees  to  work  with  the  next  queen.  Friend  Michael's 
method  is  a  good  one  for  the  specialist,  and  I  know  that  he  sends  out  choice  queens. 

Mr,  Mvih,  This  is  a  subject  that  has  been  talked  of  so  often  that  it  is  an  old 
one  to  thn  bee-keepers,  but  perhaps  there  are  a  few  young  bee-keepers  here  who 
would  like  to  know  how  queens  are  raised,  and  so  I  will  give  a  few  ideas. 

It  is  a  fact  well  worth  knowing  that  if  one  wants  to  raise  queens,  the  eells 
shonld  be  raised  in  full  colonies  and  at  a  time  when  the  colony  has  plenty  of  honey 
and  plenty  of  old  bees,  as  well  as  young  bees.  If  feeding  is  necessary,  then  they 
mast  be  fed.  Now  when  the  cells  are  capped  is  the  time  to  make  your  nuclei. 
Ton  make  thts  by  taking  a  couple  of  combs  filled  with  bees,  and  placing  them  in 
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a  hive.  After  twenty-four  hoara  cells  may  be  given  them  safely.  Bees  madt  be  ia 
close  quarters  to  prosper.  Now  we  know  that  after  the  cells  are  capped  a  few  days,, 
we  can  cut  them  out  and  put  them  in  the  frame,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  fasten 
them  to  the  middle  of  the  comb.  Take  a  pen  knife,  cut  a  cell  out  and  lay  it  be- 
tween two  combs,  put  your  combs  together  so  close  that  they  will  stay  or  lay  them, 
on  top  of  the  combs.  It  takes  but  8n  hour  or  two  before  the  bees  have  fastened  it 
themselves.  Thus,  you  can  see  at  once  when  the  queen  is  hatched.  On  the  fourth 
or  fifth  day  after  the  queen  is  hatched,  she  begins  to  lay.  Qood  queens  are  only- 
raised  in  very  full  colonies.  She  generally  hatches  on  the  sixteenth  day  after  the- 
egg  is  laid. 

Mr.  Catterson.  1  want  to  give  my  experience,  my  friends,  in  building  up  col- 
onies. Five  or  six  years  ago,  I  had  several  nuclei,  and  after  my  parent  colony  had 
sent  off  a  fine  swarm,  I  had  four  or  five  cells ;  these  I  placed  in  the  hives  and  per- 
haps the  second  day  after  that  the  queens  hatched.  I  was  building  up  my  nucleoa 
to  make  them  strong,  and  I  gave  them  frames  of  brood  and  bees.  About  the  third 
day  after  this,  I  noticed  that  there  was  a  young  queen  hatched,  so  I  undertook  to 
build  up  these  nuclei,  and  by  giving  them  combs  of  brood  and  honey,  I  built  them 
up  to  good,  strong  colonies. 

Mr.  Manjord.  I  never  had  any  trouble  in  raising  queens,  but  I  don't  do  it  in 
the  way  these  gentlemen  have  told  us  about.  I  always  double  up  my  hives  at  the 
beginning  of  the  honey  season,  because  it  makes  them  strong,  and  then  they  can. 
gather  the  honey.  Then,  after  the  season  is  over,  I  do  my  dividing.  As  far  aa 
bees  being  killed  in  uniting,  I  have  never  had  any  trouble  at  all,  and  I  have  been 
in  the  business  some  eight  years. 

The  Preaideni.  The  next  in  the  order  of  our  program  is  a  paper  by  Mr^^.  Alice 
S.  Moore,  of  Greensburg,  Indiana,  on 


WHAT  ARE  THE  HONEY  PLANTS  OF  INDIANA? 

• 

Honey  is  not  made  by  the  bees,  but  nature  has  provided  ^e  delicious  nectar 
in  myriad?  of  beautiful  flowers  that  deck  forest,  field  and  garden  in  quantities  far 
exceeding  the  wants  of  bees,  and  they  store  it  away  and  man  utilisses  it  for  hia 
pleasure  and  profit. 

Honey  and  pollen  are  supplied  by  nearly  all  the  flowering  trecji,  shrubs,  vines 
and  plants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  our  own  State  is  well  furnished  with  fine 
nectar  yielders,  and  the  bees  are  alwayn  the  first  to  detect  the  earliest  flowers.  In 
writing  of  some  of  Indiana's  honey  plants,  I  will  include  a  few  that  are  so  univer- 
sally cultivated  that  they  might  almost  be  classed  as  natives. 

Fir(*t  comes  the  alders,  soft  maples  and  willows.  These  are  very  early  and 
furnish  the  bees  an  acceptable  change  from  the  spare  winter  diet.  Then  the  hard 
or  sugar  maple  throws  out  its  golden  tassels,  and  "the  little  brown  pets"  have  an- 
other supply  of  nectar  and  pollen.  The  peach,  pear,  quince  and  plum,  rich  in 
honey  and  pollen,  later  extend  an  invitation  which  is  never  slighted  by  provident 
bees,  and  then  the  apple  blossoms  afford  a  real  harvest.     For  bee  pasturage  the- 
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cherry  has  neyer  been  fally  appreciated.  Several  of  the  early  varieties  bloom  in 
a  time  when  most  needed  bj  beep,  and  the  latest  are  fully  improved  by  them.  The 
raspberry  continues  in  bloom  over  two  weeks,  and  few  flowers  furnish  so  large  a 
xjuantity  of  purest  nectar ;  it  is  a  crop  of  great  value  to  bee-keepers.  Strawberry 
and  blackberry  blooms  also  yield  nectar.  Next  come  the  clovers.  The  sweet  clo- 
ver blooms  and  yields  honey  continuously  from  June  until  August,  with  usually 
a  second  crop  of  bloom  lasting  uptil  late  fall  and  the  honey  is  unsurpassed  in  color 
and  flavor.  Melilot  clover  is  said  to  be  worth  the  cost  of  cultivation  to  the  bee- 
keeper because  its  flow  of  nectar  is  not  aflected  by  atmospheric  changes,  and  is 
aecond  to  none  in  flavor.  Alsike  clover  is  also  a  good  honey  plant,  and  tbe  bees 
have  no  trouble  in  finding  it.  Italian  bees  gather  considerable  honey  from  the  red 
clover.  The  well-known  white  clover  fills  the  air  with  its  ambrosial  perfume  and 
the  bees  in  myriads  sing  from  flower  to  flower,  and  never  succeed  in  gathering  all 
its  honey. 

Honey  from  buckwheat  is  rich  but  dark.  Mustard  is  most  profitable  as  a 
honey  plant;  it  keeps  branching  and  blooming  all  summer.  Catnip  will  repay 
cultivation  for  honey  alone.  It  continues  to  blossom  for  a  long  time,  the  bees 
working  on  it  with  the  greateot  assiduity  from  *' early  morn  till  dewy  eve."  Hoar- 
hound,  peppermint,  spearmint,  wild  balsam,  teasels,  thistles,  burdockp,  wild  snap- 
dragon, columbine,  plantin,  wild  geranium,  may  apple,  wild  sedums,  violets,  wild 
oxalis,  tbe  befl  flowers,  field  larkspurs,  blood  root,  all  the  milk-weeds,  tongue  grass, 
know-weed  daisies,  wild  lettuce,  iron  weed,  blue  curls,  cardinal  flower,  wild  lobe- 
lia, wild  hydrangea,  starwort,  wild  parsnip,  wild  rose,  trumpet  creeper,  wild  ager- 
tum,  rag  weed,  sumac,  leather  flower,  etc,  are  all  natives  of  Indiana  and  are  all 
honey  plants.  Motherwort  can  not  be  too  highly  commended  as  a  honey  plant. 
It  blooms  from  July  until  frost,  and  grows  in  great  abundance.  The  figwort,  also 
extensively  advertised  as  Simpson's  honey  plant,  is  a  native  of  Indiana.  It  is  a 
large,  coarse  growing  plant  with  innumerable  small  flowers,  with  an  opening  at 
the  base  of  the  seed  ball  which  is  hollow  and  filled  with  purest  honey,  and  so  rap- 
idly is  it  deposited  that  in  two  minutes  after  being  taken  out  by  a  bee  it  is  again 
filled  with  a  shining  drop  of  nectar.  So  freely  does  it  yield  honey  that  a  branch 
removed  and  given  a  sharp  shake,  tbe  honey  will  fall  in  drops.  It  blooms  from 
July  until  frost.  Ground  ivy,  a  creeping  vine  that  covers  tbe  ground  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  is  a  fine  honey  plant.  The  wild  asters  are  all  excellent  honey 
plants,  bees  sometimes  collecting  from  them  as  late  as  October.  Spanish  needles 
yield  large  quantities  of  rich,  yellow  honey.  Smart  weeds  yield  strong  nectar  in 
abundance  of  a  peculiar  odor.  Golden  rod  by  many  is  given  the  proud  dintinction 
of  being  the  banner  nectar  bearer  of  fall  flowers,  giving  bountiful  measure  from 
its  golden  bloom. 

The  list  is  almost  endless,  and  nearly  all  of  the  common  garden  vegetables 
«nd  vines  secrete  honey  in  their  blossoms.  One  extravagant  writer  speaks  of  a 
irariety  of  corn  which  might  yield  "  a  gallon  of  honey  from  the  tassel,  a  eake  of 
4)eeswax  under  each  leaf,  and  a  jug  of  whisky  from  each  ear." 

Among  the  trees,  the  locusts  are  almost  certain  to  bloom,  and  they  yield  a 
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bountiful  Bupplj  of  rich  nectar,  and  bees  literally  swarm  among  the  highlj  per^ 
fumed  blossoms.  Locust  honey  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  dark,  it  is  of  a  rich,  pale> 
red  gold,  and  im  keeping  qualities  are  excellent.  The  bass-woods,  or  linden  trees, 
when  in  bloom,  are  like  great  music  boxes,  giving  forth  the  hum  of  thousands  of 
bees  as  they  swarm  in  and  out  to  drain  the  nectar  from  over-flowing  cups.  There 
is  no  tree  that  yields  so  abundantly  of  nectar  as  the  linden,  nor  is  there  any  supe- 
rior in  flavor.  The  tulip,  or  poplar,  tree  yields  an  abundance  of  delicious  honey, 
nearly  a  teaspoonful  of  pure  nectar  often  being  found  in  one  of  its  large  bell* 
shaped  flowen*.  Box- elder,  blooming  between  the  linden  and  poplar,  is  a  great 
favorite  with  bees,  and  yields  a  superior  honey.  Several  varieties  of  willows  are 
good  honey  producers,  and  grow  in  nearly  all  localities. 

Even  small  grounds  eould  be  utilizVd  for  the  benefit  of  bee  keepers.  If  there 
is  a  pond  or  low  place,  it  could  be  transformed  into  a  beauty  spot  with  pus^y  and 
button  willows,  golden  rods,  wild  bergamot,  wild  asters  and  mints.  I  have  read  of 
a  honey  plant  mound  six  or  eight  feet  high  and  sloping  gradually  to  a  level.  It 
was  marked  o£f  in  rings ;  in  the  center  was  planted  figwort,  next  golden  rod,  then 
spider  plant;  next  motherwort  and  asters,  then  catnip  and  smart  weeds,  surrounded 
with  peppermints  and  finished  with  ground  ivy.  The  combination  of  purple,  yel- 
low, pink  and  white  flowers  makes  it  attractive  to  both  man  and  bees.  Early  in 
spriog,  a  round  bed  bordered  with  dandelion  and  the  center  filled  with  violets — 
white  and  blue — makes  a  beautiful  show  of  color.  They  are  good  honey  planta 
and  coming  early ;  they  are  a  luxury  for  the  winged  pets.  If  on  Arbor  Days,  bee- 
keeperd  would  see  that  maples,  lindens  and  poplars  were  planted,  we  should  not 
only  have  shade,  but  beauty  and  profit.  Waste  places  along  the  roadside  and  rail- 
roads could  be  covered  with  figwort,  motherwort  and  sweet  clover  so  that  when  the 

"Swiftrwin^ed  forager,  the  bee*  sets  forth 
Sooating  from  East  to  West,  from  South  to  North, 
Shall  find  and  gather  with  industrious  haste 
Sweetness,  that  else  upon  the  earth  would  waste." 

"  'Tis  for  them,  the  blooming  world 
Nectareous  gold  distils." 

* 

Mr,  President,  We  have  just  listened  to  this  very  able  and  enjoyable  paper 
by  Mrs.  Moore,  and  I  think  she  deserves  a  vote  of  thanks  from  this  Association 
for  it.  She  is  one  who  has  always  taken  a  very  great  interest  in  this  branch  of 
science  and  has,  at  different  times,  given  us  almost  a  volume  of  knowledge.  I 
think  as  a  slight  mark  of  our  gratitude,  we  should  send  to  her,  as  she  is  absent,  a 
vote  of  thanks. 

Mr,  Muih,  I  am  in  favor  of  what  our  President  has  said.  It  is  an  ezoelient 
article  indeed.    I  therefore  make  a  motion  that  we  send  a  vote  of  thanks  to  her. 

Motion  was  carried  and  following  adopted  : 

Resdvedy  That  the  Indiana  Bee- Keepers'  Association  hereby  tender  a  sinotre 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mrs.  Moore,  of  Qreensburg,  Ind.,  for  her  entertaining  and  valaa- 
ble  paper. 
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DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  President,  The  ba«A-wood  that  she  has  spoken  of  I  have  been  working 
with  for  several  years.  I  take  sprouts  of  these  trees  op  hj  the  roots,  which  is  very 
easj  at  this  period  of  their  growth,  and  set  them  out  all  around  my  farm,  just 
where  I  want  my  fence,  just  a  straight  row  of  bass-woods  about  twenty  feet  apart. 
In  about  two  years,  during  which  time  they  did  not  give  me  any  trouble,  I  put  up 
my  wire  fence,  using  these  trees  as  postp.  I  think  this  is  a  very  i^ood  plan,  and 
then,  beside',  it  is  a  grand  thing  for  the  beeS)  as  it  has  on  it  a  very  pretty  flower. 

Mr.  Pope.  I  think  that  is  a  good  idea,  and  I  think  the  people  of  this  State 
should  set  out  that  kind  of  tree  more  than  they  do.  If  they  wanted  to  get  a  shade 
tree,  what  is  prettier  than  the  bass-wood  ? 

Mr.  President.  The  maples  are  a  most  beautiful  shade  tree,  but  the  bass-woods 
are  just  as  pretty  and  have  the  loveliest  flower  that  ever  was  seen.  It  ia  a  very 
hardy  tree,  too.  As  for  the  worms,  three  tablespoons  of  chloro  naphtholine  dis- 
solved in  a  bucket  of  water  will  kill  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Hieka.  I  sowed  buckwheat,  which  made  a  very  fine  growth  and  luxuriant 
bloom,  but  I  got  no  honey  and  no  seed.  I  had  to  feed  my  bees  in  consequence  for 
lack  of  winter  storen.  Can  anyone  tell  me  why  it  is  that  when  we  do  all  the  labor 
and  make  preparations,  we  then  get  no  honey  ? 

Mr,  OoUter8on.  Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  a  neighbor  of  mine  had  a  field  of 
buckwheat  of  some  six  or  eight  acres.  He  said  when  the  buckwheat  was  in  bloom, 
about  seven  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  bees  would  just  come  in  flocks 
there  until  about  eleven  o'clock  and  then  they  would  go  away  again.  Two  years 
ago  last  summer  I  had  about  six  acres  of  Silver  Hull  buckwheat  and  I  don't  think 
the  bees  worked  on  this  at  all,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  provides  honey  as  well 
a9  the  old-fashioned  buckwheat  or  not.  In  regard  to  its  failure  to  make  seed,  I 
have  been  told  that  during  the  warm  weather  it  will  not  form.  Then  if  that  kind 
of  weather  should  last  until  autumn  and  destroy  the  bloom,  of  course  there  would 
be  no  seed.    Th^  weather  must  be  cool  to  produce  seed  and  honey. 

Mr.  President.  About  one  and  one-half  miles  west  of  here  a  man  raised  the 
Silver  Hull  buckwheat  this  year  and  it  did  a  good  deal  as  Mr.  Hick^  has  said.  It 
seemed  to  blast  at  bloom  and  make  no  seed.  I  can  not  tell  why  this  ii*,  but  I  have 
fifty  bushels  of  as  pretty  buckwheat  as  you  ever  saw— the  Japanese. 

Mr.  Catieraon,  The  Silver  Hull  will  remain  in  bloom  about  twice  as  long  as 
the  Japanei-e,  which  only  stays  in  bloom  about  a  week  or  ten  days.  It  is  very  poor 
buckwheat  that  will  not  yield  any  heed. 

Mr.  Preiident,  I  believe  in  cowing  all  crops  at  the  right  time  of  the  moon.  I 
think  that  has  much  to  do  with  success. 

Mr.  Math.    When  is  the  right  time  of  the  moon,  Mr.  Pref>ident? 

Mr.  President.     Well,  that  I  am  not  going  to  tell. 

Mr.  Catterson.  Mr.  President,  as  it  is  getting  late  I  am  in  favor  of  adjourning 
until  this  evening. 

Motion  was  made  and  seconded  to  adjourn  until  7 :  30  p.  M. 

28 — Bd.  of  Agr. 
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The  conTentioii  again  met  and  called  to  order  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  with  Presi- 
dent Rassell  in  the  chair. 

Mr,  President,  To  commence  our  evening  session  we  will  have  first  Mr.  Catter- 
^sod's  paper  on 

THE  WINTER  PROBLEM* 


BY  MR.  CATTEBSON. 


'Mr.  Catterson  prefaced  his  paper  by  remarking: 

Oenllemen — The  subject  that  has  been  assigned  to  me  is  the  basis  of  everj  topic 
to  be  discussed  at  this  convention  of  general  interest  to  the  bee-keepers.  Why  this 
subject  was  assigned  to  me  I  can  not  tell,  and  as  I  have  never  before  attempted  to 
write  anything  to  be  read  before  the  public,  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  excuse  all 
my  mistakes.  This  problem  is  the  hidden  key  that  all  have  looked  for  and  soughl 
after  for  half  a  century.  Can  it  be  that  the  best  thinkers,  writers  ana  leading 
apiarists  of  this  Society  have  all  declined  the  honor  of  searching  after  the  hidden 
key  and  the  committee  concluded  to  make  Catterson  answer  for  a  ''scape-goat?" 

The  person  who  successfully  winters  (heir  bees  is  a  successful  bee-keeper,  be- 
cause if  they  have  their  bees  in  proper  shape  when  the  honey  season  comes  they 
will  do  the  rest  themselves.  What  I  shall  say  in  this  paper  is  intended  to  benefit 
the  average  bee-keeper  of  Indiana  and  localities  having  a  similar  climate. 

The  work  of  preparing  the  bees  for  winter  must  begin  early  in  the  fall.  1. 
They  must  have  food  suJlcient  to  carry  them  through  the  winter,  and  until  warm 
weather  comes  in  the  spring;  and,  perhaps  better  still,  enough  for  all  purpoees  to 
last  them  until  they  can  gather  their  living  themselves.  2.  They  should  be  prop- 
erly housed,  and  the  colonies  all  made  strong  by  uniting  the  weak  ones  and  equal- 
ising their  supplies.  I  have  kept  bees  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  for  ten 
or  twelve  years  I  have  been  very  successful  in  wintering  them — much  more  so 
than  most  of  my  neighbors — and  have  secured  larger  crops  of  honey  as  a  result.  I 
therefore  claim  a  fair  idea  of  bee-keeping,  but  do  not  claim  to  be  a  specialist  or 
an  expert  in  any  line  of  the  business.  A  good  crop  depends  almost  wholly  upon  a 
strong,  healthy  colony  in  the  spring,  and  such  a  colony  depends  upon  proper  care 
and  management  in  the  f  a11.  Have  your  bees  ready  for  winter  when  winter  comes, 
and  then  let  them  alone  until  winter  is  over.  I  have  a  bee-house  in  which  I 
winter  my  bees  successfully.  I  have  never  uped  a  cellar,  but  from  what  I  have 
known  of  cellar  wintering  from  tho!>e  who  do  use  them,  I  do  not  think  it  is  the 
best  way ;  and  since  most  people  winter  on  the  summer  stands,  I  shall  confine  my- 
elf  to  a  discussion  of  that  method. 

As  soon  a^  the  frost  has  stopped  all  honey  gathering,  look  through  your  hives 
and  arrange  the  frames  by  exchanging,  if  necessary,  so  that  each  colony  will  have 
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not  less  than  twenty-five  pounds  of  ripened  honey.  If  some  of  it  iS|  however,  un- 
sealed it  is  a  matter  of  small  consequence.  Place  the  frames  having  the  least 
honey  in  them  in  the  center.  Summer-gathered  honey  is  perhaps  the  best  for 
winter  use,  but  I  have  never  seen  bees  suffer  by  the  use  of  fall-made  honey  in- 
wintering.  Next  lay  two  slats.  }xf ,  across  the  frames  about  five  inches  apart,  so 
that  the  space  between  them  will  be  in  the  center  of  the  hive  over  the  cluster. 
Bevel  the  ends  so  that  the  quilt  will  lie  down  closely  at  the  ends.  The  slats  should 
be  as  long  as  the  width  of  the  brood-chamber,  then  across  these  nail  others  in 
length  as  long  as  those  are  wide  apart,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  hold  up  the  mat 
when  placed  upon  them.  This  makes  a  space  over  the  cluster  through  which  the 
bees  can  pass  over  the  frames  in  cold  weather  to  the  honey  in  the  outside  frames. 
In  addition  to  this,  holes  may  be  cut  through  the  combs  for  the  same  purpose,  if 
thought  necessary.  Over  this  frame  arrangement  I  spretd  a  heavy  woolen  cloth, 
entirely  covering  the  brood  chamber,  and  then  I  partly  fill  a  common  coffee  or 
sugar  sack  with  excelsior,  forest  leaves,  chaff,  or  an  equivalent,  and  press  it  down 
evenly  on  the  frames.  Then  I  tilt  the  hives  forward  about  one  inch  in  twelve,, 
leaving  the  front  entrance  entirely  open.  Your  hives  are  now  ready  for  whatever  out- 
side protection  you  desire  to  give  them.  To  all  who  wish  to  further  protect  their 
hives,  I  would  suggest  this  plan  as  a  cheap  and  handy  one: 

Place  your  hives  in  rows  facing  east  or  south,  so  that  there  will  be  about  ten 
inches  of  space  between  them.  Then  place  a  protection  of  boards  all  around 
them  except  in  front,  leaving  a  space  of  ten  inches  between  the  boards  and  the 
hives,  into  which  and  between  the  hives  pack  leaves,  chaff,  cut  straw,  or  excelsior, 
BO  that  it  will  come  above  the  brood- chamber,  and  let  this  remain  this  way  until 
May,  or  longer,  if  the  weather  is  fickle.  All  should  be  covered  up  with  boards 
Bees  prepared  in  this  way  will  winter  every  time  sure,  and  come  out  in  the  spring 
strong  and  healthy.  The  man  who  thus  takes  care  of  his  bees  will  only  know  of 
spring  dwindling  by  what  he  hears  from  his  less  careful  neighbors. 

I  prefer  not  to  winter  my  bees  on  sugar  syrup,  and  never  burglarize  the  brood 
chamber  to  do  so.  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage  or  the  good  policy  in  doing  so. 
Let  the  bees  and  not  the  hives  gather  the  honey,  and  then  the  sugar  refiners  will 
not  be  benefited  at  the  expense  of  the  bee-keeper.  The  pollen  theory,  in  connection 
with  the  winter  problem,  has  been  discussed  widely  by  our  best  apiarists,  pro  and 
con,  for  several  years,  and  the  mystery  is,  so-called,  still  unsolved.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe,  and  do  believe,  the  teachings  of  Professor  Muth  are  about  correct.  If 
I  am  not  mistaken,  his  teaching  is  about  as  follows : 

Pollen  is  a  wholesome,  nutritious  food  and  essential  to  the  bee  life  and  health, 
especially  to  the  larva  and  young  bees.  Its  nutritious  and  healthy  qualities,  if 
kept  dry,  will  last  for  years,  but  if  allowed  to  become  damp,  it  will  sour.  It  then 
swells,  bnrsts  out  of  the  cells  and  is  very  unwholesome  and  unfit  for  food  for  either 
the  young  or  old  bees.  The  same  can  be  said  of  honey  under  similar  circum- 
stances, but  if  it  is  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  place  it  will  keep  forever.  Bees  in  the 
cluster,  when  supplied  with  healthy  food,  create  a  large  amount  of  heat,  and  when 
the  outside  air  is  colder  than  the  air  within,  the  exhalations  from  their  bodies 
condense  and  produce  considerable  dampness  which  must  have  a  way  to  escape  or 
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the  bees  and  hives  become  damp  and  anhealthy,  the  combs  become  moldy  and  the 
pollen  and  honey  souru;  the  bees  become  diseased  and  die.  Such  fruit  and  combs 
are  the  fruitful  source,  and  I  believe  the  principal  source  of  bee  diarrhoea.  Moldj 
combs  come  from  damp  hives,  and  damp  hives  are  caused  bj  insufficient  ventila' 
tion.  And  now,  when  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  cold  weather  is  over,  I 
place  the  heaviest  combs  nearest  the  cluster,  put  a  division  board  on  each  side  and 
contract  the  entrance.  The  division  board  should  not  touch  the  bottom,  so  that 
the  bees  can  pass  for  food  placed  on  the  opposite  side.  I  contract  the  brood 
-chamber  in  order  that  the  bees  can  better  control  the  heat  during  cold  snaps  in  the 
spring.  I  then  place  a  frame  of  honey  or  a  frame  of  syrup  outside  the  division 
board  to  stimulate  brood  rearing.  I  think  it  is  best  that  bees  do  not  begin  brood 
rearing  too  Foon,  because  late  cold  snaps  will  compel  the  bees  to  cluster,  and  thus 
expose  the  brood  to  death.  A  colony  should  have  no  more  combs  between  the 
division  boards  than  ihey  can  well  cover.  Equalize  your  colony  by  taking  from 
very  strong  colonies  a  frame  of  brood  and  exchanging  it  for  a  frame  of  empty 
comb  from  a  weak  colony.  All  spreading  of  broods  is  an  evil,  unless  the  bees  can 
well  cover  all  the  brood  during  the  cold  nights.  It  is  proper  to  remember  that  in 
no  case  will  bees  from  a  hive  having  a  virgin  queen  be  accepted  by  a  colony  that 
has  a  laying  queen  ;  nor  should  a  comb  with  adhering  bees  from  a  strong  colony 
be  added  to  a  weak  colony  having  a  virgin  queen,  because  they  would  be  sure  to 
destroy  her  at  once.  Another  precaution :  Observe  that  the  queen  shall  not  be 
on  the  side  of  the  comb  next  to  where  you  place  the  comb  with  adhering  bees,  for 
by  po  suddenly  coming  in  contact  with  a  strange  queen,  they  would  probably  de- 
stroy her.  This  concludes  my  say  in  regard  to  the  winter  problem,  and  if  my 
remarks  have  not  been  sufficiently  plain,  I  will  willingly  answer  any  questions 
asked  me,  if  I  can. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr,  Piesidenl,  You  have  all  heard  this  excellent  paper,  which  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  ever  presented  on  this  subject  before  this  Association ;  it  ia  now 
open  for  questions  and  remarks. 

Mr.  Hicks.  I  have  no  criticism  to  oflfer,  but  to  say  this— which  is  to,  say  the 
least— that  I  have  paid  close  attention  to  this  gentleman's  article  on  the  winter 
problem,  and  without  intending  any  flattery  to  him,  I  will  say  that  I  have  kept 
bees  for  over  fifty  years,  and  I  have  nev«'r  heard  more  common  sense,  of  the  very 
best  quality,  presented  to  any  society  on  this  subject  than  I  have  to-night. 

Mr.  Muth.  I  congratulate  our  friend  on  his  very  nice  article  also;  it  is  a  good  one 
indeed.  His  method  is  quite  different  from  the  way  in  which  I  winter  my  beee.  I 
used  to  lay  strips  across  the  frames,  using  a  blanket  or  a  mat  of  etraw,  which  forms 
a  good  covering,  and  at  the  same  time,  absorbs  the  moisture  from  below.  I  close 
up  my  entrance  in  the  spring  to  about  one  inch  in  the  center,  and  cover  my  brood- 
chamber  with  three  boards.  The  bees  easily  seal  it  all  around  and  make  it  almost 
air  tight.  On  top  of  these  boards  I  lay  my  straw  mat  or  blanket,  or  perhaps  both. 
There  is  no  absorbtion  of  the  moisture  and  it  is  in  the  hive,  bat  I  take  care  of  that 
by  leaving  the  entrance  entirely  open  and  raise  the  hive  about  two  inches  at  the 
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end,  and  for  this  reason  I  know  that  the  exhalations  will  (urn  into  water  and  run 
down  and  out  from  the  hive.  Sometimes  in  winter  after  the  coldest  spells,  if  you 
go  and  raise  the  hive  as  I  have  said,  yon  will  be  surprised  at  the  amount  of  water. 
In  this  way  the  air  is  admitted  and  the  bees  are  kept  dry  and  healthy.  It  is  just 
as  handy  and  a  little  less  trouble  to  cover  your  brood-chamber  up  and  keep  the  bees 
warm,  and  it  is  a  much  simpler  way  than  tbe  way  Mr.  Catterson  speaks  of,  to  my 
mind. 

Mr,  Killey.  You  speak  about  three  boards  on  top.  Do  you  have  the  edges  so 
that  they  form  a  perfect  joint? 

Mr.  MutL  Yes,  I  use  three  boards  because  I  have  section  boxes,  three  of  which 
just  cover  the  brood-chamber.    The  lids  to  these  boxes  are  what  I  use. 

Mr,  PrewidenL  I  winter  my  bees  in  the  same  way.  I  know  a  gentleman 
who  has  one  of  the  most  successful  bee  resorts  in  Marion  County  to-day,  and  he 
spreads  just  a  cloth  over  the  brood-chamber,  and  when  the  cold  weather  comes  he 
tnms  that  cloth  back  half  way,  leaving  this  board  open.  By  this  method,  he 
has  never  yet  lost  any  bees  from  the  cold.  This  gentleman  is  Mr.  B.  F.  Bowers,  of 
Augusta.  He  is  so  successful  because  he  gi^Ms  them  air;  he  says  that  they  re- 
quire it. 

Mr.  Muih.  I  thick  that  we  shonld  keep  our  bees  dry  on  top  for  the  simple 
reason  that  if  the  cold  air  strikes  them  it  will  surely  kill  them,  and  why  this 
gentleman  you  speak  of  puts  his  covering  half  way  back  is  something  I  can  not 
comprehend.  If  there  are  those  who  are  more  successful  in  openiog  their  boards 
and  allowing  them  air,  than  those  who  keep  them  warm,  I  should  like  to  see  them. 
Again  I  say  that  the  top  should  be  kept  warm  and  dry,  and  not  allowed  to  become 
damp,  because  both  the  honey  and  the  pollen  will  sour.  If  he  wanis  to  keep  his 
bees  nicely,  he  mupt  keep  them  dry. 

Mr,  Catterson,  Mr.  President,  do  I  understand  that  this  gentleman  has  no 
board  at  all? 

Mr.  President.  No,  he  has  never  had  one,  and  still  has  his  quilt  raised  about 
one  half  the  way  across  his  frame. 

Mr,  Muth,    He  covers  his  brood-chamber  up  with  this  muslin  quilt  ? 

Mr,  iVeatrfenl.     Yep. 

Mr.  Muth,    How  long  has  he  been  successful? 

Mr,  Pmident,    Some  eight  or  nine  years. 

Mr,  Hicks,  This  is  truly  an  artificial  mode  of  wintering  and  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  the  .natural  tendency  and  propensity  of  the  bees.  Any  man  that  has  ever 
handled  bees  in  the  old-fashioned  movable  frame  knows  that  the  bees  will  seal  it 
down  every  time. 

Mr.  PresiderU,    How  about  Mr.  Gatterson's  method  of  feeding  for  the  winter? 

Mr.  Muth.  It  is  the  best  way  of  feeding  I  ever  heard  of.  This  is  not  intended 
as  a  compliment,  but  as  the  trutb. 

Mr.  PresidenL  There  seems  to  be  some  trouble  arising  as  to  tbe  proper  feeder 
to  nse  in  the  spring.  It  does  not  take  so  much  trouble  to  winter  the  bees  as  it  does 
to  get  them  safely  through  the  spring. 
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Mr.  Muth.  If  our  bees  are  stroDg  in  epring,  and  if  the  frnit  trees  do  not  bloom 
and  our  bees  get  no  honey  from  that  source,  then  unleps  we  feed  them  they  will 
starve  to  death. 

Mr.  Calterson,  May  be  what  I  have  said  can  not  be  understood  by  all.  I  am  op- 
posed to  extracting  honey  from  the  lower  chamber  in  the  fall,  and  th<»n  be  com- 
pelled to  Teed  up  the  bees  with  sugar  syrup  to  take  them  through  the  winter.  If 
they  had  the  honey,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  necesvary  to  give  them  the  granu- 
lated sugar  in  the  spring;  if  it  is  necespary  to  give  it  at  all,  give  it  in  the  fall, 
rather  than  loFe  the  bees;  but  if  the  brood  chamber  is  old,  then  no  honey  should  be 
taken  out  of  it.  The  bees  will  make  enough  honey  to  winter  them.  Some  of  my 
hives  swarmed  this  season  just  when  I  did  not  want  them  to,  and  I  gave  them 
honey  from  the  other  hives. 

Mr.  President  Here  seems  to  be  the  problem  throughout  the  State,  where  farm- 
ers and  many  others  engaged  in  bee-keeping  do  not  examine  them  closely  enough  to 
see  that  there  is  plenty  of  honey  to  last  until  February  or  March.  Three-fourtha 
of  the  bees  die  in  March,  chiefly  from  want  of  food.  The  question  is  how  we  can 
best  feed  (he  bees.  -^ 

Mr.  Catterson.  Some  years  ago  I  used  to  use  bee  candy,  but  now  I  use  the  sagar 
syrup,  putting  it  into  the  hives,  if  they  have  not  got  a  good  quantity  of  ripe 
honey.  They  would  take  this  sugar  syrup  and  put  it  away  in  the  combs ;  bat  if 
you  take  the  cakes  of  this  candy  and  lay  them  in  just  over  the  clusters  of  bees,  my 
experience  has  been  that  if  they  have  plenty  of  honey  they  will  not  bother  this 
candy,  but  if  they  are  poor  then  they  will  go  to  work  on  it. 

Mr.  Simmons.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  anything  that  can  be  of  particular 
benefit  to  the  Society  to  say.  In  making  a  chemical  analysis  of  honey,  I  find  that  it 
is  compoped  largely  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  as  the  fundamental  constituents. 
There  is  an  element  called  saccharine,  which  is  two  hundred  and  forty  times 
sweeter  than  our  ordinary  sugar.  In  feeding  my  bees  I  take  a  little  of  this  sac- 
charine and  place  it  in  a  quantity  of  water,  and  also  place  with  it  some  loaf  sugar. 
I  find  that  the  bees  eat  this  and  appear  to  fare  well,  much  better  than  thof<e  which 
were  fed  on  sugar  syrup  or  stick  candy.  I  like  to  try  all  plans  and  experiments^ 
and  if  I  can  find  a  safe  plan,  an  easy  one,  and  one  that  is  remunerative  to  me,  I 
try  it  and  am  always  perfectly  willing  to  give  to  my  neighbors  the  benefits  of  my 
experience. 

Mr.  Pope,  I  heard  two  parties  say  that  they  fed  their  bees  on  this  granulated 
sugar  and  lost  them. 

Mr.  Simmons.  That  was  doubtleiis  on  account  of  the  inorganic  substanoea 
which  it  contained,  such  as  lime,  chalk  and  other  things. 

Adjourned  to  meet  the  following  morning. 
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MORNING  SESSION. 

Association  called  to  order  at  9:30  A.  M.    President  Bnssell  in  the  chair. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Muth,  Pope  and  Catterson,  was  appointed 
to  wait  upon  Governor  Matthews,  inviting  him  to  visit  the  Association  sometime 
dnring  the  morning. 

Mr,  PresiderU.  Gentlemen,  the  first  thing  that  is  before  ns  this  morning  is  the 
question  of  oar  appropriation  for  the  World's  Fair  Exhibit.  I  have  talked  with 
the  Secretary  about  the  matter,  and  we  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  appoint  a 
committee  from  this  Aftsociation  to  meet  with  the  committees  from  other  State 
Anociations  to  wait  upon  the  Legislature  to  get  this  appropriation.  We  will  have 
a  resolution  drawn  up  and  then  appoint  tbii  committee  at  once. 

The  following  resolution  was  presented  bj  the  Secretary  and  adopted  unani- 
mously: 

Whkbxas,  The  committee  duly  appointed  and  representing  the  exhibitors  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  will  need  additional  funds  to 
complete  the  building  and  to  make  an  exhibit  there ;  therefore, 

Beiolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Indiana  Bee-Keepers'  (Convention,  now 
assembled,  that  the  Legislature  should  make  the  appropriation  asked  for  by  said 
oommittee  and  for  the  purposes  above  set  forth. 

Mr,  JPresidenL  The  other  matter  before  us,  deferred  until  to-day,  is  in  regard 
to  the  revision  of  our  premium  list  for  the  State  Fair.  I  think  that  the  premiums 
offered  to  the  Indiana  bee-keepers  are  entirely  out  of  all  reason,  for  they  are  not 
mifficient  to  further  our  interests  as  bee-keepers.  They  should  be  raised  to  com- 
pare favorably  with  other  States,  and  this  would  then  act  as  an  incentive  to  bring  the 
honty  producers  and  bee-keepers  out  and  repay  them  for  their  trouble  in  making 
ao  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair.  We  all  know  what  great  interest  Mrs.  Moore,  Mr. 
Ponder  and  others  have  taken  in  making  exhibits  there,  and  in  return  for  their 
time,  trouble  and  expense  they  get  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  in  return  as  premiums.  Is 
this  right?  I  would  now  suggest  that  at  least  three  competent  jadges  be  appointed 
to  revise  this  premium  list  and  then  to  award  them  intelligently  at  the  coming 
fair.    I  would  like  to  hear  other  opinions  on  this  subject. 

Mr,  Muth,  I  think  the  matter  of  appointing  these  judges  6hould  be  one  of 
g;reat  care.  We  want  men  who  are  directly  interested  in  bee  culture  and  who  will 
award  these  premiums  in  a  way  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  and  a  credit  to  the 
Association. 

Reaolvedf  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  as  competent  judges  to  re- 
Tise  the  premium  list  and  award  the  premiums  at  the  State  Fair. 

Mr,  Hicks.  I  am  in  favor  of  appointing  three  judges  on  this  committee  and 
that  the  premiums  should  be  awarded  by  a  majority  of  that  committee.  This,  I 
believe,  is  the  custom  in  other  States.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that 
these  men  will  be  exhibitors  at  the  State  Fair. 

Motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Ponder  that  a  committee  of  three  competent  judges 
!>•  appointed  to  revise  the  premium  list  and  present  it  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
that  it  may  compare  favorably  with  other  States. 
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The  motion  was  seconded  and  the  following  appointed:  Sylveeter  Johneon, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Hicks  and  E.  H.  CollinP. 

A/r.  PrendenL  We  will  now  proceed  with  onr  regular  program ,  which  is  a 
paper  bj  Mr.  Mnth  on 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  SWARMING  TO  PRODUCE  THE  BE8T  RESULTS, 
AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  PROPER  USE  OF  THE 

QUEEN  EXCLUDER. 


BY  MR.  MUTH. 


It  appears  to  me  that  a  full  crop  of  honej  can  not  be  harvested  only  when  we 
prevent  our  bees  from  swarming,  because  we  know  that  it  is  the  old  bees  who  are 
the  honey  gatherers  ani  not  the  joung  ones.  We  know  alfo  that  a  swarm  is  usn- 
allj  the  old  bees,  and  when  they  leave  the  hive,  for  nearly  a  week,  or,  perhaps,  ten 
days,  no  honey  gathering  is  done  at  all.  We  know  that  when  the  queen  has  plenty 
of  chances  to  deposit  her  eggs  and  plenty  of  room  that  she  does  not  gel  the  Bwarm> 
ing  fever  and  she  is  always  the  very  last  one  to  leave  the  hive.  For  many  years  I 
have  prevented  my  bees  from  swarming  and  have  been  raUing  principally  extracted 
honey.  How  to  prevent  swarming  at  the  honey  season  is  taught  us  by  our  friend 
Demaree.  of  Kentucky.  I  heard  his  method  at  the  lant  bee-keepers  convention 
and  it  struck  me  as  a  good  thing  and  I  gave  it  a  thorough  trial.  Our  honey  season 
here  begins  about  the  first  of  June,  because  then  the  white  clover  commences  to 
yield.  I,  at  this  time,  take  all  my  omba  from  the  brood  chamber  containing  brood 
and  honey  and  put  them  into  another  box  and  fill  the  brood  chamber  up  with 
empty  combs;  thus  the  brood  chamber  contaiuR  a  comb  with  a  qu^n,  some  of  the 
bees  and  the  empty  combs.  After  this  is  done  then  the  queen  excluder  is  put  on. 
Put  the  upper  story  on  and  then  cover  your  hive.  If  you  are  in  favor  of  raising 
comb  honey  y  -u  can  set  section  boxes  on  that  qiie?n  excluder.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  hours  you  will  see  that  mof^t  of  the  old  bees  are  down  with  the  queen.  You 
will  let  tbem  go  that  way  as  the  bees  hatch,  and  the  qneen  hafl  plenty  of  bees  to 
appiHt  her  in  raising  brood,  and  as  the  young  bees  hatch  they  go  down. 

Thb  year  was  a  very  poor  one  for  honey,  a^  I  suppose  we  all  know,  still  I 
raised  some  nice  comb  honey,  besides  mv  six  or  Kcven  hundred  pounds  of  extracted 
honoy.  I  think  the  queen  excluder  is  the  most  applicable  thing  to  prevent  swarm- 
ing.  One  obj*>ction  1  find,  however,  and  that  is  that  I  found  a  lot  of  drones  upon 
raising  the  honey  boxes  that  could  not  get  out  of  the  queen  excluder;  but  yon  can 
brush  these  off,  and  it  makes  no  difference  whatever.  After  a  while,  when  yon  are 
ready,  you  t<ike  your  hive  off,  and  you  have  no  idea  of  the  benefit  to  the  bees. 
You  can  put  your  bee  escape  on  and  set  your  honey  boxes  on  top.    I  have  had 
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about  tweDtj,  and  put  in  ten  bee  escapes  in  this  manner  (illustrating),  pet  mj 
honej  boxes  on  top,  and  the  next  day  I  commenced  to  extract.  It  it  a  verj  easj 
way,  and  fcarcelj  any  trouble  at  all. 

The  entrance  of  Governor  Matthews  at  this  time  interrupted  further  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  Muth  made  a  short  address  of  welcome,  as  follows  f 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  calling  on  you  to  meet  with  us  a  little  while 
this  morning,  not  with  the  intention  of  having  you  address  ua  as  bee-keepers  only, 
but  we  desire  your  aid  in  putting  us  on  a  level  with  other  associatioos  of  the  State. 
Bee  culture  is  an  important  branch,  and  I  know  that  there  was  more  than  one 
hundred  million  pounds  of  honey  used  in  the  market  last  year.  We  want  this 
brinch  of  industry  protected,  and,  although  jou  may  not  be  thoroughly  posted  in 
bee  culture,  we  feel  sure  that  you  will  lend  us  your  kind  aid  and  co-operation,  and 
would  be  glad  to  have  you  address  us  on  this  subject. 

Gov.  Matthews  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Oentlemen  of  the  Convention — I  think  the 
gentleman  who  has  just  spoken  has  said  truly  when  he  suggested  that  perhaps  J 
was  not  thoroughly  posted  in  the  matter  of  bee  culture;  but  I  regard  it  as  one 
branch  properly  belonging  to  that  of  agriculture,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  every- 
thing pertaining  to  it  even  in  the  slightest  degree  will  have  my  cordial  and  hearty 
support  I  think,  couHidering  the  magnitude  of  this  industry,  it  has  never  been 
thoroughly  apprehended.  It  is  an  important  industry,  and  it  needs  encourage- 
naent  as  well  as  any  other  department  of  agriculture.  While  I  am  not,  as  you 
might  say,  scientifically  posted  upon  the  subject  of  bees,  nor  made  them  a  particu- 
lar study,  yet  I  have  always  found  them  to  be  very  ioteieoiing.  They  were  inter- 
esting to  me  from  the  time  when  T  first  learned  that  couplet — 

How  doth  the  little  hnay  boe 

Improve  each  shiniag  hour  ? 
He  gathers  honey  every  day 

From  every  opening  iiower, 

and  it  was  held  up  to  me  as  an  example,  especially  when  I  was  inclined  to  drowse 
a  little  in  the  afternoon  6un.  I  always  found  it  veiy  interesting,  too,  when  a  boy, 
to  run  after  the  bumble  bees  aind,  hB  ttey  lighted  on  the  hollyhocks,  close  the  flow- 
ers up  and  hold  them  prisoners;  and  then,  again,  they  were  always  interesting 
when  we  used  to  discover  been'  nef>t8  in  the  fall,  or  when  putting  np  hay.  Aside 
from  all  this),  it  is  a  subject  that  has  demanded  the  attention  of  some  of  our  best 
men,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  inleresiiog  to  those  who  study  into  the 
ways  and  habits  of  the  busy  beeii,  for  it  brings  them  into  closer  contact  with  na- 
ture, and  the  closer  to  nature  a  man  if,  the  belter  man  be  is. 

I  will  say,  in  conclusion,  gentleuicn,  that  in  your  industry  I  am  heartily  with 
you.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  met  with  the  encouragement  that  you  should 
and  that  you  deserve.  I  will  co-operate  with  you  and  lend  you  all  the  assistance 
in  my  power,  to  see  that  this  department  reaches  the  prominence  that  it  deserves. 
1  am  yery  glad  to  have  had  this  short  talk  with  you  and  have^had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  you. 
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Mr,  PiQ/pe,  We  should  like  to  have  a  little  assistance  about  making  an  exhibit 
at  the  World's  Fair,  and  would  like  to  have  the  Commissioners  of  the  World's  Fair 
make  us  an  appropriation  in  order  that  we  make  an  exhibit  there  next  year  that 
will  be  a  credit  to  our  State. 

The  Oovemor.  Yes,  I  agree  with  jou  and  think  this  is  the  time  that  jou  should 
put  jour  best  foot  forwat'd.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Board  of  Gommiasion- 
ers  has  slighted  this  whole  department.  I  do  not  think  thej  are  giving  the  agri- 
cultural department  or  the  live  stock  department  the  attention  that  thej  deserve. 
There  has  not  been  any  ppecific  appropriation  set  aside  yet,  although  I  have  urged 
that  this  be  done.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  suggest,  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for 
you  to  confer  with  the  Executive  Commissioner,  and  have  him  go  before  them  and 
make  a  statement  of  your  plans,  the  amount  you  think  you  should  have  for  this 
purpose,  and  to  impress  upon  them  the  necefsity  of  setting  aside  a  proper  amount 
for  the  exhibition  of  your  industry.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  well  to  appoint  a 
committee  at  once. 

Mr.  Hicks,  I  move  that  we  give  the  Qovernor  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  remarks 
in  our  behalf  and  interest  We  shall  look  to  him  in  his  official  capacity  in  cod- 
nection  with  our  pursuits,  and  see  that  we  get  bur  best  deserta  in  future  operations 
at  our  State  exhibits. 

Mr,  Wilson.  I  am  also  in  favor  that  we  give  the  Governor  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  kind  remarks  and  promises  of  hearty  co-operation  with  us. 

Motion  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  Governor. 

Carried. 

r 

RELATION  OF  BEES  TO  HORTICULTURE. 


BY  DB.  J.  M.  HICKS,  OF  INDIAN APOLIP. 


Mr.  President^  Ladies  and  QenUemen: 

I  believe  that  a  very  important  question  has  been  put  into  very  poor  hands  for 
discuiision.  The  subject  is  one,  at  least,  that  I  am  unequal  to  presenting  in  the 
light  that  I  would  like  to,  but  if  you  will  bear  with  me  in  my  imperfections,  I  will 
do  the  best  I  can. 

The  relation  bees  hold  in  the  proper  and  sn<!ce8sful  management  of  horticul- 
ture has  never  been  very  well  understood  in  this  country,  except  by  a  few  of  the 
most  successful  fruit  srowers.  Yet,  nevertheless,  there  is  a  natural  law  that 
governs  and  controls  those  fixed  principles,  in  the  economy  of  nature,  in  the  proper 
fetilization  of  fruits,  both  large  and  small,  in  order  to  carry  out  her  plans  that 
all  may  be  equally  benefited,  both  rich  and  poor  alike.  How  beautifully  we  see 
and  realize  the  fact  that  bees  are  the  messengers  in  assisting  horticulture  and 
the  horticulturist  in  reaping  and  gathering  a  bountiful  crop  of  fruits,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  various  grains  and  seeds  of  the  land.  The  intimate  connection  of 
bees  with  nature's  elegancies,  flowers,  is  an  association  which  links  them  agreeably 
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to  our  regard,  for  each  snggests  the  other,  their  vivacity  and  animation  and  masic 
giving  variety  to  that  which  might  otherwise  pill  by  beautifal  but  inanimate 
attractions.  When  combine  with  this  the  services  bees  perform  in  their  eager 
pursuits,  our  admiration  extends  beyond  them  to  their  great  originator,  who,  by 
such  apparently  small  means,  accomplished  so  simply,  yet  so  completely,  a  most 
important  object  of  creation. 

That  bees  were  kept  and  cultivated  by  man  in  the  earliest  conditions  of  his 
existence,  possibly  while  his  yet  limited  family  was  still  occupying  the  primitive 
cradle  of  the  race  at  Hindoo  Koosh,  or  on  the  fertile  slopes  of  the  Himalayas,  or 
upon  the  mere  distant  table  land  or  plateau  of  Thibet,  or  in  the  more  verdant 
valleys  of  Cashmere,  or  wherever  it  might  have  been,  somewhere  widely  away 
from  the  Caspian  Sea  in  an  eastern  direction,  it  is  a  very  probftble  suppoution. 
Thence  ensues  the  fair  deduction  that  phanerogamous,  or  flower- bearing  plants, 
existed,  and  beer,  consequently,  necessarily,  loo ;  thus  participating  in  reciprocal 
advantages — they  receiving  from  the  plants  sustenance,  and  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing them  fertility.  Both  to  the  horticulturist  and  to  the  florist  they  a^e  valuable 
assistants  in  procuring  remunerative  returns.  Thus  we  see  that  the  Great  Archi- 
tect of  the  Universe  has  given  to  man  the  bees  as  a  valuable  co-worker  in  perfect- 
ing his  wonderful  designs  in  nature,  which  are  for  the  good  of  all  concerned.  It 
is  also  equally  true  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  valuable  aid  that  the  bees  and  some 
other  insects  perform  in  fertilizing  many  of  the  blooms  of  fruit  trees  and  garden 
plants,  we  would  soon  be  found  wanting  in  a  proper  supply  of  fruit  and  seeds  in 
carrying  on  the  laudable  business  of  horticulture,  as  well  as  fail  in  having  seeds 
of  a  good  quality  at  planting  time. 

Then  let  me  ask.  Would  it  not  be  good  policy  for  all  who  wish  to  succeed  in 
the  one  should  also  at  least  provide  a  few  stands  of  bees  to  aid  in  carrying  on  the 
other?  I  have  no  long-spun  theories  to  ofier  as  to  the  necessity  of  all  who  can  do 
eo  to  keep  a  few  stands  of  bees ;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  our 
vegetables,  such  as  cucumbers,  tomatoes,  and  other  garden  products,  are  greatly 
aided  by  the  work  of  the  bees  in  visiting  each  blooming  plant,  which  is  sure  to 
exchange  pollen  from  one  to  another,  and  thus  aiding  the  tiller  of  the  soil  as  God's 
grand  work  in  maturing  and  furnishing  a  bountiful  crop  to  the  husbandman,  as 
wtll  as  much  aid  to  the  horticulturist. 

Trusting,  as  I  do,  in  the  hope  that  I  have  at  least  mentioned  a  few  points  in 
the  above  remarks  that  may  be  of  some  interest  to  those  of  our  bee-keeping  friends 
who  may  wish  in  the  future  to  manage  bet-s  in  connection  with  horticulture,  for 
herein  lies  a  grand  truth  that  the  two  are  directly  and  intimately  connected  with 
and  depend  largely  upon  each  other,  I  will  say  no  more. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Preftident,  You  have  heard  this  paper  of  Dr.  Hicks,  which  is  certainly 
one  of  great  importance,  and  a  subject  upon  which  all  of  us,  perhaps,  are  not  very 
welt  porttcd.     Remarks  ars  now  in  order. 

Mr.  HicJcB,  1  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  more,  and  that  iP,  that  last  year, 
in  my  vicinity  right  east  of  the  city  about  two  miles,  there  is  a  gentleman  who  ia 
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largely  eogaged  in  growing  oacombers,  as  well  as  many  other  ▼egetablee,  for  the 
market  here.  He  had  not  been  BaocesHful  in  getting  the  proper  amonnt  of  fmit- 
ing,  that  is,  to  have  the  cucumbers  stick  to  the  vines  until  of  proper  mataritj  and 
proper  size,  until  I  moved  there.  I  had  with  we  a  few  stands  of  bees,  as  it  is 
alwayR  my  custom  to  keep  a  few  bees ;  and  after  a  while^  this  gentleman  told  me 
that  he  had  never  raised  cucumbprs  so  well  until  I  came.  *'  I  find  that  the  bees 
are  instrumental  in  fertilizing  the  bloom  of  the  encumbers,  and  that  they  bear 
more  than  they  used  to,"  he  added.  I,  mynelf,  have  always  found  that  plants 
and  vegetables  that  are  raised  in  abundance  do  better  where  there  are  bees, 
and  I  am  well  satisfied  that  they  and  a  good  many  other  little  injects  that  we 
think  very  insignificant,  are  Qod's  chosen  instruments  through  which  man  is 
greatly  benefited  many  times  when  he  little  thinks  how  it  comes  about.  Hi8  inter- 
ests are  advanced,  and  he  is  often  blessed  in  many  ways  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  these  little  insects. 

Mr,  Pope,  I  have  heard  some  people  say  that  the  bee?  puncture  grapes  and 
destroy  them.  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  bit  of  truth  in  that.  Some  other 
insect,  or  perhaps  the  action  of  the  weather,  may  destroy  the  grape,  and  then  the 
bees  will  suck  the  sugar,  but  I  know  it  is  impossible  for  the  bees  to  puncture 
grapes. 

Mr,  Raab.  I  have  a  neighbor  who  is  a  farmer,  and  several  times  I  have  tried 
to  convince  him  that  the  bees  do  not  scratch  a  grape.  I  have  told  him  that  they 
will  suck  the  sugar  after  it  is  punctured  some  other  way,  and  that  I  knew  this  to 
be  true,  for  I  had  buth  grapes  and  bees  and  they  were  never  injured  at  all  by  the 
bees. 

Mr.  Simmons,  I  believe,  also,  what  has  been  said,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
grapes  to  be  punctured  by  the  bees.  I  made  a  microscopic  examination,  and  found 
from  their  construction  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do  so. 

Mr,  CatiersoTi,  If  you  are  not  already  satisfi^fd  on  this  point,  my  friends,  just 
take  a  healthy  bunch  of  grapes  and  put  them  in  the  brood  chamber.  The  bees  will 
keep  it  warm  all  winter,  and  at  the  end  of  the  cold  weather  it  will  be  almost  as 
good  as  when  you  put  it  there.  I  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  that  the  grapes  can 
be  kept  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  bees. 

Mr,  Muth,  I  know  that  there  are  dealers  in  Cincinnati  who  have  tried  to  cre- 
ate the  impression  that  bees  poison  grapes;  but  we  know  that  this  is  not  so,  for  as 
we  have  said  above,  it  is  impossible  for  bees  to  puncture  grapes,  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  we  should  undeceive  these  grape  dealers.  Again,  I  know  a  friend 
who  has  in  his  yard  some  seventy  or  eighty  stands  of  bees,  and  he  claims  that  since 
he  put  them  there  his  grapes  have  been  better  than  ever  before,  and  he  attributes 
this  to  the  fact  of  his  having  the  bees  in  his  vineyard. 

Mr,  Pope.  If  we  can  only  get  these  facts  known  among  the  farmers  of  Indiana,, 
that  their  bees  are  their  friends  and  not  their  enemies,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest 
benefit. 

Mr.  Hicks,  la  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said  on  behalf  of  the  honey 
bees  being  the  friend  of  man,  I  will  also  state  that  about  three  years  ago  I  sent  out 
one  hundred  and  fifty  loads  of  grapes,  while  my  neighbors  got  no  grapes  at  all.    I 
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also  attribute  this  to  having  my  bees  in  mj  vineyard  and  fertilizing  the  bloom  of 
the  grape  at  the  proper  time.  I  let  my  grapes  remain  antil  qaite  late  in  the  fall^ 
and  then  finally  gathered  them,  made  one-half  barrel  of  wine,  and  had  all  we 
needed  for  our  personal  use.  I  think  had  it  not  been  for  the  bees  we  should  have 
had  no  grapes  at  all. 

Mr,  PrendeTU,  I  believe  that  in  undertaking  horticulture  for  the  benefit  of  the 
bees,  that  the  bee-keepers  have  found  it  to  be  the  main  feature  of  bee  culture. 

Mr.  Pope.  I  want  to  draw  up  a  resolution  that  the  bees  do  not  injure  the 
grapes,  and  if  possible,  establish  this  fact  among  the  bee-keepers  and  farmers. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Pope  the  following  was  presented  and  adopted. 

Besolvedf  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Indiana  Bee- Keepers  that  it  is  an  impossi- 
bility for  bees  to  puncture  grapes  or  injure  them. 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  8 WARMS. 


MRS.  REBBOCA  H.  HERR. 


This  properly  includes  from  spring  to  fall,  leaving  them  in  good  condition  for 
winter.  There  are  more  ways  than  one,  some  shiftless  and  careless,  others  orderly 
and  careful.  The  first  includes  all  those  who  keep  their  bees  in  old  rotten^ boxes, 
or  cuts  of  hollow  trees,  with  cross  sticks  in  them.  Sometimes  all  shapes  and  siaes 
of  boxes  are  used,  and  put  in  the  weeds,  and  sheltered  by  nothing  better  than  a  wire 
fence. 

Beginning  with  a  well  regulated  family  or  colony  about  the  first  of  June, 
where  there  are  uniform  boxes  in  size  and  shape,  with  movable  frames.  When  a 
•warm  leaves  the  parent  colony,  we  get  them  to  settle  on  -a  tree  or  bush  as  soon  as 
possible  by  throwing  water  among  them,  and  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  usual 
uproar  that  women  and  children  can  make.  When  they  are  well  settled  with 
water  we  prepare  a  box  for  them,  putting  in  two  or  three  frames  of  empty  combs, 
and  some  with  starters  so  that  they  will  deposit  the  honey  they  have  carried  with 
them ;  or,  if  you  want  them  to  store  honey  in  section  boxes,  I  would  put  in  fewer 
frames  in  the  brood  chamber,  and  put  on  section  boxes  at  first  that  was  partly 
filled  with  honey,  taking  them  from  the  parent  colony  if  I  had  them.  A  good- 
early  swarm  in  a  good  honey  season  will  store  surplus  honey. 

When  the  brood  chamber  is  contracted  too  much  in  June  and  July,  and  the 
honey  taken  away  too  closely,  you  will  have  to  give  more  room  in  the  brood  cham- 
ber in  August  for  honey  and  brood.  If  the  fall  is  favorable  to  honey  gathering^ 
the  colony  will  store  enough  to  winter  on ;  but  if  the  fall  is  not  favorable  the 
colony  must  be  fed.  See  that  there  is  a  good  queen  and  plenty  of  bees  and  stores, 
and  there  will  then  be  a  good  prospect  for  profit  the  next  season. 

This  paper  was  read  by  the  Secretary  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Herr. 

Mr.  MutL  We  shall  need  some  one  at  the  World's  Fair  to  take  charge  of  the  Bee 
Department  there,  and  I  recommend  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason,  of  Auburndale,  O.,  in  thia 
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^apacitj.  We  coald  not  find  a  better  man.  I  make  a  motion  that  this  gentleman 
be  appointed  as  General  Superintendent  of  the  Bee  Department  at  the  World'n 
Fair  Exposition  this  year. 

Carried. 

Motion  was  made  bj  Mr.  Ponder  that  the  report  of  the  Bee-keepers'  CTonyen- 
tion  be  sent  to  the  American  Bee  Journal  for  publication,  and  then  returned  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Motion  was  made  for  adjournment  until  the  afternoon,  for  the  election  of  offi- 
•cers,  which  was  carried.  ^ 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  1:30  p.  M.,  bj  President  Bussell,  for  the 
election  of  officers  as  follows : 

R.  S.  Russell,  President,  Zionsville,  Ind.;  John  Manford,  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Simmons,  Vice- Presidents;  Walter  S.  Ponder,  Treasurer;  Mr.  Qeo.  P.  Wilson, 
Secretary,  ToUgate,  Ind. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 


INDIANA  TROTTING  AND  PACING  HORSE 

BREEDERS. 


The  mating  of  the  Indiana  Trotting  and  Pacing  Hone  Breeders  was  called  fd*^ 
order  by  the  President,  Dr.  C.  E.  Wright,  on  the  second  day  of  February,  and  sCfter 
receiving  and  approving  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  the  meeting 
was  addressed  by  the  President  as  follows : 

There  is  one  expression  whieh  "  bobs  up  serenely"  at  the  close  of  almost  every 
race  and  sale  season.  It  is  the  saying,  half  deprecatory,  half  prophetic,  **  the  bot- 
tom is  knocked  out  of  the  horse  business."  This  remark  has  been  offered  by  many 
people  and  for  various  reasons.  Some  will  point  to  the  pieces  of  crooked  business 
which  mark  the  dealings  and  doings  of  certain  racing  associations  and  managers 
of  meetings  as  proof  that  "  the  bottom  has  been  knocked  out  of  the  horse  business,'* 
entirely  overlooking  the  fact  apparent  to  even  the  casual  observer  that  the  major- 
ity of  racing  associations  is  marked  by  as  honorable  and  upright  methods  as  those 
which  characterise  any  other  business  enterprise. 

If  one  buys  fancy  priced  culls  at  combination  sales,  and  on  selling  the  same 
finds  the  prospective  profit  is  in  reality  a  lose,  then  **  the  bottom  is  knocked  out  of 
the  horse  business." 

If,  as  an  Indian  might  call  him,  the  man  in-love-with-his-own-horse  finds  that 
the  rest  of  mankind  do  not  indulge  in  as  extravagant  opinions  of  his  stock  as  he 
does  himself,  and  that  his  horse's  offspring  do  not  fetch  more  than  one-third  or  * 
one-fourth  as  much  as  he  thinks  they  should  bring,  then  *'the  bottom  is  knocked^ 
out  of  the  horse  business." 

If  one  breeds  short  pedigreed  or  no-pedigreed  mares  of  no  particular  individ- 
ual excellence  to  pedigreed  but  imperfect  stallions,  and  finds  that  no  one  wants  his 
stock,  either  for  the  road,  track  or  harem,  then  "  the  bottom  is  knocked  out  of  the 
horse  business." 

If  one  man  has  made  a  lucky  stroke  in  raising  horses,  and  then  nearly  every- 
body in  the  country  takes  to  breeding  under  the  impression  that  what*  one  ha» 
done  everyone  else  may  do,  and  the  market  is  glutted  with  a  lot  of  scrawny,, 
scraggy,  ill-fed  and  worse  kept  colts,  which  will  not  bring  more  than  one-half  the- 
service  fee,  then  "  the  bottom  is  knocked  out  of  the  horse  business." 

To  be  sure,  there  is  no  boom  visible  at  present,  nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
proepect  of  one  in  the  near  future.  What  with  **  peace  on  earth  "  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  electricity  for  muscle  and  nerve  force,  there  seems  at  present  but  small  need 
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of  cavalry  chargers  or  quadrupedal  car  propellers.  In  fact  there  is  no  other  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  horse  flesh.  We  have  not  yet  come  to  eating  it.  There  is 
no  boom,  nor  do  we  want  one.  Solid  business  enterprises  are  not  based  on  booms, 
but  en  first-class  stock  in  trade,  reasonable  profits  and  a  steady  market. 

Let  us  study  a  few  of  the  object  lessons  of  the  times.  Judging  by  recent 
events  it  would  peem  that  many  of  the  breeders  have  become  almost  panic  stricken 
and  are  selliog  out  their  stock  at  very  unprofitable  prices.  However,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  such  unusually  large  numbers  of  horses  have  been  thrown  upon  the 
market  in  so  short  a  time;  in  view  of  the  regulation  of  price  by  demand  and  sup- 
ply ;  and  also  in  view  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  stock  had  passed  its  period  of 
usefulness,  while  others  were  alleged  by  their  owners  to  be  cothing  but  culls,  it 
appears  that  the  majority  of  them  brought  all  they  were  worth.  Qood  horses, 
those  with  good  breeding  and  something  to  show  for  that  breeding,  either  in  the 
way  of  developed  speed  and  individual  excellence,  or  even  in  inviting  and  specula- 
tive prospects,  have  brought  remunerative  pi  ices. 

Breeders  must  realize  that  while  they  may  breed  horses  for  the  market  they 
can  not  breed  the  buyers  (unless  they  sell  to  them  our  families),  nor  can  they 
entirely  make  the  market.  They  must  furnish  what  people  want  and  what  people 
will  buy  or  they  must  keep  their  goods.  It  is  much  easier  to  follow  a  fashion  than 
to  frame  a  fashion.  To  be  sure  the  popular  demand  is  not  always  reasonable,  bat 
WQ  can  not  force  people  to  buy  what  they  do  not  want,  and  if  we  are  breeding  to 
sell,  the  lesson  is  obvious. 

Pardon  me  if  I  state  to  you  in  an  amplified  form  an  anecdote  of  a  gentleman 
who  wanted  to  buy  a  horse,  a  fast  trotter,  and  which  story  has  impressed  me  con- 
siderably. When  the  gentleman's  wishes  became  known,  he  was  not  permitted 
long  to  waste  his  time  in  slothful  idleness,  for  he  was  besieged  by  numerous  people 
who  were  only  too  anxious  to  relieve  his  wants  for  a  consideration.  Horse  dealers 
are  not  bashful  men,  nor  are  they  hard  to  find,  especially  if  one  but  intimates  his 
desire  to  buy.  Talk  about  your  bulls  and  bears  of  the  stock  exchange — the  horse 
dealer  can  furnish  the  whole  menagerie  with  pointers  and  then ''take  them  in" 
pointers  and  all.  When  the  gentleman's  wants  became  known,  all  o^  the  horse 
sharks  of  that  and  adjoining  counties  began  bringing  out  their  *'  bosses,''  each  of 
which  was,  of  courne,  just  what  the  buyer  wanted.  The  procession  began  to  move, 
and  ihe  poor  fellow  was  called  upon  to  review  an  almost  endless  string  of  ring- 
boned,  spavined,  curbed,  cow-hocked,  shed-rumped  specimens  of  equine  imperfec- 
tion which  filed  past  hb  house  during  business  hours  and  operated  as  a  night  mare 
in  his  dreams.  The  old  plugs  inspected  would  have  furnished  a  complete  course 
for  clinical  instruction  from  poll  evil  to  navicular  disease,  in  any  first-class  veter- 
inary college.  Ringers,  whose  days  of  triumph  on  the  turf  were  like  that  happy 
land  which  we  are  told  in  the  hymn  as  ''  far,  far  away,"  were  taken  up  after  a  little 
rest  of  a  few  years  in  the  wood's  pasture  and  put  into  condition.  Their  stiffened 
old  joints  were  liberally  anointed  and  limbered  up  with  liniments  and  leg  washes, 
and  they  were  then  trotted  out  to  be  inspected  by  the  prospective  buyer.  The  gait 
might  appear  a  little  peculiar,  about  as  graceful  and  easy  as  that  of  a  superann- 
ated  saw  buck,  but  the  gentleman  was  assured  these  **  race  horses  "  all  bad  peculiar 
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ambling  gaits  when  jogging  and  that  he  most  wait  until  thej  squared  away  for^ 
bosiness. 

Splendid  prospects  of  ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  years  standing  were  taken  out  of 
the  plow  and  milk  wagon,  and  after  being  subjected  to  a  special  diet  of  oil-cake 
and  a  course  comprising  all  of  the  wiles  of  the  rubber's  art,  the  bald  ppots  and 
wind  galls  covered  with  sheep  skin  and  Bhin  boots  and  all  of  the  multifarious  in- 
yentions  of  the  wicked  one,  in  the  shape  of  horse  millinery,  they  were  taken  out 
to  be  viewed  by  the  lamb — like  buyer.  Eloquent  were  the  words  with  which  hia 
ears  were  assailed.  Deceptive  Were  the  appearances  presented  to  his  eye.  Some  of 
the  old  fellowp,  could  they  have  looked  into  the  mirror  would  have  required  an  in- 
troduction to  themselves — the  transformation  was  so  complete.  Surely  they  would 
have  thought  that  the  fountain  of  youth  had  been  discovered  and  that  they  Lad 
unceremoniously  taken  a  bath  in  the  revivifying  waters.  Proudly  did  they  champ 
the  bit  as  was  then  wont  in  coltish  days.  To  be  sure  the  bit  didn't  fit  juHt  as  it 
did  when  they  were  horse  boys  and  horse  girls  on  account  of  some  slight  changes 
in  the  angles  of  the  teeth  and  the  hang  of  the  mouth,  but  they  could  champ  suffi- 
ciently for  the  purpose.  The  foam  which  used  to  fl  ck  their  lips  and  breasts  did  not 
fleck  as  much  as  it  used  to  in  their  colthood,  but  a  drawling  dribble  developed  by 
prolonged  attention  to  a  white  clover  diet  answered  the  flecking  purpose  just  as 
well. 

Records?  Yes,  some  had  records  to  be  sure,  but  their  records,  ranging  from 
2:59}  to  4:00  minutes  would  not  operate  as  a  bar  in  the  faster  classes  to  which  they 
were  all  eligible. 

Some  there  were  whose  deeds  were  recorded  in  the  archives  of  ancient  history, 
and  judging  from  their  trotting  action,  had  evidently  descended  from  the  cele- 
brated horse,  Wood,  so  full  of  life,  which  stood  in  Troy,  during  the  siege,  several 
thousands  of  years  ago. 

Was  it  speed  alone  that  the  gentleman  wanted  or  would  he  like  to  have  a 
little  Htyle  as  well — a  show  horpe  ?  Some  «rere  t-hown  which  might  perhaps  have 
been  the  favorite  chargers  of  revolutionary  horfes  who  rode  them  when  they  had 
their  pictures  taken  for  future  generations  to  admire  and  wonder  that  they  ever 
eould  have  gotten  themselves  into  such  impossible  postures.  Others  came  forth 
rearing  and  charging  in  feeble  imitation  of  the  pawing,  cavprting,  sway-backed 
equestrian  statue  of  Andrew  Jackson  at  Washington.  Surely  were  the  soul  of 
Old  Hiskory  permitted  to  view  the  pirouetting  abomination  supponed  to  represent 
a  horse  which  he  is  bestriding  he  would  be  warranted  even  now  in  enunciating  a 
few  choice  but  expressive  celestial  "cuss  words."  Some  of  these '* show  horses " 
had  long  since  forgotten  the  style  they  had  so  freely  exhibited  at  the  country  fairs 
and  pumpkin  shows  given  by  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  but  it  was  an  easy 
matter  for  an  experienced  horseman  to  rejuvenate  old  Rasinante  and  bring  back  to 
his  memory  the  most  approved  methods  of  pawing  the  air.  After  a  raiher  plenti- 
ful and  well-timed  application  of  ginger,  according  to  the  old  time  method, 
which,  by  the  horse,  was  considered  as  carrying  the  thing  to  extremes,  the  old  fel- 
low would  come  forth  snorting  and  curveting  like  Job's  war  horse,  the  glory  of 
whose  nostril  was  terrible;  who  said  ha,  ha,  to  the  trumpets;  who  pawed  in  the 
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valley  and  rejoiced  in  his  own  strength.  But  his  tail,  O,  his  tail  was  held-  aloft 
waving  wildly  in  the  balmy  breeze  like  that  of  the  behemoth,  of  which  Job  also- 
wrote,  "  He  waveth  his  tail  like  a  oedar,"  and  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  envy  of 
his  followers,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  caase  of  the  old  horse's  anosual  agitation. 
With  eye  ablaze,  nostrils  distended,  mane  tossed  high  in  air  and  tsil  still  higher, 
his  steps  would  be  like  that  of  him  who  treads  on  eggs.  Was  he  string-halted  ? 
So  much  the  better ;  so  much  more  style  for  the  money. 

Were  his  thoughts,  in  a  retrospective  mood,  turned  back  to  the  time  when  h» 
was  youngs,  when  the  General  rode  him  in  the  militia  parade,  and,  when,  on 
account  of  his  taking  three  steps  to  the  length  of  a  brick,  every  body  said  he  was  a 
"Morgan;''  when  ladies  lavished  upon  him  their  vocabulary  of  affectionate 
phrases,  when  he  was  '^  just  too  cunning,''  or  ^*  too  sweet  for  anything?"  No,  the  old 
horse  was  not  indulging  in  memories  of  the  past.  His  mental  processes  were 
entirely  and  very  intently  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  and  quickest 
method  of  getting  rid  of  that  little  piece  of  ginger.  Hence  his  curvetings ;  hence- 
hia  cavortings  that  made  his  sober  stable  companions  stare  and  wonder  if  he  had 
discovered  the  Brown  Sequard  Elixir  of  Life,  or  what  was  the  matter  with  the  old 
fool  anyway.  Little  drops  of  water  may  make  the  mighty  ocean,  little  grains  of 
sand  may  make  the  beauteous  lands,  but  a  little  piece  of  ginger,  applied  by  the 
old  method,  will  inspire  an  old  horse  with  more  genuine  astonishment,  develop  in 
him  more  latent  physical  energy,  rouse  his  dormant  vitality  and  establish  in  him 
an  evident  intention  of  starting  a  fertilizer  factory,  more  than  any  remedy  of  mod- 
ern invention.  It  will  in  one  short  lesson  relieve,  temporarily,  the  evidences  of 
senile  debility,  correct  the  shambling,  shuffling  gait.of  age,  and  convert  the  awkward, 
rheumatic,  stumbling  steps  of  an  old  courser  into  the  acme  and  perfection  of  horses 
Delsarteism.  Talk  not  to  me  of  the  elixir  of  life.  In  a  race  with  ginger  it  would 
be  **  shut  out"  at  the  first  quarter-pole. 

But  to  return  to  my  story.  As  one  after  another  of  these  relics  of  equine 
antiquity  trotted  or  ambled  or  hobbled  past  him,  the  prospective  purchaser  would 
shake  his  head  negatively  with  a  manifest  air  of  disappointment  He  was  not 
such  a  fool  as  he  looked.  To  the  question  propounded  to  him,  "  What  then,  do- 
you  want?"  He  replied,  very  emphatically,  "I  don't  want  a  has  beener,  I  want 
an  isser."  That  is  just  what  people  want  now.  They  want  issers — horses  that  are- 
trotters  now,  not  those  which  have  been.  They  want  a  horse  that  is  a  trotter  in 
reality  and  on  the  track,  not  one  that  has  been  a  tongue- trotter,  or  even  a  turC 
trotter  in  days  gone  by.  If  you  have  an  isser  you  can  sell  him  for  a  good  price. 
If  you  have  a  may  be  trotter  you  may  be  able  to  sell  him.  But  if  you  have  a  has 
been  trotter  you  will  have  to  keep  him  yourself  or  give  him  away.  We  must  then 
develop  our  colts  to  fit  them  for  the  future  msrket. 

It  will  pay  us  as  breeders  to  study  carefully  the  object  lessons  of  the  times  aa^ 
afforded  by  the  sales,  the  race  meeting,  and  the  successes  and  failures  of  others. 
These  lessons  should  be  studied  calmly  and  impartially,  and  discussions  of  perti- 
nent questions  should  be  free  from  rancor  and  wrangle. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  sales  is,  that  there  are  too  many  ignorant  breeders 
and  of  indifferent  horses.    These  breeders,  while  they  may  have  a  smattering  of 
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knowledge  conoemini;  pedigrees,  rely  more  upon  a  tabulated  pedigree  than  thej  do 
upon  horse.  There  are  pedigrees  and  pedigreen;  the  difference  lies  not  so  much  in 
length  as  in  quality.  A  pedigree  may  be  of  value,  or  it  may  represent  nothing  of 
importance.  I  am  on  record  as  favoring  standard-bred  animals,  but  I  believe  in 
performance  and  individual  as  wel).  I  retract  nothing  I  have  formerly  paid  about 
the  standard,  and  do  not  believe  there  is  at  present  any  pressing  need  of  change 
in  its  requirements  just  now.  When  it  is  changed  it  should  be  limited,  and  should 
be  altereil  because  such  alteration  is  right,  and  not  delayed  to  suit  the  convenience 
of  careless  or  obstinate  breeders  of  indifferent  stock. 

We  must  learn  that  the  best  combinHtion  is  that  of  blood  and  performances. 
Even  among  celebrated  familic')  we  meet  with  nobodies,  and  in  reigning  and  im- 
perial families  physical  imperfections  and  mental  imbecilities  are  -frequent.  Not 
all  the  sons  of  Hambletonian  were  sires  of  speed.  There  were  many  far  more 
noted  for  their  failures  than  for  their  succepses.  And  yet  the  sons  of  Hambleton- 
ian far  surpass  all  others  in  the  6ght  for  the  front.  A  horse  to  be  worth  anything 
nowadays,  must  not  only  be  bred  right,  but  be  right  himself. 

A  lesson  of  the  sales  which  every  stallion  owner  should  heed  if*,  that  the  service 
fees  have  been  too  high.  If  in  the  public  sales,  recently  held  throughout  the 
country,  the  average  prices  of  horse's  get  as  yearlings,  two-year-olds,  or  even  as 
trained  trotters,  will  not  bring  the  amount  of  the  service  fee,  then  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  fees  are  too  great.  If  the  colt  as  a  yearling  will  not  sell 
for  the  amount  of  his  sire's  fee,  plus  the  interest  on  the  same,  plus  the  insurance 
and  a  reasonable  profit  on  the  price  of  the  mare,  together  with  the  cost  of 
keep  of  the  mare  and  colt  (  provided,  however,  that  the  colt  shall  be  sound ),  then 
horse  breeding  is  a  failure  and  should  be  abandoned.  Most  of  us  have  been  ex- 
pecting too  great  profits.  The  days  of  phenomenal  profits  have  perhaps  gone  by, 
or  will  rari-ly  be  met  with  again,  and  we  will  have  to  be  contented  with  more  mod- 
erate returns  for  amounts  invested. 

The  members  of  this  Association  do  not  arrive  at  all  the  advantages  possible 
from  their  connection  with  it.  We  should  be  more  enterprising,  energetic  and  en- 
thusiastic in  upholding  our  society  and  in  enlarging  its  sphere  of  usefulness.  We 
•hould  have  a  stallion  show  in  the  spring  at  the  beginning  of  the  breeding  season. 
By  bringing  together  the  stock  belonging  to  our  members  we  afford  a  chance  for 
comparison  as  to  their  relative  merits  and  promote  a  generous  business  rivalry. 
Our  membership  would  likely  be  thus  increased  and  its  influence  broadened. 

It  is  possible  that  an  annual  combination  sale  of  the  stock  of  the  members 
would  contribute  to  our  mutual  advantage.  Such  a  sale  could  be  held  contempo- 
raneously with  our  racing  meeting,  should  we  decide  to  hold  a  speed  meeting  on 
our  own  responsibility.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  racing  meeting  should  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  some  other  organization,  then  the  sale  could  be  fixed  for  the 
most  suitable  and  convenient  time.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the 
stock  should  be  entered  to  be  sold,  and  to  be  sold  for  what  it  will  actually  bring. 
All  defects  should  be  pointed  out,  not  concealed.  All  pedigrees  should  be  guaran- 
teed as  represented  by  the  rcHponsible  owner,  and  any  minrepresentations  should  be 
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punished  hj  the  expulsion  of  the  one  so  offending.  No  by-bidding  should  be  al- 
lowed. Violation  of  this  rule  should  subject  the  offender  to  expulsion  should 
the  same  be  discovered  at  the  time  or  afterward. 

Public  sales  of  horses  have  fallen  into  some  discredit,  partly  on  account  of 
the  most  open  and  shameless  by-bidding.  If  one  does  not  care  to  make  too 
great  sacrifice  a  limit  might  be  placed  upon  an  animal,  and  the  same  announced 
before  bids  are  solicited.  Every  animal  should  be  on  the  grounds  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  sale.  A  number  should  be  assigned  it  and  pasted  upon  it  in  some  con- 
spicuous place.  This  number  should  in  all  cases  correspond  with  the  number  and 
description  in  the  catalogue  compiled  from  the  statements  of  the  responsible  owners 
or  breeders.  No  substituting  should  be  permitted.  In  order  to  give  all  a  fair  and 
equal  chance  with  the  crowd  of  buyers,  the  managers  of  the  sale  should  place  in  a 
box  numbers  corresponding  with  the  numbers  on  the  stock  and  in  the  catalogue. 
A  number  should  be  drawn  from  the  box  and  the  animal,  of  the  same  number 
should  be  brought  out  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  sale  should  be  strictly 
confined  to  the  stock  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  and  sellers  should  be  re- 
quired to  furnish  a  certificate  of  breeding  and  soundness.  Known  unsonndneas 
should  in  every  case  be  stated.  The  standing  and  membership  of  the  seller  might 
be  vouched  for  by  the  officers  of  the  Breeders'  Association  on  the  form  of  the  cer- 
tificate given  to  the  purchaser. 

The  expense  of  the  sale  to  members  would  be  limited  to  the  actual  cost  for  ad- 
vertising, cataloguing,  alictioneer's  fees,  feeding,  stabling  of  stock,  etc.  The  hours 
for  selling  should  be  those  most  convenient  for  business  men,  and  duriiig  the  sale 
every  animal  should  be  in  a  condition  to  be  brought  forth  at  any  moment. 

Such  a  sale  would  give  the  small  breeder  au  equal  chance  with  the  party  breed- 
ing on  a  more  extensive  scale.  It  would  give  him  the  advertising  so  necessary  to 
the  proper  conduct  of  his  business.  It  would  give  him  cheap  auctioneer**  fees  and 
the  same  chance  with  the  crowd  of  purchasers  as  would  be  enjoyed  by  the  laiger 
and  better  known  breeder. 

Our  members  should  take  more  pains  to  show  the  world  what  they  have  on 
hand  in  the  way  of  horseflesh.  Nor  need  they  be  ashamed  of  their  possessions.  It 
would  be  well  for  those  whose  colts  have  not  been  entered  for  stake  races  to  bring 
them  out  and  fhow  them  at  any  rate.  The  growing  and  handling  of  young  stock 
for  such  exhibitions  would  prove  of  immense  advantage  to  their  education.  It 
would  accustom  the  youngsters  to  strange  sights  and  sounds  and  aid  in  fitting  them 
for  their  life  work.  It  would  show  our  own  neighbors  that  we  have  as  good  stock 
as  any  to  be  found.  It  might  in  many  instances  be  the  means  of  detecting  latent 
extreme  and  precocious  speed. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  the  racing  season  is  the  fact  that  there  are  more  than  half 
a  dozen  men  in  the  world  who  can  drive  horses.  Of  more  than  two  thousand  horses 
that  acquired  fast  records  during  the  past  year,  but  few  were  driven  by  the  little 
coterie  of  star  drivers  who  have  been  considered  almost  exclusive  monarchs  of  the 
sulky.  Undoubtedly  practice  does  make  perfect,  but  unless  a  horse  can  go  fast  a 
crack  driver  can  not  make  him  break  the  record.  One  would  almost  think,  on 
hearing  or  reading  of  the  wonderful  things  these  heroes  of  the  home  stretch  write 
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or  say  of  themselyes,  that  driving  the  trotting  hone  will  become  a  lost  art  when 
these  favored  few  paw  ander  the  wire  in  the  race  of  life.  To  these  veterans  of  the 
turf  let  us  grai\t  proper  but  not  exclusive  right  to  handle  the  ribbons.  As  our  colts 
become  more  and  more  intensely  trotting  bred  on  both  sider,  sire  and  dam,  the  le«8 
demand  will  there  be  for  **  master  reinsmen.''  Star  drivers  may  be  desirable,  but 
they  are  not  indispensable.  There  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  were  caught, 
and  there  are  aa  good  drivers  yet  undeveloped  as  ever  mounted  a  sulky.  Too  fre- 
quently the  credit  for  development  oF  speed  in  a  horse  is  granted  to  the  wrong  per- 
son, the  "crack''  driver  reaping  all  the  glory  from  the  public  performance  after 
the  trotter  has  been  developed  by  some  patient,  careful,  painstaking,  but  unknown 
driver.  The  most  careless  and  stupid  bit  of  driving  I  have  ever  witnessed  was  by 
a  so-called  wit  and  wizard  of  the  sulky,  who,  it  seems,  would  rather  crack  a  joke 
than  win  a  race  for  his  employer. 

It  may  appear  a  very  foolish  matter  to  observe,  yet  it  appears  that  nearly  all 
of  last  year's  champions  are  of  bay  color.  Nancy  Hanks,  2:04,  Mascot,  2:04,  Krem- 
lin and  Stamboul  are  bays — Btamboul  in  winter  inclining  to  brown.  Then  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  bays  are  as  fashionable  in  breeding  and  performance  as  they  are  in 
color:  Frou  Frou,  2:25 J,  champion  yearling  trotter;  Arion,  2:10},  champion  two- 
year-old  trotter;  Arion,  2:10i,Suno],2:I0i,  champion  three-year-old  trotters ;  Aliz, 
2:10,  Moquette,  2:10,  champion  four-year-old  trotters;  Martha  Wilkes,  Belle  Acton, 
Flying  Jib,  Hal  Pointer,  Online,  W.  Wood,  Blue  Sign,  Athadon,  Wm.  Penn,  Lo- 
basco.  I  include  in  the  last  li^t  only  those  which  have  lowered  their  records  or 
made  their  records  during  the  past  year.  These  are  bays  and  only  a  small  number 
are  mentioned.  We  might  extend  the  list  to  a  tiresome  length.  Bay  is  certainly 
a  favorite  or  fashionable  color,  and  in  view  of  the  speed  possessed  by  those  above 
mentioned  we  may  also  call  it  a  fast  color.  Chestnuts,  however,  undesirable  as 
jokes,  seem  quite  the  reverse  when  indicating  horses,  but  they  must  yield  the  palm 
to  the  more  popular  bay.    The  words  of  an  old-time  popular  melody  ran  thus: 

"  I'll  bet  my  money  on  de  bob-tailed  naff, 
Oh,  who's  gwine  to  bet  on  de  bay?  '* 

In  view  of  the  recent  performances  of  the  bays  the  betting  in  likely  to  change. 
It  is  not  worth  ouf  while  to  cultivate  popular  taste  in  breeding  as  in  blood  and 
speed. 

It  seems  almost  too  trival  a  matter  to  mention,  but  the  majority  of  fast  trotters 
are  descendants  of  two  horses  to  whom  the  name  of  **  Bull "  has  been  contemptuously 
and  derisively  applied — Blue  Ball  and  Hambletonian,  who  was  scornfully  called 
'•  Bill  Rysdyk'u  Old  Bull." 

The  most  prominent  lesson  of  the  sales  and  races  enforces  the  idea  that  only 
the  best  stock  pays.  The  true  racing  stock  is  confined  to  very  few  families,  and  it 
18  not  worth  while  to  go  outside  of  those  with  the  expectation  of  raising  bread-win- 
ners. Hordes  must  be  bred  to  trot,  if  they  trot  at  all,  or  if  they  stay  with  the  best 
at  the  wind  up  of  the  contest.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  pacing  origin  of  the 
trotting  gait,  but  Mascot,  a  trotting  bred  pacer  of  Hambletonian  origin,  leads  all 
the  rest  of  the  side- wheelers.  May  we  not  soon  hear  of  the  trotting  origin  of  the 
pacing  gait? 
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The  ]oYer  of  the  thoroughbred  cross  can  glean  but  little  comfort  from  a  atudj 
of  the  pedigrees  of  the  most  recent  prominent  performers.  However,  as  thej  try  to 
make  everything  bend  to  their  own  pecaliar  dogmas,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
to  hear  them  still  assert  that  the  foarth  or  eighth  part  of  the  blood  or  inheritance 
derived  from  running  ancestors  dominates  the  remaining  three-foarths  or  seven- 
eights  of  the  inheritance  which  may  be  from  trotting  blood.  We  see  what  we  look 
for,  it  is  said,  and  surely  this  remark  is  applicable  to  the  thoroughbred  theorist. 
There  seems  to  be  a  theory  too  far-fetched  for  him  to  believe — even  the  one  which 
claims  that  the  fourth  or  eighth  part  of  blood  inheritance  dominates  the  remain- 
ing major  portion,  and  Drakes  it  to  do  what  the  four-fourths  or  eight-eighths  or 
full  blood  never  did  do,  and  can  not  be  expected  to  do ;  in  fact,  what  it  is  a  physi- 
cal impossibility  for  the  full  blooded  animal  to  accomplish.  An  old  saying  v, 
"  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark  and  bite,  for  'tis  their  nature  to."  It  is  nataral  for  trot- 
ting horses  to  trot  and  running  horses  to  run.  Both  the  trotting  and  pacing  cham- 
pions are  trotting  bred,  and  they  have  shown  their  ability  to  stay  the  route  and 
keep  up  the  gait  that  the  half  or  quarter-breeds  could  not  equal.  The  struggle  of 
the  half-bred  trotter  with  those  of  better  breeding  reminds  one  ,of  the  stale  old 
j  oke  of  the  circus  clown  who,  in  mock  attempts  to  rival  the  vaulting  stars  of  the 
troupe,  stops  short  on  the  spring-board  and  throws  his  hat  over  the  elephant.  The 
trotters  have  surmounted  the  elephant  (Time),  but  the  half-breeds  have  only 
thrown  hats  over.  The  pedigrees  of  the  recent  record  breakers  show  that  the 
thoroughbred  cross,  if  it  is  only  far  enough  back,  does  not  materially  impede  the 
gait  nor  slacken  the  speed.  That  it  assists  either,  seems  to  be  proven  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  thoroughbred  theorist  alone.  Thoroughbred  may  be  tolerated  as  the 
foundation  of  the  trotting  pedigree,  but  the  superstructure  must  be  made  of  stouter 
stuff  than  that  which  is  knocked  to  pieces  by  a  season  or  two  of  dash  races  while 
carrying  the  liglit  weight  jockejs.  The  twelve  to  twenty  years  old  trotting  race 
horses  are  not  few,  and  sometimes  their  later  races,  as  in  the  case  of  Goldsmith 
Maid  and  Herod,  are  their  best.  The  runner  that  is  still  upon  the  turf  in  his  aged 
forhi  nowadays  approaches  the  nature  of  a  freak.  A  thoroughbred  does  not  exist 
that  as  an  aged  horse  can  pull  a  sulky  and  carry  a  full  grown  man  at  full  speed  in 
five,  seven  or  nine  heat  races.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  even  U  he  could  keep  up 
the  slower  gait  with  his  trotting  brothers  in  their  prolonged  contests  for  supremacy. 
If  the  full  blooded  animal  can  not  do  this,  how  absurd  to  suppose  that  one-fourth 
or  even  one-half  of  the  thoroughbred  blood  would  in  similar  contests  increase  the 
staying  power.  Undoubtedly  and  undisputably  nearly  all  of  the  recognised  ttoU 
ting  faoiilies  trace  back  to  thoroughbreds  which  have  shown  trotting  action,  but 
these  families  are  so  well  establitihed  that  there  is  no  particular  demand  for  a 
fresh  infusion  of  that  blood  which  stands  as  much  or  more  chance  of  being  over- 
powered as  of  dominating.  The  Electioneer  thoroughbred  cross  proves  that  the 
trotting  blood  dominated  the  running  blood,  that  it  was  the  stronger.  Let  us 
breed  up, not  down !  Let  us  move  forward,  not  backward  I  Nancy  Hanks,  Martha 
Wilkes,  Moquette,  Silicon,  Czar,  Stamboul,  Kremlin,  and  others,  trotters,  by  trot- 
ting bred  sires  or  performers,  out  of  trotting  bred  or  performing  dams,  who  during 
the  past  year  have  carried  the  day  against  all  half-bred  animals,  prove  that  the 
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d»m  as  well  as  the  sire  mast  be  depended  apon  for  impressing  the  tendency  to  a 
diagonal  gait  upon  their  offspring.  Do  we  not  then  learn  that  we  must  improve 
the  qaalitj  of  our  brood-mares  if  we  wish  to  stay  with  the  procession? 

MR.  JOHN  DTMON's  ADDBKSS. 

Mf.  Preaident  and  Qentlemen  of  the  Indiana  Horse  Bruders*  Associaiion : 

I  am  proud  of  the  honor  of  an  invitation  to  read  a  paper  before  you  to  day » 
and  am  happy  to  meet  with  you  on  this  occasion.  I  come  not  before  you  as  a 
teacher,  but  to  tell  you  a  tittle  of  my  experience  and  to  talk  over  with  you  this 
subject  of  vast  importance  to  many  of  you. 

Seven  years  ago  to-day  I  read  a  paper  before  the  Wentworth  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute, at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada,  in  which  essay  I  advocated  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  a  few  good  horses  as  being  profitable  to  the  Canadian  farmer.  I  have  no 
reasons  for  changing  my  opinion  as  to  what  was  then  profitable  for  the  Canadian 
farmer  as  being  now  profitable  for  the  farmer  of  Indiana.  Bemember  I  said 
''good  ones''  then,  and  I  say  "good  ones"  now. 

Having  made  the  horse  a  study  for  about  forty  five  years,  I  have  been  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  all  the  distinguished  families  from  such  old  time  notables 
as  I>ady  Suffolk,  Flora  Temple,  Vermont  Black  Hawk,  Ethan  Allen,  Dexter^ 
Goldsmith  Maid  and  a  host  of  others  very  noted  on  the  trotting  turf  in  their  day 
and  generation,  and  including  all  notables  down  to  the  present  day. 

Having  watched  the  great  game  of  producing  the  American  trotter,  and  oc- 
casionally taken  a  hand  in  it,  for  all  these  years,  I  feel  that  I  should  be  quite  as 
well  posted  as  the  average  horseman.  In  my  forty-five  years  of  study  and  experi- 
ence in  the  horse  business,  I  have,  as  you  may  suppose,  been  acquainted  with 
many  prominent  men  in  the  business  and  witnessed  the  rise  and  fall  of  many  an 
aspiring  breeder. 

The  rapid  strides  that  trotting  horse  breeding  has  taken  may  be  imagined 
from  the  fact  that  thirty-five  years  ago  Vermont  Black  Hawk,  with  three  trotters 
in  the  2:30  list,  was  the  champion  trotting  sire  of  the  world. 

When  nineteen  years  old,  Ethan  Allen,  with  four  in  the  list,  was  the  cham- 
pion trotting  sire,  while  now  the  five-year-old  Lancelot  has  half  that  number,  and 
Egotist,  at  seven  years,  has  nearly  twice  as  many. 

The  American  trotter  of  to-day  is  mainly  derived  from  three  sources — the 
Messenger,  the  Morgan  and  the  Bashaw.  These  are  derived  and  divided  as  fol- 
lows :  From  old  Imported  Messenger  we  get  the  Mambrinos,  Abdallahs,  Hamble- 
tonians,  Volunteers,  Electioneers,  Wilkeses  and  a  host  of  others  now  classed  as 
Hambletonians.  From  old  Justin  Morgan  we  get  the  Black  Hawks,  Morrels^ 
£than  Aliens,  Lamberts,  Magna  Chartas,  Qolddusts,  Herods,  etc.,  all  classed  as 
Morgans.  From  Qrand  Bashaw  we  get  the  Clays,  Patchens  and  Bashaws  of  the 
present  day. 

As  to  the  Morgan  branch  of  the  great  family  of  American  trotters,  the  name 
was  derived  from  one  Justin  Morgan,  a  singing  master,  who  took  the  stallion  colt 
bearing  his  name  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  to  Randolph,  Vt.    This  colt,  Justin 
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Morgan,  was  foaled  in  1793,  just  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  from  his  loins  sprang 
the  numerous  family  of  Morgan  horses — the  New  £nglander's  pride,  and  a  race  of 
hones  that  have  contributed  millions  to  the  wealth  of  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  had  the  breeders  of  horses  in  those  States  adhered  more  closelj  to  the 
breeding  of  this  family  in  its  original  type,  the  enterprise  would  have  added  mil- 
lions more  to  their  revenues. 

As  to  the  individuality  of  this  famous  horse,  he  was  a  beautiful  bay  in  color, 
with  no  white  hairs  on  him.  Ue  was  about  fourteen  hands  high  and  weighed 
about  950  poundp.  His  head  was  good,  not  extremely  small,  but  lean  and  long, 
face  straight,  fort  head  broad,  ears  small,  very  fine  and  set  rather  wide  apart, 
eyes  medium  size,  very  dark  and  prominent,  with  a  spirited  but  pleasant  expres- 
sion, and  showed  no  white  around  the  edge  of  the  lid.  His  nostrils  were  very 
large;  the  muzzle  small  and  the  lips  close  and  firm.  His  back  was  very  short,  the 
shoulder  blades  and  hip  bones  being  very  long  and  oblique,  and  the  loin  exceed- 
ingly broad  and  muscular;  body  rather  long,  round  and  deep,  close  ribbed  up; 
chest  deep  and  wide,  with  chest  bone  projecting  a  good  deal  in  front.  His  legs 
were  somewhat  short,  close  juinted  and  very  flat,  but  hard  and  free  from  meat, 
with  muscles  remarkably  large  for  a  horse  of  his  size;  coat  short,  fine  and  very 
bright  and  glossy ;  feet  rather  email,  but  well  shaped  and  as  tough  as  iron.  He 
was  perfectly  sound  and  free  from  all  blemish  to  the  day  of  his  death  (in  1821,  when 
twenty-eight  years  of  age),  which  was  caused  by  an  accident.  He  was  possessed  of 
a  remarkably  good  disposition,  was  handsome,  fai^t,  kind  in  all  harness,  and,  all  in 
all,  the  greatest  horse  of  his  day,  and  perhaps  the  greatest  little  horse  that  ever 
lived,  and  the  most  remarkable  animal  perhaps  in  the  entire  history  of  American 
horses — the  founder  of  a  race  inheriting  his  general  characteristics  in  a  remark- 
able degree. 

The  most  noted  son  of  Justin  Morgan  was  Sherman  Morgan,  foaled  in  1809. 
His  dam  was  a  cheptnut  mare  taken  from  Rhode  Island  to  Vermont,  and  was  of 
southern  origin  and  claimed  by  some  to  be  a  thoroughbred,  she  being  a  saddle 
mare  brought  from  the  south  by  John  Brown,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

The  most  noted  son  of  Sherman  Morgan  was  Black  Hawk,  later  known  as 
Hill's  Vermont  Black  Hawk.  This  horse  was  sired  by  Sherman  when  be  was 
twenty-four  years  old  and  was  foaled  in  1833.  His  dam  was  a  half  thoroughbred 
black  mare  from  New  Brunswick,  and  not  a  Narragansett  pacer,  as  erroneously 
claimed  by  Wallace.  This  Vermont  Black  Hawk  was  the  founder  of  the  Black 
Hawk  branch  of  the  Morgan  family.  He  was  said  to  be  the  handsomest  horse  of 
his  day  and  the  most  stylieh  carriage  horse.  He  was  used  as  a  gentleman's  driver 
and  family  horse  until  eleven  years  of  age  before  being  used  as  a  stock  horse,  after 
which  time  he  earned  for  his  owner,  Dave  Hill,  the  sum  of  $34,000,  commencing  at 
at  $10  per  mare  and  ending  at  $100  cash  before  service.  He  was  black  in  color, 
about  fifteen  hands  high  and  weighed  from  950  to  1,000  pounds.  He  was  a  good 
sire  and  his  colts  were  much  sought  after  and  sold  for  very  high  prioes,  and  now  it 
is  not  considered  a  detriment  to  our  best  brtd  trotters  to  have  their  pedigrees 
trace  to  him. 

Black  Hawk's  best  and  most  noted  son  was  Ethan  Allen,  who  was  the  most 
noted  trotting  stallion  in  America  or  the  world  in  his  day.    He  was  a  bay  in  color, 
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foaled  in  1849,  and  was  the  greatest  campaigning  trotting  stallion  that  ever  lived 
and  the  fastest  living  in  his  day.  He  had  an  excellent  temper  and  gait  either  for 
the  road  or  the  tarf,  and  was  a  natural  trotter  from  his  colthood.  His  training 
commenced  at  an  early  age,  appearing  in  public  on  the  turf  every  year  from  two 
to  twenty  years  of  age. 

He  was  a  perfect  gaited  horse,  never  needing  any  of  the  artificial  appliances, 
00  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  time.  He  was  beautiful  to  look  upon  and  came 
as  near  perfection  to  the  American  trotfer  as  any  horse  that  ever  lived.  Ethan 
Allen  was  the  sire  of  many  good  and  fast  ones,  but  his  crowning  effort  in  the  stud 
was  the  producing  of  that  most  noted  of  all  Morgans,  as  the  sire  of  speed,  Daniel 
Lambert,  who  was  foaled  in  1868,  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  all-aronnd 
horses  that  ever  lived.  In  trotting  action  he  was  simply  perfect,  and  in  his  prime 
was  called  the  most  beautiful  horse  in  America.  He  sired  many  fine  speed  pro- 
ducing stallions.  Among  which  are  Aristos,  Motion,  Abraham,  Ben  Franklin  and 
others  of  note. 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and  that  opportunity  has  very  much  to  do  with 
success  none  can  deny.  Now  suppose  Daniel  Lambert  had  been  taken  to  Kentucky 
in  bin  prime  and  bred  to  the  Mambrino  Patchens  and  other  good  mnres,  there  U  no 
doubt  he  would  now,  inst«ad  of  being  credited  with  thirty-eight  trotters  in  the  list, 
have  stood  at  the  very  head  of  all  trotting  sires  of  the  world,  for  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  Mambrino  Chief  and  the  great  Qeorge  Wilkes  did  nothing  of  credit 
in  the  stud  till  taken  to  Kentucky  and  bred  on  a  class  of  mares  belonging  to  Ken- 
tucky alone  at  that  time. 

Being  myself  a  New  England  man,  and  the  Morgan  being  a  New  England 
production,  I  of  course  made  them  a  study  from  my  boyhood  up,  and  you,  as  gen- 
tlemen, ij^u^t  pardon  me,  if  in  alluding  to  them  as  a  family  you  find  me  somewhat 
prejudiced  in  their  favor.  For  I  do  candidly  believe  to-day  that  for  all  purposes 
for  which  the  light  harness  horse  ia  required,  npeed  included,  and  to  cross  on  other 
trotting  families,  his  equal  has  not  as  yet  been  found. 

Imported  Messenger,  the  great  Hambletonian  progenitor,  was  a  flea  bitten  grey 
horse,  foaled  in  1779,  in  England,  imported  to  Penn^^ylvania  and  died  in  New  York 
State  in  1808, 

He  was  a  strictly  thoroughbred  race  horse,  y^-t  he  distinguished  himself  aa  be- 
ing the  progenitor  of  horses  from  half-bred  and  cold-blooded  mares  of  ffood  trot- 
ting action  and  staying  qualities.  And  now  eighty-five  yearn  after  his  death  these 
qualities  in  his  descendant?  are  still  perpetuated  and  attributed  to  him.  For  all 
purposes  he  was  probably  one  of  the  best  horses  ever  imported  to  this  country. 

Messenger's  greatest  son  was  Mambrino,  foaled  in  1807,  bred  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Mambrino  family.  He  was  a  bay  in  color, 
hid  most  diHioguished  son  was  Abdallah,  alRO  a  bay  horse,  foaled  in  1825,  whose 
dam  was  Amazonia,  by  a  son  of  Imported  Messenger.  This  horse  died  an  igno- 
minious death  on  Long  Islanded  sea  girt  beach  in  1852.  A  bd  all  ah 'd  most  distin- 
guished son  was  Hambletonian  (Rysdyk's),  a  bay  hor^,  foaled  in  1849,  and  who 
to-day  stands  at  the  very  head  of  all  horses  ever  foaled  in  Columbia's  happy  land 
as  the  great  progenitor  of  trotters. 
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He  was  very  succesbful  in  the  Btad  and  sired  1,333  living  foals.  He  made  his 
owner,  the  late  Wm.  Bysdjk,  both  rich  and  famous,  and  after  his  death  in  1876, 
strangers  contribnted  to  build  him  a  lasting  granite  monument  to  perpetuate  his 
memory. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  sons  of  Ham- 
bletonian.  We  will  simplj  saj  that  he  sired  Electioneer,  Volunteer,  George  Wilkes, 
Administrator,  Alexander's  Abdallah,  Happy  Medium,  Harold,  Dictator,  Egbert, 
Strathmore,  and  many  others  of  note.    And  the  dams  of  some  good  trotters. 

The  dam  of  Hambletonian  was  known  as  the  Charles  Kent  maie  and  was  sired 
by  imp.  Bellfounder.  Now  right  here  we  find  a  bone  of  contention  among  writers 
and  breeders  as  to  how  much  credit  should  be  given  this  horse  imp.  Bellfounder, 
the  grandson  of  Hambletonian,  for  the  speed  inheritance  he  gave  his  sons  and 
daughters  even  to  the  fifth  generation,  as  we  have  already  witnessed.  The  name 
imp.  Bellfounder  would  naturally  imply  that  he  was  a  thoroughbred,  but  which, 
however,  was  not  the  case,  or  at  least  we  have  no  evidence  of  that  fact,  but  that  he 
was  well  bred  there  is  no  doubt.    He  was  imported  into  Boston,  Mass.,  in  1823. 

He  was  a  good  open-gaited  natural  trotter,  and  it  was  claimed  for  him  that  he 
had  trotted  in  England  seventeen  and  a  half  miles  in  an  hour,  but  as  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  this  statement  we  have  no  evidence.  Bat  he  has  his  friends  to  this  day, 
who  claim  as  much  for  him  from  Messenger  in  the  formation  of  this  branch  of  our 
great  American  trotting  family. 

The  progenitor  of  the  Bashaw  family  was  Grand  Bashaw,  an  Arabian  horse, 
foaled  in  1816,  and  imported  from  Tripoli  in  1820.  He  stood  near  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  many  of  our  fast  trotters  have  descended  from  him.  His  most  distin- 
guished son  waq  Young  Bashaw,  a  grey  horse,  foaled  in  1822,  whose  dam  was  Pearl, 
by  the  thoroughbred  horse  First  Consul ;  grand  am  by  imp.  Messenger.  He  was  the 
founder  of  what  is  known  as  the  Bashaw  family  of  American  trotters  and  whose 
most  noted  son  was  Andrew  Jackson,  a  black  horse,  foaled  in  1828,  and  whose  dam 
was  a  good  mare,  pedigree  unknown.  This  Andrew  Jackson  was  the  founder  of 
the  Clay  family,  and  whose  most  noted  son  was  Henry  Clay,  foaled  in  1837,  and 
whose  dam  was  a  Morgan  mare  from  Surry,  N.  H.,  pedigree  untraced.  His  best 
son,  by  the  records,  was  Cassius  M.  Clay,  foaled  in  1843,  whose  dam's  pedigree  was 
not  traced.  Cassius  M.  Clay  was  the  sire  of  three  Cassius  M.  Clay  Jr.'s  with  eight 
in  the  list,  George  M.  P^tchen,  the  founder  of  the  Patchen  branch  with  four  in 
2:30,  etc. 

The  greatest  sire  of  all  of  the  Bashaw  family  was  Green's  Bashaw,  five  removes 
from  the  old  imported  Arabian,  and  whose  grandam  was  the  Charles  Kent  mare, 
the  dam  of  Ryedyk's  Hambletonian  and  daughter  of  imp.  Bellfounder.  So  here 
we  find  another  argument  in  favor  of  the  speed  transmitting  power  of  the  great 
Norfolk  trotter,  imp.  Bellfounder. 

The  American  horse  of  the  present  day  is  a  peculiar  animal  and  may  be  found 
drawing  the  plow,  or  cart,  before  a  gentleman's  family  carriage,  peddling  milk  or 
vegetables  on  our  ptreetp,  or  hitched  to  a  sulky  of  America's  best  hickory  wood,  or 
to  what  is  faster  still,  a  b;ke,  and  stepping  on  a.  good  track  at  a  very  high  rate  of 
speed. 
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The  perfect  American  horse  properly  bred  and  trained  is  capable  of  doing  all 
this.  Now  what  we  want  to  breed  and  what  onr  markets  demand  is  a  hone  of 
good  size,  style  and  action,  a  handsome  horse,  and  above  all  of  good  disposition 
and  sound  constitution.  Then  if  he  can  be  trained  to  trot  in  2:20  or  lees  he  may 
be  used  for  pleasure  or  for  gambling  purposep.  Failing  to  be  fast  enough  for  track 
purposes,  he  is  still  a  U9eful  and  profitable  animal  for  the  use  of  man,  and  his 
breeding  is  not  an  entire  failure. 

But  if  we  are  to  breed  for  speed  alone  without  the  other  considerations,  and 
get  a  little  animal  that  is  not  a  faet  trotter,  then  what  ?  Why,  we  had  better  have 
raised  a  steer  or  mule  with  the  same  feed,  and  with  much  lera  trouble  and  extra 
expense.  Bre^d  horses  for  beauty,  brains  and  business.  Beauty  always  attracts 
customers  who  pay.  the  highest  prices.  Brains,  or  good  horse  sense,  is  an  important 
factor  in  a  horse  for  any  purpose.  Pedigree  is  a  good  thing,  but  between  pedigree 
and  horse  give  me  the  horse. 

Standard  bred  horses  eligible  to  registry  as  such  without  an  animal  to  corre- 
spond with  the  pedigree,  as  often  witnessed  in  combination  sales,  when  highly  bred 
things  will  not  sell  for  half  enough  to  pay  for  service  fees,  is  a  deplorable  state  of 
things.  This  standard  business  is  carried  a  little  too  far,  I  think,  when  it  admits 
everything  bred  in  a  certain  line  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  animal  so  bred, 
as  being  worthy  of  use  for  breeding  purposes,  and  rejecting  many  much  better,  and 
also  well  bred  animals  because  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  standard  in  breeding 
flccordiog  to  the  rules.  Now,  how  many  gentlemen  present  have  sold  good  brood 
mares  for  a  nominal  price  because  they  were  non-standard  according  to  the  rules, 
and  replaced  them  with  others  much  inferior  at  long  prices,  simply  because  they 
were  standard?  How  many  good  colts  have  been  gelded  for  being  non-standard, 
and  their  places  filled  with  inferior  standard  bred  ones?  That  the  standard  and 
the  standard  number  have  discarded  many  a  good  animal,  and  filled  their  places 
with  inferior  ones,  do  man  of  much  obfervation  and  experience  can  deny. 

I  like  good  breeding  and  fashionable  pedigree  as  well  as  any  man.  But  what 
I  consider  of  more  importance,  and  what  has  given  me  better  results  is  individual, 
excellent  and  positive  qualities.  Pedigree  often  sells  trash  at  fancy  prices.  It  is 
an  admitted  fact,  among  the  oldest  breeders,  that  the  dam  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  oJOfspring.  No  matter  how  good  the  stallion 
may  be,  how  often  do  we  find  the  breeding  of  the  dam  in  some  very  famous  trotter 
running  into  the  woods,  but  on  looking  her  up,  find  she  was  a  fast  and  stout  road 
mare,  having  speed,  endurance  and  positive  qualities,  which  &he  transmits,  but  no 
pedigree.  I  agree  with  the  inimitable  John  Splan,  when  he  told  a  young  breeder, 
who  was  hesitating  about  buying  a  beautiful  young  mare  for  breeding  purposes 
because  she  was  not  standard  bred,  to  '*  take  her  right  over  to  the  track,  and,  if  she 
performs  to  suit  you,  buy  her,  for  I  have  handled  a  good  many  fast  trotters,  and 
have  given  them  fast  record,  and  not  one  of  the  best  of  which  were  from  dams 
that  were  standard  when  the  colt  was  dropped." 

Now,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this 
matter  of  horse  registry  and  the  standard.  It  is  all  right  that  we  have  a  registry, 
a  standard,  and  a  standard  number  for  each  registered  animal.    But  my  ideit  in 
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this  matter  in,  I  presume,  an  original  one,  and,  gentlemen,  you  maj  not  agree  with 
me,  but  I  believe  no  stallion  colt  should  be  eligible  to  record  as  standiird,  to  be 
kept  for  breeding  purposes  until  attaining  suitable  age  and  development,  and  sub- 
j  ected  to  an  examination  of  a  competent  disinterested  committee  as  to  his  individ- 
aal  qualifications  (breeding  included)  to  entitle  him  to  a  place  on  the  registry  as 
standard  bred  and  worthy  of  public  patronage.  If  this  rule  shouVl  be  adopted 
and  adhered  to,  then  we  would  soon  be  rid  of  standard  bred  weeds  and  no-account 
animals  as  public  sire.  ' 

I  always  have  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  man  whose  first  question  regarding  an 
animal  is,  *' Is  he  or  she  standard?"  And  of  the  other  fellow  who  'ever  stands 
ready  to  ring  that  old  chestnut  bell,  "  What  is  his  number?" 

Our  present  mode  of  registration  has  filled  the  country  with  horses  with  a 
number  attached  that  are  not  worth  a  year's  feeding,  and /the  good  Lord  only 
knows  how  they  are  to  be  utilized,  unless  some  intelligent  philanthropist  promotes 
a  consignment  for  exportation  to  France  or  Germany  where  horse  meat  la  fash- 
ionable as  an  article  of  diet  As  to  pedigrees,  I  am  a  great  stickler  for  good, 
honest,  straight  pedigrees,  and  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  in  this  matter. 
As  to  the  standard,  as  they  now  stand,  neither  Electioneer,  Nutwood,  Geoige 
Wilkes,  Red  Wilkes  or  Alcantara,  would  be  admitted  as  standard  bred,  while 
the  books  stand  wide  open  for  the  admission  of  countless  numbers  of  weeds  and 
culls. 

A  writer  has  said  that  the  trotting  horse  of  to-day  is  a  companion  of  gentle- 
men, a  boon  to  the  poor,  a  luxury  to  the  middle  class  and  a  necessity  to  the  rich. 
All  can  enjoy  him  and  to  all  he  is  a  comfort  and  a  blessing.  He  is  a  distinct 
American  product,  ueeful  in  every  department  and  unequaled  by  any  race  of 
horses  as  a  roadster.  He  is  of  the  people,  for  the  people  and  can  not  be  dispensed 
with. 

In  selecting  breeding  stock  look  for  brains  as  well  as  predigree  and  sonndnesa. 
Indiana  (as  has  been  well  said)  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  she  has  as  good 
horses  as  any  in  the  world,  and  why  not?  She  has  the  soil,  the  climate  and  the 
food  to  develop  them.  The  time  has  been  when  Indiana  horses  did  not  sell  as  well 
in  eastern  markets  as  did  those  from  other  States,  and  but  a  few  years  since,  a 
horse  buyer  and  shipper  from  this  city,  buying  horses  here  and  shipping  to  Boston, 
Mass.,  used  to  sell  them  as  Kentucky  and  Michigan  stock,  for  the  simple  reason, 
perhaps,  that  horses  alleged  to  be  from  those  States  would  turn  him  more  money 
than  if  sold  as  Indiana  stock.  Horse  buyers  used  to  tell  me  that  horses  could  be 
bought  in  Indiana  cheaper  than  in  any  other  State,  but  that  they  would  not  sell  as 
well  in  eastern  markets.     Waa  it  prejudice  or  what? 

The  man  who  loses  his  nerve  and  becomes  panic  stricken  and  tries  to  unload 
every  time  the  prices  for  (rotters  show  a  temporary  depression,  is  of  no  benefit  to 
the  breeding  business.  Not  only  is  this  true  of  the  horse  breeding  business,  but  of 
all  other  stock  as  well. 

Mr.  Rysdyk,  the  owner  of  Hambletonian,  once  became  disgusted  wiih  the  horse 
business  and  offered  all  his  stock,  including  Hambletonian,  for  sale.  Only  a  few 
neighbors  attended  the  auction,  and  as  no  bids  were  made  the  stallion  was  pre- 
served to  him.    Some  goddess  of  good  fortune  seemed  to  interfere  and  ward  off  the 
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«Yil  of  hiB  cattmg  off  the  limb  on  which  he  stood,  especially  as  the  horse  made 
this  very  oitlinarj  man  both  rich  and  famous.    Old  Bjsdjk  is  not  the  only  man 
bj  a  good  many  whom  the  horse  has  made  rich  and  famous. 

As  a  gambling  instrument  or  machine  the  horse  and  his  rider  or  driver  have 
at  times  made  man  both  happy  and  blue — very  blue  sometimes — for 

A  coble,  virtuous  citizen 

Is  he  who  backs  the  winner; 
But  he  who  backs  a  losing  nag 

Is  a  gambler  and  a  sinner. 

Careful  observation  is  a  better  teacher  to  the  breeder  than  the  mere  study  of 
books.  The  intelligent  man  does  not  live  who  can  not  teach  his  fellows  some- 
thing. 

That  strong  thoroughbred  blood  close  up  ifl  quite  essential  to  speed  and  of  ad- 
.  vantage  to  the  American  trotter  I  have  no  doubt,  and  on  this  point  alone  I  have 
had  more  argument  with  the  great  registrar,  J.  H.  Wallace,  than  on  all  other  sub- 
jects  connected  with  the  horse. 

Good  trotting  pedigrees  have  never  been  so  cheap  as  they  are  to-day.  Merit 
horses  are  in  demand  at  good  prices.  There  is  more  satisfaction  and  profit  in  one 
really  firss-class  brood  mare  than  in  twenty  of  the  ordinary,  every  day  sort  of 
animals.  .  / 

When  Green  Mountain  Maid  was  twenty  years  old^Chas.  Bachman  had  sold 
$46,383  worth  of  colts  from  her.  He  was  then  offered  $10,000  for  her  by  Mr.  Stan- 
ford, the  purchaser  of  her  most  noted  son.  Electioneer.  But  we  can  not  expect  to 
find  many  brood  mares  equal  to  Green  Mountain  Maid  or  Alma  Mater. 

"  To  those  who  catch  the  cadence 
In  the  rise  and  fall  of  sound, 
There  is  music  in  the  patter 
Of  the  hoof  upon  the  ground." 

"  United  we  stand,  divided  we  ran,"  is  the  motto  of  the  great  horse  breeding 
State  of  Kentucky,  and  so  inscribed  on  its  coat  of  arms.  Would  it  not  be  policy 
for  the  horse  breeders  of  the  State  of  Indiana  to  adopt  this  motto  as  far  as  the 
horse  breeding  interest  of  the  State  is  concerned?  As  your  president  well  said,  in 
a  recent  article  in  your  oracle.  The  Western  Horseman:  ''The  divided,  antagonistic 
attitude  of  breeders  toward  each  other  is  disastrous  to  the  business."  Gentlemen, 
be  courteous  and  liberal  to  each  other,  for  you  can  not  afford  to  be  otherwise. 
Nothipg  is  more  expensive  than  penuriousness.  The  best  way  to  be  good  to  our- 
selves is  to  do  good  to  others ;  the  right  way  to  gather  is  to  scatter. 

There  are  scores  of  horses  in  this  country  which,  from  their  individual  merit 
and  breeding,  are  evidently  equal  to  the  best.  They  are  reckoned  *'no  good" 
simply  because  they  were  not  trained. 

When  one  of  their  colt4  have  been  accidentally  developed  it  has  shown  high 
-quality.  But  because  the  "  Great  Table  "  shows  that  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  only  four  or  five  stand  credittd  to  the  horse  on  the  2:30  list,  he  is  pronounced 
a  failure. 

Would  it  not  be  more  rational  to  inquire  how  many  of  his  produce  have  been 
trained  ? 
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The  horse  cranV^  or  horse  liar,  is  still  abroad  ia  the  land  claiming  that  he 
knows  that  Black  Hawk  was  sired  by  a  horse  called  Paddy,  because  Paddy  was 
black  and  Black  Hawk  was  black.  They  also  claim  that  Ethan  Allen  was  sired 
by  Flying  Morgan,  becaase  he  resembled  him  more  than  he  did  Black  Hawk ;  and 
a  recent  writer  of  an  article  in  Clark^s  Horse  Review  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  at 
one  of  the  New  England  Fairs,  held  in  Boston,  Masp,  in  1856  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  eight  years  before  the  New  England  Agricultural  Society  was  formed),  he  saw 
this  great  horse,  Ethan  Allen,  exhibited  with  Flying  Morgan  as  his  son,  and  that 
they  looked  just  alike.  Had  he  known  half  as  much  about  them  as  he  pretended 
to  know,  he  would  have  known  that  Flying  Morgan  was  not  in  exhibition  con- 
dition at  that  time. 

But  that  these  ambitious  cranks  have  a  mania  for  rushing  into  print  and  by 
trying  to  upset  previously  investigated  and  recorded  pedigrees  thiit  have  been  sifted 
from  the  bottom  time  and  time  again  and  settled  years  ago,  expect  to  gain  notori- 
ety, there  is  no  doubt. 

Signs  of  the  times  are  considered  healthy  for  the  trotting  and  breeding  inter- 
ests. The  recent  sales  in  New  York  don't  indicate  that  the  bottom  has  dropped 
out  of  the  trotting  horse  market 

A  man  under  optimistic  influence  may  see  a  $1,000  value  in  a  horse  one  day, 
and  sell  him  next  day,  in  a  pesAimistic  mood,  for  $500,  and  all  without  any  varia- 
tion in  the  animal  or  in  the  state  of  the  market,  or  in  anything  else  except  the 
owner's  feelings.    Over  $2,000,000  will  be  trotted  for  during  this  year. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Blanchard,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  has  decided  to  give  a  $10,000  purse, 
open  to  all  stallions  eligible  to  the  2 :12  class,  race  to  occur  September  13, 1893,  at 
Mystic  Park,  mile  heats,  best  three  in  five  in  harness.  The  purse  is  to  be  divided 
as  follows :  $5,000  to  the  first ;  $2,500  to  the  second ;  $1,500  to  the  third,  and  $1,000 
to  the  fourth. 

Great  horsep,  like  great  men,  live  on  for  years  after  their  death,  and  like  great 
men  often  spring  up  from  obscurity,  as  was  the  can^  of  Columbus,  the  founder  of 
the  Columbus  family ;  of  Pilot,  the  great  brood  mare  sire,  sire  of  Pilot,  Jr.,  and  last, 
though  by  no  means  least,  that  great  sire,  Blue  Bull,  who  to-day  stands  out  in  bold 
relief  as  being  one  of  the  most  remarisable  horses  ever  foaled  on  American  soil  and 
considering  his  opportunities  in  the  stud  has  contributed  his  full  share  (age  con- 
sidered) in  making  Indiana  famous  as  a  speed  producing  State  can  not  be  over- 
looked. Suppose  this  hor^e  had  stood  in  Kentucky  and  been  bred  to  the  same  class 
of  mares  as  George  Wilkes  or  that  class  bred  to  Red  Wilkes  and  many  other  fash- 
ionable sire^,  what  think  you  would  have  been  the  result  ? 

Gentlemen,  we  can  not  in  justice  to  ourselves  as  Hoosiers,  as  Indiana  horse 
breeders  or  as  American  horse  breeders,  ignore  the  Blue  Bulls,  which  are  in  time 
destined  to  become  famous  as  speed  producing  factors,  and  that  Wilson's  Blue  Bull 
was  a  remarkable  horse  none  can  deny. 

It  has  been  said  that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  It  may  be  said 
that  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  success  in  the  horae  breeding  businees. 
Twenty  years  ago,  when  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  and  President  of  the 
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• 
Woodfltock  Farmers'  Club;  and  knowing  a  man  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Massacho- 
Betta  who  had  achieved  euccess  far  above  his  neighbors  in  stock  raising  and  farm- 
ing, I  invited  him  to  cross  the  line  and  tell  the  members  of  our  clab  something  of 
his  management.  He,  Ixring  flattered  bj  the  invitation,  like  mjself,  readily  as- 
sented, but  unlike  mjself  gave  the  boys  much  information  in  a  few  words.  Gen- 
tlemen, said  old  Deacon  Dwight,  "  if  I  have  been  successful  above  mj  neighbors  I 
must  attribute  mj  success  to  constant  hard  work,  for  I  work  hard  all  summer  get- 
ting read  J  for  winter,  and  I  work  hard  all  winter  getting  ready  for  summer." 

It  not  being  thought  expedient  to  hold  an  independent  meeting  during  the 
year,  the  following  committee  was  appointed  by  the  Chair  to  confer  with  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  and  auk  that  they  give,  as  a  part  of  their  program  for  speed, 
stakes  for  colts,  and  that  they  be  called  the  Indiana  Trotting  and  Pacing  Horse 
Breeders'  stakes. 

Committee,  H.  A.  Wood,  M.  L.  Hare  and  J.  N.  Dickerson. 

The  election  of  officers  resulted  as  follows : 

Pre8ident^T>T,  C.  E.  Wright 

Vice- President — Bruce  Carr. 

Secretary — Horace  A.  Wood. 

Treasurer — Edward  Robinson. 

Adjourned. 

H.  A.  Wood, 

Secretary,    . 
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PURDUE  UNIVERSITY. 


From  tlieir  Inauguration  in  1889  to  January  1, 1893. 


Jambs  H.  8m  art,  LL.  D.,  President  Purdue  University : 

Sir — In  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Farmers'  Institutes,  I  have  the  honor  to 
submit  herewith  a  brief  report  of  the  Institute  work  from  its  commencement,  in 
1889,  to  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1893. 

The  General  Assembly,  io  1889,  passed  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
Farmers'  Institutes,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Section  1.  £e  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Staie  of  Indiana^  That  it 
is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  Committee  of  Experimental  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
cultare  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  together  with  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Purdue  University,  to  appoint,  before  November  1  of  each  year,  suitable 
persons  to  hold  in  the  several  counties  of  the  State,  between  the  1st  day  of  Novem- 
ber and  the  1st  day  of  April  of  each  year,  County  Institutes  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  farmers  and  others  interested  therein  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticul- 
ture, agricultural  chemistry  and  economic  entomology. 

Sec.  2.  Such  institutes  shall  be  held  at  such  times  and  places  as  said  commit- 
tee and  faculty  may  determine,  and  under  puch  rules,  regulations  and  methods  of 
instruction  as  they  may  prescribe:  Provided^  however.  That  such  institutes  shall  be 
so  conducted  as  to  give  to  those  attending  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations  in 
theoretical  and  practical  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
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Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provifiiona  of  this  act,  paying  the 
salaries  of  instructors  and  other  necessary  expenses,  the  sum  of  |5,000  is  hereby 
appropriated,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  said  committee  of  said 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  they  shall  annually  report  such  expenditures  and  the  pur- 
poses thereof  to  the  Governor. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FABMBBS'  INSTITUTES. 

In  order  to  carry  into  eflftct  the  provisions  of  said  act,  a  committee  of  the 
faculty  of  Purdue  University,  consisting  of  J,  H.  Smart,  President ;  H.  E.  Stock- 
bridge,*  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and  W.  C.  Latta,  Pro- 
fessor of  Agriculture,  was  authorized  to  take  general  supervision  of  the  work.  The 
last  named  member  of  the  committee,  acting  as  Superintendent  of  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes, was  to  arrange  all  details,  appoint  suitable  persons  to  conduct  institutes,  aa 
provided  in  the  aforesaid  act,  ifsue  instructions  to  local  officers  and  committees, 
provide  lists  of  speakerri,  audit  bills,  attend  and  assist  in  conducting  institutes. 

DISTRICT  AND   COUNTY   CHAIRMEN. 

After  due  consultation,  the  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  were 
invited  to  co-operate  in  inaugurating  the  work,  and  those  who  promised  active 
assistance  were  appointed  to  conduct  institutes  in  the  several  counties  of  their  re- 
spe^?tive  districts.  This  arrangement  provided  intelligent  supervision  for  about 
half  the  counties  of  the  State.  In  each  of  the  remaining  counties  a  chairman  was 
appointed  to  conduct  an  institute  in  his  county.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  dis- 
trict plan  was  abandoned  for  the  more  direct  method  of  appointing  a  local  head  in 
each  county,  which  placed  the  responsibility  for  the  success  or  failure  of  each  in- 
stitute directly  where  it  properly  belongs,  namely,  within  the  county. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  FUND. 

During  the  first  two  years  the  plan  of  expending  the  $5,000  appropriation  for 
Farmers'  Institutes  was  as  follows  : 

A  direct  apportionment  of  $40  was  made  to  each  county  to  be  us-d  in  adver- 
tising the  Institute,  printing  programs,  securing  hall,  paying  traveling  expenses 
of  speakers,  etc.  The  money  so  apportioned  was  to  be  paid  out  only  on  presenta- 
tion of  a  duty  certified  bill  of  expenses  incurred  in  holding  the  Institute.  This 
apportionment  left  a  reserve  of  $1,320  with  which  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
central  office,  pay  part  of  the  salary  of  Superintendent  and  defray  his  traveling 
expenses  in  attending  the  Institutes. 

The  Institute  work  having  been  inaugurated  throughout  the  State  during  the 
first  two  years,  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  discontinue  the  reserve  for  traveling  ex- 
penses of  the  Superintendent  and  increase  the  direct  allowance  to  each  county. 
Accordingly,  in  1891,  and  again  in  1892,  the  direct  apportionment  to  each  county 
was  increased  to  $45,  thus  leaving  only  $860  for  defraying  all  expenses  of  the  cen- 
tral office. 

•Succet ded  by  Professor  C.  S.  Plnmb  in  1890. 
30 — Bd.  OF  Agr. 
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SPSAKEB8  FOB  INSTITUTES. 

A  corps  of  nearly  one  hundred  active  Institute  workers,  including  farmersy 
hortiaultiiriets,  stockmen  and  the  specialists  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  was  secured,  and  a  list  of  same,  with  suhjects,  was  printed  and  distributed 
at  the  opening  of  the  Institute  season  in  November,  1889.  A  similar  but  some- 
what larger  list  of  speakers  has  been  provided  for  each  succeeding  Institute 
season.  The  present  list  includes  manj  of  the  most  intelligent  and  successful 
farmers,  fruit  growers  and  stockmen  of  the  State,  quite  a  number  of  the  experi- 
enced Institute  workers  of  Michigan  and  Ohio,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Indiana 
Experiment  Station  staff. 

The  first  year  these  workers,  without  exception,  donated  their  services.  The 
second  year  a  few,  and  the  third  year  quite  a  number  made  a  moderate  charge 
when  engaged  in  Institute  work  outside  of  their  own  counties.  At  present,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Experiment  Station  staff,  nearly  all  of  the  more  experienced 
and  efficient  speakers  ask  compensation,  their  charges  ranging  from  $2  to  $10  for 
each  two  day  Institute  attended^ 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  liOCAL  OFFICERS  AND  COMBaTTEES. 

Before  the  opening  of  the  Institute  season  in  November,  1889,  full  and  explicit 
instructions  were  printed  and  distributed  to  the  local  officers  in  the  several  coun- 
ties. The  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Institute  work  were  clearly  set  forth,  with  sug- 
gestions as  to  arranging  for  advertising  and  conducting  the  luRtitutes.  The 
Chairmen  were  cautioned  to  eo  conduct  the  work  as  not  to  antagonize  or  favor  any 
political  party,  sect  or  clan,  and  advised  to  recognize  the  mutuality  of  interests  of 
town  and  country.  They  were  further  advised  lo  choose  subjects  for  discussion  of 
general  interest  to  all  and  of  special  interest  and  practical  value  to  the  farming 
classes,  and  recommended  to  place  on  their  programs  persons  of  acknowledged 
standing,  who  were  qualified  by  experience,  observation,  and  study,  to  impart 
practical  and  valuable  information  on  the  subject  assigned.  In  selecting  speakers 
for  the  Institutes  the  Chairmen  were  specially  requested  to  give  preference  to  the 
men  and  women  who  had  been  notably  successful  in  some  agricultural  pursuit 
In  addition  to  the  circulars  of  instruction,  suitable  blanks  for  rendering  bills  and 
making  out  reports  of  Institutes  were  furnished  to  the  Chairmen  and  Secretaries. 
As  there  have  been  frequent  changes  in  the  local  officers  from  year  to  year,  similar 
instructions  have  been  issued  before  the  opening  of  each  succeeding  Institute 
season. 

AN  ANNUAL  INSTITUTE  IN  EVERT  COUNTY. 

Believing  that  the  law  required  it,  and  appropriated  annually  $5,000  therefor, 
the  committee  planned  to  hold  an  Institute  in  every  county  during  each  Institute 
season.  But  finding  it  impracticable  to  inaugurate  the  work  in  every  county  the 
firflt  season,  on  receiving  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-Qeneral  that  the  Institute 
Act  appropriated  only  $5,000  for  the  tufo  years  beginning  November  1, 1889,  the 
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committee  decided  to  take  the  same  time  id  which  to  complete  the  first  series  of 
Institates.  This  plan  was  carried  into  successful  ezecutioD,  Institutes  being  held 
in  fifty  counties  in  1889-90,  and  in  all  but  one  of  the  remaining  forty-two  counties 
in  1890-91. 

Late  in  1891  the  Attorney-General  then  in  office  interpreted  the  Institute  Act 
as  implying  an  annual  appropriation  of  $5,000.  Acting  on  the  new  interpreta- 
tion, plans  were  at  once  laid  for  holding  an  Institute  in  every  county  of  the  State 
during  each  recurring  season.  In  accordance  with  these  plans  Institutes  were 
held  in  ninety  counties  in  1891-92,  and  with  a  single  exception  the  general  ar- 
rangements are  already  completed  for  holding  Institutes  in  every  county  during 
the  season  of  1892-93,  Institutes  haying  already  been  held  in  forty-two  counties  in 
November  and  December,  1892.  As  the  county  apportionment  has  not  always 
heen  expended  on  a  siugle  Institute,  a  second  one  has  been  held  the  same  season 
in  a  number  of  instances,  so  that  in  all  239  Institutes,  under  State  auspices,  have 
been  held  to  date  (January  1,  1893),  at  an  aggregate  expense  to  the  State  of 
$12,644.24,  making  an  average  of  $52.90  per  Institute. 

The  magnitude  and  economy  of  the  work  accomplished  can  be  better  appre- 
ciated by  comparison  with  what  has  been  done  in  Wisconsin,  the  banner  State  of 
the  West,  in  Institute  work.  That  State  began  in  1886,  and  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000  held  fifty- four  Institutes.  For  several  years  Wisconsin  has  annually 
expended  $12,000  on  seventy  to  eighty  Farmers'  Institutes. 

FLAJC  OF  HOLDING  INSTITUTES. 

The  holding  of  institutes  in  every  county  in  the  short  period  of  five  months, 
with  the  meager  appropriation  therefor,  necessitated  careful  plans  to  economize 
the  time  and  traveling  expenses  of  speakers.  Accordingly,  the  counties  h%ve  been 
arranged  in  groups  of  three  each,  placing  those  near  each  other  in  the  same  group 
so  that  the  foreign  speakers  (usually  two)  could  attend  consecutively  all  three 
meetings  the  same  week,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  travel.  Simultaneously,  two 
or  more  groups  of  counties  have  held  institutes  the  same  week  with  independent 
sets  of  workers.  This  plan  has  enabled  the  committee  to  grant  approximately  the 
date  desired  for  each  meeting  and,  also,  to  furnish  at  least  two  experienced  workers 
for  almost  every  institute  at  very  moderate  expense. 

PERMANENT  IN8TIT17TE  ASSOCIATIONS  FORMED. 

In  order  that  the  work  might  go  forward  from  year  to  year  without  interrup- 
tion, the  formation  of  permanent  associations  was  recommended,  and  although  the 
Institute  Act  does  not  require  it,  permanent  organizations  for  conducting  institutes 
now  exist  in  a  majority  of  the  counties.  Quite  a  number  of  these  associations  hold 
independent  one-day  meetings-  quarterly  or  semi-annually,  so  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  institutes  since  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1889  is  probably  25  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  number  held  under  State  auspices,  or  in  all  about  300  to  date. 

In  every  instance  thus  far,  the  President  of  each  permanent  association  has 
been  appointed  to  conduct  the  State  Institute  in  his  own  county. 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  THE  INSTITUTES. 


From  the  beginning  of  the  work  the  Secretaries  have  been  required  to  report 
the  actual  attendance  at  each  session  of  the  institute.  From  these  oflScial  reports 
the  following  figures  have  been  compiled,  showing  the  average  attendance  at  the 
institutes  in  each  conntj. 


TABLE    SHOWING  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE  AT  INSTITUTES. 


CouTily.  Attendance. 

Adams 100 

Allen 300 

Bartholomew.   .   .      105 

Benton 68 

Blackford      ....  181 

Boone 210 

Brown 26 

Carroll 127 

Caps 261 

Clark 38 

Clay 65 

Clinton 135 

Crawford 41 

Daviess 78 

Dearborn 2!  5 

Decatur 209 

Dekalb 154 

Delaware  .    .  427 

Dubois 61 

Elkhart 174 

Fayette 177 

Floyd 127 

Fountain 197 

Franklin  .    .    93 

Fulton 139 

Gibson    ....  277 

Grant.    ..    ....  215 

Greene 92 

Hamilton 332 

Hancock 169 

Harrison 106 


County.  Attendance. 

Hendricks 184 

Henry 250 

Howard 167 

Huntington 385 

Jackson 70 

Jasper 122 

Jay 135 

Jefferson 119 

Jennings 115 

Johnson 262 

Knox 120 

Koficiusko 304 

Lagrange 200 

Lake 82 

Laporte 227 

Lawrence 90 

Madison 385 

Marion 115 

Mar*»hall 379 

Martin 155 

Miami 8u0 

Monroe .    .    85 

Montgomery 150 

Morgan 118 

Newton 103 

Noble  ....       *,   .    .    .    83 

Ohio 83 

Orange 133 

Owen 150 

P»rke 120 

Perry 114 


Couniy,        Attendance. 

Pike 50 

Porter. 49 

Posey 262 

Pulaski 85 

Putnam 116 

Randolph 286 

Ripley 60 

Rush 189 

Scott 158 

Shelby 167 

Spencer 82 

Starke 154 

St.  Joseph 516 

Steuben 180 

Sullivan 29 

Switzerland  ....  374 
Tippecanoe   ....  133 

Tipton 234 

Union l66 

Vanderburgh    .    .    .  187 
Vtrmillion    ....  350 

Vigo 214 

Wabash 197 

Warren 39 

Warrick 148 

Washington  .    .    .    .133 

Wayne 439 

Wells 370 

White 60 

Whitley 201 
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ENDORSBD  BY  THE  PEOPLE. 

Intelligent,  thoughtfal  men  of  all  classes  have  recognized  that  the  Institute 
work  is  designed  for  the  common  good,  and  from  the  first  they  have  given  the 
movement  their  unqaalified  endorsement  and  earnest  support.  This  view  has 
been  shared  by  nearly  every  one  who  has  attended  the  Institutes  and  who  is  there- 
fore qualified  by  actual  observation  to  express  an  opinion.  The  Institute  act  has 
been  heartily  and  almost  unanimously  endorsed  by  adopting  resolutions  of  ap- 
proval at  the  Institutes  in  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  county  of  the  State,  and  with 
but  a  solitary  exception  that  I  am  aivare  of,  each  C!ounty  Institute  has  favored 
continued  State  provision  for  the  Institute  work.  In  a  large  number  of  counties 
an  increased  appropriation  has  been  asked  for,  while  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  recent  conference  of  Institute  workers  composed  chiefly  of  farmers,  and  not 
a  few  of  the  County  Institute  Associations  have  favored  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $10,000  for  Farmers'  Institutes. 

The  official  reports  of  the  Secretaries  very  generally  show  that  an  excellent 
interest  has  been  n^anifested  at  the  Institutes,  and  that  much  good  in  the  way  of 
better  methods  and  higher  success  on  the  farm  will  result.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
recent  reports  show  that  the  last  Institute  was  the  best,  and  that,  with  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  work,  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  its  importance  and 
value. 

While  there  may  be  some  who  question  the  propriety  o^  State  provision  for 
Farmers'  Institutes,  the  unanimity  and  emphasis  with  which  resolutions,  endors- 
ing the  work  and  continued  State  aid  therefor,  have  been  repeatedly  passed,  show 
unmiitakably  that  those  who  have  attended  these  Institutes  heartily  approve  the 
same  and  desire  their  continuance. 

So  long  as  the  intelligent,  substantial,  public-spirited  farmers  and  business 
men  of  the  State,  who  move  aggreasivcly  forwardj  continue  to  give  the  Institute 
work  their  encouragement  and  support,  the  omens  are  favorable,  and  we  may  con- 
fidently expect  that,  if  the  Institute  work  is  continued  with  increased  efficiency,  the 
time  will  come  when  every  farmer  in  the  State  will  realize  and  be  benefited  by  its 
educating,  energizing  and  uplifting  influence.    . 


PRESENT  STATUS  OP  THE   WOBK. 

Without  exception,  the  epeakerp,  at  the  start,  realizing  the  inadequacy  of  the 
appropriation,  desiring  to  promote  the  caufe,  and  expecting  some  self-improve- 
ment in  po  doing,  cheerfully  donated  time  and  talents  to  the  work.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  more  efficient  and  popular  workers  actually  gave  months  of  unrequited 
service,  extending  their  valuable  labors  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  State.  The 
chairmen  and  local  committees  were  actuated  by  the  same  liberal  spirit,  while  the 
business  men  of  the  towns  and  cities  cheerfully  contributed  funds  to  supplement 
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the  State  allowanoe.  It  ia  estimated  that  the  money  value  of  the  private  contri- 
hutions  in  hehalf  of  the  work  daring  the  first  two  years  fully  equaled  the  St«te  ap- 
propriation. Indeed,  the  successfal  inauguration  of  the  work  throughout  the  State 
must  he  largely  attributed  to  this  spirit  of  generosity,  everywhere  so  helpfully 
manifested  by  the  people. 

,  It  could  not  be  expected,  however,  that  such  generous  support  of  the  work 
would  continue,  as  Farmers'  Institutes  are  no^  longer  a  novelty  in  the  State. 

The  services  of  men  who  are  well  qualified  for  Institute  work  are  truly  valu- 
able. Such  men  can  not  be  expected  to  neglect  their  own  farms  and  herds  from 
year  to  year  to  do  gratuitous  work  at  Institutes  outside  of  their  respective 
counties. 

Many  of  the  county  chairmen  are  in  moderate  circumstances  and  feel  that 
they  can  ill  afford  to  donate  the  week  or  two  of  time  necessary  to  thoroughly  pre- 
pare for  and  advertise  the  Institute.  The  sentiment  is  rapidly  gaining  ground 
among  the  friends  of  the  movement  that  inasmuch  as  the  Institutes  are  for  the 
common  good,  all  should  share  equally  in  iheir  support.  As  the  people  who  at- 
tend the  Institutes  will  expect  more  from  year  to  year,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
work  must  improve  in  qwdity  or  retrograde*  There  must  be  a  constant  weeding  out 
of  the  less  efficient  workers.  Only  those  who  are  most  successfhl  in  their  chosen 
spedalties,  and  who  will  make  thorough  preparation  for  the  Institute  work,  will  be 
in  demand.  The  services  of  such  men— nnen  who  can  be  greatly  helpful  to  their 
fellow- farmers — can  only  be  secured  for  increased  compensation.  It  follows,  there^ 
fore,  necessarily,  that  the  annual  appropriation  for  Farmers'  Institutes  must  be  in- 
creased if  the  efficiency  of  the  work  is  to  be  maintained. 

That  the  work  should  be  not  only  mainlainedf  but  improved,  will  be  conceded  by 
every  true  friend  of  progress  who  desires  that  agriculture  shall  keep  pace  with  the 
other  rapidly  growing  interests  of  our  State. 

Wisconsin  appropriates  annually,  $12,000;  New  York,  $15,000;  and  Ohio 
practically  as  much,  for  Farmers'  Institutes. 

With  soil,  climate  and  situation  second  to  none,  Indiana  should  take  and 
maintain  her  place  in  the  first  rank  of  agricultural  States  by  a  like  liberal  policy 
toward  agriculture,  her  most  important,  most  stable  and  most  enduring  industry. 

If  the  Institute  work  is  to  continue  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  writer 
that  the  annual  appropriation  therefor  should  be  greatly  increased  in  order  to 
secure  the  bcRt  Institute  workers  available  and  command  the  services  of  an  active 
Superintendent  throughout  the  year.  The  law  should  also  be  so  amended  as  to 
enable  its  authorized  executors  to  require  prompt  and  active  cooperation  in  eveiy 
county  as  a  condition  of  bestowing  upon  the  pame  State  aid  for  Institute  work. 

Below  is  given  a  classified  statement  of  the  disbursements  of  the  Institute 
Fund  for  each  year,  which  is  drawn  from  the  books  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  certified  to  by  that  officer : 
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DisburHimentB  of  Institute  Fund  From  November  I,  188df  to  January  I,  1893. 


Items. 

1889-91. 

1891-92. 

November  and 
December,  1892. 

Direct  allowance  to  Coantj  Institutes 

Salarj  of  Superintendent 

Traveling  expenses  of  Superintend- 
ent   

$3,264  36 
1,600  00 

491  79 

204  24 

31  02 

19  00 

$4,085  79 
633  33 

161  '35 
161  61 

$1,276  42 
138  33 

16  25 

Printing,  stationery  and  supplies  .   . 
Clerical  work 

■    37  59 
113  75 

Advertiainfr  ............ 

Misoellaneons  ■■•..• 

67  92 

17  50 

Postase 

42  26 

Total. 

$5,610  40 

$5,000  00 

$1,631  09 

The  above  is  a  correct  statement  of  expenditures  of  Farmers'  Institute  Funds 
io  January  1, 1S93. 

£.  A.  ElJiBWOBTH, 

Secretary, 

The  disbursements  of  the  Secretary  aggregate  $12,241.49  to  January  1, 1893, 
while  the  bills  approved  by  the  Superintendent  amount  to  $12,644.24.  The  differ- 
ence in  the  aooopnts  is  due  to  the  fact  that  several  bills,  for  Institutes  held  late  in 
December,  1893,  were  approved  previous  to  January  1,  1893,  but  not  paid  until 
after  that  date.  Bespectfnlly  submitted, 

W.  C.  LATTA, 
Superintendent  Farmere^  InstittUet, 
PvBDUE  Univebutt,  Lafatetts,  Ikd.,  January  16, 1893. 


II.    SUPPLEMENTARY  REPORT 


COVERING  THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  INSTITUTE  SEASON  OF  1892-8. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February  the  Institute  work  was  actively 
-carried  forward.  The  season  was  practically  brought  to  a  close  with  the  Madison 
County  Institute,  held  in  the  city  of  Anderson,  February  22,  23  and  24 ;  although 
several  counties  held  their  second  meetiogs  later,  and  the  regular  annual  Institutes 
in  Clark  and  Vigo  Counties  occwrred  in  March.  Institutes  were  held  during  the 
past  season  in  all  but  three  counties — Bartholomew,  Knox  and  Tipton — while 
eecond  meetings  occurred  in  seven  counties,  making,  in  all,  ninety-six  Institutes 
onder  State  auspices,  for  the  current  year. 
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The  November  InRtitutes  were  in  many  cases  poorlj  advertised  and  not  well 
attended,  owing,  doubtless,  in  part  to  the  engrossing  interest  in  the  Presidential 
election,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  much  fall  work  was  being  done  in  that  month. 
There  was  marked  improvement  in  the  attendance  and  interest  of  the  December 
Institutes  snd  nearly  all  of  those  held  in  January  and  February  were  highly  suc- 
cessful. 

As  compared  with  previous  years  there  has  been  gratifying  improvement  in 
the  Institute  work  in  the  following  respects: 

1.  Efficiency  of  speakers  and  officers. 

2.  Character  of  the  programs  and  general  trend  of  the  work. 

3.  Understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  real  nature  and  porpo^es  of 
Farmers'  Institutes. 

Many  of  the  workers,  both  local  and  general,  have  done  excellent  service.  To 
them  is  doe  much  of  the  credit  for  directing  the  work  along  legitimate  lines  within 
the  scope  and  meaning  of  the  Institute  act,  and  for  correcting  many  of  the  false 
notions  concerning  Farmers'  Institutes  that  have  been  held  by  well-meaning  but 
imperfectly  informed  persons.  Thus  the  Institute  work  has  been  steadily  gaining 
ground  from  year  to  year;  and  it  now  numbers  among  its  friends  and  staunch  sup- 
porters  many  of  the  most  intelligent,  moflt  progresiiive  and  most  successful  farmers 
of  the  State. 

But  while  the  success  of  the  In^titute  work  has  been  highly  gratifying  in  the 
past,  there  in  yet  much  room  for  improvement.  In  many  localities  the  great  mass 
of  the  farmers  have  yet  to  be  aroused ;  and  throughout  the  State  the  average  and 
poor  farmers  have  yet  to  feel  the  energizing  influence  of  a  closer  contact  with  their 
most  wide-awake  fellow  farmers.  Let  every  Institute  worker  seek,  first,  to  achieve 
the  highest  pucceFs  in  his  chosen  field  of  labor,  and,  second,  to  get  in  touch  with 
his  less  successful  brothers  and  inspire  them  with  the  laudable  ambition  to  be  first- 
class  farmers  as  well  as  intelligent,  public-spirited  citizens. 

if  all  who  are  interested  in  agricultural  progress  will  bring  to  the  Institute 
work  the  results  of  clos«^  observation,  careful  study  and  ripe  experience  in  their 
several  specialties,  the  Farmers'  Institutes  of  the  future  will  be  far  more  snccessfal 
than  in  the  pa^^t. 

Plans  are  being  matured  for  improving  the  Institute  work  the  coming  year, 
and  the  continued  hearty  co-operation  of  Institute  officers  and  speakers  is  earnestly 
invoked  in  carrying  these  plans  into  successful  execution,  to  the  end  that  Indiana 
Farmers'  Institutes  may  be  in  the  highest  degree  promotive  of  improvement  in 
agriculture  and  the  general  advancement  of  the  agricultural  classes. 

W.  C.  LATTA, 
Superintendent  Farmers*  Institutes. 

Purdue  University,  April  22,  1893. 
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III.    PAPERS   READ  AT   FARMERS'  INSTITUTES  IN 

1892-3.      . 


INTRODUCTORY. 


BY   W.  O.  LATTA,  LAFAYETTE. 


In  order  to  represent  more  fully  the  Instltnte  work  of  the  past  Reason  it  was 
decided  to  pnblish,  in  abridged  form,  one  paper  from  each  of  the  more  active  In- 
stitute workers.  AbBtracts  of  papers  read  at  Farmers'  Institutes  were  solicited, 
with  the  request  that  they  be  m>ide  brief  in  order  that  as  many  as  possible  might 
be  incorporated  in  the  annual  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

A  number  of  the  workers  sent  abstracts  as  requested,  while  others  forwarded 
papers  in  full  form  or  but  slightly  abridged/ with  the  request  that  the  Superin- 
tendent condense  them  as  mis[ht  peem  desirable  or  necessary.  As  only  about  half 
of  the  papers  solicited  haye  been  received  to  date  (April  24),  it  seems  unnecessary 
to  "cut  down"  any  of  those  sent;  and  they  are,  therefore,  publinhed  without 
abridgment  or  modification,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  prove  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  farmers  generally,  and  especially  suggentive  and  helpful  to  Inetitute 
workers. 


IV.    FARM  CROPS. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  CORN. 


BY  JAMES  RILEY,  THORNTOWN. 


The  demand  for  corn  of  recent  years  has  been  so  great  that  farmers  should 
atady  the  problem,  how  to  get  the  greatest  yield  for  a  given  amount  of  labor.  The 
first  requisite  to  produce  a  good  crop  is  rich  soil  well  underdrained.  If  corn  be 
planted  on  a  poor  soil,  without  manure  or  fertilizer,  no  amount  of  work  upon  it 
will  produce  a  large  crop.  The  next  to  be  considered  is  a  thorough  preparation  of 
the  soil  to  receive  the  seed.  Now  as  the  seed  is  of  the  greatest  importHUce,  I  will 
give  a  plain,  practical  method  of  improvement  that  every  farmer  can  and  ought 
to  adopt.     First  select  a  small  plot,  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  an  acre,  entirely  away 
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from  where  other  corn  is  planted,  «nd  make  it  very  rich  by  the  applicaiioQ  of  the 
best  fertilizer  suitable  to  the  soil.  Also,  break  the  land  well  and  pot  it  in  a  high 
state  of  tillage.  Then  mark  off  both  ways  and  select  ears  of  some  choice  variety 
of  corn  that  is  well  adapted  to  the  locality.  In  making  the  seleption  one  shoald 
choose  ears  that  are  well  grained  oat  oyer  the  tip  and  butt,  as  near  perfectly  de- ' 
yeloped  as  poa^ible.  Then  shell  all  the  grains  off  the  ear,  using  both  butt  and  tip 
grains.  This  preserves  the  harmony  that  nature  has  supplied.  If  we  wiih  to  im- 
prove still  further,  plant  four  hills  and  leave  two,  thus  planting  two* thirds  of  the 
plot.  After  the  first  planting  U  just  coming  through  the  ground,  plant  one  of  the 
two  bills  left.  So  soon  as  this  is  through,  plant  the  remaining  hill.  The  object 
of  this  method  of  planting  is  to  distribute  ihe  replants  all  over  the  plot.  Cultivate 
well,  and  so  soon  as  the  tassels  begin  to  appear,  go  through  and  cut  out  all  imper- 
fect or  barren  stalks.  Where  there  is  any  signs  of  smut  on  stalk,  tassel  or  blade, 
the  stalk  should  be  carefully  cut  out  and  removed  from  the  plot.  Keep  this  ap 
with  the  replants  as  well  as  the  first  planting.  By  this  method  we  get  a  pedigreed 
com,  viz.:  we  know  that  every  ear  has  been  fertilized  by  a  healthy,  productive 
stalk.  The  object  of  the  second  and  third  planting  is  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  pollen 
to  insure  the  complete  fertilization  of  all  the  grains  on  the  ear.  The  first  silks 
that  appear  are  from  the  ba<>e,  or  lower  grains,  and  so  on  up  the  ear,  the  tip  send- 
ing out  its  silks  last,  several  days  after  the  first  grains  are  fertilized. 

No  doubt  many  farmers  have  observed  the  outer  silks  dead  and  dried  up, 
while  the  center  silks  are  still  green.  These  are  the  silks  from  the  tip  grains  and 
if  the  plot  had  all  been  planted  at  the  same  time  the  pollen  from  the  tassels  would 
all  be  dried  up  and  blown  away,  leaving  the  silks  from  the  tip  grains  unfertilized. 
The  result  would  be  one- half  to  an  inch  at  the  end  of  the  cob  with  no  grains  on  iU 
But  the  second  and  third  planting  coming  out  later  keep  up  a  supply  of  pollen  till 
all  the  grains  are  fertilized,  thus  securing  a  perfectly  developed  ear  with  every 
grain  properly  fertilized.  Now  contrast  this  with  the  old  method  of  selecting  seed 
com  in  the  field.  We  may  go  to  the  field  and  select  a  fine,  large  ear,  but  we  have 
no  a$>8urance  how  the  grains  on  this  ear  have  been  bred.  There  are  growing  in 
the  field,  perhaps,  hundreds  of  barren  stalks  and  those  diseased  with  smut;  the 
pollen  from  these  diseased  and  imperfect  stalks  is  flying  promiscuously  all  over  the 
field  so  that  the  grains  on  this  apparently  fine  ear  may  be  fertilized  with  pollen 
from  those  diseased  stalks.  Therefore,  the  surest  way  to  improve  corn  is  by  this 
special  plot  plan.  So  soon  as  the  corn  is  ripe  husk  and  select  the  best  ears  to 
plant  the  fields  and  a  few  of  the  very  best  ears  to  plant  the  email  plot  again.  By 
this  system  of  improvement,  which  is  inexpensive,  simple  and  easily  kept  up  for  a 
series  of  years,  it  will  be  Hurprising  how  rapidly  corn  can  be  improved.  Having 
thus  secured  good  seed,  the  next  to  be  considered  is  the  breaking  and  cultivation. 
We  find  advocates  of  deep  plowing  and  shallow  plowing,  of  deep  cultivation  and 
of  shallow  cultivation,  and  of  root  pruning  and  of  surface  cultivation.  Soils, 
climates  and  seasons  differ;  hence,  the  diversity  of  methods  required.  In  prepar- 
ing the  soil,  whatever  it  matures,  the  following  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind: 
That  corn  roots  require  a  good  depth  of  loose  soil,  which  they  can  easily  penetrate 
and  permeate  that  they  may  draw  their  sustenance  from  it    On  the  other  hand^ 
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the  soil  shoald  be  eafficientlj  compact  to  induce  to  the  fullest  capillary  attraction, 
by  which  means  the  moisture  is  brought  from  a  depth  to  supply  the  growing  crop 
during  the  hot,  dry  periods.  This  action  is  also  greatly  retarded,  and  in  a  measure 
prevented,  if  the  soil  is  cloddy.  The  surface  of  the  ground  should  be  loose  and  fine, 
admitting  of  thorough  cultivation  and  to  serve  as  a  check  to  evaporation  of  moist- 
ure from  the  soil  below.  The  moisture  being  brought  to  the  surface  roust  be  held 
in  cbeok  there.  A  layer  of  loose  soil  also  serves  as  a  non-conductor  of  the  sun's 
rays  and  the  heat  in  the  air.  In  black,  rich  soil  it  is  bedt  to  plow  de^p,  compact 
the  under  soil  and  crbah  all  clods  by  use  of  the  roller,  then  pulverize  and  keep  it 
in  a  fine  loose  condition.  As  to  cultivation,  all  that  is  needed  is  to  keep  the  sur- 
face loose  and  free  from  weeds. 

I  believe  in  surface  cultivation  almost  exclusively,  unini^  the  small  shovel  cul- 
tivator the  first  and  second  times,  then  the  scraper  or  small- toothed  harrow  the 
remaining  part  of  the  season.  The  roots  are  the -feeders  of  the  growing  plant-*,  and 
why  should  they  be  disturbed  by  deep  cultivation  if  the  soil  can  be  kept  loose 
without,  and  this  can  easily  be  done  in  any  ordinary  season  by  using  a  fine-toothed 
smoothing  harrow  just  before  the  com  comes  up,  thus  getting  the  start  of  the  weeds 
and  holding  them  in  check. 


OATS  AND  ITS  CULTIVATION,  COST  AND  PROFIT. 


BY   R.   A.    LOCKWOOD,   LAFAYETTE 


Few  of  US,  perhaps,  realize  the  magnitude  of  this  cereal.  The  crop  of  1884, 
according  to  statistics  in  the  office  of  the  State  fiureau  of  Statistics  was  28,710,935 
bushels.  The  average  per  acre  was  30^  bushels;  average  price  16  ceot^;  realizing 
to  the  farmer  14,595,749.  On  our  prairie  t- oil  we  have  found  that  the  best  returns 
are  secured  by  sowing  on  corn  stubbie  and  cultivating  and  harrowing,  although 
Bome  of  our  best  farmers  fall  plow ;  either  way  is  preferable  to  fpring  plowing,  as 
oats  can  be  sown  earlier  in  this  way  than  to  break  the  ground  in  the  spring,  which 
is  an  important  item  in  securing  a  crop.  In  all  my  experience  I  have  never  known 
an  entire  failure  of  an  oat  crop  sown  in  March  and  usually  a  good  crop  is  secured. 
Then  your  horses  are  not  put  to  as  severe  labor  in  the  start  as  to  be  put  to  the  plow 
and  start  to  turning  the  more  or  le>s  wet  heavy  ground,  but  are  gradually  hardened 
to  the  serious  work  before  them,  which  I  think  is  an  important  point  gained  and 
helps  to  assure  a  successful  season.  Your  teams  come  out  of  the  comparative  idle 
winter  season  with  the  muscles  soft  and  need  to  be  carefully  handled  to  get  the 
best  results.  The  amount  of  seed  sown  per  acre  varies  from  two  to  three  bushels, 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  your  soil.  I  generally  sow  three  bushels  per  acre.  I  usu- 
ally HOW  cljver,  harrowing  the  ground  after  sowing  my  oats,  then  sowing  my  clover, 
then  cross  harrow.  I  seldom  fail  getting  a  stand.  The  season  of  1890  was  not  a 
very  good  year  for  oats  and  hardly  a  fair  test;  but  as  1  have  some  figures  of  that 
year  from  Mr.  John  Smith's  crop  by  me,  I  will  give  you  the  result  of  his  crop  from 
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fi''teen  acres.  The  yield  wa^  227  bushels;  sold  for  $87.64;  the  seed,  putting  in, 
harvesting,  twine,  threshing,  rent,  etc.,  was  $48.19.  Mr.  Smith's  work  all  told 
was  thirteen  days  (including  helping  his  neighbors  for  help).  So  we  see  he  has 
$39  45  for  his  thirteen  days'  work  and  the  straw  besides.  I  will  give  you  figures 
from  a  twenty  acre  field  on  my  farm  for  the  same  year.  Yield,  594  bushels  at  34 
cents  per  bushel,  $201.96;  co»t  of  peed,  cultivating,  harvesting,  threshing,  etc, 
$65.32;  net  profit,  $136.64.  Not  counting  the  straw  gives  me  $6.16  per  acre  net. 
That  the  straw  is  variable  for  feed  is  generally  conceded  and  some  prefer  it  to  tim- 
othy hay  to  feed  during  the  winter  months.  Many  of  our  farmers  regard  the  oat 
crop  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  they  raise,  considering  that  it  can  generally  be 
put  in  at  a  time  of  year  when  little  eUe  can  be  done,  and  that  it  puts  the  ground 
in  good  condition  for  fall  plowing. 

Taking  all  in  all  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  crops  that  I  grow  on  my  farm. 
I  find  in  the  report  of  the  Indian^,  Farmer  that  nineteen  counties  of  the  State  in 
1890,  yielded  an  average  of  thirty  bushels  per  acre;  twenty-one  counties  an  aver- 
age of  fifteen  bushels  per  acre  and  five  counties  seven  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre; 
the  first  named  counties  yielded  $5.53  per  acre  over  the  cost  of  growing,  harvest- 
ing, etc. ;  the  last  named  lost  the  grower  $2.03  per  acre.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
foregoing  figures  prove  that  in  an  ordinary  year  we  can  grow  oats  at  a  profit  and 
that  it  is  a  sure  crop ;  that  wheat  is,  I  believe,  is  undisputed. 


WHY  GROW  MORE  NITROGENOUS  CROPa 


BY  J.  8.  FULLENWIDBR,  BROWN's  VALLEY. 


Chemistry  has  shown  that  the  parts  of  the  animal  body  have  essentially  the 
same  composition  as  the  animal  nutrients  found  in  the  plant.  With  this  basis, 
scientists  have  been  enabled  to  determine  very  accurately  the  feeding  value  of  a 
food  and  ita  effect  when  fed. 

The  animal  nutrients  of  the  plant  are  classified  as  protetn,  giving  growth  and 
the  basis  of  lean  meat;  fai^  giving  animal  heat  and  deposits  of  fat  in  the  body,  and 
carbohydrates,  giving  animal  energy,  besides  some  mineral  salts  essential  to  the 
strength  of  the  body.  Protein  is  16  per  cent,  nitrogen  and  hence  is  a  nitrogenous 
nutrient,  while  all  the  other  nutrients  are  non- nitrogenous.  The  value  and  effect 
of  a  food  in  determined  by  its  nutritive  ratio^  which  is  the  ratio  of  the  digestible 
nitrogenous  to  the  digestible  non-nitrogenous  nutrients.  The  standards  of  Wolff 
give  us  ratios  for  general  purposes  ranging  from  as  1:4.5  to  1:7.  Later  investiga- 
tors are  inclined  to  narrow  the  ratios*  i.  e.,  to  give  a  larger  proportion  of  protein. 
Considering  the  kernel  alon^,  corn,  our  staple  product,  has  a  nutritive  ratio  1:8.5. 
This  is  considerably  wider  than  what  experimentation  has  shown  to  be  the  best. 
But  in  our  feeding  we  can  not  afford  to  weigh  out  each  morsel  and  calculate  its 
nutritive  ratio.  The  more  important  it  is  then  that  we  know  that  onr  feed  haa 
something  near  the  proper  ratio. 
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Oar  matared  swine  especially  have  too  large  a  proportion  of  fat  to  the  lean 
meat.  They  are  often  fed  too  long  for  profit.  In  the  last  stages  the  fat  simply 
replaces  water,  and  as  fat  is  lighter  than  water  there  is  little  pay  in  it.  We  can 
obtain  more  valuable  lean  meat,  more  growth,  more  milk  and  more^wool  by  feed- 
ing a  food  rich  in  protein. 

In  Europe,  much  larger  crops  are  grown  than  with  us,  and  statistica  imply 
that  at  least  their  grasses  are  richer  in  protein.  By  our  careless  methods  we  Jiave 
allowed  our  land  to  deteriorate  so  that  plants  in  adapting  themselves  to  the  soil 
conditions  have  lost  in  value,  and  this  loss  tends  to  be  perpetuated  by  plant  repro- 
duction. There  are  two  ways  of  growing  more  nitrogenous  crops :  First,  growing 
more  crops  that  naturally  have  a  large  percentage  of  nitrogen,  and,  second,  causing 
the  crops  we  already  grow  to  contain  a  larger  percentage  of  nitrogen  then  they  now 
do.  These  results  can  be  accomplished  by  breeding  and  importing  varieties  of 
plants  richer  in  nitrogen,  and  by  cultivating  more  legumes  such  as  the  clovers. 
The  clovers  are  rich  in  protein,  and  at  the  same  time  they  draw  their  nitrogen 
from  the  air,  differing  from  most  pUnts,  and  thus  increase  instead  of  decrease  the 
supply  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  Of  what  may  be  done  by  breeding,  we  have  illas- 
trations  in  the  increase  of  sugar  in  the  sugar  beet  from  10  per  cent,  to  nearly  20 
per  cent  Analyses  show  that  the  percentage  of  protein  in  the  kernels  of  com  range 
from  7  to  13  per  eent.    Such  differenoes  are  important  to  note  when  one  is  feeding. 

GRASS  GROWING  FOR  PROFIT. 


BY  J.   B.  SMITH,  QUEENSVILLB. 


It  will  be  conceded  that  so  long  as  we  have  large  cities,  and  use  horses  and 
other  stock  in  those  cities,  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  good  hay ;  and  as  there 
have  been  many  kinds  of  hay  tried,  there  is  so  far  no  kind  of  hay  that  will  com- 
mand the  price  that  choice  timothy  will.  How  to  produce  that  kind  of  hay  with- 
out impoverishing  the  soil,  and  at  a  profit,  is  the  object  of  this  paper. 

In  the  first  place,  the  land  should  be  clean  of  weeds,  and  in  a  fair  condition  to 
raise  a  crop  of  corn  or  wheat  It  should  be  summer- fallowed,  and  prepared  the 
same  as  if  to  be  sowed  to  wheat,  and  then  either  sowed  to  wheat,  and  the  timothy 
seed  drilled  in  with  the  wheat,  or  sowed  by  itself,  and,  in  either  case,  160  pounds  of 
bone-meal  should  be  sown  on  an  acre.  After  three  crops  of  timothy  are  taken  off, 
then  the  fourth  crop  should  be  plowed  under  in  June,  and  cross- plowed  in  the 
fall,  and  then  sowed  with  wheat,  and  seeded  with  the  wheat,  or  alone ;  but  in 
either  case  150  pounds  of  bone-meal  should  be  sown  on  an  acre.  By  pursuing 
this  course  the  fertility  of  the  soil  can  be  kept  up  indefinitely. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  cutting,  I  would  recommend  cutting  aa  soon  as  the 
bloflsom  falls,  and  before  the  seeds  have  formed ;  and  always  cut  in  the  forenoon, 
and  cure  and  put  in  the  barn  in  the  afternoon,  if  possible.  There  is  more  hay 
damaged  hy  drying  too  mach  than  too  little.  The  point  is  to  have  it  green  and 
sweet.  Then  press  in  small  bales,  each  bale  weighed  and  marked  with  the  own-- 
er's  name,  and*  you  can  get  the  top  of  the  market. 
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V.    LIVE  STOCK. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  FEEDING. 


BT  MANIiT  HILE8,  LAN8LM0,  MICH. 


It  is  difficalt  to  present  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  the  manj  details  that  re- 
quire attention  in  discussing  the  principles  of  stock  feeding. 

The  subject  was  presented  from  the  standpoint  of  the  animal  as  a  machine 
for  converting  the  field  crops  of  the  farm  into  animal  products  of  greater  value, 
and  in  a  form  better  fitted  for  market. 

These  animal  machines  serve  an  important  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the 
farm,  and  it  is  well  to  examine  with  care  the  conditions  that  determine  their  effi- 
ciency and  economy  in  the  work  required  of  them. 

We  may,  in  the  first  place,  inquire  what  disposition  is  made  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials consumed  by  animals,  which  we  speak  of  as  their  food,  and  what  purpoie 
it  serves  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  the  desired  animal  productf>.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  a  motive  power  must  be  provided  for  all  machines,  to  enable  them  to  do 
the  work  for. which  they  are  designed. 

In  steam  engines  the  stored-np  energy  of  the  coal  consumed  under  the  boiler 
is  the  sole  source  of  the  power  developed,  and  their  efficiency  is  measured  by  the 
amount  of  coal  required  to  do  a  given  amount  of  work.  In  like  manner,  the 
energy  stored  up  in  the  food  consumed  (which  is  not  taken  into  the  account  in  a 
chemical  analysis),  furnishes  the  sole  motive  power  of  the  animal  machine;  and 
the  work  done  in  making  meat,  milk,  wool,  etc.,  is  at  the  expense  of  the  energy 
contained  in  the  raw  materials  from  which  they  are  made. 

Energy  was  defined  as  the  power  of  doing  work,  and  the  mode  of  measuring 
it,  and  its  transformations  into  heat,  light,  electricity,  etc.,  were  noticed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  made  available  in  the  animal  machine  was  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  which  can  not,  for  want  of  space,  be  here  produced. 

The  use  made  of  foods  consumed  by  animals  was  pointed  out,  and  the  leading 
purposes  they  serve  may  be  feummarized  as  follows : 

1.  Their  stored  energy  is  made  use  of  as  th*>  motive  power  for  doing  the  work 
of  whatever  kind  the  animal  machine  is  required  to  do. 

2.  They  furnish  raw  materials — 

a.  For  building  new  tissues  and  increase  in  growth. 

b.  For  the  repair  of  the  different  organs  that  are  subjected  to  wear  and 

tear  in  the  work  performed  by  them. 

c.  For  the  manufacture  of  the  special  products  of  milk,  meat,  wool,  etc., 

which  are  the  real  objects  in  view. 
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It  was  pointed  oat  that  Id  the  work  done  in  the  subdivisions  noted  under  the 
second  head,  there  must  be  a  constant  demand  tor  energy  as  the  motive  power  in 
these  constructive  procef>ses.  In  fact  it  is  found  that  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
material  constituents  of  the  food  are  utilized  in  the^e  several  processes,  much  the 
larger  proportion  appearing  in  the  manure;  while  the  demands  for  energy  In  the 
work  performed  are  enormous,  and  a  constant  supply  must  be  provided. 

As  we  become  better  acquainted  with  the  various  processes  carried  on  in  the 
animal  economy,  what  we  recognize  as  the  chemical  constituents  of  foods  appear 
to  be  of  less  importance  in  providing  food  supplies  than  the  energy  they  contain, 
which  is  constantly  in  demand  and  expended  in  every  constructive  process  of  the 
system.  If  we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  an  animal,  the  manufac- 
ture of  milk,  wool,  flesh,  etc.,  involves  work  on  the  part  of  the  animal  machinery, 
as  well  as  in  the  hauling  of  a  load,  or  in  rapid  locomotion  on  the  road,  the  signifi- 
cance of  energy  as  a  factor  in  animal  nutrition  can  not  fail  to  be  recognized. 

Theories  of  nutrition  baaed  exclusively  on  chemical  considerations  must, 
therefore,  be  fallacious  and  misleading,  as  they  take  into  the  account  but  a  small 
part  of  the  factors  involved  in  the  nutritive  processes  of  animals.  The  transfor- 
mations of  matter  and  energy  in  the  animal  machine  are  exceedingly  complex  and 
they  can  not  be  formulated  in  the  simple  terms  or  ratios  of  chemical  constituents 
and  equivalents.  The  so-called  nutritive  ratios  that  have  been  formulated  as 
guides  in  feeding  are  of  no  practical  value,  as  they  are  based  on  superficial  and 
erroneous  theories  of  nutrition  in  which  very  large  and  important  factors  are  en- 
tirely neglected.  The  recent  advances  in  animal  and  vegetable  physiology  have 
been  made  in  the  domain  of  physics  and  biology,  and  these  must  be  recognized  in 
any  consistent  theories  of  nutrition. 

Among  the  biological  factors,  attention  was  called  to  the  significance  of  the 
nervous  system  in  its  influence  on  nutritive  processes  in  the  animal  machine.  The 
palatableness  of  foods,  and  the  relish  with  which  they  are  eaten,  has  much  to  do 
with  the  results  obtained.  The  wear  and  tear  of  the  system  is  increased  by  any 
annoyance  o»  source  of  discomfort  to  whioh  the  animals  are  subjected,  and  a 
larger  expenditure  of  energy  and  of  the  so-called  food  constituents  will  be  required 
to  keep  the  machinery  of  nutrition  in  working  order.  The  profits  of  feeding  are 
derived  from  the  excess  of  food  consumed  over  what  is  needed  in  the  processes  of 
repair,  and  if  the  food  is  not  relished  the  amount  eaten  will  not  leave  a  margin  for 
conversion  into  profitable  products. 

The  net  returns  for  feed  consumed  may  be  influenced  by  the  habits  formed  by 
the  animals,  and  regular  hours  for  feeding  and  uniformly  kind  treatment  are  essen- 
tial conditions  of  succe^  in  the  management  of  live  stock.  Individual  peculiarities 
should  receive  attention,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  comfort  of  animals, 
and  meet  the  demands  of  their  varying  appetites.  A  variety  of  foods  are  desirable, 
as  any  single  article  of  diet,  after  a  time  becomes  dir>tastefu],  and  the  amount  con- 
sumed is  diminished,  which  in  efiect  impairs  the  efficiency  of  tbe  animal  as  a 
machine.  Moreover,  a  single  article  of  food  is  not  disposed  of  to  the  best  advantage 
as  it  does  not  promote  the  symmetrical  activity  of  all  parts  of  the  nutritive 
machinery.    This  demand  for  variety  in  the  food  of  animals  should  be  considered 
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in  deciding  upon  the  system  of  cropping  and  general  farm  management,  bo  that,  in 
fact,  the  subject  of  profitable  feeding  includes  all  departments  of  farm  economy. 
The  general  principles  of  feeding  were  summarized,  as  follows  : 

1.  The  selection  of  animals  that,  as  machines,  are  capable  of  doing  the  work 
required  of*  them  with  economy  and  the  least  pos^^ible  waste. 

2.  A  sufficient  variety  in  foods  must  be  provided  to  keep  all  parts  of  the 
nutritive  machinery  in  action,  and  in  a  form  that  is  appetizing,  to  secure  uniformity 
in  its  consumption. 

3.  Uniform  kind  treatment  and  regularity  in  feeding  must  be  practiced,  and 
all  sources  of  annoyance  and  disturbance  must  be  avoided. 

4.  Full  feeding  to  give  the  largest  possible  margin  for  profitable  production, 
and  secure  the  full  efficiency  of  the  animal  as  a  machine  in  doing  useful  work. 

5.  A  general  system  of  farm  management  to  provide  a  suitable  succession  of 
the  desired  variety  of  fodds. 

6.  The  critical  attention  of  the  feeder  to  see  that  the  wants  of  such  individual 
are  satisfactorily  provided  for. 

VALUE  OF  PEDIGREE  IN  BREEDING. 


BY   D.,  W.  VOYLES,  GRAND  ALL. 


Pedigree  is  the  family  history  of  an  animal  from  the  first  to  the  seventh  gen- 
eration of  ancestry. 

A  registered  pedigree  is  one  in  which  the  family  bintory  is  a  matter  of  record 
in  some  reliable  form,  recognized  by  those  engaged  in  breeding  as  an  authority 
upon  the  subject.  All  animals  have  pedigree*,  both  improved  and  unimproved 
breeds;  but  the  former  only  huve  recorded  pedigrees.  Unimproved  animals  have 
a  family,  but  it  is  without  name  and  history,  and,  therefore,  without  record,  and 
without  intelligent  care  in  its  breeding,  and,  therefore,  without  merit.  Thorough- 
bred animals  are  those  that  have  been  bred  by  careful  selection  of  the  fittest,  with 
the  view  to  a  certain  trait  or  conformation,  or  excellence  of  some  kind,  until  that 
point  has  not  only  been  accomplished,  but  so  indelibly  impressed  that  it  will  be 
uniformly  transmitted  to  the  offspring  of  such  animals. 

There  are  improved  thoroughbreds  and  degenerate  thoroughbreds.  The  native 
scrub  breeds  of  the  country  are  degenerate  thoroughbred^,  that  is,  they  are  reduced 
by  the  laws  of  chance  and  self-preservation  to  that  common  level  of  degeneration 
that  has  made  them  not  only  uniform  in  their  kind,  but  capable  of  reproducing 
that  degenerate  uniformity  with  as  much  certainty  as  the  improved  thoroughbred 
reproduces  its  improved  characteristics. 

The  law  of  nature,  utilized  by  the  breeders  of  improved  domestic  animals  is, 
that  '4ike  produces  like;"  but,  like  all  law(«,  it  has  its  exceptions;  and  when  like 
does  not  produce  like,  it  finds  its  analogy  in  some  of  its  ancestors,  usually  between 
the  first  and  fourth  generation — believed  to  be  never  beyond  the  seventh  genera- 
tion— hence  we  never  trace  a  pedigree  beyond  the  seventh  generation. 
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Id  grading  up  in  Shorthorn  breeding  in  England,  four  cropses  on  a  thorough- 
bred is  considered  suflBcient  to  constitute  a  thoroughbnd  animal:  in  rnhniDg 
hori-eB,  seven  crosses  has  been  the  rule.  In  Jeri^ey  cattle  an  animal  must  trace 
through  an  unbroken  line  to  imported  or  Islaml-bred  ancentors,  in  which  there  is 
no  miscellaneous  blood,  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  entry  in  the  register  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

In  this  country,  seven  crosses  on  a  thoroughbred  line  is  regarded  as  necessary 
to  escape  the  possibility  of  atavism,  or  back  breeding,  to  undesirable  ancestor.-?. 
Different  breeding  associations  fix  their  own  standard  of  excellence.  In  the  case 
of  Jersey  cattle,  no  a.iiOunt  of  grading  up  will  ever  render  an  animal  eligible  to 
entry  in  the  herd  register  of  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club.  But  a  grade  of 
seven  crosiies  in  a  thoroughbred  line,  for  all  practical  purposes  except  Tor  the  breed- 
ing and  sale  of  offrfpring,  is  as  good  as  a  registered  animal;  Providedf  of  course. 
Its  own  intrinsic  value  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  its  unrecorded  ancestors  be  equal 
to  that  of  the  registered  animal,  the  matter  of  recorded  pedigree  giving  no  in- 
trinsic, but  a  greater  commercial,  value,  through  the  recorded  proof  of  the  ani- 
mal'ri  good  breeding. 

The  law  in  breeding  being,  that  ''like  begets  like,*'  the  breeding  anipial  itself, 
its  symmetry,  constitution  and  high  order  of  individual  excellence  is  of  first  im- 
portance, since,  under  the  operation  of  the  law,  its  ofT-spring  will  in  the  main  re- 
semble the  immediate  ancestor,  the  pedigree  is  of  secondary  importance  because,  by 
the  law,  the  ofi  spring  may,  under  the  exceptions,  find  its  analogy  or  antetype  in 
a  more  remote  ancestor.  The  ancestors  constitute  the  pedigree,  and  their  import- 
ance as  a  factor  in  the  breeding  value  of  an  animal  grows  out  of  this  exceptional 
and  occasional  recurrence  in  finding  a  resemblance.  The  resemblance  may  be  of 
any  animal  in  a  pedigree  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  degree  in  generation,  but  most 
likely  to  be  of  the  nearest  in  kin. 

The  animals  nearest  up  in  a  pedigree  are  therefore  most  important,  but  those 
more  remote  are  not  to  be  despised  or  ignored  as  to  their  possible  influence. 

In  the  past  breeders  said  much  of  the  blood  of  their  animals;  "good  blood, 
thorough  blood/'  etc.  While  certain  breeding  animals  have  in  all  breeds  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  their  off-spring  for  certain  desirable  traits, 
making  the  blood  of  that  animal  a  desirable  element  in  a  pedigree,  we  have  ad- 
vanced in  the  science  of  breeding  until  we  not  only  want  the  valuable  strains  of 
blood,  but  want  it  through  its  most  excellent  channels — ''through  winners."  In 
breeding  trotters,  the  blood  of  Hambletonian  no  longer  satisfies;  we  want  that 
blood  still,  but  want  it  through  its  most  illustrious  descendents.  Want  them 
standard  bred.  Sire  and  dam,  or  dams,  sire  all  winners.  A  valuable  pedigree, 
therefore,  is  one  in  which  there  is  no  faulty  ancestor  within  the  range  of  the 
seventh  generation.  An  extraordinary  pedigree  is  one  in  which  there  is  not  only 
no  faulty  ancestors,  but  in  which  all  of  the  ancestors  to  which  the  animal  may  re- 
vert in  breeding  are  extraordinary  of  their  kind,  so  much  so,  that  the  reproduction  of 
any  one  of  them  would  be  satisfactory  as  a  breeding  result.  A  pedigree  in  which 
there  are  some  extra  good  animals  and  some  decidedly  faulty  is  a  faulty  pedigree, 
because  of  the  risk  of  atavism  or  back-breeding  possibly  copying  the  faulty  animal. 

31 — Bd.  of  Ag». 
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Gra'Jes  are  therefore  UDcertain  in  their  breeding  results,  as  they  may  copy 
afterr  the  improved  side  of  their  pedigree  or  may  copy  after  the  scrub  side;  breed 
irregularly,  some  good  ones,  some  bad  ones.  A  first-class  animal  with  a  first-cl 
pedigree  is  the  only  one  to  upe  for  reliable  results. 


THE  MOST  PROFIT AFLE  HORSE  FOR  THE  FARMER. 


BY  W.  W.  STEVENS,  SALEM. 


The  farmer  who  embarks  in  the  business  of  profitable  horse  breeding,  who  de- 
sires to  produce  a  surplus  for  the  market,  must  be  a  specialist,  that  is,  he  must  hare 
some  definite  aim  in  view  and  bend  all  his  energies  in  that  direction.  His  aim 
m ait  be  to  produce  animals  of  the  very  highest  type  of  their  class,  and  the  clasa 
eeleoted  should  be  the  one  that  is  most  likely  to  bring  the  most  remunerative  price, 
and  which  is  least  liable  to  be  produced  in  exce''s  of  demand. 

It  is  the  luxuries  of  life  that  are  always  in  greatest  demand  and  yield  the 
largest  profits  to  the  producer.    This  is  true  of  horse  breeding  as  in  everything  else. 

One  leading  characteristic  of  the  men  who  accomulate  wealth  in  and  about 
our  cities  is  a  willingness  to  give  up  their  accumulating  dollars  for  any  sort  of  lux- 
ury, and  one  of  the  first  luxuries  they  indulge  in  is  a  fine  driving  horse.  This  is 
the  best  market  the  farmer  can  strike.  The  horse  of  to  day  that  is  yielding  the 
largest  profit  to  the  producer  is  the  gentleman ^s  roadster,  and  the  farmer  who  b 
concentrating  his  forces,  who  is  breeding  on  this  line  intensively,  who  stops  short 
of  nothing  but  the  very  best,  is  bound  to  meet  with  success. 

The  model  roadster  should  stand  full  16  hands  high,  should  have  fine  style, 
elegant  carriage  in  harness,  should  be  sensible  and  of  the  kindest  disposition,  pos- 
sessing great  powers  of  endurance,  and  be  ever  ready  and  willing  to  do  what  is  re- 
quired of  him.  He  should  weigh  from  1,100  to  1,200  pounds,  with  an  inherited  trot- 
ting instinct,  having  a  roadiog  capacity  of  from  eight  to  twelve  miles  an  hour  on  his 
courage,  combined  with  speed  capacity  that  will  enable  him  to  trot  a  mile  in  from 
3:00  to  2:30.  This  combination  of  points  constitutes  a  horse  more  sought  for  than 
any  other  class,  and  there  are  very  few  breeders  in  the  country  producing  them, 
hence  their  scarcity  and  the  high  prices  such  animals  always  bring  when  put  upon 
the  market. 

The  que»tion  follows,  bow  are  we  going  to  produce  this  very  desirable  class  of 
hor<«e8  ?  To  breed  successfully  the  very  highest  type  of  roadsters,  the  farmer  most 
purchase  the  right  kind  of  stock  to  begin  with.  It  will  take  too  long  to  breed  up 
from  the  common  mongrel  stock  of  the  country.  Very  few  of  us  care  to  spend  a 
life-time  trying  to  build  a  herd  up  to  a  paying  point  when  we  can  economically 
purchase  the  animals  we  need  that  some  one  else  has  already  bred  up.  All  the* de- 
sirable traits  which  we  would  combine  in  an  ideal  roadster  are  hereditary,  and  by 
mating  a  msre  which  inherits  these  attributes  from  her  ancestors  on  both  sidee, 
with  a  stallion  similarly  endowed,  most  of  the  offspring  would  posses  the  desired 
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qualities  in  an  intensified  degree.  There  are  certain  families  of  horses  in  which 
these  qaalities  have  existed  for-  generations,  and  they  possess  the  ability  to  trans- 
mit the  same,  together  with  desirable  acquired  trails,  the  resnlt  of  education  and 
development. 

To  breed  this  model  roadster,  to  get  an  animal  possessing  all  these  desirable 
traits,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  Morgan  stands  pre-eminent.  For  a  century* 
now  he  has  been  the  acknowledged  king  of  the  road.  His  style  is  superb,  his 
action  is  the  very  poetry  of  motion,  his  intelligence  is  almost  human  and  his 
powers  of  endurance  and  longevity  are  unparalleled.  I  believe  that  farmers  who 
are  looking  for  the  general  purpose  horse,  or  the  best  farm  and  family  horse,  will 
come  nearer  finding  all  the  desirable  points  in  some  branches  of  the  Morgans  than 
•ny  other  breed. 

The  two  branches  of  the  Morgan  family  which  I  have  combined  to  produce 
the  model  roadster  are  the  Golddupts  and  Daniel  Lamberts.  From  the  former  I 
have  selected  my  brood  mares,  all  inbred  golden  sorrels,  from  15)  to  16  hands 
high,  and  weighing  from  1,050  to  1,250  pounds.  They  are  sound,  sensible  and  bred 
up  to  the  Morgan  standard  in  all  the  most  etisential  points.  These  mares  I  am 
breeding  to  Ben  Franklin,  the  greatest  son  of  Daniel  Lambert,  and  king  of  living 
Morgans  to-day.  With  uniformity  in  color,  size,  style,  speed  and  pedigree  the 
herd  is  bound  to  produce  animals  that  will  mate  up  fine  teams  of  roadsters  and 
breeders  with  unparalleled  powers  of  prepotency.  [  know  there  are  many  who 
are  blind  to  any  merits  the  Morgan  horse  in  said  to  possesp,  being  wedded  to  other 
idols,  but  I  have  cast  my  lot  with  them,  and  the  more  I  see  of  them  or  have  to  do 
with  them  the  more  firmly  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  the  ideal  roadster  and 
consequently  the  most  profitable  hortte  for  the  farmer. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  good  driving  horses  were  in  greater  demand 
than  now,  or  brought  more  remunerative  prices.  On  the  other  hand,  common 
scrubs  wf^re  never  so  plentiful,  nor  so  hard  to  get  rid  of.  The  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  this  condition  of  affairs  needs  no  further  comment. 


VI.    FARM  ECONOMY. 


ECONOMY,  ITS  USE  AND  ABUSE. 


BT  MRS.  J.  A.  MOUNT,  SHANNONDALE. 


An  old  adage  tells  us  that  ^*  to  end  right,  we  must  start  right. ^'  Then  in  the 
beginning  let  us  havts  a  cle^r  unHerMtanding  of  this  term  about  which  there  peems 
to  be  fliff-rent  views.     In  the  fir^t  place  what  is  economy? 

Th**  fint  impression  one  ix  liable  to  receive  of  it  i^  that  of  saving.  But  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  Webitter  gives  us  a  broader  idea  than  this.    He  makes  it  mean 
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the  making,  or  increasing  of  money,  as  well  as  the  saying  of  it.  By  means  of 
traditionary  custom  we  too  often  get  the  idea  of  parsimony.  The  term  should  he 
abolished  if  its  meaning  is  limited  to  this  strait-jacket  system.  Interpreted  thus, 
it  stands  like  a  vigilant  watchman,  checking  every  generous  impulse  either  toward 
ourselves  or  others,  for  fear  of  disturbing  our  financial  strength. 
«  The  ezpres<)ion,  "  A  peany  saved  is  a  penny  earned,''  is  as  familiar  as  house- 
hold words.  Indeed,  they  are  household  words  in  some  houses  to  the  extent  that 
the  practice  mutilates  the  principle.  That  economy  which  denies  the  real  com- 
forts of  life  and  stoops  to  rags  and  starvation  for  laying  up  means  is  sadly  misun- 
derstood. 

Stinginess  is  the  term  which  properly  applies  here.  A  practice  which  render» 
us  narrow-minded,  narrow- hearted,  and  causes  us  to  fall  into  idolatry  by  making 
money  our  God. 

Economy  is  that  virtue  which  enables  us  to  be  beneficent,  and,  like  nature,  to 
dispense  gifts  where  they  are  needed.  "  It  is  a  sound  understanding  brought  into 
action,''  the  possession  of  which  enables  us  to  make  calculations  for  the  future,  and 
assures  us  of  realizing  them. 

I  do  not  condemn  the  idea  of  saving  meano,  even  to  pennies,  for  this  is  some- 
times necessary,  but  this  principle  can  be,  and  is  sadly  abused.  The  judicious  use 
of  them  would  be  far  preferable  advice  to  give,  for  the  results  would  be  more  in 
comport  with  both  reason  and  scripture.  As  for  example,  the  man  who  had  one 
talent  given  him  was  so  conscientiously  economical  (we  would  rather  say 
cowardly),  that  he  buried  his  valuable,  lest  he  should  lose  it.  While  he  who  had 
five  talents  given  him  put  them  to  usury,  doubling  their  value.  The  result  is  well- 
known  as  to  who  received  the  commendation  and  reward.  By  the  judicious 
management  of  labor  and  means,  men  are  enabled  to  accumulate  capital  for  future 
and  larger  investments.  In  this  way  wealth  is  increased  and  industries  multi- 
plied. This  principle,  no  matter  what  our  calling,  should  enable  us  to  lay  by 
8:)metliing  for  the  future.  It  is  every  one's  duty  to  secure  at  least  a  competence, 
and  should  be  their  intention  to  obtain  a  surplus.  Economy,  coupled  with  in- 
dustry, will  insure  this  to  any  one  who  is  able  to  earn  ordinary  wages.  But  the 
lack  of  this  will  bring  want  even  with  good  earnings.  It  is  not  all  in  what  we 
obtain,  but  the  use  we  make  of  it  after  we  get  it,  that  determines  our  possessions. 
Thrift  is  not  nearly  so  natural  with  the  human  race  as  extravagance,  and  if  not 
instilled  by  early  teaching,  it  must  often  be  gained  by  sharp  experience.  The 
lack  of  this  principle  is  undoubtedly  the  cause,  at  large,  of  the  great  cry  made  to- 
day by  clerks,  mechanics  and  farm  hands,  who  alike  find  it  hard  to  live  on  what 
are  considered  good  labor  wages.  It  is  not  because  articles  for  living  are  so  high. 
It  is  absurd  to  attribute  it  to  hard  times.  In  these  days  of  peace  and  plenty,  when 
every  necessity  can  be  obtained  at  reasonable  cost,  there  is  something  else  wrong 
when  people  can  not  make  a  living,  and  something  more.  Leaving  out  of  the 
question  all  unavoidable  eauses,  we  are  ready  to  attribute  this  kind  of  failure  to 
thriftlessneps  and  infrugality. 

The  trouble  far  too  often  comes  from  the  employe  wishing  to  live  just  as  well 
as  his  employer.    They  dress  as  well,  go  often,  drive  as  fine  a  turnout,  and,  in  brief, 
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enjoy  life  on  a  par  with  people  who  are  e8tab]iE>hed  in  basiness  and  own  their 
homes.  Indeed,  po  rigidly  is  this  custom  adhered  to  that  not  only  are  all  wages 
consamed  in  meeting  expenses,  but  recourse  is  often  had  to  borrowed  money  or  ad- 
vanced wages  for  work.  A  hazardous  courpe  to  pursue  in  either  case,  often 
rendering  the  unfortunate  subjects  so  utterly  helpless  as  to  be  unable  to  meet 
ordinary  funeral  expenses  when  overtaken  by  death.  This  may  savor  of  ridicule 
to  some  who  have  not  thought  of  the  queption  carefully,  but  I  should  be  glad  if  I 
could  only  point  to  one  where  I  can  recall  a  dozen  such  cases  to-day  within  my 
own  knowledge. 

This  is  a  mistake,  not  belonging  to  men  alone.  As  women  are  sharers  in  all 
the  ills  befalling  the  human  race,  so  we  mnet  acknowledge  that  they  far  too  often 
aid  in  bringing  them  about.  And,  while  we  will  not  say  they  are  leaders  in  extrava- 
gance, they  are  certainly  helpers  in  this  direction.  They  need  to  study  more  the 
principles  which  lead  to  success  and  noble  living,  rather  than  yielding  to  custom 
and  being  guided  by  the  frivolities  of  the  day. 

While  economy  consists  not  more  in  the  saving  than  in  the  making  of  money, 
yet  a  thoroughly  ambitious  life  may  be  wasted  by  extravagance.  Cicero  said: 
"  Not  to  have  a  mania  for  buying  was  to  posseps  a  revenue.''  He  infers,  or  course, 
that  we  are  exerting  ourselves  to  bring  in  a  revenue.  There  are  men  who  have 
been  striving  for  years  to  gain  an  unincumbered  home,  but  not  progressing  very 
rapidly,  who  have  hanging  in  their  closets  a  dozen  good  coats,  with  other  articles 
of  clothing  equally  abundant.  Many  women,  like  Miss  McFlimsey,  of  Madison 
Square,  are  continually  '*  parading  their  griefs  of  nothing  to  wear,''  whohe  ward- 
robes are  well  filled  with  garments  a  little  out  of  style  and  musty  for  the  want  of 
airing  and  wearing.  Such  reckless  expenditure  of  means  does  not  commend  itself 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  world  as  possesiing  the  virtue  of  sound  economy.  Twas  not 
in  this  manner,  as  a  rule,  that  men  of  capital,  men  of  influence  have  reached  their 
positions.  Railroad  presidentp,  bankers  and  the  wielders  of  capital  generally  can 
trace  their  lines  of  travel  back  to  humble  beginnings,  past  many  milestones  of  re- 
sistance against  prodigality  and  sf>lf-indulgence. 

There  are  bright  examples  of  success  in  the  agricultural  world  which  can  be 
traced  back  to  a  mere  speck  in  the  horizon  of  finance.  Standing  as  they  do,  peers 
in  their  vocation,  let  ns  ask  tbem  how  they  became  such.  They  will  doubtless 
answer  in  the  language  of  Carlyle :  "  Not  what  I  have,  but  what  I  do  is  my 
kingdom." 

This  represents  unmistskably  the  great  principle  of  industry,  and  successful 
industry  impliep  a  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  economy  underlying  and 
forming  the  foundation  of  every  business  transaction. 

The  practice  of  economy  is  advantageous  to  up  in  many  respects.  Johnson 
tells  us  that  "it  is  the  best  source  of  wealth  or  well  being."  But  this  is  not  all. 
It  not  only  secures  to  us  financial  safety,  but  practiced  in  its  true  sense  it  produces 
a  force  of  character  not  found  without  it.  It  teaches  us  self-denial,  prudence  and 
forethought  It  encourages  temperance  in  all  things  and  subjects  the  will  to 
wisdom. 

There  are  many  things  implied  in  the  practice  of  this  principle.  It  implies 
system  and  foresight  in  planning  and  arranging  work.     A  proper  use  of  time,  and 
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a  judicious  u§e  of  means,  which  consists  in  that  sagacious  wisdom  that  keeps  the 
finances  on  the  increase.  System  is  one  of  the  auxiliaries  of  economy.  It  is  a 
beautiful  and  profitable  habit  that  provides  a  place  for  everything,  and  keeps 
everything  in  its  place,  having  appointed  times  for  different  kinds  of  work,  and 
adhering  to  such  system  with  all  reasonable  tenacity.  As  the  wise  general  places 
his  soldiers  in  careful  battle  array,  with  a  view  to  as  much  of  victory  and  as  little 
of  loss  as  possible,  so  the  economic  farmer,  as  other  business  persons,  will  system- 
atize his  plans  to  bring  about  the  most  profitable  results.  Promptnet«  and  system 
are  two  of  the  principles  required  in  the  employment  of  men  engaged  in  public 
enterprises.  The  manufactories  which  furnish  thousaDds  of  men  their  daily 
bread  can  not  afford  to  work  in  a  haphazard  manner.  Every  wheel  must  be  oiled, 
every  band  must  be  adjusted,  hence  every  man  at  his  posL  If  this  plan  were  more 
generally  employed  on  the  farm,  agriculture  would  lose  much  of  its  distasteful- 
ness.  Every  farmer  knows  the  inconvenience  of  putting  in  a  crop  in  the  spring 
with  frequent  interruptions  for  the  preparation  of  fuel,  the  mending  of  harness, 
and  hunting  up  and  arranging  implements  for  present  use,  with  possibly  a  few 
days  or  weeks  of  corn  husking  in  that  field  intended  for  oats. 

Every  good  housekeeper  must  realize  the  improvidence  of  allowing  June  to 
find  her  with  duties  unfinished  which  should  have  been  disposed  of  by  March  or 
April.  The  willful  waste  of  machinery  we  so  often  observe  over  the  country  be- 
speaks the  losing  farmer.  Why  will  they  purchase  machinery  that  they  have  not 
sufficient  storage  for?  The  best  of  them  wear  out  rapidly  enough  without  adding 
rust  and  decay  by  leaving  them  out  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  The  untidiness  of 
this  manner  of  keeping  things  should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  tne  practice  of  economy 
heeded.  Hundreds  of  dollars  go  into  the  implement  dealer's  drawer  in  this  way 
that  the  farmer  ought  to  be  using  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  him  at  least  reaeon- 
able  interest  on  his  money. 

I  urge  no  warfare  against  the  sale  of  implements,  but  beg  the  farmer  not  to 
abuse  economy  to  enrich  the  agent  and  manufacturer.  Many  of  the  modem  im- 
provements in  farm  implements  are  really  labor-saving  machines,  and  so  far  as 
they  are  such,  it  may  be  economy  t6  have  them.  Bat  every  tool  should  be  placed 
in  the  dry  when  it  has  served  its  purpose  for  the  season.  System  needs  to  be  ob- 
served more  in  all  the  routine  of  farming.  The  manner  in  which  sitme  people  care 
for  stock  and  utilize  feed  is  indicative  of  poor  economy.  Burning  the  straw,  as 
many  do,  destroys  some  food,  much  good  shelter  and  bedding  for  stock,  besides  los- 
ing a  grt'at  source  of  fertilization.  Continually  raising  grain  and  fee<Hng  it  in 
small  lots  instead  of  upon  the  field,  is  a  loss  in  several  ways.  He  is  not  economic 
who  does  not  provide  shelters  of  some  kind  for  tXock  during  severe  or  disagret^able 
weather,  and  much  less  so  who  does  not  give  special  attention  to  ytiung  stock  dur- 
ing the  bad  weather  in  the  spring.  This  is  one  branch  of  farming  in  which  there 
is  probably  as  much  loss  from  shf er  carelessoess  as  any  other  two.  Ii  will  be  good 
economy  for  every  one  to  provide  himself  with  a  rubber  suit  complete,  and  then 
almost  live  among  his  stock  on  bad  days.  H  he  saves  ten  or  fifteen  dollars,  he  will 
have  paid  for  his  rain  suit.  He  may,  however,  save  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  stock.    Thb,  after  deducting  his  time,  leaves  him  a  praiseworthy 
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profit  which  he  might  easily  not  have  had.  This  is  true  economy.  It  is  the  kind' 
that  will  be  able  to  provide  the  necessary  wants  of  a  family  with  cheerf ulne«s,  and 
as  time  progresses,  will  be  able  and  willing  to  make  his  home  a  place  of  comfort 
and  luxury,  besides  dispensing  charity  abroad.  We  want  more  of  this  kind  of 
economy  and  less  of  that  which  saves,  miser-like,  the  little  pittances  of  money 
earned  oftentimes  by  his  children,  which  they  need  to  use  upon  their  bodies  for 
clothing  and  in  their  heads  for  knowledge.  Less  of  that  penurious  close-fisted ness 
so  often  manifested  by  fathers  of  families  in  not  allowing  them  means  they  could' 
spare  for  reaponable  pleasures  and  enjoyments,  but  whose  delight  it  seems  to  be  to 
confine  them  to  extreme  plainness  and  dullness  because  they  live  in  the  country. 
That  economy  which  is  never  willing  to  expend  any  of  the  means  so  ntutually  earned 
by  the  family,  in  improving  the  home,  but  which  would  rather  step  into  the  house 
from  off  the  muddy  ground  in  the  spring,  leaving  tracks  two  inches  deep  to  fill 
with  muddy  water  than  to  spend  any  money  in  making  dry  walks,  is  deplorable 
stinginess.  These  are  the  kind  of  economists  who  are  ever  fault-finding  somebody, 
criticizing  legislation  and  declaring  that  farming  does  not  pay. 

The  observance  of  time  is  another  very  important  feature  in  the  practice  of 
economy. 

"  For  the  structure  which  w«  raise, 

Time  is  with  material  filled  ; 

Ou^to-days  and  yesterdaye 

Are  the  blooki  with  which  we  build." 

Longfellow  uttered  a  common- place  expression  when  he  gave  these  lines  to  the 
world.  Yet  they  speak  bold  truths,  which  stand  as  pillars  in  the  structure  we  are 
building,  whether  it  be  of  business  or  character.  A  very  ingenious  man  has  said 
that  time  is  gold;  would  that  we  could  impress  this  thought  upon  every  young 
man  who  whittles  goods  boxes  and  helps  to  fill  the  loafer's  corner,  and  upon  every 
young  woman  who  yawns  over  an  insipid  novel  to  kill  time,  while  her  dressmaker 
works  far  into  the  night  that  she  may  be  attired  in  fashion's  most  charming  man- 
ner for  some  coming  event.  Yea,  time  is  indeed  gold.  We  all  need  to  treat  it  as 
something  more  precious  than  we  do.  It  is  the  one  talent  given  to  us  all  which 
we  are  expected  to  improve.  (The  statues  we  sometimes  see  in  parks  of  figures  of 
men  carved  from  stone  or  marble,  which  form  the  artistic  fountain,  through  whose 
hands  or  lips  flow  cool,  clear  streams  of  water,  fitly  represent  time  gliding  over  the 
heads  of  many  people  in  this  world.  For  as  the.%  beautiful  figures  of  art,  standing 
in  a  petrified  marble  sleep,  are  all  unconscious  of  what  is  passing  through  them 
and  away  forever,  just  so  is  the  destiny  of  many  men  and  women  accomplishing 
itself,  gliding  swiftly,  noiselessly,  aimlessly  away  into  the  irreparable  past.)  But 
I  mu*>t  hasten  on,  for  there  are  yet  may  things  of  economic  value  to  us,  only  a  few 
of  which  we  can  consider  here.  There  are  two  things  I  wish  to  place  side  by  side 
in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  not  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  their  height, 
depth  or  breadth  of  statute,  but  of  determining  the  economTc  value  of  each  as  regards 
the  financial,  physical,  mental  and  moral  good  of  man.  These  are  tobacco  and 
good  literature. 

Tobacco  weaker 8  the  mental  powers  of  man;  good  literature  strengthens  and 
purifies  them.    Tobacco  drains  the  pocket  and  destroys  the  nervous  system  ;  good 
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literature  costs  something,  bat  gives  good  returns  bj  increasiug  knowledge  and 
BtreDgthening  good  purposes.  Tobacco  poisons  the  sjstem  and  taints  the  breath  ; 
good  literature  leaves  no  taint,  but  exhales,  as  it  were,  ihe  essence  of  ro^ea  upon 
our  lives.  Oh,  what  a  glorious  economy  it  would  be  to  the  world  if  we  could  save 
the  millions  upon  million^  of  dollars  spent  for  tobacco,  and  could  place  its  equiv- 
alent in  good  sound  reading  matter,  not  in  the  great  libraries  of  the  land,  but  in 
the  private  families  of  the  poor  and  ignorant.  This  would  prove  not  only  indi- 
vidual but  political  economy,  a  ble^Bing  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world.  We 
know  of  no  way  of  accomplishing  this  at  large,  but  trust  some  individualf^  may  be 
induced  to  try  it.  A  good  book  is  like  a  dear  friend  to  many  people.  We  get  an 
exchange  of  ideas  and  expressed  sentiment,  a  means  by  which  our  ideas  of  human 
life  are  broadened,  and  we  are  made  better  readers,  better  thinkers,  and  better  con- 
versationists. This  is  certainly  what  we  of  the  country  need.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion among  the  farmers  but  that  all  need  better  roads ;  the  question  is  how  to  get 
them,  and  can  we  afford  them?  It  is  always  economy  to  incur  expenses  when  we 
can  discern  sure  profit  as  the  fruit  of  it.  We  certainly  ought  not  to  hesitate  in 
this  matter,  when  such  a  variety  of  advantages  are  iosured  1o  us.  The  loss  and 
dif^ad vantage  to  country  people,  occanioned  by  mud  roads,  is  jBcarcely  to  be  com- 
puted. We  are  deprived  of  privileges  which  might  be  enjoyed  during  the  winter, 
that  are  scarcely  practicable  in  the'  but-ier  portion  pt  the  year.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  drawbacks  to  the  progress  of  the  reading  circle — a  movement  which 
ought  to  have  every  obstacle  removt-d,  and  every  encouraging  feature  offered  for 
its  advancement.  This  of  itself,  conducted  upon  a  careful  plan,  with  its  pKxsai- 
ble  outgrowth  intellectually,  would  redeem  the  rural  districts  from  the  stigma 
which  seems  inevitably  attached  to  them.  But  the  very  reasonable  objection  of 
bad  traveling  will  ever  be  an  obr^tacle  in  the  way  of  this  as  long  an  our  roads  are 
left  to  themselves.  Looking  at  the  matter  from  a  social  and  intellectual  stand- 
point alone,  we  can  not  help  feeling  that  it  is  a  cau^e  of  great  loss  to  us.  While 
from  a  financial  point  of  view  the  consideration  of  loss  U  even  more  positive. 
The  loss  of  time,  and  the  difficul'y  of  transporting  produce  to  market;  the  greater 
wear,  breaking  of  vehicles',  the  additional  strain  and  worry  of  horses,  are  all  con- 
sequent rtsults  of  bad  roads.  The  everla^^ting  drag  of  going  anywhere,  or  doing 
anything  during  the  winter  season,  heightens  the  temper  of  bad  people,  and 
certainly  tries  the  patience  of  better  ones.  This  wears  upon  the  human  system, 
and  f>erverts  the  morals  of  a  community  Is  it  not  poor  economy?  I  believe  it 
would  be  good  economy  for  every  land  owner  to  be  compelled  to  improve  the  road 
alouK  his  land.  This  might  seem  very  hard  for  some  to  accomplish,  but  would 
not  the  increased  value  upon  his  land,  be»iHes  the  many  advantages  produced  by 
it,  overbalance  his  trouble  and  expense?  Whatever  increases  our  profit  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  is  good  economy  It  in  not  merely  from  a  financial  consideration  that 
we  need  to  practice  this  principle  of  thrift. 

While  it  is  of  the  greatest  pos^^ible  interest  to  our  financial  ability  that  we 
should  observe  the  monetary  advantages  of  economy,  (here  are  higher  interests  we 
may  be  dwarfing  by  too  great  a  zeal  in  this  rfhpect.  Let  us  remember  that  wealth 
does  not  make  the  man,  and  take  heed  thai  we  do  nut  accumulate  perishable 
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means  to  the  detriment  and  loss  of  the  immortal  part  of  life.  Economy  does  not 
consist  in  hoarding  up  means  simply  to  claim  as  our  possessions.  While  it  is 
safely  wrapped  in  a  napkin  are  your  children  thirsting  for  knowledge?  Does  this 
or  that  benevolent  inf^titation,  which  does  so  much  for  the  elevation  of  society, 
languish  for  want  of  means?  Are  you  not  a  member  of  society?  And  do  you  not 
wL»h  to  see  the  highent  state  of  affairs  as  regards  morality,  intelligpnce  and  reli- 
gion? An  open  heart  and  a  free  hand  for  the  improvement  and  elevation  of  society 
is  a  commendable  virtue,  and  shall  we  not  term  it  an  economic  principle,  when 
we  remember  that  the  social  environments  of  our  children  have  much  to  do  with 
forming  their  characters?  EducatioM  is  a  means  to  this  end,  for  it  opens  the  way 
to  prosperity  and  happiness,  while  ignorance  goes  hand  in  hand  with  poverty  and 
crime.  It  is  the  neghct  of  using  carefully  and  judiciously  the  means  we  have  that 
fills  our  poor  houses,  prisons  and  asylums.  It  is  truly  a  matter  of  economy  to  the 
State  and  Nation,  as  well  as  the  individuals  comprising  theps,  to  provide  every 
reasonable  facility  for  the  education  of  all  children.  Not  only  that,  but  to  gather 
them  within  ihe  embrace  of  such  provision.  In  this  way  we  could  prevent,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  vicious  and  criminal  training  that  multitudes  of  them  are  oth- 
erwise doomed  to  receive.  It  is  far  better  economy,  private  and  public,  for  a  peo- 
ple to  build  school-houses  and  provide  the  necessary  advantages  for  a  good,  com- 
mon course  of  study,  which  goes  so  far  toward  lifting  the  human  above  the  crim- 
inal nature,  than  to  maintain  prisons  and  punish  crime.  If  this  principle  of  econ- 
omy, in  its  broadest  senpe,  wns  only  instilled  in  the  youth  of  the  land,  as  a  matter 
of  conscience,  both  by  precept  and  example,  there  would  be  far  more  (general  dif- 
fusion of  success  and  happiness  over  the  world.  In  that  there  would  exist  a  higher 
degree  of  temperance;  there  would  be  fewer  smokers  and  chewers  of  tobacco;  less 
gambling  and  wasting  of  money  upon  qnentionable  entertainments;  less  crying 
and  starving  of  little  children;  lec>s  pqualor  and  degradation  of  women;  fewer 
murders  and  suicides;  fewer  men  bowed  and  aged  with  care,  and  far  less  prop- 
erty covered  by  mortgage. 

« 

THE  FARMERS'  BANK. 


BY   G.   C.   LEAMINO,   ROMNEY. 


A  bank  is  a  place  where  money  or  other  valuables  may  he  put  for  safe  keep- 
ing. 

As  farmers  do  not  require  as  much  ready  money  to  carry  on  their  business  as 
manufacturers  or  merchants,  many  will  think  this  subject  of  little  interest.  Yet 
there  are  certain  treasures  within  reach  of  every  one  of  us  which,  if  we  call  our 
homes  and  farmd  our  bank,  and  invest  these  treasures  in  them,  we  shall  find  the 
profits  thereon  more  than  we  could  expect  from  any  banker. 

Take  tidiness  for  instance;  the  want  of  it  is  seen  on  so  many  farms;  loose 
boards,  buildings  out  of  perpendicular,  worn  out  implements  in  the  fence  corners 
and  here  and  there  about  the  barnyard,  broken  gates,  and  houses  without  paint. 
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No  banker  would  allow  hia  place  of  basineBS  to  be  bo  littered  with  discarded 
material. 

If  we  would,  at  the  first  leisure,  after  an  implement  had  become  so  that  it 
would  not  do  good  work,  haye  it  either  repaired  or  taken  apart,  putting  the  bolts 
in  a  box  kept  in  a  convenient  place,  the  irons  that  might  be  of  service  in  a  pile  in 
some  inconspicuous  place,  and  the  rest  sold  to  the  junk  dealer,  and  putting  all 
pieces  of  boards  too  good  to  bum  in  a  pile,  we  would  not  fiod  so  much  trouble  in 
keeping  things  neat ;  we  are  not  so  poor  that  we  can  not  be  tidj,  nor  if  we  own  our 
home  can  we  afford  to  do  withoat  paint;  for  the  deterioration  of  a  building  without 
it  nearly  equals  the  cost  of  keeping  it  painted ;  and  then  for  profit  w%  have  the 
-enhanced  looks  of  a  blight  home. 

No  farmer  who  owns  two  hundred  acres  of  improved  land  and  is  free  from  debt 
should  be  without  water  in  his  house,  supplied  by  a  windmill,  a  bath  room  and 
tub,  a  large  cistern  and  a  modern  heating  apparatus,  when  he  remembers  that  the 
wife  whom  he  has  promised  to  love  and  honor,  is  shut  up  a  large  part  of  the  tima 
there,  he  will  be  ready  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  have  her  home  life  easier.  If  he 
uses  his  home  for  a  bank  he  must  use  business-like  methods  to  run  it,  keeping 
posted  in  the  improvements  constsntly  being  made  in  our  calling,  by  conversing 
with  well-informed  men.  This  is  what  has  made  our  Farmers'  Institutes  bo  inteiv 
esting ;  nor  Bhould  he  neglect  to  take  as  many  farm  journals  as  he  thinks  he  needs, 
but  remembering  that  it  is  not  the  amount  of  reading  done  that  makes  the  man, 
but  the  application  he  makes  of  what  he  reads  to  his  work;  money  invested  in  a 
few  good  magazines  is  invested  where  it  will  draw  a  very  high  rate  of  intereet  and 
the  benefit  is  sure.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  converse  intelligently  on  more  topics 
4han  our  ordinary  farm  work. 

To  be  a  good  farmer  he  will  have  to  invest  money  where  he  do^s  not  always 
«ee  the  direct  return  in  dollars,  but  by  building  up  the  community  in  which  he  ia 
living  he  exerts  an  influence  that  makes  his  neighbors  see  and  appreciate  his  efforts. 
Near  me  is  a  small  farm  where  the  drainage,  manner  of  farming,  the  general  air 
•of  thrift  and  tidiness  is  so  plain  that  I  do  not  think  any  one  paeses  who  ia  not 
made  better  by  it.  No  wonder  that  the  farmer  and  his  family  are  cheerful  and  hia 
neighbors  like  to  visit  him. 

Should  not  we  all  try  to  make  our  country  and  ourselves  better  by  investing 
as  much  time  and  money  as  we  can  spare  in  the  farmers'  bank? 

FARMING  FOR  PROFIT. 


BT  J.  W.  LAQRANOE,  FRANKLIN. 


The  many  failures,  recorded  and  unrecorded,  but  self-evident  among  the  farm- 
ers as  a  class  of  business  men,  leads  us  to  inquire.  Is  it  the  man  or  the  farm  that 
causes  this  sorrowful,  but,  nevertheless,  common  occurrence?  After  looking  into 
the  many  cases  on  both  sides  of  the  subject,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  the  man,  and  not  his  calling  that  is  to  blame. 
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This  qaestion  of  getting  a  profit  oat  of  farming  is  one  of  the  broadest  of  the 
questions  discussed  in  the  lustitutes,  indeed  it  might  be  called  the  sum  of  all  of 
our  efforts.  The  question,  Will  it  pay?  must  be  asked  and  answered  in  regard  to 
each  business  transaction.  If  we  expect  to  make  a  success  of  farming  we  must 
first  studj  our  inclinations.  No  farmer  can  make  a  success  of  farming  who  is  not 
in  love  with  his  calling;  show  me  a  man  who  is  ashamed  to  own  that  he  lives  on  a 
farm,  and  I  will  point  out  to  you  a  man  who  has  failed.  Then  select  the  stock 
that  yon  love  to  feed,  and  care  for,  and  keep  no  others,  because  you  will  neglect 
all  others  for  your  pets.  And  while  you  are  caring  for  them  remember  that  noth- 
ing is  too  good  for  them,  raise  a  little  better  stock  than  your  neighbor,  in  fact  a 
little  better  than  any  one  else,  and  you  can  always  sell  and  farm  for  profit. 

Then  study  your  soil.  If  your  soil  is  adapted  to  a  certain  rotation  of  crops, 
follow  that ;  if  it  is  adapted  to  stock  raising,  follow  that.  But  be  sure  to  know  by 
reading  and  observation  where  you  belong.  With  all  this  must  come  your  mar- 
kets, and  how  you  are  situated  in  regard  to  them.  Study  what  the  people  want, 
then  supply  them  with  it  How  many  men  have  become  wealthy  by  noticing  that 
the  people  of  his  vicinity  payed  well  for  some  article,  trifling  though  it  might  be, 
and  supplying  it.  Supply  a  good  quality  of  what  the  people  want  and  they  will 
buy.  Let  this  be  impressed  upon  you.  Remember  you  can  not  make  the  public 
take  what  it  don't  want.  Cater  to  the  tastes  of  your  customers,  do  not  try  to  make 
them  comply  with  your's.    You  can  not  make  the  world  look  though  your  glasses. 

With  all  this  you  munt  make  a  business  of  farming,  put  into  it  businesa 
methods  such  as  the  succespful  merchant  puts  into  his;  know  how  you  stand 
financially,  account  for  all  losses  and  gainn.  Be  economical,  but  don't  be  too  stingy 
to  be  economical.  Lei  me  make  my  meaning  clear  by  an  illustration.  A 
prominent  farmer  of  our  county,  indeed  a  man  of  State  reputation,  concluded  thia 
winter  that  he  would  economize  by  stopping  his  daily  paper  after  the  election  was 
over,  so  he  stopped  it  and  thought  he  did  well.  In  two  or  three  weeks  he  had  « 
nice  bunch  of  hogs  to  pell.  A  drover  came  along,  and  the  economical  man  sold  the- 
hogs  according  to  the  quotations  made  several  days  before.  The  result  was  in  less 
than  an  hour  another  drover  came  along  and  offered  him  thirty  cents  more  on  the 
hundred  pounds  than  he  received.  Now  don't  be  too  stingy  to  take  the  papers, 
especially  the  agricultural  papers. 

Don't  think  yourself  too  sharp  to  learn  from  any  one.  Look  at  your  business 
from  every  standpoint ;  study  it  as  a  science.  Love  it  as  an  honorable  manly  occu- 
pation. Honor  it  as  the  noblest  of  all  csUings.  Put  all  your  energy  into  it  and 
you  will  not  only  farm  for  profit,  but  also  for  pleasure. 
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HOW  TO  FIND  AND  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  MARKET. 


BY  E.  I4.  FUBNESS,  FUSNESSYILLE. 


Farmers  are  completely  dependeni  upon  markete.  Something  matt  be  sold. 
Happily  if  it  brings  more  than  enough  for  sustenance,  the  surplus  can  be  used  for 
the  comfort  and  for  elevating  the  condition  of  the  family,  and  for  the  material 
improvement  of  the  farm  or  adding  to  the  money  pile. 

When  markets  are  good  of  themselves  or  from  natural  causes,  the  demand 
equal  to  or  greater  than  the  supply,  so  that  the  buyer  seeks  the  seller,  then  the 
farmer  has  only  to  produce  all  he  can  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  situation,  and 
this  he  usually  considers  a  desirable  state  of  affairs  and  is  all  the  more  inclined  to 
complain  of  hardship  and  misfortune  when  the  markets  become  dull.  It  may  be 
that  high  prices  are  not  always  fortunate,  especially  when  they  over-stimulate  pro- 
duction, invite  excessive  competition,  followed  by  the  usual  reaction  of  low  prices 
with  ruinous  disturbance  of  values  and  industry.  The  Bkillful  farmer  is  developed 
by  wrestling  with  conditions  from  which  success  has  to  be  won  by  something  more 
than  accident,  and  he  is  worth  more  to  the  world  and  to  himself  than  the  merely 
rich  one.  His  growing  markets  are  largely  the  result  of  his  own  foresight  and 
energy  and  keep  pace  with  his  growing  self,  taxing  his  ability  to  supply  them,  and 
even  with  low  prices  he  rejoices  in  the  fact  that  he  is  building  himself  up  without 
detriment  to  his  fellows.  The  cro^s  that  do  not  pay  w\th  ordinary  methods  he 
makes  pay  with  extraordinary  ones.  He  masters  the  situation  by  every  art  at  his 
command,  by  thoroughly  enriching  the  soil,  by  underdraining,  by  pulverizing 
(not  merely  scratching),  by  such  selection  of  seed  that  nearly  every  grain  will  pro- 
duce a  robust  plant,  free  from  transmitted  rust,  blight  or  other  degeneration^  and 
aims  to  have  every  plant  standing  mathematically  the  proper  distance  from  its  fel- 
low plant,  constantly  and  vigorously  growing  without  hindrance  from  weeds,  and 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  air  aud  moisture  which  proper  cultivation  can  give,  with  no 
checking  of  growth  from  tearing  the  roots,  and  when  it  is  carefully  harvested  and 
wisely  marketed  such  a  crop  may  pay  by  virtue  of  its  large  yield  and  it-«  good 
quality,  even  at  prices  so  low  that  the  ordinary  one  would  result  in  loss.  Such  a 
farmer  will  have  pay  and  joy,  too,  in  this  joint  work  of  hand  and  head,  far  beyond 
the  money  value.  Skill  and  effort  in  farming  are  the  prime  factors  of  succe-s  and 
profit  and  pay  as  well  in  thin  field  as  in  commerce  or  manufactures.  Markets  can 
be  developed. 

The  farmer  who  raises  corn  has  the  gre;it  competition  of  a  great  multitude  of 
growers,  many  of  whom  have  chea[)er  and  better  land  for  the  purpose,  cheaper 
labor  and  other  advantages,  ao  that  he  can  only  by  very  great  effort  and  skill  have 
any  show  whatever  in  the  race;  the  value  of  the  rotation,  and  the  value  of  the 
well-cured  stalk,  as  cattle  food,  must  count  at  their  full  worth  with  him,  and  if  he 
can  go  further  and  make  his  corn  into  pork  under  such  skillful  conditions  as  to  get 
from  15  to  30  pounds  for  each  bushel  of  corn  fed,  bupplementing  it  with  clover 
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and  other  feeds  grown  upon  his  farm,  getting  his  pigs  ready  for  market  at  six  or 
seven  months  old,  weighing  from  150  to  200  pounds.  And  then  again  if  he  is  able 
and  willing  to  go  still  further  and  higher  into  working  his  raw  material  into  fin- 
ished and  more  valuable  product  by  placing  it  on  his  home,  or  other  markets,  in 
the  shape  of  gilt  edged,  appetizing,  prepared  meats,  such  as  sausage,  pig  ham, 
bacon,  etc.,  he  would  seem  to  be  getting  a  market  or  markets  that  would  afford 
him  all  the  profits  of  his  especial  line.  It  would  require  to  do  this  more  skill  and 
more  work  than  to  sell  the  live  hogs,  and  to  raise  and  to  sell  the  hogs  would  re- 
quire more  effort  than  to  sell  the  corn,  but  why  hhould  not  the  farmer  get,  or  try  to 
get,  all  the  profits  there  is  in  his  goodfl,  rather  than  surrender  them  in  an  unfin- 
ished condition  to  some  one  else,  simply  because  an  effort  is  invoWed  with  which 
he  is  not  familiar;  would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  broaden  his  field,  learn  how 
to  do,  and  increase  his  legitimate  profits,  by  dealing  with  the  consumer  direct. 

The  farmers  of  Indiana  have  much  in  their  favor,  in  the  way  of  good  location, 
good  soil,  good  climate,  ample  and  direct  means  of  rapid  transportation,  good 
markets,  and  home  markets  that  are  ready  to  take  fret-ly  and  pay  liberally  from 
all  that  meets  the  approbation  of  the  eye  and  pleases  the  palate,  including  fruits 
of  verj  many  varieties,  and  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  poultry,  eggs,  milk,  cream, 
butter,  cheese,  honey,  sorghum,  prepared  meats,  etc.,  etc  The  demand  for  these 
and  many  other  things  can  be  greatly  and  skillfully  stimulated  and  enlarged.  The 
farmer  whose  present  way  of  farming  doesn't  pay  has  reason  to  change  that  way  with 
abundant  opportunity  to  do  so,  and  should  rather  mistrust  himself  instead  of  the 
bupinens  of  intelligent  farming.  Three  and  four  hundred  bushels  of  onions  to  the 
acre  may  be  called  a  fair  crop,  but  Mr.  T.  Greiner,  in  his  book,  '^The  New  Onion 
Culture," claims  that  2,000  bushels  may  be  raised  to  the  acre  by  his  way  of  doing  it ; 
onions  frequently  sell  at  $1  a  bushel ;  this  would  make  the  staggering  figures  of 
$2,000  per  acre,  and  it  i»  eany  enough  to  say :  "  Don't  believe  it/'  but  if  it  is  true, 
why  can't  one  smart  man  try  to  do  it  as  well  as  another? 

The  best  w.'iy  to  find  a  market  is  to  have  what  the  market  Wants,  or  at  least 
what  the  market  will  u^e  if  urged  to  it;  in  either  case  the  market  will  find  it,  and 
you,  with  proper  advertising  and  proper  push,  can  keep  the  market  by  always 
having  a  supply  in  proper  season,  so  that  you  can  be  depended  upon  for  that 
article  in  such  good  condition  that  no  one  else  will  have  anything  better. 

One  who  known  how  to  raipe  a  large  crop  of  dry  and  mealy  potatoes,  and  does 
it  every  year,  especially  in  years  when  other  people  fail  to  have  crops,  can  establish 
a  trade  in  potatoes  of  great  money  value,  in  a  few  years,  by  supplying  customers 
regularly  with  potatoes  of  good  quality  and  just  such  as  are  wanted,  not  too  small, 
nor  too  large;  every  one  of  them  sound  and  uoable  on  the  table,  and  brought  in 
to  them  in  small  and  regular  quantities,  so  thit  they  would  not  be  spoiled  by  care- 
less management,  for  potatoes  keep  best  in  the  earth,  dark  and  cool,  and  customers 
in  towns  generally  have  no  conveniences  for  ke«'ping  potatoes  properly.  Even  the 
storekeepers  allow  them  to  become  strong  and  unwholesome.  Such  chance  as  this 
is  possible  in  every  town,  and  having  skill  and  good  conscience  back  of  it,  a  con- 
stant and  very  profitable  market  can  be  establisheii  for  all  that  can  be  raised. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  permit  illustrating  the  many  ways  possible 
of  "  How  to  find  and  how  to  keep  a  market." 
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SMALL  vs.  L4ROE  FARMS. 


BY  JOHN  L.  SHIELDS,  SULLIVAN. 


Whether  small  farms  pay  better  than  large  ones,  like  everything  else,  depends 
upon  circumstances.  In  early  times,  when  population  was  scant  and  the  people 
who  tilled  the  land  were  compelled  to  fashion  for  themselves  almost  everything 
to  work  with,  as  well  as  to  manufacture  their  own  clothing  and  produce  their  own 
food,  when  there  was  no  market  for  their  surplus  products,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  depend  upon  grazing  their  stock  upon  the  wild  pastures,  small  farms  and 
intensive  agriculture  was  impossible.  So  even  in  the  present  day  of  fine  stock  and 
improved  implementf,  which  enable  one  man  to  do  more  and  better  work  than  ten 
men  formerly  did  in  the  same  length  of  time,  there  may  be  circumstances  which 
make  bonania  methods  of  farming  profitable  to  a  limited  number.  But  to  the 
great  majority  of  farmers,  especially  in  Indiana,  I  believe  success  lies  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  More  farmers  (and,  for  that  matter,  other  people,  too)  fail  from 
attempting  too  much  than  too  little.  The  ambition  to  be  the  biggest  farmer  in  the 
neighborhood  and  to  own  more  land  than  any  body  else,  has  kept  thousands  of 
farmers  poor  and  deprived  their  families  of  the  commonest  blessings  of  life.  There ' 
may  be  an  occasional  Dalrymple,  even  in  Indiana,  able  to  get  large  returns  from 
extended  areas,  but  it  were  better  for  our  young  men  starting  in  life  to  cultivate 
the  ambition  to  be  the  best  and  most  thorough  farmer  in  the  community,  than  to  be 
the  biggest  farmer. 

The  capacity  of  land  is  but  little  understood,  even  by  the  farmers  themselves. 
Peter  Henderson,  in  his  **  Gardening  for  Profit,"  tells  of  a  market  gardener  near 
Tottenham,  England,  who  took  charge  of  a  garden  without  a  lease,  the  owner,  by 
agreement,  being  permitted  to  take  possession  at  any  time  by  paying  for  the  crop 
growing  upon  the  land  at  the  trme.  The  gardener  so  managed  it  as  to  have  it  so 
occupied  that  the  owner  could  not  get  possesdion  at  any  time  without  paying  more 
than  the  land  was  worth,  and,  as  he  was  receiving  but  a  nominal  rent,  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  the  land  to  the  gardener. 

Writers  tell  us  that  near  large  cities  of  our  country  land  rents  for  several  times 
as  much  per  acre  as  an  average  Indiana  farm  would  bring  in  fee  simple.  But 
some  may  object  that  this  is  gardening  and  not  farming.  Very  well.  Admitting 
this  fact,  and  taking  into  accoulit  the  remoteness  from  market  and  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  manure  sufficient  to  thoroughly  enrich  our  farms,  yet  by  using  the 
means  at  hand  on  every  farm,  the  average  production  per  acre  could  be  greatly 
increased.  Wet  places  may  be  drained,  brush,  briars,  stumps,  etc.,  may  be  re- 
moved, high  bluffs  leveled  and  set  in  grass,  creeks  straightened,  and  every  acre 
may  be  put  to  use.  I  believe  the  majority  of  Indiana  farms  could  be  cut  in  two 
with  advantage  to  the  owner  thereof;  that  the  energy  and  labor  that  is  usually 
expended  upon  100  acres,  if  put  upon  fifty  acres,  would  bring  a  greater  dear  profit 
to  the  farmer  and  more  comfort  to  the  family.    The  character  of  the  crop  need  not 
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be  changed.  The  difference  between  a  maximum  and  an  average  crop  is  yery 
great,  and  while  it  may  not  be  profitable  to  strive  for  the  former,  yet  we  may,  with 
much  profit,  strive  to  bring  ap  the  average  of  all  crops.  If  a  ten-acre  field  can  be 
made  to  produce  as  many  bashels  as  are  now  gathered  from  fifteen  acres,  by  a  few 
more  days'  labor,  then  the  extra  five  acres  may  be  a  detriment.  The  trouble  of 
expensive  machinery  may  be  obviated  by  neighbors  buying  in  partnership. 

Surrounded,  as  our  State  is,  by  large  cities,  with  their  populations  running  up 
into  the  millions,  with  our  people  developing  our  great  mineral  wealth  and  large 
towns  springing  up  as  if  by  magic,  with  the  tide  of  immigration  that  used  to  pass 
by  us  to  the  west,  stopping  in  our  midst  and  swelling  our  population  so  rapidly,  the 
character  of  our  agriculture  is  destined  to  undergo  great  changes.  We  are  situ- 
ated in  the  very  heart  of  the  United  States,  geographically.  We  have  every  variety 
of  soil,  from  the  high,  rolling  sand,  where  the  sweet  potato  and  the  watermelon 
ripen  to  perfection,  to  the  low,  damp  Ipam,  where  the  moisture- loving  celery  luxu- 
riates. Our  seasons  are  neither  too  long  and  hot,  as  in  the  South,  nor  too  short  and 
eold,  as  in  the  North.  We  have  a  natural  climate  for  melons  and  cucumbers  and 
many  other  vegetables,  the  seeds  of  which  can  be  produced  to  perfection.  The 
cannery  and  the  creamery  have  already  made  their  appearance,  and  have,  appar- 
ently, come  to  stay.  All  this  points  to  small,  well  cultivated  farms  and  to  special 
farming,  seed  growing,  etc. 


A  ONE  HUNDKED  AND  TWENTY  ACRE  FARM  AND  HOW  TO 

MANAGE  IT. 


BY  J.  Jm  THOMAS,  PENDLSTON. 


Having  all  my  life  lived  on  a  farm,  and  being  actively  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  a  farmer,  and  having  a  farm  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land, 
what  I  may  say  is  not  theory  but  actual  experience. 

If  any  one  has  one  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land  that  is  or  may  be  made 
tillable,  and  is  all  of  good  quality,  it  does  not,  at  the  present  price  of  land  and  the 
products  of  the  farm,  pay  to  keep  a  large  amount  in  timber,  especially  if  this  is 
not  of  good  quality. 

Perhaps  ten  acres  is  enough,  allowing  ten  acres  to  be  taken  up  with  roads, 
fences,  orchard,  garden,  small  fruits,  and  lots  around  the  buildings;  there  will  re- 
main one  hundred  acres  for  farming  and  pasture. 

In  our  own  farm  we  have  forty  acres  on  one  side  of  the  road ;  this  is  our  main 
pasture  field.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  is  the  farming  land  and  the  buildings. 
The  land  is  all  cleared  and  well  underdrained. 

Seventy  acres  is  divided  into  three  fields  of  near  equal  sise,  and  so  arranged 
that  they  are  accessible  to  the  barn  without  much  of  a  lane.  One  is  in  corn,  one 
in  wheat  and  one  in  grass. 
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We  p]ow  up  our  clover  f<od  for  corn  and  never  raise  two  crops  of  tbe  same 
kind  if  we  can  avoid  it  from  the  same  field.    Thus  we  alternate  everj  three  years. 

A  riding  sulky  plow  is  used  for  breaking  our  com  field.  The  ground  is  thor- 
oughly harrowed,  marked  out  with  a  cheap  sled  marker  that  makes  three  marks 
at  once.    The  corn  is  planted  with  a  check  row  dropper. 

Seed  is  used  that  was  saved  while  husking  corn  in  the  fall  before  any  cold 
weather,  and  kept  in  the  house  where  it  never  is  allowed  to  freeze.  Corn  kept  thin 
way  will  grow  and  caupe  a  farmer  no  anxiety. 

The  first  plowing  is  done  before  the  corn  comes  up.  I  consider  this  the  best 
cultivation  we  can  give  our  field,  because  we  can  go  close  to  the  hill  and  loosen  up 
the  ground,  and  make  it  in  the  best  possible  condition.  If  the  season  is  dry  we 
roll  the  ground  immediately,  otherwise  we  harrow  it  before  the  corn  comes  up;  by 
this  mean8,  the  clodf,  if  there  be  any,  are  pulverized,  little  weeds  are  killed,  and 
we  have  Iain  the  foundation  for  a  good  corn  crop. 

We  use  a  riding  cultivator,  think  we  can  do  better  work  and  with  le«s  fatigue 
to  the  plowman.  Small  shovels  are  used  every  time.  We  prefer  level  culture.  It 
is  plowed  a  sufficient  number  of  time^  to  keep  the  ground  loose  and  destroy  the 
weeds  sm  soon  as  the  corn  is  matured  sufficiently;  it  is  all  cut  up  and  with  the 
riding  cultivator  the  ground  is  loo>>ed,  if  necesfary  it  U  harrowed,  then  we  drill  in 
wheat. 

As  Foon  as  the  corn  is  dry  or  indeed  before,  we  commence  hulking  for  the  hogs, 
the  fodder  is  tied  up  into  sheaves,  and  put  into  pretty  large  shocks  and  before 
winter  sets  in  it  is  hauled  into  the  barn  and  carefully  mowed  away. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  we  sow  our  wheat  field  with  clover  and 
timothy,  mainly  relying  on  clover. 

The  wheat  is  usually  hauled  into  the  barn,  and,  before  com  cutting  time,  is 
thre-ihrd  and  great  care  is  taken  in  stacking  the  straw  so  it  will  keep  well.  We 
pasture  our  wheat  stubble  a  little  and  a  mowing  machine  is  run  over  the  field  if 
any  weeds  are  likely  to  go  to  seed.  The  cutter  bar  is  raised  as  high  as  possible  so 
as  not  to  cut  any  more  grass  than  possible. 

A  portable  fence  if«  uped  to  fence  ofiT  a  part  of  the  clover  the  next  year,  so  that 
we  mny  have  some  clover  for  our  hogs,  and  a  change  of  pasture  for  our  other  stock. 
The  rest  of  the  field  is  mowed. 

This  rotation  of  cropn  gives  better  returns  for  our  labors  and  is  not  so  hard  on 
the  ground,  for  different  crops  require  different  food  for  their  production  and  also 
the  ground  has  a  partial  rest.     We  keep  a  number  of  cattle,  hogs  and  horses. 

By  carefully  saving  our  wheat  etrnw,  all  the  corn  fodder  and  some  hay,  we  are 
enabled  to  keep  a  good  amount  of  stock  during  the  winter  as  well  as  in  the  sum- 
mer. We  do  not  raise  many  cattle,  believing  that  it  in  cheaper  to  buy  good  two- 
year-old  steers,  let  them  run  to  the  straw  stack,  but  feed  them  corn  fodder  in  bins 
or  racks  where  they  will  not  waste  much,  and  occasionally  some  hay;  com  is  fed 
every  day  in  troughs.  We  do  not  grind  the  corn,  but  cut  or  break  the  ears.  Hogs 
take  care  that  nothing  is  wasted.  The  cattle  are  kept  in  a  sufficiently  small  yard 
so  as  to  save  all  the  manure.  Plenty  of  good  shelter  is  provided  and  thus  they 
are  kept  dry  and  warm.     Part  of  our  feeding  is  done  in  the  shed.    Good  clean 
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water  is  running  all  the  time  through  iron  piped  from  the  creamery  at  the  house 
into  a  large  tank  at  one  side  of  the  cattle  barn.  Here  the  water  is  protected  from 
the  hot  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer  or  the  chilling  blasts  of  the  winter's  storm, 
and  there  is  no  muddy  place  for  the  cattle  to  stand  in. 

By  dehorning  all  our  cattle,  less  shed  room  is  required;  each  steer  is  more 
likely  to  get  his  share  of  the  feed,  and  they  are  much  pleasanter  and  more  quiet, 
and  do  better  every  way.  Cattle  treated  as  designated  are  in  good  flesh  and  when 
tamed  on  grass  in  the  spring  grow  and  fatten  nicely,  and  by  early  summer  are 
ready  for  the  butcher.  The  permanent  pasture  csn  have  a  rest,  and  by  fall,  if  the 
season  is  favorable,  is  nicely  matted  and  ready  for  another  lot  of  cattle. 

A  large  amount  of  manure  is  made,  and  some  hauled  from  town.  What  is 
collected  in  the  stable  is  hauled  out  during  the  winter,  and  as  much  more  as  is 
possible,  and  all  the  remainder  after  harvest  All  except  what  is  needed  in  our 
garden  and  fruit  patches  is  put  on  our  corn  ground. 

Our  land  is  richer,  and  in  better  condition  than  it  was^wenty  years  ago.  I 
believe  by  a  proper  care  in  rotation  of  crops,  and  feeding  all  the  products  of  the 
farm  on  it,  we  can  retain  the  natural  fertility  of  our  soil,  to  a  large  extent,  with- 
out the  purchasing  of  any  manufactured  fertilizers.  Our  garden  is  not  neglected, 
vegetables  and  small  fruits  of  all  kinds  receive  due  care.  Experience  has  proven 
that  it  pays  to  manure  orchard  and  berry  patches. 

By  having  small  farms  we  have  more  and  better  neighbors;  better  schools. 
We  can  more  readily  keep  up  our  country  churches  and  Sabbath  schools,  and 
have  better  roads. 

A  hearty  strong  man  or  a  boy,  or  oldish  man,  can  do  all  the  work  with  occa- 
sionally assistance,  by  the  day,  from  a  neighbor,  if  they  manage  well.  We  should 
get  our  pea  brush,  see  that  we  have  plenty  of  bean  poles,  clean  out  our  berry 
patches,  repair  our  fences  and  outbuildings,  blow  out  stumps,  and  dig  up  stones,  in 
fact  do  everything  we  can  do  in  the  winter  season. 

And  do  not  overtax  our  wives  or  daughters  by  having  too  much  hired  help  by 
increasing  their  labors,  or  marring  the  harmony  of  the  home  circle. 

Much  depends  on  the  good  management  of  our  business,  and  the  interest  we 
take  in  it.  If  we  are  not  proud  of  our  vocation  and  enjoy  our  labors,  there  is 
something  wrong.  We  are  either  improperly  organized  or  we  have  chosen  the 
wrong  profession.  If  we  manage  our  business  as  we  should  do,  we  are  always  up 
with  our  work,  and  have  time  to  devote  to  our  social,  religious,  educational  and 
political  duties  of  this  like. 

Our  minds  and  natures  are  like  the  soil  of  our  fields,  we  need  a  change,  a 
rotation. 

We  do  not  fill  the  high  aim  or  important  sphere  of  life  that  our  Creator  in- 
tended us  to  if  our  every  thought  and  efibrt  is  to  obtain  a  large  farm.  But  rather 
let  the  fsrm  be  a  small  one,  thoroughly  tilled,  and  brought  up  to  a  high  state  of 
cultivation.  The  fences  in  good  order,  ample  shelter  for  all  our  stock  and  farm- 
ing  implements.  The  buildings  of  good  quality,  and  neatly  painted  or  white- 
washed. The  house  and  all  the  surroundings  neat  and  convenient.  Try  to  ar- 
range so  as  to  save  the  women  every  unnecessary  step. 

32 — Bd.  of  Agr. 
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Do  not  have  the  well  in  the  front  yard,  hat  the  pomp  in  the  kitohen;  the 
milk  honae  off  twenty  feet,  hut  opening  into  the  kitchen,  where  plenty  of  water  if 
heing  pumped  hy  the  wind  pump  or  gas  engine;  the  farm  hell  need  not  be  off  bj 
the  side  of  the  yard,  but  so  that  It  can  be  rung  without  going  out  of  the  house; 
the  garden  and  orchard  and  fruit  patch  near  the  house. 

Work  hard  when  we  do  work  and  make  all  the  money  we  can,  but  do  not 
harrass  ourselves  or  our  wives  or  our  children  by  trying  to  amass  a  large  amount 
of  land.  True  happiness  does  not  consist  in  a  large  area  of  land,  a  suflBciency  is 
all  we  should  desire. 

Let  Us  spend  our  money  in  making  our  homes  home-like,  and  make  life  a 
blessing,  easting  rays  of  light  on  every  soul. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  our  daughters  should  not  have  the  best  of  an 
education,  or  have  a  knowledge  of  some  of  the  arts ;  our  walls  ornamented  with 
crayon  or  paintings  of  their  own  work ;  neat,  fancy  work  of  htfme  manufacturing ; 
books  and  newspapers  in  abundance ;  furniture  that  is  neat  and  inviting,  not  too 
nice  ,to  use,  but  easy  and  comfortable. 

All  these  are  attainable  if  we  are  contented  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  land. 
It  is  not  ordained  that  we  should  be  slaves  or  drones,  but  filling  the  highest  and 
broadest  sphere  in  the  large  field  of  usefulness  that  is  opened  to  us,  or  may  be,  by 
our  earnest  efforts.  And  let  not  that  light  be  dimmed  by  the  shadow  of  too  many 
acres. 


NOXIOUS  WEEDS. 


BT  D.  L.  THOMAS,  .RUSHYILLX. 


One  of  the  great  burdens  of  agriculture  is  the  prevalence  of  weeds.  And,  as  a 
rule,  they  furnish  no  compensation  to  the  farmer.  Many  of  the  weeds  are  not 
native,  but  have  followed  in  the  wake  of  civilization.  The  presence  of  weeds  is 
not  only  unsightly,  but  is  a  reflection  upon  our  husbandry.  Growing  with  the  crop 
they  require  and  take  up  the  nutrition  of  the  soil  the  same  as  do  the  crops.  Weeds 
in  the  rows  of  corn  always  lessen  the  yield  of  corn  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  weedi  grown.     And  so  with  all  other  crops. 

Much  of  the  weed  seeds  are  spread  by  being  mingled  with  the  grass  seeds.  On 
this  account  farmers  can  not  be  too  particular  in  selecting  grass  seeds.  A  magnify- 
ing glass  should  be  used  and  all  seeds  closely  inspected.  Filthy  seeds  should  be 
rejected.  And  this  suggests  the  question,  is  it  hooorable  for  a  farmer  to  place  grass 
seed  upon  the  market  when  it  is  polluted  with  weed  seeds?  Is  it  not  just  as  repre- 
hensible as  it  is  for  a  manufacturer  to  put  sand  in  sugar,  or  to  adulterate  any 
other  commodity  for  market? 

If  by  agitation  farmers  can  be  brought  to  understand  that  the  raising  of  weeds 
is  a  positive  damage  to  them  a  great  reform  will  follow. 
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There  are  weeds  that  are  spread  bj  the  winds  on  account  of  the  down  attached 
to  the  seeds.  The  farmer  can  not  prevent  such  weeds  from  appearing  on  his  farm, 
although  he  can  keep  them  measurably  in  subjection.  There  are  also  many  .seeds 
carried  by  birds  and  animals.  Thrse  all  lay  a  continuous  burden  upon  the  neat 
farmer,  and  will  until  a  general  reform  is  brought  about. 

How  can  a  good  neighbor  permit  thistles  to  grow  luxuriantly  on  his  lafld  when 
he  knows  the  seeds  will  be  carried  by  winds  to  pollute  other  farms?  How  can  a 
humanitarian  permit  thistles  to  mingle  with  his  hay  and  straw  so  that  his  horses, 
cattle  and  sheep,  when  feeding,  will  get  the  sharp  points  of  the  thistles  in  their  lips 
and  mouth  and  suffer  excruciating  pain  ?  He  who  has  suffered  by  receiving  such 
wounds  can  have  some  idea  of  how  animals  mu^t  suffer.  Animals  suffer  much 
more  torture  on  account  of  having  no  way  of  plucking  the  sharp  points  from  their 
flesh. 

We  need  stringent  laws  to  compel  land  owners  to  respect  the  rights  of  neigh- 
bors even  if  they  are  content  to  raise  weeds  upon  their  own  premises.  If  the  nui- 
sance can  not  be  stamped  out  then  quarantine  the  weeds  upon  the  premises  where 
they  belong. 

CLOVER  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 


BY   £.   C.  ELLIS,   CBESTVUE,   OHIO. 


"Now,  some  may  say :  '  I  do  not  see  the  necessity  of  laying  so  much  streps  on 
the  manure  subject.    Is  there  not  this  great  fertilizer,  the  clever  plant?'" 

"To  this  I  say,  in  a  certain  measure  your  are  right;  there  is,  and  lucky  is  the 
man  who  can  cultivate  a  soil  where  clover  will  thrive.  *  *  *  It  will, 
no  doubt,  do  wonders  as  a  fertiliser  and  will,  under  favorable  conditions,  produce 
astonishing  results.  But  if  the  effect  is  to  be  a  permanent  one,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  combine  the  clover  plant  with  the  manure  pile  in  a  co-operative  sys- 
tem of  action. 

"  The  idea  of  maintaining  the  fertility  through  clover  culture  alone  is  entirely 
wrong,  though  a  great  hobby  with  many  farmers.' 

'*  Our  scientists  tell  us  that  on  the  roots  of  the  clover  plant  are  little  knots  o 
tubercles.  In  these  are  minute  organisms,  living  things,  which  have  the  power  o 
absorbing  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

*'Now,  if  this  state  of  things  would  work  in  continuous  rotation,  the  problem 
would  be  solved  and  I  could  do  away  with  the  manure  pile.  But  is  it  not  a  fact, 
I  ask,  that  the  first  crop  of  clover  on  any  soil  is  the  best?  And  I  have  repeatedly 
seen  land  completely  played  out  on  clover."— Bon.  Oharle$  Linse,  of  Wiaconnn^  from 
BulUHn  No.  6,  Wisconsin  Farmers*  InstittUe. 

The  address  from  which  the  foregoing  is  a  quotation,  as  a  whole,  is  an  ad- 
mirable one.  Its  chief  object  is  to  give  prominence  to  the  efficacy  of  animal 
manure  as  a  fertiliser. 
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Our  object  in  making  the  quotation  is  not  to  controvert  the  positions  in  regard 
to  the  value  of  such  manures.  If  well  preserved  they  are  complete  festilicers; 
alwajs  furnishing  plant  food  in  an  available  form.  Every  farmer  should  regard 
them  as  a  precious  treasure  which  should  be  guarded  with  care,  and  deposited 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 

Strange  as  it  maj  seem,  every  farmer  does  not  do  this^  We  have  known  farm- 
ers to  spend  $50  and  $60  a  season  for  chemical  fertilizers  while  double  that  value 
of  a  better  fertiliser  was  wasting  in  the  barnyard.  These  are  the  fellows- who  are 
alwsys  complaining  that  there  is  no  money  in  farming. 

If  a  correct  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  loss  in  money,  annually,  from  the 
barnyard  waste  in  the  United  State?,  it  would  be  represented  by  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

We  present  our  readers  this  extract  from  Hon.  C.  Linse's  address  because  it 
gives  us  a  suitable  text  to  discura  some  features  of  the  dover  queetion  to  which 
we  referred  in  the  issue  of  this  paper  last  week. 

We  note  that  the  honorable  gentleman  claims  in  his  remarks  on  clover  as  a 
fertiliser,  *'  that  if  the  effect  is  to  be  permanent  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  com- 
bine the  clover  plant  with  the  manure  pile.  The  idea  of  maintaining  the  fertility 
through  clover  culture  is  entirely  wrong." 

In  our  opinion  he  is  "entirely  wrong"  in  both  positions.  It  is  well  to  com- 
bine clover  and  the  "  manure  pile,"  because  it  emphasises  (?)  the  effect ;  but  we  are 
sure  that  fertility  can  be  maintained  by  clover  alone ;  yea,  more,  the  fertility  can 
be  increased  from  year  to  year.  We  know  it  can  for  we  have  demonstrated  it  on 
our  own  farm.  During  the  last  fifteen  years  the  fertility  of  our  little  60- acre  farm, 
here  in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  has  been  more  than  doubled  by  plowing  under  a 
crop  of  clover  once  in  three  years.  The  land  is  not  *^  clover  sick,"  nor  have  we  any 
fears  that  it  will  become  so. 

We  have  plats  on  the  farm  where  the  clover  has  been  supplemented  with 
animal  manure  in  large  quantities,  and  the  fertility  has  been  intensified. 

On  very  poor  land  we  would  always  use  manure  to  secure  a  good  catch  of 
clover  or  grass,  but  when  a  good  stand  of  clover  has  been  obtained  the  fertility  may 
be  maintained,  may  be  increased,  by  the  judicious  use  of  clover  alone. 

At  the  risk  of  being  charged  with  inconsistency,  we  now  assert  that  land  can 
be,  and  often  is,  impoverished  more  rapidly  by  clover  that  by  cropping  to  com, 
wheat  or  oats.  The  positions  we  have  taken  appear  to  be  antagonistic,  but  they 
are  not. 

It  has  been  proven,  and  is  now  generally  conceded,  that  clover  obtains  nitro- 
gen directly  from  the  air.  If  the  plant,  when  it  has  attained  its  full  growth,  is 
turned  under  by  the  plow,  it  carries  with  it  all  the  phosphoric  acid,  all  the  potash, 
and  all  the  nitrogen  obtained  from  the  soil  during  growth,  and  the  additional 
nitrogen  taken  from  the  atmosphere.  In  this  way  the  mineral  elements,  without 
loss,  are  restored  to  the  soil,  and  with  tbem  an  increased  supply  of  nitrogen,  and 
the  soil  is  enriched.  It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  vegetation  decaying,  either 
above  or  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  forms  a  humus  which  facilitates  the  oxy- 
genation of  free  nitrogen.  This  is  the  natural,  the  Creator's,  method  of  restoring 
to  the  earth  the  elements  which  have  been  taken  from  it  by  vegetable  growth. 
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It  follows  thftt  aa  long  as  this  process  of  taming  under  the  clover  crop  is  con- 
tinued fertilization  is  increased,  and  in  time  there  would  be  a  superabundance  of 
nitrogen. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  clover  plant  is  cultivated  for  haj,  as  is  the  custom 
in  many  places,  and  carried  to  the  market  the  soil  will  deteriorate  rapidly,  for  every 
ton  of  clover  removed  takes  with  it  89.4  pounds  of  nitrogen,  11.2  pounds  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  39  pounds  of  potash ;  to  replace  which  by  the  use  of  chemical  fer- 
tilizers, at  the  prices  quoted  in  the  Fertiliser  Bulletin  of  Ohio  State  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture for  1891,  would  cost  $128.92.  Here  in  Southwestern  Ohio  two  tons  per 
acre  is  an  average  crop.  This,  if  marketed,  carries  from  the  farm  78.9  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  22.4  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  78  pounds  of  potash. 

Of  course,  a  practice  of  this  kind  will  soon  make  the  ground  "  clover  Eick ; ''  in 
other  words,  there  will  not  be  enough  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  left  in  the  soil 
to  produce  a  crop  of  clover. 


DO  COMMERCIAL  FERTIL1ZER3  PAY? 


BY  H.  F.  MCMAHAN,  FAIBFIELD. 


Every  farmer  can  not  spend  four  years  at  Purdue,  and  learn  to  farm  scien- 
tifically, BO  the  next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  learn  all  he  can  in  the  school  of  experi- 
ence.   Sometimes  the  tuition  is  high,  but  he  will  forget  none  of  the  lessons. 

We  have  one  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at  Lafayette,  and  there  shduld 
be  as  many  sub-stations  as  there  are  farms  in  Indiana. 

Methods  of  farming  are  changing  so  rapidly,  and  competition  is  so  close,  that 
the  farmer  who  does  not  farm  with  his  head  as  well  as  his  hands  will  soon  find 
himself  in  the  rear  of  the  procession. 

One  of  the  apparent  revolutions  in  farming  is  the  rapidly  increasing  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers.    Do  they  pay  ?    Our  fields  can  answer  best. 

No  one  but  the  man  who  experiments  intelligently  can  know  if  they  pay. 
Conditions  are  so  different,  even  on  adjoining  farms,  one  experiment  will  not  often 
euffice  for  both.  One  year's  experiments  will  not  be  duplicated  in  a  series  of 
years.  Adjoining  farms  may  differ  widely  in  soil,  drainage,  and  method  of  culti- 
vation. In  a  series  of  years  there  may  be  a  wide  difference  in  the  temperature 
and  amount  of  moisture.  But,  if  I  can  not  answer  the  question  for  any  one  else, 
I  can  show  how  I  have  answered  the  question  in  part  for  myself,  and  how  any  one 
can  answer  it  for  himself,  and  answer  it  correctly. 

Every  farmer  should  receive  the  bulletins  from  the  experiment  stations  of  his 
own  and  adjoining  States.  Among  other  investigations,  the  stations  are  devoting 
much  time  and  care  to  experiments  with  commercial  fertilizers.  The  results  are 
of  great  value  to  the  farming  community,  and  should  be  more  generally  known.    ' 

Where  soil,  cultivation,  temperature  and  moisture  are  similar  the  results 
will  be  the  same  as  at  the  station.    Where  they  are  not  the  stations  give  directions 
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for  making  experimeDto,  which  maj  be  carried  out  bj  anj  one  of  ordinary  intelli- 
fence. 

I  have  no  patience  with  the  man  who  bowb  and  reaps  jear  after^ear  and  doe» 
not  keep  a  balance  BhSet,  which  will  show  the  gain  opjoss  from  each  particular 
crop  or  herd.  In  the  use  of  commercial  fertilisers  it  is  especially  necessary  to- 
know  to  a  certainty  what  one  is  doing.  To  hundreds  of  farmers  the  difference  m 
gain  or  loss  in  the  use  of  commercial  fertilisers  represents  the  amount  he  borrowv 
or  lends  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

If  commercial  fertilisers  don't  pay  on  a  particular  kind  of  soil,  the  owner 
should  stop  using  them.  If  another  man's  farm  would  be  benefited  by  their  judi- 
cious use  he  should  know  it.  By  judicious  use  is  meant,  when  everything  avail a- 
ble  has  been  utilized  to  add  to  the  humus  in  the  soil. 

And  now  since  we  have  said  that  our  fields  only  can  answer  the  question. 
Do  commercial  fertilisers  pay  ?  let  us  ask  in  such  a  way  that  we  may  receive  intelli- 
gent answers. 

Lay  off  strips  or  plats  of  an  acre  or  exact  parts  of  an  acre  in  such  a  way  that 
conditions  of  former  cultivation,  soil  drainage,  surface  preparation  and  planting 
of  plats  may  be  as  nearly  alike  as  possible.  Une  fertilisers  on  each  alternate  plat. 
The  yield  from  the  plat  on  which  phosphoric  acid  is  used,  when  compared  with  the 
unfertilised  plat  on  either  side,  will  show  if  the  soil  is  deficient  in  that  element  as 
well  as  the  most  learned  chemist.  Trials  with  potash  and  with  nitrogen  and  com- 
binations of  the  three  will  each  show  clearly  the  condition  of  the  soil.  Different 
forms  of  the  same  elements  should  be  tested ;  for  example,  rock  phosphate  and 
bone  phosphate,  nitrate  of  soda  and  dried  blood. 

To  one  who  is  not  accustomed  to  making  experiments  it  may  appear  to  be 
quite  an  undertaking,  but  when  he  begins  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his  experiments 
he  will  not  begrudge  the  time  and  labor  spent. 

The  cost  of  the  fertiliser  per  acre,  the  extra  expense  of  seeding,  the  cost  of  fer- 
tilizing machinery,  interest  of  extra  capital  invested,  the  value  of  actual  gain  in 
yield  and  quality,  the  effect  upon  the  grain  crops  and  grass  crops  following  the  use 
of  the  fertilisers,  and  resulting  condition  of'the  soil,  must  be  known  by  each  farmer 
for  himself,  by  intelligent  investigation,  if  he  would  know  whether  or  not  commer- 
cial fertilizers  pay. 


BEST  METHOD  OF  RENOVATING  WORNOUT  LAND. 


BY  M.   M.  O.   HOBBS,  HITCHCOCK. 


It  is  apparent  to  every  observer  that  there  is  i^  large  amount  of  what  is  termed 
worn-out  land  in  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  best  method  of  renovating  that  class 
of  land  is  a  subject  that  interests  every  tiller  of  the  soil.    In  some  localities, 
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farmers  teem  to  think  that  the  result  can  heet  be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  everything  else.  The  mistake  in 
relying  on  commercial  fertilizers  alone  is  that  a  great  deal  more  is  taken  from  the 
Boil  than  is  added  to  it.  In  enriching  the  soil  we  need  to  add  more  to  it  than  we 
take  from  it.  In  doing  this  the  farmer  should  rely  on  green  crops  plowed  under, 
«nd  all  other  available  material,  such  as  straw,  leaves  and  other  trash  that 
naturally  accumulates  on  the  farm.  If  straw,  instead  of  letting  it  remain  in  the 
Btack  as  is  often  done  for  years,  was  hauled  out  and  spread  about  one  foot  deep,  on 
worn-out  spots,  and  let  rot  there,  it  would  not  be  but  a  few  years  until  all  Huch 
places  would  become  very  productive.  Leaves  and  other  rubbish  can  be  used  in 
the  same  way  to  great  advantage.  There  is  nothing  renovates  the  soil  so  rapidly, 
and  permanently,  as  mulching,  and  all  kinds  of  material  on  the  farm  can  be  used 
as  a  mulch.  In  the  using  of  bam  yard  manure  as  a  renovator,  its  application  can 
be  made  at  any  season  of  the  year,  either  to  be  plowed  in  or  spread  on  the  surface. 
In  its  use,  as  a  fertilizer  for  wheat,  any  one  of  the  three  ways  of  plowing  in, 
spreading  on  the  plowed  ground  and  mixing  it  with  the  mellow  earth,  or  scatter- 
ing it  over  the  wheat  after  it  is  sown,  is  very  advantageous  toward  enriching  the 
■oil.  In  the  application  of  green  crops,  the  best  course  to  pursue  is  to  first  sow 
millet  and  plow  it  in,  then  sow  rye  and  plow  it  in,  then  sow  another  crop  of  millet, 
«nd,  after  plowing  it  in,  sow  wheat  and  seed  to  clover  and  at  the  proper  time  plow 
it  in.  Some  will  say  in  a  general  way  to  plow  in  clover  is  the  best  way  to  renoyate 
this  poor  land,  but  clover  will  not  grow  on  this  thin  soil  and  something  must  be 
used  that  will  grow,  and  millet  and  rye  will  flourish  where  clover  will  not  grow. 
But  after  millet  and  rye  are  grown,  and  plowed  in,  the  soil  becomes  sufficiently 
fertile  to  produce  clover,  hence  the  reason  for  the  order  above  given  for  the  use  of 
these  green  crops.  Farmers  should  utilize  everything  on  their  farms  as  fertilizers, 
in  preference  to  relying  on  manufactured  fertilisers,  and  if  that  course  was  pur- 
-sued  it  would  not  be  long  until  every  poor  farm  would  be  superseded  by  a  rich, 
productive  and  paying  one.  The  reason  we  have  poor  farms  is  not  because  we  do 
not  have  material  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  but  because  we  do  not  use  in- 
telligently the  material  at  hand.  The  best  method  then  to  renovate  worn-out  land 
is  to  turn  every  crop  to  advantage  and  make  fertilisers  out  of  leaves,  and  straw,  and 
bay,  and  everything  that  can  be  thrown  in  a  heap  to  decompose,  and  make  manu- 
facturers of  fertilizers  out  of  every  hog,  chicken,  sheep,  cow  and  horse  on  the 
farm. 

FARM  HELP  AND  HOW  TO  MANAGE  IT. 


BY  MBS.  W.  W.  STEVENS,  SALEM. 


This  subject  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  farmer,  and  there  is  no  other  so  nearly 
determines  the  profit  or  loss  of  farming.  Years  ago  when  the  farmer  aimed  to  do 
All  the  work  possible  himself,  or  get  necessary  help  by  *' swapping"  with  neighbors, 
it  did  not  make  so  much  difference  how  this  was  managed.     But  in  this  day  of 
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close  competition,  small  margins  for  profit  and  the  increasing  demands  of  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  it  behooves  him  to  look  after  the  "  little  foxes  that  may 
gnaw  bis  vinee."  It  is  now  the  exception,  rather  than  the  rale,  to  see  the  farmer 
doing  the  routine  work  himself,  and  one  might  say  that  the  one  who  does  the  least 
of  it  is  making  the  most  money.  Where  there  is  a  farm  of  any  considerable  sixe,  or 
where  large  flocks  or  herds  of  highly  bred  stock  are  kept,  it  seems  to  be  absolntely 
necessary  that  there  be  a  superintendent — one  who  has  time  to  look  after  and  keep 
up  all  corners,  watch  markets,  study  ways  and  means  and  systematiie  the  whole, 
that  there  be  no  leaks — and  who  but  an  interested  party  can  do  this  ? 

A  few  years  ago,  when  looking  for  an  outlet  for  pent  up  energies,  I  made  the 
discovery  that  farming  and  stock  raising  was  not  necessarily  a  man's  businesp,  but 
one  that  a  woman  might  engage  in  successfully,  if  she  had  a  love  for  out-door  life 
and  felt  **  called''  in  that  direction.  My  opportunity  soon  came.  For  the  last  five 
years  I  have  been  sole  superintendent  at  **  Brookside."  When  I  say  superintendent,^ 
every  one  knows  I  work  under  a  "  chief,"  said  chief  being  at  home  about  one  day 
of  each  week,  when  he  can  leave  directions  when  necessary. 

This  managing  of  farm  help  was  the  moot  perplexing  question  I  had  to  deal 
with.  I  now  feel  nearly  mistress  of  the  situation.  The  first  thing  I  learned  was 
that  there  were  lots  of  men  to  hire ;  the  next,  none  of  them  were  perfect  and  but 
few  who  were  totally  bad ;  the  most  important  thing,  that  they  were  all  after  the 
money,  and  so  long  as  I  could  command  enough  of  that  desired  article  I  need  not 
lack  help.    The  hardest  of  all  was  how  to  get  rid  of  incompetent  help  easily. 

I  soon  got  the  reputation  of  being  hard  to  please,  or  at  least  quite  particular, 
as  to  the  kind  of  men  employed,  but  instead  of  it  being  a  hindrance  it  is  a  great 
help.  Now  I  am  not  bothered  with  tramp  or  "ornery"  hands  applying  for  work. 
As  it  takes  from  three  to  five  hands  all  the  time  to  do  our  work,  and  as  we  did  not 
like  to  board  so  many,  a  sufficient  number  of  houses  were  erected  at  a  suitable  dis- 
tance from  the  barns,  and  near  enough  that  I  might  have  a  proper  supervision  of 
them  all.  To  each  tenement  house  is  attached  a  nice  yard  and  garden  that  is  their 
own.  We  now  aim  to  hire  none  but  energetic,  young  married  men  and,  every- 
thing considered,  they  are  most  satisfactory.  When  a  new  man  ib  needed  and  the 
fact  becomes  known  there  are  plenty  of  applicantc.  The  first  question  asked  is 
"Do  you  get  drunk?"  and  often  this  is  the  only  one  necessary,  for  it  is  a  posUioc 
rule  to  hire  no  man  who  uses  liquor.  If  he  thinks  he  can  get  up  and  hustle  he  is 
taken  for  as  long  as  we  suit  each  other,  and  no  longer.  There  is  no  use  of  binding 
writings,  as  an  unwilling  hand  would  be  an  unprofitable  one,  and  the  sooner  he  is 
away  the  better.  We  ask  for  no  recommendations,  for  I  soon  found  that  a  laborer 
who  suited  one  did  not  suit  another  at  all.  Wlien  hired,  he  is  given  so  much  per 
day — for  days  put  in — with  house,  garden  and  milk  free.  Each  man  is  expected 
to  perform  his  part  of  the  necessary  work  on  Sunday,  and  when  he  wants  to  be 
away  on  that  day  he  makes  arrangements  with  the  other  men  to  do  his  work.  In 
order  that  there  be  no  trouble,  each  man  is  allotted  work,  and  is  held  responsible 
for  that  much.  At  night  each  one  comes  to  the  house  for  directions  for  the  next 
day's  work,  and  by  this  means  there  is  no  delay  in  the  morning.  All  are  expected 
to  be  up  bright  and  early  when  on  duty,  teams  are  to  be  fed,  groomed  and  harnessed 
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before  breakfast,  and  they  seem  to  feel  tbat  I  know  what  a  day's  work  is,  and 
«zpect  them  to  do  it.  I  have  had  bat  few  strikes,  and  am  ever  on  the  alert  for  the 
first  signs  of  meeting,  and  when  everything  is  not  saisfactory  the  offender  is 
promptly  discharged,  and  he  seryes  as  an  example  for  the  others.  All  hands  are 
hired  to  do  whatever  they  are  told  to  do,  and  when  one  shows  signs  of  dissatisfac- 
tion he  is  promptly  paid  off  and  allowed  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  A  laborer 
never  gets  over  an  imaginary  or  real  grievance.  Saturday  night  is  pay  time,  and 
I  have  never  owed  a  hand  for  two  weeks'  work.  This  plaq  does  away  with  all 
book  or  time  keeping,  and  tends  to  keep  all  hands  in  a  good  hnmor.  It  is  a  mis- 
taken kindness  to-  advance  one  wages,  and  when  once  began  U  hard  to  quit.  A 
laborer  in  debt  to  his  employer  seems  to  feel  that  an  undue  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  him  and  that  he  is  no  longer  free  to  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  wages. 


VII.    HORTICULTURE. 


FLOWERS  AND  THEIR  MISSION. 


BT  MISS  FRANC  C.  SMITH,  MIDDLEBUR'E. 


"  Look  at  as,"  said  the  violets,  "  all  last  winter  we  slept  in  seeming  death,  as 
yonr  dead  are  sleeping  now;  bat  at  the  right  time  God  awakened  as,  and  here  we 
are  to  comfort  yoa.'' 

If  "  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these,"  ivhat  can  not 
be  said  in  behalf  of  the  flowers?  They  are  as  indippensable  to  the  completion  of  a 
home  as  to  the  perfection  of  a  plant. 

The  loving  manner  in  which  children  linger  over  pictures  of  them  tells  how 
cleeply  this  feeling  is  implanted  in  the  heart;  and  long  before  they  can  read,  their 
dawning  powers  are  gradually  being  streni^thened  by  these  silent  educators.  Nor 
is  the  influence  which  flowers  have  any  lesf>  than  these  paintings  of  them. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  they  are  gladly  welcomed.  Flowers  in  bloom  in  the 
irinter  are  called  potted  sunshine.  They  are  emblematic  of  both  the  joys  and  sor- 
Towsof  life,  and  religion  has  associated  them  with  the  highest  fipiritual  verities. 
Faded  though  they  sometimes  may  be,  they  still  have  the  power  to  wake  the  chords 
of  memory  and  make  us  children  again.  At  the  sick  bed  and  the  marriage  fea(>t, 
on  the  alter  and- the  cathedral  walls,  they  have  a  meaning,  and  the  hurablcNt  home 
looks  brighter  where  they  bloom.  A  few  years  ago  horticultural  societies  of  Enir- 
iftnd  offered  prizes  to  the  villagers  for  the  best  efforts  in  cottage-gardening,  and  the 
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result  was  that  a  great  change  came  over  the  home-life  of  the  people.  Instead  of 
gardens  filled  with  rank  grass  and  weeds,  there  could  be  seen  flaming  hollyhocks, 
bright,  red  roses  and  beautiful  geraniums,  and  a  spirit  of  friendly  rivalry  and 
emulation  was  created,  leading  to  improvements  in  homes  and  aiding  habits  ol 
cleanliness  and  industry.  Let  any  one  walk  through  the  city  markets  on  a  bright, 
spring  morning  and  watch  how  tenderJy  some  one  will  linger  over  a  tiny  flower 
and  bear  it  away  proudly  to  cheer  the  loneliness  of  a  scantily  furnished  room,  and 
he  will  admit  that  if  such  a  little  thing  can  bring  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  every 
effort  made  to  improve  the  taste  of  the  masses  and  lead  them  to  make  home  pleas- 
ant is  to  be  commended  aa  weakening  the  influence  of  evil  and  difiusing  a  power 
that  will  prove  a  most  potent  factor  for  good. 

The  ntmmum  bonum — the  supreme  good — according  to  Drummond  is  "  Love." 
Its  growth  is  like  that  of  a  plant,  and  we  should  uee  to  it  that  it  does  not  blossom 
too  late.  For,  no  doubt,  there  is  sometimes  enough  sunshine  and  sweet  flowers 
wasted  upon  the  casket  and  the  grave  to  have  thrown  sweetness  and  joy  about  the 
soul  during  a  painful  and  weary  life.  A  kind  word,  a  tender  solicitude,  a  loving 
remembrance,  it  may  be,  a  simple  flower  has  helped  to  cheer  a  lonely  heart  on  its 
way  down  the  ragged  path  of  life.  Then  let  us  not  withhold  one  of  these  simple 
blessings  whenever  it  is  within  our  power  to  grant  it.  An  eager  craving  for  flowers, 
no  matter  how  simple,  is  universal  among  poor,  city  children.  It  is  gratifying  to 
learn  that  many  women,  and  men,  too,  who  live  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston,  r^^nlarly 
bring  in  flowers  to  distribute  among  the  street  children.  It  is  said  many  poor  boys 
and  girls  make  long  journeys  to  the  outskirts  to  get  daisies  and  butter-cups. 

"  When  daifliei  spring  avid  the  m«adow-grait. 
And  the  glad  Ifivk  losrs  singing  to  the  eky, 
We  bless  the  fair,  pure  bloBsomi  as  we  pass, 
And  the  sweet  singer  for  his  minstrelsy." 

If  in  a  city  house  one  throws  a  withered  bouquet  out  of  a  window,  it  is  almost 
sure  to  be  picked  up  by  some  child,  and  its  faded  blossoms  cherished  tenderly. 
We  talk  of  the  sun  and  air  as  free  gifts  of  Qod  to  all  mankind,  and  so  they  are. 
But  when  into  the  lap  of  one  person  falls  the  flowers,  those  creatures  of  sail  and 
air,  still  wet  with  dew ;  while  another,  no  less  gifted  with  the  love  of  beauty,  waits 
with  eager  eyes  to  take  the  flowers  after  they  are  faded,  what  grand  privileges,* 
what  opportunities  afibrded  to  him  so  highly  favored ! 

A  little  blossom  given  by  a  schoolgirl  to  a  crippled  boy  in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don was  the  beginning  of  the  flower  mission.  So  many  were  its  possibilitiee  for 
good  the  fame  of  it  soon  spread  abroad,  and  other  cities  took  up  the  id«fa,  and  car- 
ried on  the  deliKhtful  work  with  enthusiasm.  In  this  country,  Boston  established 
the  first  mission,  and  New  York  City  the  second,  which  is  now  in  a  mosi  flourish- 
ing condition. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  mission  in  the  United  States,  nearly  twelve  thousand 
bouquets  having  been  distributed  from  its  headquarters  in  a  single  day.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  flowers,  there  are  fruits,  jellies,  delicacies  of  all  sorts, jfresh  eggs,  vegeta- 
bles and  milk,  which  are  given  out  through  regularly  appointed  district  visitors. 
Contributions  from  the  surrounding  country,  as  well  aa  from  friends  in  the  city. 
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«nd  all  packages  and  parcels  are  taken  by  the  varioQS  express  companies  and 
deliveired  free  of  charges  at  the  rooms  of  the  mii»ion.  A  look  at  the'Saggestive, 
pathetic,  elevating  and  refining  side  of  the  snbject  is  most  interesting. 

Crime  and  sin  are  for  the  moment  arrested  by  these  beaatifal  children  of  na- 
ture, and  sometimes  even  a  single  flower  seems  to  waken  the  spark  of  humanity  in 
the  hardest  of  hearts. 

Whether  in  the  prisons,  hospitals,  sick-room,  on  the  street,  or  in  the  home, 
there  seems  to  be  one  universal  spirit  of  love  for  flowers.  They  R()eak  a  common 
language  and  appeal  to  all  hearts. 

The  blind  are  most  ardent  lovers  of  flowers,  but  to  them  only  fragrant  blos- 
aoms  should  be  given. 

With  thousands  of  sick,  sad  and  sorrowing  children  and  adults  in  our  land, 
to  whom  a  few  flowers  would  be  a  delight  and  blessing,  it  seems  almost  a  sin  for 
Ds  to  allow  these  beautiful  flowers  to  remain  in  our  gardens  to  wither  and  fade 
unseen  and  oftentimes  uncared  for.  And  let  me  urge  upon  you,  ye  farmers,  who 
have  acres  of  land,  and  yet  some  of  whose  wives  and  daughters  are  hungering  for 
such  pleasures,  to  give  them  the  necessary  garden  plat  ungrudgingly,  even  if  you 
have  to  devote  your  best  potato  patch  to  it.  And  then  see  that  they  have  time  to 
work  in  it,  and  do  you  help  them.  It  will  make  you  all  happier,  and  be  a  benefit 
to  you  physically,  mentally  and  morally.    Just  try  it  once  and  pee. 

The  idea  of  adorning  the  immediate  vicinity  of  railway  stations  is  of  English 
origin,  but  it  is  a  most  pleasing  one  surely. 

It  is  said  the  Pennpylvania  railroad  was  the  first  to  take  up  railway  gardening 
in  a  small  way  some  twelve  years  ago.  The  feature  has  grown  every  year,  extend- 
ing to  all  classes  of  stations,  until  now  a  staff  of  gardeners  are  regularly  employed 
caring  for  the  lawns  and  flower  beds  at  stations  local  and  terminal.  It  is  also  most 
gratifying  to  learn  that  our  States  are  adopting  flowers  for  their  embieois.  Cali- 
fornia has  chosen  the  eschscholtzia  or  golden  poppy  as  its  emblem ;  and  the  poets 
and  artists  have  taken  it  up  until  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  liie  of  the  State. 
While  our  own  State  has  adopted  a  similar  color,  the  golden  rod  is  no  less  beauti- 
ful. There  is  an  affection  about  flowers  which  not  every  heart  can  appreciate,  for 
many  persons  never  spend  a  thought  upon  them ;  while  to  the  reflective  mind  they 
are  capable  of  awakening  beautiful  and  ennobling  thoughts. 

"  Flora,  spirit  of  the  flowers. 
Sweet  as  love  is,  sad  as  death. 

"  We  have  culled  thy  fairest,  buds, 
Pansies,  with  their  hearts  of  gold, 
Roses,  with  the  after-glow, 
Shining  in  each  silken  fold. 

"Flowers  for  the  hands  we  love, 
Lilies  for  the  quiet  breast, 
Hyacinths  with  waxen  bells, 
Hearts-ease,  whispering  of  rest." 
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FLOWERS  AND  SHRUBS. 


BY  J,  N.  LATTA,  HAW  PATCH. 


As  we  hearken  to  the  command,  *'Let  there  be  light,"  it  seems  to  ds  that  itmaj 
have  other  meanings  than  the  creation  of  and  command  that  the  sun  perform  ita 
great  duties. 

Lights  and  shadows  are  interspersed  along  life's  pathwajy  varying  in  their 
intensities,  as  we  may  aecastom  our  mind's  eyes  in  their  contemplation.  So  we 
find  in  this  subject ;  those  who  love  the  beantifal,  view  it  as  one  of  light  and  in- 
spiration, deriving  both  pleasure  and  profit  in  its  contemplation.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  only  live  to  accumulate  the  sordid  dollar,  see  only  waste,  waste 
and  turn  away  with  disgust  and  derision  at  the  mere  mention  of  a  flower  or  shrub. 

Could  it  be  proved  to  them  by  a  mathematical  theorem  that  the  love  and  cul- 
tivation of  flowers  would  cause  an  increase  in  material  wealth ;  then  we  might  ex- 
pect to  see  even  the  house  tops  covered  with  them.  Gould  such  a  proposition  be 
proven?  Most  assuredly.  Comprehensively  answered  by  saying,  teaching  the 
ways  of  our  Creator,  getting  wisdom  and  understanding,  thereby  increasing  our 
capacity  to  assimulate.  But  that  is  not  the  object  of  this  talk,  for  we  degenerate 
into  mere  money  making  machines  fast  enough  without  including  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  as  one  of  the  greatest  means  of  attaining  that  end,  no  matter  how  desir- 
able it  may  be.  It  has  been  said  "  that  all  nature  was  a  flower  garden,"  needing 
but  the  climbing  of  a  fence,  so  to  speak,  that  we  may  see  it 

"  He  who  ruleth  "  must  have  been  a  gardener;  remember  Eden,  think  of  the  in- 
numerable varieties  of  form  of  mountain,  hill  and  valley ;  think  of  the  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers;  of  the  grasses  and  even  some  that  are  called  weeds;  think  of  the 
numberless  five  hundred  different  faces  in  your  county,  your  State,  and  then  of  the 
62,000,000  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  in  this  greatest  of  all  nations;  none  like 
those  that  have  gone  before,  or  the  present  and,  probably,  not  like  those  of  the 
future — so  with  flowers. 

Let  us  climb  this  fence  and  see  nature  in  all  her  perfect  harmony,  remember- 
ing that  the  nearer  we  are  able  to  imitate  the  environments  of  light  and  shadow, 
together  with  moisture  and  soil,  the  more  likely  are  we  to  equal  or  excel  her. 

Spring  time,  early  in  April ;  place,  forest — There  in  full  sunlight  the  grass  is 
peeping  through  the  old  leaves ;  here  in  the  shadow  lies  a  moss  and  lichen  covered 
log,  a  veritable  garden  of  itself.  Protected  by  a  thick  covering  of  forest  leaves^ 
we  find  our  first  and  finest  spring  beauties,  hypaticas  and  cress.  A  month  later 
we  shall  find  our  choicest  trillinms,  sweet  williams,  dicentras  And  ferns  in  this 
same  spot.  Just  over  there,  in  that  low  damp  place,  early  in  June,  we  shall  find 
our  cypripediums;  those  short  fellows  are  the  earliest,  called  the  stem  less— delicate 
things  to  transplant.  Those  ytrllow  chape  may  be  difierent  to  the  botanist,  but  to 
you  and  I  they  are  much  alike.    That  beautiful  white  all  know  to  be  candidum. 
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Are  they  not  exquisite  in  their  odditiee.  In  this  same  plftoe,  only  deeper  in  the 
iamerack  swamp,  we  shall  find  the  most  perfect  of  all  flowers,  called  the  **  painted 
lady  slipper." 

Nothing  can  excel  it  When  at  its  best— there  great  clamps  of  a  hundred 
stocks— here  only  one — there,  jast  in  front  of  a  great  mass  of  fern,  carpeted  with 
moss  and  intertwined  with  that  most  lovely  of  ground  vines, ''  Partridge  Berry'* — 
nothing  could  be  more  exquisite  in  all  the  realms  of  flowers.  Not  hard  to  trans- 
plant, if  you  transplant  the  place ;  indeed,  everything  can  be  transplanted  i/  yotu 
also  transplant  the  environmenta  ob  well  as  the  plant ;  and  if  you  mast  forget  all  else  that 
I  may  say,  remember  this,  and  I  shall  f^l  that  my  time  has  been  well  spent  ia 
coming  to  you. 

I  should  like  to  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  many  of  the  choicest  floral 
treasures  are  found  growing  wild — possibly  not  here — for  I  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  just  what  you  may  have  growing  here,  but  surely  hypaticas^ 
trillioms,  cypripediums  and  ferns  in  variety  are  to  be  found  here.  If  so,  plant  a 
bed  just  where  the  overflow  from  the  pump  makes  a  nasty,  dangerous  smelling 
place.  Dig  deep',  put  a  load  of  muck  on  top,  remembering  to  imitate  the  peculiar 
"  hole-eovered-with-roots  "  where  you  want  your  lady  slippers  to  grow ;  keep  moist  and 
free  from  weeds,  and  if  partly  shady  and  properly  combined  you  will  have  one  of 
the  most  desirable  flower  beds  that  it  is  possible  to  grow,  all  for  a  little  work. 
Surely  the  hired  man  will  prepare  it  at  odd  times,  by  the  judicious  use  of  kindly 
spoken  words. 

By  the  way,  I  believe  that  our  work  people  appreciate  kind  words  more  than 
our  friends  and  neighbors. 

The  time  is  now  past  for  the  planting  of  bulbs  for  spring  blooming.  I  am 
lorry  to  say  it,  for  nothing  gives  greater  pleasure  than  a  bed  of  snow  drops,  scillas, 
crocuses,  tulips,  hyacinths  and,  last  but  not  least,  narcissus  in  variety.  If  you  havr 
had  no  experience  with  them,  buy  a  collection  from  a  good  house  and  you  will  be 
delighted.  Be  sure  and  plant  them  next  October ;  not  later  than  October,  In  this 
connection  I  would  say,  buy  no  lilies  except  Gandidum,  unless  you  are  anxious  to 
have  an  experience,  and,  really,  that  is  a  desirable  thing  to  have  if  you  can  aflbrd  it. 

Trusting  I  may  not  weary  you,  I  will  give  you  a  bit  of  my  experience  with 
that  most  wonderful  of  all  lilies,  Auratum,  or,  as  the  catalogues  have  it,  the  "Qold 
Banded  Lily,"  the  *<  Japan  Lily,''  or  "Qaeen  of  Lilies,"  all  good  titles,  but  the 
most  appropriate  title  is  the  *^  Qold  Banded  Lily," — that  ip,  you  will  need  to  have 
your  pockets  lined  with  gold,  have  a  golden  temper,  together  with  golden  wisdom, 
before  you  will  ever  be  successful  with  it  Five  years  ago  I  bought  one.  It  bloomed 
beautifully  the  following  June.  Ah !  I  had  the  coveted  location— the  mystical 
place— where  one  might  grow  Auratums  with  an  assurance  of  success.  Now,  I 
puffed  myself  up  with  the  thought  of  how  beautiful  I  would  decorate  the  church 
the  following  June;  how  I  would  astonish  the  natives ;  how  I  would  have  all  the 
flower- lovers  in  all  the  surrounding  country  green  with  envy. 

So  the  coming  fall  I  purchased  two  dozen  bulbs,  and,  not  satisfied  with  that,  I 
purchased  one  dosen  Krameria,  a  full  cousin  of  Auratum.  Well,  winter  came,  and 
I  covered  them  over  with  a  foot  of  leaves,  and  on  every  warm  spell  I  looked  for 
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f round  mice  and  moles;  partly  uncovered  io  the  spring;  watched  them  come 
through  the  ground  in  Maj,  some  strong,  some  weak,  tome  not  at  all.  Everj 
woodborer  in  the  neighborhood  must  have  known  that  mj  choice  lilies  were  op, 
at  least  thej  took  possession  of  all  but  two,  and  they  blighted,  that  if,  mildewed. 

So,  I  did  not  decorate  many  churches,  neither  did  I  invite  many  florists  to  see 
them.  My  arrogance  had  disappeared,  humility  was  enthroned.  I  was  wiser,  if 
not  richer.  As  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  waited  for  the  next  spring,  hoping 
against  reason  that  they  might  come  stronger  the  following  June.  Some  did  come 
up;  two  tried  hard  to  bloom,  but  mildewed.  I  dug  them  up,  that  is,  all  I  could 
find,  and  found  they  numbered  four.  One  year  more  of  failure.  Result  for  the 
year  1893,  one  bulb  left,  and  a  large  quantity  of  experience  gained.  Bulb  for  sale, 
experience  bottled  up  for  the  use  of  my  friends. 

Where  were  we?  That  experience  meeting  has  rather  blighted  the  subject. 
Oh,  ybs  I  SnowdrofSB  are  the  first  to  bloom — usually  in  March.  The  next  in  order 
are  crocuses,  ecillas,  hyacinths  and  daffodils,  violets,  tritellas,  trilliums,  diacen- 
tras,  lady  slippers,  in  procession.  You  can  have  pansies  with  the  snowdrops  if 
yon  will  sow  the  seed  in  August  of  the  previous  year.  Some  of  these  named  plants 
will  give  you  bloom  through  March,  April  and  May,  bringing  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing up  to  the  early  peonies,  Japan  quince  and  spireas.  It  could  be  said  that  there 
are  spireas  and  spireas,  being  a  very  large  family  with  characteristics  so  different, 
one  not  being  acquainted  with  them  would  never  believe  that  they  were  all  of  the 
same  family.  Let  it  be  understood  that  there  are  shrubs,  hard  wood  plants  that 
gtbw  larger  from  year  to  year,  and  there  are  herbacf'ons  plants— those  who  have 
not  hard  wood  tops — in  other  words,  those  whof>e  roots  live  from  year  to  year,  while 
the  tops  die  tothe  ground.  The^e  are  called  herbaceous  perennials,  the  others  are 
called  shrubs.  Of  all  this  family  there  are  two  of  the  shrubs  that  will  please 
every  one,  the  very  best  being  called  ''Van  Houtte"  spireas,  and  it  might  well  be 
called  the  most  ut>eful  of  all  shrubs.  The  second  best  spireas  is  '*  Thumbergie." 
Some  of  the  others  are  good,  but  many  are  not  desirable.  Of  the  herbaceous  spi- 
reas all  are  fine.  One  "Filipendnla — Pleo-fi  alba,"  that  is,  *' fern-leaved-double- 
flowering  white  " — is  not  to  be  dispenned  with.  Please  remember  this  plant  when 
you  are  in  want  of  something  extremely  nice.  It  is  propagated  by  division  of  the 
roots,  never  by  seed.  It  has  more  good  qualities  than  any  other  hardy  perennial ; 
sure  to  live ;  eure  to  bloom ;  remains  long  in  bloom  ;  bloom  useable  for  all  purposes. 
It  has  but  one  fault — it  has  no  fragrance.  After  the  blooming  of  the  spireas  comes 
all  the  summer  flowers,  the  best  of  the  shrubs  being  varieties  of  the  philadelphus 
(mock  orange),  and  varieties  of  the  syringa  (lilacs),  and  the  best  of  the  herbaceous 
kinds  are,  sweet  williams,  digitalis,  delphiniums,  columbines  and  carnations.  All 
these  you  should  raise  from  seed.  Sow  seed  in  cold  frames  the  first  of  March, 
keep  clean  from  weeds,  keep  growing,  and  transplant  into  the  place  you  wish  them 
to  bloom  about  ihe  firpt  of  June,  and  in  a  year  you  will  be  delighied,  particularly 
with  the  carnations.  They  are  the  perfection  of  all  flowers,  appealing  to  the  senses 
as  well  as  the  eyes.  Buy  nothing  but  the  bent  sfedn,  and  as  they  seed  but  little  you 
will  find  them  to  be  high.  Please  to  remember  that  the  old  plants,  that  is,  tho«e  that 
have  bloomed  are  not  hardy;  but  young  plant',  those  that  have  never  bloomed, 
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are  perfectly  hardj.  I  sow  three  papers  every  spriog,  and  I  asnallj  get  plants 
enough  to  make  a  bed  four  feet  by  twenty.  Plant  in  rows  six  inches  by  ten.  If 
well  grown,  the  bed  will  be  a  solid  mass  of  green  by  November.  A  little  wheat 
straw  thrown  over  them  in  early  winter  is  all  the  protection  they  need.'  Do  not 
put  on  so  much  straw  that  you  can  not  see  glimpses  of'  the  plants  underneath  or 
through  the  straws. 

All  plants  with  evergreen  leaves  muat  be  covered  very  lightly.  All  bulbs 
need  heavg  cover  M  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  the  grass  out  of  the  beds. 
Put  the  cover  on  in  August  and  remove  the  most  of  it  in  February  from  snowdrops, 
scillas,  crocuses  and  other  early  blooming  kinds.  As  I  have  no  wish  to  include 
anythin|^  in  this  list  but  the  very  choicest,  but  two  more  varieties  will  be  mentioned. 
Plant  lots  of  gladiolas;  buy  none  with  purple  shades,  as  they  do  not  conbine  well 
with  other  colors.  They  are  easily  grown  and  easily  kept  during  winter.  Plant 
close  together  in  rows  about  four  inches  deep ;  let  the  rows  be  as  close  together  as 
you  can  keep  clean ;  they  do  not  fall  down  so  badly  when  planted  deep  and  close. 

Last  and  best  of  all  are  hardy  roses.  Do  not  buy  a  long  list  if  you  want 
roses;  do  not  scatter  them  all  over  the  yard  ;  plant  in  beds  about  two  feet  apart; 
do  not  forget  to  syringe  them  with  a  solution  of  hellebore — heaping  tablespoonful 
to  an  ordinary  pail  full  of  water — just  as  they  are  coming  out  in  leaf;  repeat  the 
application  in  about  a  week  and  you  will  rarely  have  any  more  trouble.  Don't 
expect  one  rose  bush  to  supply  you  with  all  the  roses  you  may  want;  do  not  ex- 
pect them  to  bloom  much  the  first  year ;  do  not  be  afraid  of  manure  hurting  them 
— apply  as  a  mulch.  Cow  droppings  are  what  they  want  to  make  them  grow,  and 
they  will  not  bloom  without  they  grow.  Do  not  be  afraid  of  cutting  them  back 
in  the  spring ;  it  would  be  a  strong  bush  that  I  would  leave  three  feet  high  ;  many 
are  not  left  more  than  six  inches  high  because  they  bloom  best  upon  new  ehoots— 
some  because  they  freeae  nearly  to  the  ground. 

Madam  Gabriel  Swizet  is  the  best  of  all  roses ;  in  color,  light  pink ;  if  yon 
will  plant  a  dozen  you  may  cut  roses  from  June  until  frost.  Plant  a  dozen  Jules 
Margottin,  carmine  in  color ;  it  is  the  best  of  its  color  and  a  fit  companion  for 
Madam  Gabriel.  Of  red  roses,  Madam  Anna  Wood  is  much  the  best;  plant  a 
dozen  of  her  ladyship,  making  three  dozen  in  all ;  just  about  enough  for  a  good  bed.. 

White  perpetual  roses  are  not  as  hardy  or  as  prolific  bloomers  or  as  good 
growers  as  the  three,  named  abeve,  but  Merville  de  Lyons  is  much  the  best  of  them 
and  if  you  want  white  roses,  plant  it. 

If  you  want  the  largest  perpetual  rose,  one  that  is  in  bloom  almost  all  the 
time,  plant  Madam  Boll.  If  you  want  the  most  beautiful  of  all  moss  roses,  plant 
Gracelis,  but  remember  it  will  only  bloom  in  June  of  each  year ;  perpetual  moss 
roses  are  not  good.  Have  roses  in  your  heart  and  you  will  have.no  trouble  about 
having  them  in  your  garden. 
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BEAUTIFYING  THE  FARM. 


BT  HENRY   LEAKING,  JR.,  ROMKEY. 


Beauty  is  that  which,  by  pleasing  the  eye,  thrills  the  appreciative  soul.  He  is 
dull,  indeed,  who  has  not  at  times  been  filled  with  delight  by  a  beautiful  landscape, 
a  handuome  house,  grand  trees,  fields  of  grain,  fine  stock,  and  numerous  other  things 
that  may  surround  a  country  home.  If  the  farmer  keeps  the  idea  of  beautifying 
his  farm  always  in  view,  he  finds  great  pleasure  in  the  work  necessary  to  accom- 
plish his  end.  A  stump  taken  out  here,  brush  burned  there,  fields  cleared  of  this- 
tles, mullen  and  dock,  a  grove  thinned  or  trimmed,  all  these  carefully  and  judici- 
ously doce,  will  soon  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness  of  a  farm,  and  each  step 
forward  enlarges  the  view  and  increases  the  desire  for  greater  results.  The  farm 
buildings  kept  in  good  repair  and  well  painted,  the  orchard,  garden,  berry  patch, 
all  thrifty  and  free  of  weeds  and  the  yard  with  a  bed  of  fine  flowers,  some  orna- 
mental shrubbery,  and  with  some  nice  vines  trailing  on  the  porches  go  far  in  giv- 
ing beauty  to  the  place ;  improved  stock  in  fine  condition,  at  work,  or  in  the  pasture, 
is  also  very  pleamng  to  the  eye. 

Beautifying  the  farm  should  be  considered  a  patriotic  duty.  He  who  loves  his 
home  loves  his  country,  and  if  he  makes  a  beautiful  farm  in  his  country  he  helps 
others  to  love  it  also. 

Beauty  has  also  a  money  value.  A  farm  in  fine  condition,  everything  in  shape 
to  please  a  refined  taste,  will  bring  much  more  money  than  one  equally  as  fertile 
but  that  has  been  kept  in  a  slipshod  and  slovenly  manner.  He  who  studies  the 
science  of  beauty  in  nature,  or  art,  will  have  his  mind  enlarged  thereby,  will  be  a 
better  companion  for  those  about  him,  and  will  live  closer  to  his  God.  There  is 
plelMure,  there  in  profit,  there  is  patriotism,  is  beautifying  the  farm.  Happy  is  the 
man  who  delights  in  beautifying  his  farm. 

VIII.    EDUCATION  AND  THE  HOME. 


THE  BENEFITS  OF  FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 


BY  PROF.  W.  A.  BELL,  INDIANAPOLIS. 


"  Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other,"  is  an  old 
and  true  saying. 

Farmers  as  a  rule  are  not  fools,  and  not  being  fools  they  may  learn  from  one 
another's  experience. 
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This  generation  is  wiser  than  any  generation  that  preceded  it,  because  the  pres- 
•«nt  hss  profited  bj  the  experiences  of  the  past.  If  each  person  had  te  go  back  to 
the  beginning  and  learn  everything  through  his  own  experience  there  wonld  be  no 
progress.  It  is  becanse  we  have  inherited  the  wisdom  of  the  past  and  begun  on  a 
fiigher  plane  that  we  can  find  time  for  still  further  improvements. 

What  others  have  learned  by  years  of  painful  and  costly  experience  we  can 
learn  in  a  few  hours,  or  it  may  be,  in  a  few  minutes,  if  we  will  but  read  or  listen. 

As  civilization  advances  and  the  population  becomes  more  dense,  competition 
increases 

With  a  clear  field  anybody  can  make  a  living,  but  with  sharp  competition  in 
-every  department  of  labor,  knowledge  and  skill  are  absolutely  necessary  to  success. 

The  time  is  coming  and  now  ip,  in  most  kinds  of  work,  when  a  man  must  know 
his  business  thoroughly  in  order  to  maintain  himself. 

Brain- work  always  commands  better  pay  than  mere  hand- work,  and  the  man 
^ho  ures  his  brains  to  direct  his  hands  will  achieve  success,  while  the  stupid  plod- 
der makes  a  complete  failure. 

*'  Knowledge  is  power  "  says  an  old  proverb,  and  it  is  always  true  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  he  who  knows  most  exercises  the  most  influence  and  succeeds 
best  in  his  undertakings. 

Lyman  Beecher  said  of  this  country  at  large,  "  We  must  educate,  we  must  ed- 
Qcate,  or  we  must  perish." 

This  strong  statement  need  be  modified  but  little  to  apply  to  the  farmer  of  to- 
day. The  farmer  must  educate,  or  he  must  go  to  the  wall.  The  methods  of  the 
{Mist  will  not  answer  for  the  future.  The  man  who  does  not  keep  step  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  must  bring  up  at  the  tail-end  of  the  procession,  if  he  does  not 
drop  out  of  sight. 

Of  course  reading  is  the  chief  means  of  getting  information  in  these  days  of 
good  papers  and  good  books,  but  I  am  to  speak  of  another  way. 

An  excellent  method  of  gaining  practical  and  definite  information  along  any 
■given  line  of  thought  and  work  is  for  those  who  are  interested  and  have  had  ex- 
perience to  come  together  for  mutual  conference.  In  this  way  the  best  thought  and 
most  valuable  experiences  of  each  become  the  common  property  of  all.  In  such  a 
meeting  a  person  who  has  read  and  studied  and  experimented  along  a  certain  line, 
lor  years,  can  give  results  and  suggestions  that  will  be  worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
-others  interested  in  the  same  thing. 

Another  person  has  had  experience  in  other  departments  of  farm  work  and 
gives  his  conclusions.  Another  has  had  experience  along  the  same  lines,  it  may 
be,  with  different  results,  and  the  fact  is  re-established  that  "circumstances  alter 
•cases,''  that  the  »ame  method  will  not  succeed  equally  well  nnder  all  conditions; 
-that  each  man  must  mix  brains  with  his  work  and  adapt  rather  than  adopt  methods. 

In  this  way  each  contributes  his  little  and  takes  away  the  sum  of  all  the  con- 
tributions. 

The  man  who  can  attend  such  a  meeting  and  not  be  greatly  profited  knows  too 
«auch ;  he  is  ready  to  be  translated. 

If  it  pays  preachers  and  doctors  and  teachers  to  come  together  for  consultation 
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and  mutual  improyement,  whj  will  it  Dot  paj  farmers?  Have  thej  no  problem* 
to  solve?  Have  they  no  difficulties  to  overcome?  Is  not  the  range  of  their  work 
involving  new  problems  for  solution  ?  Are  there  not  questions  of  science  along  th» 
lines  of  chemistrji  adaptations  of  soils,  propagation  of  varieties  of  fruits  and  grains, 
and  of  heredity  in  stock  that  need  to  be  answered?  Does  not  every  year's  experi- 
ence suggest  some  new  problems  for  solution  that  our  fathers  never  dreamed  of? 

In  the  face  of  these  facts  is  it  possible  for  a  company  of  intelligent  farmers  to 
come  t(  gether  and  spend  a  day  or  two  discussing  these  problems,  ai>king  and  answer- 
ing questions  and  exchanging  experiences,  and  they  not  be  greatly  profited? 

It  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  the  people  who  could  derive  greatest  benefit 
from  these  institutes  never  attend  them. 

Those  who  are  still  breeding  scrubs  when  thoroughbreds  of  double  the  value 
can  be  had  at  almost  scrub  prices,  never  attend  farmers'  institutes. 

The  man  who  provides  no  shelter  for  his  stock  in  the  storms  of  winter  and  thua 
defrauds  himself  and  proves  himself  a  brute  at  the  same  time,  can't  find  time  to 
attend  these  meetings. 

The  calamity  howler  whose  farming  implements  are  to-day  exposed  to  the 
weather  and  who  uniformly  raises  poor  crops  while  bis  neighbors  raise  good  ones, 
can  not  take  time  to  attend  a  meeting  and  listen  to  "  a  lot  of  impractical  theorists.'^ 

The  fact  is  that  a  large  number  of  farmers  are  still  going  on  in  "  the  good  old 
way,"  trodden  by  their  fathers  before  them,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  advantages 
growing  out  of  such  a  meeting  as  this,  and  insiBting  that  farming  does  not  pay. 
The  trouble  is  that  "they  are  not  sensible  of  their  misery." 

Let  it  be  said,  once  for  all,  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  he  who  does  not 
study  his  work  and  keep  abreast  the  best  thought  and  best  methods  must  go  to  the 
rear  in  competition  with  the  man  who  does  take  advantage  of  the  best  methods 
and  best  appliances.  In  the  future,  as  never  in  the  past,  the  man  who  would  suc- 
ceed must  think  out  his  work  and  then  work  out  his  think.  He  must  strive  to 
stand  in  the  front  rank  of  whatever  line  of  work  he  undertakes. 

All  kinds  of  work  are  now  overcrowded  with  the  *'  average"  workman — those 
who  do  just  *' pretty  well,  I  thank  you,"  kind  of  work. 

Daniel.  Webster  told  the  young  man  who  was  afraid  that  the  profession  of 
law  was  overcrowded,  that  there  was  "plenty  of  room  upstairs." 

It  is  still  true  of  the  law,  and  of  every  other  department  of  work,  that  there 
is  "plenty  of  room  upstairs." 

There  is  demand  to-day  in  every  field  of  labor  for  him  who  does  flrBt-claaa 
work  and  produces  superior  products. 

A  man  recently  visited  a  hammer  factory,  and  said  to  the  foreman:  "I  pre- 
sume, as  a  result  of  your  long  experience,  you  make  a  pretty  good  hammer." 

The  foreman  answered:  "A  pretty  good  hammer!  A  pretty  good  hammer t 
No,  sir;  I  make  the  best  hammer  in  the  market  I  would  be  ashamed  to  make  a 
*  pretty  good '  hammer." 

He  considered  it  an  insult  to  be  accused  of  making  a  "pretty  good"  hanuner. 
He  was  satisfied  with  nothing  but  the  best. 

Such  a  spirit  will  win  success  for  any  man  in  any  line  of  work.. 
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The  farmer  who  works  in  this  spirit  is  going  to  the  front,  and  will  never  be 
heard  complaining  that  "farming  doesn't  pay." 

These  Institutes  are  the  farmers'  best  friends.  They  give  information,  inspira- 
tion and  determination. 

Let  me  close  by  giving  this  motto  for  Indiana  farmers:  ''The  good  is  never 
admissible  when  the  beet  is  attainable." 


THE  FARMERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 


BT  LAUELA  D.  WOKLKY,  ELLETT8VILLE,  VICE-PRESIDENT  INDIANA  FARMEB8'  BEAD- 
ING CIRCLE. 


This  wonderful  nineteenth  centary,  in  which  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  livCi  has 
been  in  every  respect  the  era  of  the  greatest  advance  in  every  department  of  science 
or  life  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  It  has  been  the  steady  advance  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  with  its  proud  boast  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  its  dominion.  South 
America  has  emerged  from  barbarism  to  civilisation.  A  few  weak  States  have 
grown  into  the  grandest  and  most  powerful  Republic  the  world  has  ever  known — 
a  Republic  that  has  done  more  toward  making  this  nineteenth  century  what  it  is 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world.  In  every  department  of  pcience,  literature 
and  art  we  have  been  leaders. 

From  Mrs.  Green's  cotton  gin,  patented  and  perfected  by  Eli  Whitney,  to  the 
great  cotton  factories  of  the  South;  from  Fulton's  steamboat  to  the  great  Atlantic 
steamers;  from  Franklin's  key  and  kite  to  Edison's  wonderful  inventions;  from 
Morse's  telegraph  to  the  Atlantic  cable,  America  has  led.  Our  common  school 
systems,  our  agricaltural  and  mechanical  colleges,  our  schools  of  art  and  design, 
our  experimental  stations,  are  all  the  best  the  world  can  show.  As  a  class,  how- 
ever, our  farmers  have  not  progressed  as  rapidly  as  those  in  other  branches  of  life. 
I  grsnt  that  the  majority  of  successful  men  and  women  of  the  day  are  originally 
from  the  farm,  but  they  have  not  become  eminent  on  the  farm,  but,  as  a  general 
rale,  after  they  left  their  rural  homes.  On  these  farms  they  obtained  the  robust 
health,  that  freedom  from  excitement,  crowds  and  impure  air  will  give,  but  they 
left  these  homes  to  acquire  that  privilege  and  culture  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
make  their  success  in  life.  Many  of  them  have  died  in  the  prime  of  their  useful 
]iv<»8,  worn  out  with  overwork  performed  under  bad  conditions.  Statistics  show 
that  farmers  are  the  longest  lived  of  any  class  of  people.  With  the  proper  means 
of  culture,  with  society  and  books  added  to  the  charms  generous  nature  so  laviiihly 
gives  our  farm  homes,  rural  life  would  not  only  be  the  longest,  most  successful, 
but  the  happiest.  With  more  time  for  reading  and  reflection  than  any  other  class, 
yet  we  accomplish  less  in  that  line.  It  is,  I  think,  largely  owing  to  the  isolation 
of  o«r  lives  on  the  farm.    As  a  remedy  for  this  .comes  the  Farmers'  Reading  Circle. 
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OrgaDization  is  the  order  of  the  day.  ClabS|  societiee  and  brotherhoods  abound 
everywhere!  and  nowhere  are  they  more  needed  and  more  prodective  of  good  thai^ 
on  these  farms. 

The  Indiana  Farmers*  Reading  Circle  is  comparatively  a  new  organization ;  it 
was  founded  -in  1890,  largely  through  the  encouragement  and  assistance  of  the- 
Indiana  farmers  supplementing  the  efforts  of  the  Farmers'  Institutes,  under  the 
auspices  of  Professor  Latta. 

The  President  and  Executive  Committee  have  remained  the  same,  consisting  of 
Mr.  H.  S.  Bartholomew,  of  Middlebury,  as  President;  Mrs.  Meredith,  Professor  Latta, 
Senator  Mount  and  the  Vice-President,  as  Executive  Committee.  Prof.  R.  W. 
Elson,  of  Laporte,  has  been  elected  Corresponding  Secretary  for  1893.  The  first 
year  we  accumulated  a  number  of  books,  embracing  many  fields.  For  1893-94  we 
decided  that  it  would  be  better  to  work  in  two  general  lines — agriculture  and  gen> 
eral  literature. 

For  1898  we  selected  Fiske's  Civil  Government  and  the  Wisconsin  Institute 
Bulletin. 

The  following  circular  was  issued  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Beading 
Circle  lor  1893: 

STATXMINT. 

It  is  believe4l  that  the  organization  of  local  reading  circles  in  neighborhooda 
of  small  area  for  the  purpose  of  systematic  reading  and  discussion  will  prove  of 
much  value  to  both  the  old  and  the  young  on  the  farm.  Not  only  do  these  local 
circles  promise  intellectual  profit,  but  they  provide  a  means  of  social  culture  so 
essential  to  warmth  of  neighborly  feeling,  but  which  the  conditions  of  farm  life  do 
not  abundantly  supply.  The  Farmers'  Beading  Circle  provides  this  systematic 
course  of  reading.  Its  purpose  is  (1)  to  stimulate  systematic  reading  and  (2)  to 
secure  to  members  reduced  rates  on  the  books  adopted  for  use.  It  anticipates  thai 
neighbors  may  meet  fortnightly  or  monthly,  as  may  seem  best,  and  read  and  dis- 
cuss the  part  of  the  work  assigned  for  that  meeting. 

The  book  adopted  for  thu  year  is  unusually  attractive.  It  is  **  Fiske's  Civil 
Government  in  the  United  States."  It  is  a  popular  and  readable  book.  John 
Fiske  is  one  of  the  foremost  American  writers  and  he  discusses  questions  of  govern- 
ment in  an  interesting  and  instructive  fashion.  As  Mr.  Fiske  truly  says,  "  Every 
one  ought  to  find  time  to  learn  the  principal  features  of  the  government  under 
which  we  live.  Some  such  knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  citi- 
zenship. Political  questions,  great  and  small,  are  constantly  arising,  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  newspapers  and  voted  on  at  the  polls,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  or 
woman,  young  or  old,  to  try  to  understand  them."  No  better  book  is  published  to 
aid  in  making  clear  these  questions  of  government  than  Mr.  Fiske's. 

From  September  to  April  farmers  have  much  time  to  read — in  fact,  more  than 
almost  any  other  class  of  citizens — and  to  these  the  Farmers'  Beading  Circle 
directly  appeals.  Begin  at  once.  Organize  your  neighborhood  into  a  local  reading 
circle,  and  you  start  a  movement  that  will  elevate  and  improve  it.  The  long 
winter  evenings  are  passing  rapidly.    Do  not  delay.    Call  a  meeting  of  your 
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neighbors,  organize  jonr  local  circle  and  write  to  W.  H.  Elaon,  Laportp,  Ind.,  for 
the  books.  Should  organization  fail,  do  not  hesitate  to  order  joar  own  book  and 
begin  the  course  of  reading  at  once.  Books  will  be  sent  by  mail  or  express,, 
charges  prepaid,  at  the  low  price  of  seventy-five  cents. 

It  is  hoped  the  women,  both  old  and  joun^,  to  whom  these  circles  will  afford 
mnch  pleasure,  will  be  active  in  their  organization;  in  fact,  in  manj  localities  thej 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  flourishing  circles  which  are  to  be  found. 

In  this  voluntary  reading  movement  Indiana  has  the  opportunity  to  lead  all 
the  Western  Slates,  and  we  believe  Indiana  farmers  will  not  be  slow  to  organize 
local  reading  circles,  which  promise  so  much  in  the  spread  of  intelligence  and 
which  afford  social  advantages  calculated  to  add  to  the  happiness  of  the  home  and 
the  pleasures  of  farm  life. 

Address  all  communications  to 

W.  H.  Elson,  Cw,  Secretary, 

H.  S.  E.  Babtholombw,  Laporte,  Ind. 

PrenderU, 


There  is  no  one  of  the  numerous  literary  movements  of  the  present  time  that 

promises  more  fruitful  results  than  the  Farmers'  Reading  Circle.    The  Beading 

Circle  cultivates  the  taste  for  literature,  supplies  the  best  material,  introduces  its 

members  to  the  great  minds  of  the  past  and  present,  and  brings  them  into  aesocia- 

tion  with  each  other  through  mutual  work.    It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  it  was 

not  instituted  long  ago,  but  one  also  of  congratulation  that  it  has  not  longer  been* 

deferred. 

Ida  a.  Habpeb, 

Aasoeiate  Editor  Indianapolis  Newa, 

The  work  of  the  Farmers'  Reading  Circle  will  add  a  new  zest  to  the  enjoyment 

of  country  life,  occupy  most  pleasantly  the  long  winter  evenings,  store  the  mind 

with  useful  knowledge  and  qualify  all  who  pursue  it  for  the  more  intelligent  and 

successful  pursuit  of  sgriculture. 

W.  C.  Latta, 

Superintendent  Famners^  Institute, 


The  following  prizes  are  offered  by  Mrs.  Laura  D.  Worley,  EUettsville,  Ind.: 

1.  To  the  local  circle  that  shall  present  the  best  paper  in  discussion  of  ''The 
Relative  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  System  of  Township  Government 
by  Tovm  Meeting,  as  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  Trustee  System,  as  in  Indiana,'' 
$5  in  books,  to  be  selected  by  the  circle.  Each  circle  to  be  entitled  to  present  but 
one  paper. 

2.  To  the  member  of  the  Farmers'  Reading  Circle  who  shall  present  the  best 
paper  on  ''  The  Compromises  of  the  Conbtitution,"  $3  in  books,  to  be  selected  by  the- 
writer. 
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3.  To  the  member  of  the  Farmers'  Reading  Circle  who  shall  present  the  beet 
paper  setting  forth  (1)  the  advantages  of  the  reading  circle ;  (2)  the  best  suggest- 
ive plan  for  carrying  on  local  circles,  $2  in  books,  to  be  selected  by  the  writer. 

Papers  limited  to  six  hundred  words,  and  to  be  sent  to  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  by  May  1.  Awards  to  be  made  by  a  committee  of  three,  chosen  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Farmers'  Beading  Circle,  and  to  be  announced  in  the 
Indiana  Farmer  by  May  10. 


WHY  EDUCATE  THE  BOY  WHO  EXPECTS  TO  FABM. 


BT  8.  T.  YIRDBN,>GnEBN8ET. 


In  the  glare  and  glitter  of  other  professions,  and  the  fever  for  rapid  money 
making,  farming  has  apparently  lost  Pome  of  its  old-time  respectability.  The 
stream  of  young  people  flows  from  the  country  to  the  city,  and  the  boy  who  braves 
the  current  and  intends  to  be  a  farmer  is  a  rare  boy.  It  is  strange  that  that  old 
falsehood,  "  that  a  farmer  does  not  need  an  education,"  has  lived  so  long  and 
caused  so  mueh  damage.  It  has  come  like  a  killing  blight  into  the  life  of  many 
a  bright,  ambitious  boy,  and  given  him  the  impression  that  farming  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  other  professions,  and  that  he  can  only  become  a  ''clodhopper."  Don't 
let  his  spirit  be  broken  by  such  nonsense.  From  childhood  let  the  foundation  for 
success  be  laid  by  instilling  in  his  mind  a  high,  noble,  dignified  idea  lof  the  farm- 
ing profession.  No  man  is  as  intimately  in  contact  with  nature  in  her  kindly, 
gentle,  provident  moodn.  No  man  is  nearer  the  source  of  power  and  progress  than 
he  who  feeds  and  clothes  the  world.  America  is  queen  among  nations  because  of 
the  prosperity  and  intelligence  of  her  farmers.  Though  the  most  ancient  of  in- 
duRtrics,  there  is  none  more  in  need  of  the  enrichment  and  development  of  science 
and  invention.  There  is  room  for  intellectual  activity,  and  an  immense  field  fof 
moral,  educational  and  social  work.  The  true  education  will  strengthen  all  these 
ideas.  It  should  be  an  agricultaral  education.  Ministers  do  not  go  to  a  medical 
college,  and  farmers  will  not  study  to  best  advantage  at  a  literary  or  classical 
school.'  From  a  grateful  heart,  and  with  the  Golden  Bule  in  view,  I  would  rec- 
ommend Purdue  University  to  all  boys  in  Indiana  who  expect  to  farm.  In  addi- 
tion to  unsurpassed  advantages  for  study  right  in  the  line  of  farm  work,  while  yon 
are  there,  th^'y  never  forsake  you  nor  relax  paternal  care  when  you  go  away.  You 
are  kept  in  close  communication  with  latest  scientific  progress. 

Noticing  some  particular  reasons  why  the  coming  farmer  should  receive  an 
education,  I  will  mention  that  thin  is  an  age  of  specialty  in  education.  Knowl- 
edge has  accnmiilMted  to  such  vast  extent  that  every  mm  must  content  himself  to 
study  only  thone  thingn  that  bear  directly  upon  his  chosen  profession,  and  then 
scarcely  expect  to  mister  them.  Technical  knowledge  can  not  be  obtained  except 
by  thorough,  systematic  stuHy.  Observation  and  experience  are  invaluable,  but 
unaided  they  must  go  back  too  far  and  traverse  the  steps  others  have  already  taken. 
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The  farmer  ought  to  be  a  specialist  in  some  branch,  such  as  grain  growing  or  stock 
raising,  and  yet  his  profits  and  enjoyment  will  be  very  directly  affected  by  his 
knowledge,  or  the  lack  of  it,  of  horticulture,  mechanics,  business  methods  and  vet- 
erinary science.  Agriculture  in  Indiana  includes  a  great  diversity  of  branches, 
and  the  average  farmer  is  obliged  to  be  skilled  in  many  of  them. 

Again,  I  would  notice  that  the  farmer  needs  a  cultivated  mind,  trained  to 
handling  difficult  problems  and  accustomed  to  planning  and  executing  original 
work  with  no  precedent  to  follow.  Every  farm  has  its  own  particular  way  to  be 
managt^d  most  successfully.  There  are  a  hundred  questions  ariung  as  to  soils, 
drainage,  manures;  breeding,  care  and  marketing  stock;  diseases  and  insects;  ma- 
chinery, buildings  and  hired  help;  the  garden  and  fruits;  schools,  home  and  social 
entertainments,  and  church  work.  Questions  of  widest  range  and  of  vital  im- 
portance, and  all  to  be  settled  by  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  the  farmer  for 
his  own  particular  farm  and  locality. 

Notice  further  that  the  farmer  has  two  old  friends  more  anxious  to  help  him 
than  ever  before.  They  are  the  inventor  and  the  scientific  man.  They  can  not 
work  with  ignorant,  indifferent  farmers.  They  must  have  progressive,  appre- 
ciative, intelligent  class  of  farmers  to  put  their  work  into  practical  use.  There  i 
a  great  stimulus  in  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  these  twe  classes,  and  great  as  haf^ 
been  the  benefaciions  of  science  and  invention  in  the  past,  the  mind  fails  to  grasp 
what  may  be  in  the  future  by  fostering  this  active  co-operation. 

And  lastly,  let  him  be  educated  that  he  may  be  an  all-round,  complete  man 
not  simply  one  to  raise  com  and  sell  hogs.  There  is  more  in  life  than  money  mak- 
ing. Educate  him  for  missionary  work.  Every  farming  community  needs  a  cul- 
tivated, practical  leader  who  will  use  his  influence  for  better  schools,  better 
churches,  better  reading  matter,  better  social  entertainments,  encourage  proper 
recreation  and  travel,  and  help  bring  the  masses  into  sympathy  with  the  great 
movements  and  reforms  of  society.  Educate  him  for  citizenship,  that  he  may 
wield  the  balance  of  political  power  against  the  evils  which  assail  our  coun- 
try, and  which  the  cities  propagate.  Educate  him  to  give  him  due  self-respect, 
that  he  may  feel  himself  the  equal  and  worthy  the  respect  of  every  other  man  who 
is  trying  to  make  the  best  of  himself.  Educate  him  that  he  may  have  the  con- 
sciousness that  his  natural  abilities  have  been  cultivated  and  developed  as  much 
for  farming  as  they  would  have  been  for  any  other  profession. 

VALUE  OF  AN  EDUCATION  ON  THE  FARM. 


BY  H.  S.  K.  BABTHOLOMEW,  MIDDLEBUBT. 


(Delivered  at  Ligonier  January  16,  at  Goshen  January  18.) 
People  sometimes  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  an  education  because  they 

try  to  measure  it  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Every  one  is  ready  to  concede  that  an  education  is  needed  to  qualify  a  person 

for  the  learned  professionf*,  the  three  black  graces,  as  they  are  sometimes  styled  ^ 
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Law,  Medicine  and  Divinity.    Bat  many  fail  to  see  the  neoessity  for  an  edacation 
on  the  farm. 

Why  sboald  the  farmer  acquire  an  education  ?  Does  it  pay  him  to  educate 
himFelf  for  his  occupation  ? 

Educated  labor  pays  the  best  everywhere.  The  intelligent  laborer  is  capable 
■of  performing  better  service,  commands  better  wages,  and  is  always  more  in  demand 
than  the  ignorant  man.  Farm  labor  is  no  exception.  Idqniries  have  been  con- 
ducted in  our  own  and  other  countries  to  ascertain  the  relative  productiveness  of 
oducated  and  uneducated  labor.  And  each  investigation  illustrates  more  fully  the 
-superiority  of  the  educated  over  the  illiterate  laborer.  The  day  of  mere  muscle 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  brains. 

Education  implies  the  discipline  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties  as  well  as  the 
oomplete  development  of  the  physical  nature.  The  farmer  needs  both  intellectual 
iliscipline  and  physical  training  to  fit  him  for  his  occupation.  He  needs  not  only 
•as  broad  and  liberal  an  education  as  his  means  will  permit  him  to  acquire,  but  he 
should  also  have  a  special  education  to  prepare  him  for  his  calling.  The  farmer 
who  has  acquired  an  agricultural  edacation,  whether  in  an  agricultural  school  or 
hj  study  at  home,  is  able  to  work  intelligently  and  with  some  certainty  a^  to  the 
results  of  his  labors. 

Mixed  farming,  which  is  carried  on  largely  in  our  State,  requires  a  large  and 
varied  fund  of  knowledge.  The  general  farmer  should  know  almost  everything 
that  )s  to  be  known  in  the  line  of  agriculture.  He  should  know  something  about 
all  the  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  grown  on  his  farm.  He  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  nature,  the  habits  and  the  wantA  of  each  class  of  farm  animals. 
Animal  phypiology,  veterinary  surgery,  the  influence  of  heredity,  are  matters  with 
which  the  farmer  must  make  himself  more  or  less  familiar,  if  he  would  suooeed  in 
raising  fine  stock. 

Special  farming  requires  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge  of  the  specialty 
which  is  pur8ued.  This  is  fully  as  essential  to  the  specialist  as  a  diversified  knowl- 
edge is  to  the  general  farmer. 

The  methods  of  farm  labor  have  changed  a  great  deal  in  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  Many  kinds  of  machinery  have  been  introduced,  and  it  requiiea 
intelligence  as  well  as  skill  to  operate  the  machines  that  are  u^  on  the  farm. 
The  ignorant  man  who  attempts  to  farm  at  this  day  does  so  at  a  decided  disadvan- 
tage. 

However,  the  value  of  an  education  in  not  to  be  estimated  from  the  standpoint 
of  utility  alone.  The  farmer  is  worth  more  than  the  money  he  makes,  more  than 
the  fine  stock  he  raises,  more  even  than  his  farm.  It  is  right  and  proper  for  him 
to  strive  for  excellence  in  his  vocation  ;  it  is  right  for  him  to  raise  the  most  and  the 
best  of  every  article  that  his  farm  is  capable  of  producing;  it  is  right  that  he  should 
improve  the  land  he  cultivates;  yet  it  in  of  far  greater  importance  that  he  improve 
himself.  Life  means  more  than  gaining  a  livelihood.  Though  the  farmer's  call- 
ing is  worth;  of  his  be-t  eff  »rt8,  he  should  not  regard  it  as  the  end  and  aim  of  living. 
He  t-honld  be  atnbitious  to  hu  c^e<i  in  his  c  <Oi<*n  vocation,  but  he  should  also 
cheririh  the  more  laudable  ambition  to  attain  the  full  measure  of  manhood. 
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An  edacation  will  enhance  a  person's  capability  for  enjoyment,  and  study- 
should  be  made  a  sonroe  of  pleasare  as  well  as  of  profit.  The  educated  man  la 
capable  of  nnderstanding  many  of  the  natural  phenomena  which  are  taking  place- 
around  him,  and  he  appreciates  the  beauty  and  sublimity  ,of  nature's  works*^ 
The  book  of  nature  is  no  longer  a  sealed  book  to  him,  because  he  has  learned  to 
read  her  mysteries.  The  study  of  literature,  too,  affords  more  pleasure  to  the  educa- 
ted than  to  the  uneducated  man.  The  many  voliunes  of  history,  biography,  poetry,, 
fiction  and  philosophy  present  a  sufficient  variety  to  satisfy  the  tastes  of  everybody. . 
The  farmer  as  w^ll  as  any  other  may  make  them  contribute  to  his  pleasure  and  his 
intellectual  growth. 

Beside^  that  an  education  contributes  to  the  pleasure  and  personal  advance- 
ment of  the  farmer,  there  are  other  reasons  why  he  should  educate  himself,  He  is- 
a  member  of  society  and  a  citizen  of  the  State,  and  should  be  well  educated. 

AGRICULTURAL   EDUCATION. 


BY  E.  M.  C.   HOBBS,  SALEM. 


No  longer  is  physical  power  the  prime  condition  for  success.  Muscle  alone 
will  not  now  win  ;  neither  on  the  farm,  nor  in  the  »hop.  Mind  leads,  and  all  other 
powers  must  follow. 

Success  requires  wise  thinking.  It  is  in  the  mind  of  the  thinking  farmer 
where  originates  the  new  and  better  methods  of  cropping  and  feeding.  He  sees 
success  at  the  end  of  a  course  of  logical  reasoning,  and  then  attempts  to  arrange 
the  conditions  as  means  that  will  bring  about  this  desired  end.  Should  his  rea- 
soning be  unsound  in  any  particular,  or  the  conditions  unfavorably,  or  improperly 
supplied  in  all  particulars,  he  will  most  surely  fail. 

There  is  need  of  wiee  direction  in  these  processes  from  first  to  last.  Not  alone 
in  making  original  experiments,  but  in  adapting  and  adopting  the  plans  of  others,, 
by  which  they  have  succeeded,  rf  quirea  an  active,  growing  mind — quick  to  discern 
results,  and  causes  that  produce  them. 

In  gathering  information  for  future  guidance,  the  farmer  needs  to  exercise 
great  care  that  he  does  not  depend  upon  that  which  may  be  mieleading.  He 
should  ascertain  all  the  information  relative  to  the  guiding  facts  that  their  im- 
portance may  be  determined,  and  their  adaptation  may  be  appropriate  to  the  con- 
ditiouF.  * 

On  the  part  of  the  successful  farmer  there  is  as  great  requirement  of  good- 
atrong  mental  work,  as  in  many  of  the  so-called  professions.  It  may  be  safely  and 
undeniably  said  that  farming  is  both  an  art  and  a  science,  demanding  study — a 
profession  requiring  ability. 

As  an  art  it  consists  of  the  processes  in  accordance  with  facts,  principle  and 
laws.    As  a  science  it  embodies  these  facts — principles  and  laws.    It  is  wide  reach- 
ing, including  much  of  other  sciences.    It  draws  liberally  from  geology,  chemistry ,. 
mineralogy,  botany,  zoology,  physics,  etc.,  etc. 
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The  soil,  ye^table  and  animal  life  conetitutes  the  farmer's  capital,  and  to  use 
these  with  greatest  profit  he  mast  know  them. 

Practice,  founded  on  correct  principles,  and  sound  reasoning,  can  be  taught 
onlj  by  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  the  soil,  in  relation  to  themselyes  and 
plant  and  animal  life. 

Rational  theories  become  scientific  principles  and  laws,  when  all  doubt  ia 
burned  away  by  investigation  and  experience. 

In  no  department  of  human  industry  is  there  so  great  a  demand  for  the  union 
of  theory  and  practice  as  in  agriculture. 

The  theoretical  and  practical  farmer  aims  at  a  common  object.  The  latter  is 
-employing  certain  means  to  efiect  certain  results.  The  former  unfolds  the  laws  of 
nature  which  limit  and  control  the  operations  which  are  to  be  performed  to  effect 
these  results.  * 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  progress ;  and  the  farmers'  reading,  thinking  and  study 
must  be  in  keeping  with  the  age.  There  is  great  opportunity  for  large  profits  from 
this  source,  and  it  would  be  well  for  us  as  a  class  to  be  getting  better  returns  from 
this  direction.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  depend  on  the  farm  papers  to  supply  the 
full  need  of  this  advancement.  Standard  books  on  science  and  its  application  to 
if  arm  processes  are  necessary  for  the  basis  of  the  best  results  in  farm  education. 

What  greater  compliment  can  be  placed  to  a  neighborhood  than  that  it  is 
^Iled  with  homes  of  contented,  happy,  intelligent  people.  This  contentment  and 
happinen  are  mental  conditions  that  may  or  may  not  exist  with  those  that  have 
'wealth ;  on  the  other  hand  they  may  ekist  in  the  homes  of  limited  means.  Improve 
and  grow  mentally  and  be  happy. 

The  ancient  wilderness  hai  been  transformed  into  fruitful  forms.  These  con- 
ditions at  our  hands  challenge,  eye,  demand  of  us  better  results  and  higher  attain- 
ments in  life,  as  we  get  older.  We  have  much  to  do — preserve  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  feed  its  products  more  intelligently  and  more  profitably,  improve  the  quality 
of  that  which  we  raise,. know  what  and  when  to  grow  certain  crops,  and  when  to 
market  the  same.  These  are  questions  of  vital  importance  to  the  financial  suoeeas 
on  the  farm.  To  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  from  the  varied  conditions  requires 
trained  minds  and  careful  observation.  If  we  would  have  the  youth  of  our  busi- 
ness take  advanced  steps  in  improvement,  we  must  take  hold  of  all  means  at  hand 
to  help  them  and  ourselves  as  well,  to  cultivate  all  the  powers  of  mind  as  well  as 
M  the  land  of  the  farms. 

Ah  I  Human  slaves  no  longer  work  for  us  and  till  our  soil,  but  chemistry  and 
geology,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  waters  of  the  brook,  the  lightning  of  the  cloudsi 
the  worm  of  the  dust,  the  humming  bird  and  bumblebee,  the  hoary  froet  and  bud- 
ding trees,  are  all  at  work  with  heart  and  main  to  help  the  poor  farm  maintain, 
«s  best  it  can,  those  that  tread  her  soil,  with  eyes  blind,  shut  to  beauties  every- 
where, and  think  life  is  only  toil. 

There  needs  be  something  done  to  bring  into  our  homes  more  books  and  papers 
that  we  may  have,  as  a  result,  greater  taste  for  good  reading,  and  a  stronger  thirst 
for  knowledge.  This  will  breathe  new  inspiration  into  the  life  of  the  boy  and  girl 
on  the  farm,  and  in  time  will  alleviate  much  of  the  depressed  conditions  of  the 
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agricultural  classeB.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  use  the  powers  to  read  and 
think  more  than  we  have  done  in  the  past.  To  aid  in  obtaining  this  pricelesa 
boon,  we  have — 


M 


Stored  in  boolu,  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  world, 

tVithin  whose  silent  ohambers  treasures  lie, 

Preserved  from  age  to  age,  more  precious  far 

Than  that  accumulated  store  of  gold, 

And  Orient  gems,  which,  for  day  of  need, 

The  Sultan  hides  deep  in  ancestral  tombs  ; 

These  herds  of  truth  yon  can  unlock  at  will/* 


HOW  I  KEPT  MY  BOYS  ON  THE  FARM. 


BY  JOHN  GI«ABE,  FBANKUK. 


Mr,  IVesident,  Ladiea  and  Oentiemen : 

The  subject  as  to  how  to  keep  the  bojs  on  the  farm  has  been  discussed  many- 
times  in  our  farmers'  institute.  So  I  propose  to  change  the  program,  and  tell  70a 
how  I  manage  to  keep  my  boys  on  the  farm,  which  are  ^Ye  in  number.  It  is  not 
every  boy  that  is  adapted  to  the  farm.  Some  boys  seem  to  have  a  natural  liking 
'  to  the  farm,  some  other  callings,  which  are  many.  Now,  there  is  a  cause  for  these 
inclinations,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  the  cause,  as  I  believe,  to  a  great 
extent.  Take,  for  instance,  the  son  of  my  neighbor  farmer,  who  is  forever  com- 
plaining that  farming  don't  pay — and  with  him  it  doesn't  pay,  because  of  bad  farm- 
ing. Nothing  about  is  neat  and  attractive.  He  does  not  have  any  change  for  hia 
wife  to  buy  the  few  little  notions  she  might  want.  She  becomes  discouraged,  and, 
like  her  husband,  thinks  farming  a  poor  business,  and  wants  to  leave  the  farm  and 
go  to  town,  and  keep  boarding-house  or  something  else.  Now,  as  a  rule,  it  would 
be  no  use  to  try  to  keep  this  man's  boys  on  the  farm,  for  they  were  set  against  th& 
business  before  they  were  born. 

But  I  promised  to  tell  you  how  I  managed  to  keep  my  boys  on  the  farm.  In 
the  first  place,  my  wife  nor  my  sous  never  heard  me  complain  of  my  basiness. 
Everything  in  and  around  the  house  is  attractive;  every  means  is  used  to  make 
home  pleasant — fruits,  flowers,  musical  instruments,  and  the  boys  as  well  as  girls 
should  be  taught  to  use  them.  Recreation  is  good  for  a  boy.  It  makes  work  easy. 
Boys  like  to  go  fishing  and  hunting,  and  to  a  picnic  once  in  awhile.  For  these  I 
gave  my  boys  time,  and  tried  to  teach  them  that  when  they  did  work  it  was  for 
themselves  and  not  me.  That  made  them  take  hold  cheerfully,  and  be  industrious 
and  economical.  The  mother  has  much  to  do  in  molding  the  future  destiny  of  her 
sons.  Knowing  this  to  be  so,  I  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  make  her  sur- 
roundings as  pleasant  as  possible ;  have  her  work  so  conveniently  arranged  that  i 
is  a  pleasure  to  do  it,  and  when  done^here  should  be  no  complaint  from  her  husband. 
She  should  not  be  cramped  for  means  when  wanting  to  do  a  little  trading,  because 
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'**  We  are  Qot  makiDg  aDjthingoU  the  farm,"  as  some  husbands  often  saj.  I  daim  a 
little  farm  well  tilled,  and  a  litle  wife  well  willed,  and  a  table  neatly  set  and  well 
filled,  is  a  pleasant  place  for  us  to  meet  around.  As  my  boys  became  of  sge,  I 
-did  not  forget  what  I  told  them  when  they  were  working  before  they  were  of  age, 
•that  it  was  for  themselyet  and  not  me.  I  gave  them  a  farm  and  put  them  on  it, 
and  they  thought  it  good  to  be  there,  and  staid  on  it. 


YOUNG  MEN  ON  THE  FARM. 


BY  8.  T.  8TEBLING,  CAMDEN. 


In  this  township,  Jackson,  Carroll  county,  more  than  fifty  young  men  haY« 
left  their  farms  in  the  last  six  years  and  moved  to  towns  and  cities.  When  we  con- 
^sider  that  there  are  only  four  hundred  TOters  in  the  entire  township,  about  one* 
fourth  of  whom  are  in  the  town  of  Camden,  we  see  how  rapidly  the  most  effective 
workers  on  the  farms  sre  decreasing.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  have  been  le- 
^placed  by  younger  members  of  the  same  families  and  some  by  persons  from  other 
rplaoes,  yet  the  net  reduction  is  almost  as  great  as  I  have  given  it.  There  is  nothing 
alarming  in  this.  The  country  is  the  recruiting  and  force-giving  base  from  which 
the  cities  and  towns  draw  their  supplies.  There  was  a  surplus  of  farm  workers, 
both  of  farmers^  sons  and  others.  This  congested  condition  finds  relief  in  an 
exodus  to  the  newer  States  and  to  nearby  towns  and  cities.  A  fashion  started 
usually  is  carried  to  extremes.  So  this  leaving  the  farms  is  beginning  to  be  felt 
■now  in  a  scarcity  of  workers  in  the  soiL  This  departure  from  the  farms  takes  the 
strongest  and  most  capable  ones,  while  the  weaker  ones,  too  lar^ly,  remain  to 
carry  on  the  work. 

With  the  shifting  class — those  who  are  not  really  identified  with  the  soil — this 
paper  shall  have  nothing  to  say.  It  is  only  those  bom  and  reared  on  the  farms 
and  who  remain  with  the  farm  that  are  to  be  considered  here.  To  speak  briefly  of 
what  can  be  done  by  the  farmer  to  induce  his  sons,  or  part  of  them,  to  stay  with 
the  old  homestead,  is  the  purpose  here  undertaken.  The  subject  will  be  looked  at 
•from  the  standpoint  of  the  farmers'  sons,  and  will  be  a  plea  for  them. 

These  boys,  as  a  class,  are  the  hardest  worked  and  the  poorest  paid  of  any  that  I 
know,  unless  it  be  the  wives  and  daughters  of  these  same  farmers.  The  young 
man,  in  more  than  half  of  the  cases,  knows  nothing  of  the  financial  standing  of 
the  firm,  if  such  it  can  be  called.  He  receives  his  board  and,  perhaps,  clothes,  and 
-an  occasional  dollar  for  his  work.  He  has  nothing  in  reality  to  bind  him  to  such 
a  place,  sentiment  alone  excepted,  and  that  largely  stifled  by  his  surroundings. 
He  has  excellent  health,  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world,  a  wish  to  dress  as  well  as 
his  acquaintances  in  town  and  to  have  some  *' spending  money"  at  all  times.  Yet 
these  are  largely  denied  him,  unless  by  labor  outside  his  home  duties,  he  may 
secure   the   desired  objects.    The  very   fact  of    his  getting  money  away  from 
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'home  foBten  the  wish  to  extend  the  gap  between  him  and  home  and  leads  him 
more  and  more  to  go  to  others  to  gratifj  his  aspirations  or  desires. 

He  might  and  should  he  given  some  share  in  the  stock  or  crops,  to  be  called 
his  very  own,  to  care  for,  to  sell  or  dispose  of  as  he,  pleases,  with  the  assurance 
that  his  gain  shall  not  be  disturbed,  provided  he  neglects  none  of  his  required  work 
•on  the  farm.  It  is  no  hinderance  that  he  increase  the  amount  of  this  stock  or 
crops.  He  can  own  a  team  of  work  horses — not  merely  claim  them ;  have  the 
power  to  sell  them,  or  do  with  them  as  his  judgment  dictates.  Then  he  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  demonstrate  that  the  confidence  imposed  in  him  is  not  misplaced. 

Should  his  inclination  point  to  cattle,  sheep  or  swine,  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  bim  that  he  may  cultivate  his  talents.  I  know  a  mere  boy  whose  chief 
thought  and  talk  is  blooded  sheep  and  hog«i.  He  has  done  more  in  three  or  four 
years  to  get  good  animals  on  that  farm  than  his  father  and  grandfather  did  in 
forty  years.  Should  he  not  be  encouraged?  Or  should  he  be  compelled  to  do 
work  on  the  farm  that  is  clear  away  from  his  bent?  In  fact,  he  is  of  little  account 
in  many  kinds  of  farm  work.  His  father  could  do  no  better  than  put  the  sheep 
and  swine  in  his  entire  control.  There  are  many  others  'of  the  same  kind  of  ex- 
amples. He  will  find  that  he  is  appreciated  and  loses  the  feeling  of  being  driven. 
There  is  an  actual  pleasure  in  doing  the  work.  This  feeling  will,  in  a  measure, 
extend  to  other  work  on  the  farm.  It  is  an  application  of  the  doctrine  of  reci- 
procity too  little  used  by  farmers. 

The  boy  may  incline  to  the  care  and  cultivation  of  the  orchard  or  garden  in 
preference  to  farm  crops.  This  is  a  gratifying  sign.  Qive  him  the  opportunity  to 
-grow  the  finest  apples,  the  choicest  berrien,  the  biggest  and  solidest  cabbages  or  the 
largest  crop  of  potatoes.  He  may  waste  some  time  and  seed  and  get  the  back- ache, 
but  he  is  learning  to  depend  more  on  himself.  In  this  case  I  would  just  hint  that 
a  course  at  Purdue  is  the  thine  for  both  of  those  boys.  You  may  have  only  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  the  subject  yourself.  Give  the  boys  the  benefit  of  the  latest 
and  best  in  their  chosen  lines  of  work.  One  of  your  sons  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  so 
you  sent  him  to  a  medical  school.  The  boy  who  is  to  be  a  farmer  deserves  as  well 
at  your  hands.  He  will  return  to  the  farm  and  brighten  you  on  scientific  farming, 
bomishing  you  wonderfully  if  you  will  only  permit  it.  You  have  been  running  in 
a  groove  too  long  already.  If  you  can  not  help  yourself  out,  give  the  boy  a  chance 
and  he  will  bring  you  out,  unless  it  is  a  hopeless  case. 

Closely  joined  to  the  Agricultural  College  is  the  Agricultural,  Horticultural 
and  Stock  Journals  and  the  societies  maintained  by  these  interests.  Subscribe  for 
aome  of  the  best  of  these  papers,  if  you  can  learn  which  ones  are  the  best,  by  in- 
quiry of  friendi*  or  by  trial.  The  boy  who  is  determined  to  be  a  swine  raiser  will 
learn  somehow  that  there  is  a  Swine  Breeders*  Association  in  the  State.  The  chances 
are  that  he  will  join  it  and  attend  the  meetings.  He  will  meet  the  practical  breed- 
ers of  swine,  become  acquainted  with  them,  to  his  decided  advantage,  theirs  too, 
probably.  The  boy  who  delights  in  fruits  will  also  learn  of  the  Indiana  Horticul- 
iural  Society.  In  the  meetings  of  this  Society  he  will  see  the  veterans  of  fruit 
growing  in  Indiana.  He  will  be  strengthened,  broadened,  bettered,  for  being  with 
4hem. 
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The  faimers'  bod  shoold  receive  asmach  oooBideration  at  thebaDda  of  the  far- 
mer aa  shoald  straogera.  His  work  is  largely  a  labor  of  love.  His  interest  in  the 
farm  is  genaine,  because  not  secured  by  promisee  of  wages.  He  has  an  actual  and 
active  pride  in  the  old  farm  that  any  amount  of  wages  will  not  give  to  the  stranger. 
He  it  is  that  most  likely  carries  all  the  burdens  but  nominal  management.  He  it 
ia  that  deserves  a  meed  of  praise  and  a  fair  share  of  the  profits  arising  from  hia 
work  to  make  the  home-place  a  home  in  very  truth. 


CAN  A  YOUNG  MAN  SAVE  MONEY  ON  THE  FARM? 


BY  I.  M.  MILLER,  UPLAND. 


Most  assuredly  he  can,  but  there  are  so  few  who  seem  to  have  acquired  those 
rare  qualifications  to  lay  by  a  few  dollars  eaeh  year  until  they  can  command  a 
snug  little  sum  of  their  own,  that  I  will  only  attempt  to  introduce  a  few  import- 
ant points  here  upon  the  subject  that,  according  to  my  observation,  goes  far  toward 
forming  the  chief  characteristics  to  be  possessed  by  a  young  man  of  frugal  habits; 
and  that  is  the  influence  exercised  in  his  own  home  or  the  home  of  his  employer, 
as  in  either  case  the  young  man  is  susceptible  to  the  moral  and  social  influences 
surrounding  him. 

The  precepts  of  parents,  or  employer,  has  a  tangible  effect  upon  those  who  fol- 
low them. 

In  the  home  where  general  disorder  prevails  will  emanate  principles  of  rest- 
lessness, neglect,  extravagance,  dilapidation  of  the  farm  and  failure;  and  the  boys 
naturally  seek  other  employment  or  chase  the  i^antom  of  the  benighted  spirits  to 
an  unhappy  ending. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  home  is  the  one  place  on  earth  above  all  others;  where 
labor  is  a  pleasure,  as  it  were,  and  contentment  is 'manifested  throughout  the  gen- 
eral appearance  of  the  place. 

The  work  is  systematized  to  conform  to  some  plan  where  method  becomes  the 
force  uf  habit  throughout  the  home,  from  the  hour  of  early  rising  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  morning  meal  to  eventide,  when  all  members  of  the  family  repair  to 
the  sitting  room  for  rest,  and  to  talk  or  read  for  an  hour  or  so  before  retiring  for 
the  night. 

To  the  mothers  and  friends  of  the  young  men  that  wield  the  right  of  recogni- 
tion in  culinary  arts,  upon  you  depend  very  much  the  future  greatness  and  moral 
worth  young  men  may  obtain,  as  good  cooking  and  regular  meals  conduces  to  pro- 
mote health,  sobriety  and  industry,  and  these  are  the  fundamental  principles  that 
one  should  possess  to  start  with  in  the  field  of  labor. 

A  good  digestion,  unclouded  brain,  and  every  encouragement  to  do  right  fos- 
ters the  chief  attributes  of  useful  citizenship,  and  in  a  home  blersed  with  all  these 
considerations,  mutual  ppmpathies  exist  that  heightens  the  era  of  prosperity  by 
an  accumulation  of  the  proceeds  of  each  year's  labor,  and  though  the  annuity  may 
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leem  small  in  the  beginnlDg  from  the  first  little  savlDgs,  there  is  nothing  succeeds 
like  success,  and  the  school  of  experience  gained  from  able  preceptors  often  is 
worth  far  more  than  the  consideration  received  in  dolls rs  and  cents  the  first  few 
years'  employment  in  the  family  of  such  a  home.  Then  with  plenty  of  determina- 
tion to  succeed,  and  succeed  honestly ;  observation  and  inquiry,  with  a  stick-to- 
it-iveness,  will  engender  accumulativeness,  and  ere  long  every  dollar  possessed  will 
be  judiciously  applied  in  some  manner  in  helping  to  make  a  dollar,  and,  eventually, 
lessons  of  industry,  sobriety  and  economy  learned  on  the  farm  will  bring  merited 
attention  for  others  to  go  and  do  likewise. 


RESPONSIBILITY  OF  PARENTS  FOR  THE  FAILURES  AND  SUCCESSES 

OF  THEIR  CHILDREN. 


BY  MBS.  JENNIE  B.  OABTBB,  OONNBBSVTLLE. 


It  is  well  that  the  farmers  are  coming  to  consider  this  subject  worth  discussing. 
It  has  seemed  that  any  thing  pertaining  to  the  farm  (and  other  places  as  well)  has 
been  looked  upon  as  more  important  than  the  child.  Farmers  will  talk  for  hours 
at  a  time  at  their  institutes  about  how  to  get  the  most  good  out  of  the  hog,  and  the 
subject  will  enthuse  us  so  that  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  there  is  anything 
nearer  and  dearer  to  us  to  talk  about — not  that  we  would  have  you  love  the  hog 
less,  but  your  children  more. 

Your  boy  is  a  more  important  animal  than  any  other  on  the  farm.  The  great 
Cannon  Farrar  has  said  that  men  are  and  ever  will  be  what  their  mother's  in- 
fluence makes  them — that  influence  which  begins  with  the  cradle  and  ends  only 
with  the  grave — and  what  a  bright  illustration  does  the  history  of  our  own  country 
afford  us  for  example  in  the  mother  of  him,  who,  though  his  lips  are  as  mute  as 
the  still  valley  where  he  lies  mouldering,  yet  his  memory  is  still  fresh  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen — the  great  Washington.  For  the  education  of  our 
daughters  we  may  plan  and  calculate  until  we  grow  prematurely  wrinkled  and 
gray  and  it  will  do  no  good  if  we  do  not  use  our  carefully  prepared  plans  prac- 
tically as  well  as  theoretically.  The  daughter  who  dances  until  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  immodestly  dressed,  with  just  anybody,  so  that  hb  coat  is  cut  in  the  lat- 
est style  and  his  moustache  '*  jast  too  sweet  for  anything,"  even  if  his  breath  does 
«mell  like  a  distillery  in  spite  of  a  whole  drug  shop  of  whisky-killers  and  goes 
home  thinly  clad  through  a  cold,  drizzling  rain,  is  not  half  so  foolish  or  wicked  as 
the  mother  who  permits  it  The  daughter  who  lieth  in  bed  until  10  o'clock  and 
goes  down  to  breakfast  in  a  ridiculously  dirty  dress,  uncombed  hair  and  shoes  un- 
buttoned, drinks  a  cup  of  coflee  in  a  manner  that  plainly  indicates  that  she  is  half 
-dead  from  sheer  lack  of  energy,  but  is,  nevertheless,  able  to  bang  away  half  a  day 
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on  a  piano,  while  the  mother  boils  and  stews  over  the  dinner  for  six  and  rnbs  her 
life  away  doing  the  washing  for  a  big  family,  is  not  half  so  totally  an  idiot  as  the^ 
mother  herself,  who  imagines  that  she  is  a  noble  martyr,  bringing  np  her  daughters 
to  make  superior  women ;  to  be  shining  lights  in  society,  fit  mates  for  European 
lords  and  dukes,  of  course,  never  intended  to  be  the  wives  of  common  working* 
men;  and  when  the  "old  woman,''  as  these  kind  of  mothers  are  called,  are  laid 
away  and  the  world  that  should  never  have  known  them  knows  them  no  more,  then 
the  fruits  of  their  foolish  labors  are  plainly  seen;  daughters  physical  wrecks  from 
unnecessary  and  foolii>h  exposure,  knowing  nothing  of  work,  without  one  sensible 
idea  of  life's  duties,  taking  their  places  as  the  heads  of  homes,  what  is,  whajtcan  be 
the  result? 

Where  parents  oftentimes  greatly  err  is  deciding,  without  any  grounds  for  it^ 
only  their  own  personal  defiires,  what  their  children  shall  become.  Discover  if 
possible  their  peculiar  adaptations,  and  train  them  in  those  directions  indicated  bj 
natural  gifts,  as  education  is  only  development  and  has  no  power  to  create.  Many 
men  and  women,  too,  are  striving  to  do  that  which  is  a  burden  and  a  loathsome 
thing  to  them  because  their  pairents  educated  them  in  that  line  and  they  have 
found  out  that  they  have  no  ability  for  it  and  are  trained  for  nothing  else. 

So  many  girls,  unable  to  dance  or  flirt  themselves  into  a  wealthy  marriage ;. 
their  parents  with  means  inadequate  to  their  support  in  luxury,  whose  superficial 
education  in  music  and  art  is  only  considered  daubing  where  true  artists  are 
known,  who  have  no  capacity  or  taste  for  the  better  work  (whose  fields  are  still 
white  and  waiting  for  the  right  kind  of  harvesters),  who  would  rather  die  than 
work  in  somebody's  kitchen,  and  yet  must  do  something,  find  themselves  dragging^ 
out  weary  lives  and  miserable  existences  in  factories  and  crowded  shops.  How 
many  fathers  send  their  boys  out  into  the  world  without  any  trade  or  profession  ? 
Thtrir  boys  have  been  taught  that  that  labor  is  degrading  which  soils  the  clothing 
and  roughens  the  hands,  that  being  bom  for  great  things  they  can  manage  some- 
how to  get  along  until  the  great  things  come  to  them.  What  a  mistake  the  parenta 
have  made ! 

How  will  you  answer  for  the  responsibility  which  should  have  led  you  to 
send  your  boy  out  into  the  world  equipped  for  conflict  high?  When  he  should  be 
on  the  road  to  success  he  is  distanced  by  competitors  trained  for  the  work. 

John  Roach  said :  "  Next  to  a  clear  conscience  a  trade  is  the  best  thing  yoa 
can  have  in  this  country.  You  can  carry  it  with  you  all  through  life ;  you  have 
to  pay  neither  rent  nor  taxes  upon  it,  and  it  will  help  you  round  many  a  sharp 
corner  when  most  other  things  will  fail.  Teach  ypur  children  lessons  good  and 
beautiful,  and  be  learners  along  with  them.  Impress  upon  their  minds  the  fact 
that  the  world  does  not  owe  them  anything  unless  they  earn  it,  that  Providence 
has  nothing  good  or  great  in  store  for  those  who  do  not  aim  at  something  good  and 
great;  that  a  purpose  is  the  eternal  condition  of  success,  and  that  nothing  will 
take  its  place.  Your  children  must  be  disciplined  and  restrained.  In  earliest 
childhood  they  must  be  taught  self-control  and  obedience.  The  Americans  prise, 
above  all  other  things,  liberty ;  take  care  that  it  does  not  become  lawlessness.  We 
must  have  sunshine,  love  and  enjoyment  in  our  homes,  or  we  will  find  our  boys 
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and  girls  going  efrawhere  for  amusement  and  entertainment.    Let  us  have  the  best 
of  the  cities  brought  to  the  coantry  homes ;  and, 


Let  more  and  more  fact  and  fancy  plighted, 

And  culture's  charm  and  labors  strength  in  rural  homes  united. 


Ty 


And  oar  boys  and  girls  will  not  drift  away  to  the  eities,  to  shops,  and  counting 
rooms,  or  worse.;  but  will  find  the  old  farms  good  enough,  and,  if  they  prefer  other 
fields  of  labor,  no  honest  toil  degrading. 


COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


BY  MRS.  VIKGINIA  C.  MEBBDTTH,  CAMBRIDGE  CITY. 


President  Eliot,  in  a  magazine  article,  has  arraigned  the  educational  systems 
of  modern  times,  and  especially  those  of  the  United  States.  He  says  that  a  uni- 
Tersity  education  does  not  arm  nor  protect  one  against  delusions  and  fallacies. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  educated  man,  the  university  man,  if  you  please,  suc- 
ceeds earlier  in  life  than  one  whoee  education  is  acquired  in  the  school  of  experi- 
ence. Knowledge  is  power.  The  children  of  the  farm  have  an  inalienable  right 
to  the  power  which  comes  with  knowledge  and  education.  We  are  wont  to  boast 
of  our  common  schools,  of  our  high  schools  supported  by  State  funds,  but  the  most 
casual  observer  has  noted  that  our  country  schools  are  notably  poor.  Incompetent 
teachers,  young  and  inexperienced,  are  allowed  to  teach  in  country  schools.  It  ia 
impossible  for  any  one  without  experience,  and  without  Jbroad  comprehension,  to 
train  and  influence  children  so  that  they  may  grow  into  useful  citiiens.  We  know 
that  the  conditions  in  the  country  are  precisely  those  that  assist  early  education* 
We  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  needs  of  our  educational  system,  generally 
considered,  are  being  studied  by  the  best  minds,  and  that  just  now  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  introduce  manual  training,  sloyd,  the  kintergarten,  and,  in  fact,  every- 
thing which  trains  the  hand,  and  whieh  trains  the  eye.  These  conditions  are  pro- 
duced artificially  in  the  town  schools ;  in  the  country  they  are  the  natural  con- 
ditions. 

A  distinguished  man  recently,  in  speaking  of  schools  and  of  men,  said  that 
men  nowadays  were  not  so  superior  aa  in  old  times;  another  rejoined  by  sajing 
that  the  boy  of  the  present  time  had  not  the  same  opportunitiea  as  the  boy  of  the 
old  time.  In  the  early  days  of  our  country  there  were  no  cities;  every  body  lived 
on  farms,  or  in  villages ;  every  boy  w^  expected  to  de  chores ;  his  early  life  was  a 
manaal  traihing  school.  He  early  learned  the  difference  between  hitting  a  nail  on 
the  head  and  pretty  nearly  hitting  it  on  the  head ;  and-  so  he  learned  early  the 
difference  between  telling  the  trnth,  and  pretty  nearly  telling  the  truth;  between 
solving  a  problem,  and  pretty  near>y  solving  a  problem.  So  his  simple,  primitive 
life  tended  to  intellectual  development  and  moral  strength.  He  grew  into  the 
man  who  has  developed  this  country — developed  it  in  a  way  that  has  made  him,  aa 
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wtll  an  the  eoantry,  the  admiration  of  older  ciyilizations.  And- jast  here  I  with 
to  iay  a  word  for  the  girl,  as  well  as  the  boy.  Oar  agricaltnral  college  ii  doing 
mueh  for  the  boy,  and  will  do  jast  as  mnch  for  the  girl,  if  allowed.  A  distin- 
guished writer  has  said  that  no  matter  npon  what  grounds,  or  with  what  end  in 
view,  women  are  educated,  the  result  is  a  business  woman.  In  omr  coantry,  where 
laws  and  customs  make  the  daughter  an  equal  heir  with  her  brother,  we  find 
women  coming  into  fortunes  or  small  inheritances,  and  so  this  education  gires  her 
the  power  to  manage  her  inheritance,  and  we  find  women  Btadying  law,  not  for  the 
sake  of  becoming  lawyers,  but  for  the  sake  of  mental  discipline,  and  for  the  sake 
of  managing  their  own  affairs  and  making  proper  investments.  I  hope  it  may 
soon  become  fashionable  for  women  to  study  agriculture,  not  only  for  the  mental  dis- 
cipline, but  becauie  agriculture  affords  a  field  for  the  development  of  all  the 
mental  faculties.  Chemistry,  of  course,  enters  into  all  the  problems  of  the  soil ; 
heredity  enters  into  all  the  problems  of  stock  raising.  Art  and  beauty  belong  to 
the  farm,  are  illustrated  in  the  field,  the  meadow  and  the  forest.  Then  comes,  too, 
that  large  question  of  political  economy,  which,  at  the  present  moment,  seems  to 
be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  land  ownership.  From  every  point  of  view — 
physical,  mental  or  ethical — farming  is  to-day  the'  finest  vocation,  and  most  fit 
vocation,  for  women. 

When  oar  own  agricultural  college  was  established  a  distinguished  man  said 
"  that  agricultural  education  must  be  taken  to  the.farmer,  not  the  farmer  to  the  col- 
lege.'^ There  is,  perhaps,  a  grain  of  truth  in  this,  but  it  becomee  the  farmer  to  secmv 
the  very  best  class  of  schools  for  his  own  children.  It  is  not  right  to  allow  the  Town- 
ship Trustee  to  choose  a  young  and  inexperienced  girl  to  teach,  but  farmers  them- 
selves should  compel  the  selection  of  competent  teachers.  The  teacher  in  the 
coantry  deserves,  and  shcnld  be  paid,  a  much  higher  salary  than  a  teacher  in  the 
graded  schools  of  the  town.  It  is  folly,  and  worse,  to  expect  the  system  which  we 
now  have  of  State  Superintendents,  County  Saperintendents,  Trustees,  etc,  to  in- 
itiate and  inaugurate  an  adequate  system  of  schools  for  the  country.  Farmers 
mast  bestir  themselves.  They  must  think  npon  this  subject.  As  has  been  said, 
again  and  again,  children  do  not  leave  the  farm  beoanse  of  the  drudgery  of  the 
farm,  but  to  be  near  the  great  current  of  thought  in  the  cities.  May  we  not  give 
to  children  an  education  that  will  open  their  eyes  and  their  minds  to  the  greater 
things  of  the  coantry ;  will  open  their  mindn  to  appreciate  the  really  fine  things 
that  are  at  their  hand,  and  so  give  them  a  love  for  the  farm  that  will  take  away 
the  restless  spirit  and  eager  desire  that  sends  them  to  the  cities. 

Since  Columbus  discovered  America,  400  years  ago,  men  on  this  continent  have 
been  engaged  in  an  effort  to  accumalate  wealth.  Their  success  has  been  amasing; 
indeed,  it  is  now  almost  a  menace  to  our  government.  But  now,  having  passed 
this  crude  state  of  accumulation,  we  come  ts  the  more  serious  problem — the  con- 
sumption of  wealth.  What  shall  be  done  with  this  money — this  wealth  of  in- 
vention of  material  things?  It  is  a  favorite  thought  of  mine  that  women  are 
destined  to  solve  this  problem  in  political  economy.  Women  hiive  not  the  aocumn- 
lating  faculty,  but  they  have  the  philanthropic  mind  and  the  philosophical 
temperament  which  leads  them  into  work  for  humanity.     When  they  have  had 
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the  benefit  of  univerBity  edueation,  and  sufficient  mental  discipline,  they  may  then 
stady  the  problem  of  how  to  mse  wealth.  We  ihall  then  find  prisons  and  asylums 
giving  way  to  libraries*  and  gymnasiams  ;  we  shall  find  a  rational  estimate  of  the 
comparative  value  of  amusements  and  pursuits,  vocations  and  avocations.  Civili- 
zations have  come  and  gone ;  men  have  advanced  as  far  as  seems  possible,  but  with 
this  new  element  of  intelligent  and  earnest  women  added  to  the  forces  which  move 
and  control  the  world,  we  may  expect  the  next  century  to  show  a  decided  advance 
upon  this ;  but  under  all  lies  the  common  schools  of  the  country  districts.  Our 
hope  for  the  future  is  bounded  by  the  schools  where  farmers'  boys  and  girls  are 
educated,  and  so,  from  that  standpoint,  we  can  not  overestimate  the  importance 
of  these  schools.  We  can  not  too  earnestly  entreat  every  one  to  give  their  best 
thought  and  their  best  effort  to  improving  these  schools,  and  making  them  the 
place  where  boys  and  girls  are  trained  for  noble  men  and  women. 


HOUSEKEEPERS'  CLUBS. 


BY  MB8.   A.   L.  SMITH,  PRINCETON. 


Organization  by  housekeepers  woqld  be  as  beneficial  to  help  them  in  their 
different  lines  of  work  as  it  is  in  any  other  business.  None  are  so  well  informed 
but  that  they  may  learn  much  from  others.  We  are  gaining  new  ideas  every  day. 
Old  ones  must  drop  out  and  give  place  to  improvement  in  every  department  of  our 
work.  While  the  ezperienee  of  one  may  develop  better  plans  of  work  in  one  de- 
partment, that  of  another  will  improve  in  some  different  line  of  work  ;  and  by  ex- 
change of  information,  much  knowledge  may  be  gained  to  facilitate  the  performance 
of  our  household  duties. 

There  is  less  opportunity  of  observation  in  farm  life  than  in  cities,  as  we  are 
farther  apart  and  less  frequently  thrown  together. 

By  coming  together  and  consulting  in  regard  to  our  different  lines  of  work,  we 
may  learn  much  that  will  help  us.  To  help  and  be  helped  is  a  mutual  benefit 
to  all. 

The  preparation  of  food  is  a  work  of  very  great  importance,  as  upon  that  de- 
pends health  and  comfort. 

On  the  farm  is  where  we  ought  to  get  the  very  best  results  in  the  preparation 
of  food,  as  there  we  get  everything  fresh  and  in  first-class  order;  but  often  do  we 
find  the  best  of  meats,  breadstuffs,  vegetables,  fruits  and  dairy  products  ruined  in 
their  preparation  for  the  table,  rendering  them  not  only  unpalatable,  but  indigest- 
ible and  really  injurious,  instead  of  nutritious. 

It  would  be  desirable  if  girls  could  have  the  advantage  of  learning  the  culi- 
nary art,  as  well  as  to  go  through  the  curriculum  of  literary  education. 

There  are  such  schools,  but  very  few  have  the  opportunity  of  availing  them- 
eelves  of  their  advantages. 
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A  meal  gotten  up  in  good  style  except  one  articU  is  a  failure,  and  a  disap- 
pointment to  all  coneemed. 

I  suggest  the  organization  of  **  Housekeepers'  Clubs/'  by  which  each  member 
will  have  the  advantage  of  the  experience  of  all. 

Let  each  member  in  turn  give  a  dinner  or  tea  at  her  own  house.  I  don't 
mean  those  fashionable  dinners  or  high  teas,  which  are  only  shadows  of  the  reality, 
but  good,  substantial  meals  with  a  limited  bill  of  fare  as  to  variety ;  this  to  be  de- 
cided upon  at  a  previous  meeting,  leaving  it  optional  with  th«  one  who  entertains 
to  make  choice  of  such  dishes  as  she  may  feel  best  prepared  to  serve ;  but  endeavor- 
ing, as  far  as  ponible,  to  make  a  change  at  each  entertainment,  so  as  to  bring  in  as 
great  a  variety  of  dishes  as  possible  in  the  entire  round  of  the  club  dinners  or  teaa. 

This  would  not  be  burdensome  to  any,  as  if  there  were  twelve  ladies  belonging 
to  one  club  it  would  only  require  her  to  entertain  once  a  year  by  having  the  meet- 
ings once  a  month,  this  to  be  decided  according  to  the  convenience  of  all.  It  would 
be  understood  that  any  queations  in  regard  to  what  is  prepared  would  be  admissible, 
and  explanation  given  by  the  host. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  this  would  be  beneficial.  First,  to  learn  from 
each  other  in  regard  to  our  work,  and  second,  of  no  less  importance,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  social  qualities  of  our  nature.  Sociability  on  the  farm  has  become 
almost  obsolete.  In  this  age  of  hurry,  we  have  almost  dropped  the  association 
with  each  other.  We  don't  get  time ;  but  by  organization  for  business  with  pleas- 
ure we  will  make  our  plans  to  meet  that,  as  in  all  other  business  matters. 

Housework  is  a  pleasure,  especially  cooking,  if  the  results  are  satisfactory. 
If  we  know  just  how  to  do  anything,  to  make  it  a  success,  it  is  not  hard  to  do. 

Some  persons  never  seem  to  have  any  fixed  plan  of  doing  their  work,  and  the 
results  are  always  uncertain. 

There  is  so  much  to  learn,  we  need  the  help  of  each  other's  experience,  and 
this  organization  will  afiord  this  help. 

The  benefits  need  not  be  limited  to  the  culinary  department,  but  may  extend 
to  all  branches  uf  housework,  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

The  meetings  could  be  made  interesting  by  havin<(  short  essays  or  talks  on 
some  subject,  decided  upon  at  a  previous  meeting,  given  by  thora  who  may  choose 
to  do  so.  These  clubs  would  be  specially  beneficial  to  young  housekeepers  as  they 
are  usually  in  school  up  to  the  time  when  they  may  be  called  to  assume  the  duties 
of  housekeeper.  Their  opportunities  of  experience  have  been  limited  to,  perhaps, 
but  a  few  years. 

A  life  devoted  to  helpfulness  carries  its  reward  with  it,  and  as  woman's  work 
is  hard  enough  when  best  performed,  if  any  of  ua  can  lighten  the  burden  and  en- 
able others  by  less  work  and  better  plans  to  bring  out  better  results,  then  we  are 
not  living  in  vain. 

These  meetings,  though  regularly  organized,  need  not  be  too  formal,  but 
enough  so  to  make  regular  work  of  it.  Have  a  program  for  each  meeting,  to 
be  carried  out  as  nearly  as  practicable.  The  meetings  to  be  as  frequent  as  the  con- 
venience of  the  members  may  admit.     I  would  suggest,  at  least,  once  a  month. 

As  the  work  of  the  farmer  has  grown  to  greater  proportions  than  formerly,  so 
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the  houMWork  has  grown  with  it  There  are  other  causes,  too,  which  have  ren- 
dered it  more  varied  and  elaborate,  and  it  requires  much  study  and  foresight  to 
keep  it  in  running  order. 

The  old  couplet  is  more  applicable  now  than  ever : 

"  Man'fl  w«rk  is  from  sun  to  sun, 
But  woman's  work  is  never  done/' 

Then  how  much  we  need  to  know  the  shortest  and  best  way  of  doing  it. 

In  these  days  of  edncation  and  improvement|  the  cities  have  their  Chautauqua 
cireles  and  their  dinner  and  tea  clubs,  while  the  farmers'  wives  are  shutting  them- 
selves off  from  such  advantages,  and  remain  isolated  in  the  farm  home,  going 
through  the  every-day  routine  of  work  in  a  sort  of  treadmill  way.  These  organi- 
zations would  break  up  this  monotony  of  home  life,  and  make  it  more  interesting. 

Woman  is  now  called  out  from  the  four  walls  that  have  so  long  enclosed  her, 
and  she  must  learn  from  the  outside  world  what  is  going  on,  but  the  home  duties 
must  have  due  attention,  and  by  combining  the  experience  of  the  many  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  each,  her  home  duties  would  be  rendered  less  burdensome  and  allow 
more  time  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind.  There  is  nothing  better  calculated 
to  develop  the  benevolent  side  of  our  nature  than  to  get  in  the  habit  of  thinking 
how  we  may  help  others,  and  there  is  nothing  better  calculated  to  cultivate  selfish- 
ness than  to  live  always  to  ourselves  with  no  thought  for  others. 

I  think  advantages,  financial,  social  and  moral,  would  accrue  from  such  an 
organization. 

HELP. 


BY   MRS.   BEIi.   F.   8TAATS,   DANA. 


'  One  of  the  perplexities,  I  might  almost  say  the  real  distresses,  that  attends  the 
housekeeping  of  to-day  is  the  question  of  domestic  help.  It  is  a  vexed  question, 
and  springs  perennial. 

The  social  ostracism,  coupled  with  the  isolation  and  separation  from  the  life 
of  home,  and  the  lack  of  association  with  others  in  the  performance  of  toil  causes 
much  of  the  dislike  to  undertake  household  service,  and  this  is  one  reason  why 
American  girls  will  take  work  in  shops  and  stores  and  manufactories  of  all  kinds, 
where  they  will  endure  all  manner  of  hardships  and  live  on  the  barest  pittance  of 
wages,  rather  than  go  as  help  in  homes,  especially  on  the  farm.  Facts  are  stubborn 
thiB^,  and  philosophixe  as  we  may,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  average  domes- 
tic will  not  work  on  a  farm  if  she  can  get  work  elsewhere.  If  you  know  of  a  case 
where  a  hired  girl  preferred  to  work  on  a  farm,  I  can  think  of  twenty  who  do  not* 
It  is  not  that  there  is  a  greater  lack  of  equality,  for  in  the  West  all  the  help  sit 
down  to  the  same  table  with  the  family,  are  not  required  to  work  on  Sunday,  have 
their  evenings  to  themselves,  a  day  out  quite  frequently,  and  command  good 
wages. 
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It  is  only  haman  nature.  No  American  girl  works  out  simply  because  she 
loves  to  do  so,  but  because  she  needs  the  money,  and  foreigners  work  out  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  reason.  If  your  hired  girl  knows  that  the  merchant's  wife  or  the 
lawyer's  wife  will  pay  her  the  same  amount  of  money  that  the  farmer's  wife  will| 
and  the  surrounding  circumstances  suit  her  better,  she  will  go,  without  an  atom  of 
ill-will  to  us,  my  farmer  friends.  Why?  She  will  tell  you  that  on  the  farm  her 
work  is  never  done.  Supper  dishes  to  wash  after  dark;  always  extra  help  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  season  ;  must  get  up  so  very  early  in  the  morning ;  might  as  well 
be  on  a  desert  island  as  buried  in  mud  two  or  three  mUes  from  any  society.  How 
is  she  to  get  to  entertainments?  If  in  town  she  could  avail  herself  of  sidewalks 
and  street  lamps.  And  I  might  go  on  indefinitely.  Who  has  not  heard  the  same 
protest? 

The  obligations  between  mistress  and  maid  are  not  always  on  one  side.  Many 
times  the  help  possesses  qualities  which  money  can  not  secure  to  the  mistress,  con- 
sequently she  must  concede  her  friendship,  her  sociability,. a  manifestation  of  real 
interest — ^not  self-interest — in  the  life  of  her  help.  Tact  on  the  part  of  the  mistress, 
in  unison  with  a  conscientious  application  of  the  Golden  Bule,  will  go  far  toward 
lessening  the  difficulties. 

We  usually  get  what  we  give.  We  pay  money  for  work,  pound  for  pound.  If  we 
want  human  feeling  besides,  we  can  only  get  it  by  giving  it  ourselves.  If  we  want 
though tfulness  for  our  interests,  we  must  be  thoughtful  for  their  interests.  If  we 
want  their  sympathy  in  our  need,  we  must  give  it  in  their  need.  .If  we  want  al- 
lowance for  faults  and  failings,  we  must  offer  them  that. 

Of  course  this  is  not  the  ordinary  way  we  look  at  it.  We  are  apt  to  consider 
our  help  favored.  We  take  into  our  homes  those  who,  as  a  rule,  are  less  edseated, 
possibly  less  intelligent,  than  we  are ;  we  expect  them  to  be  honest,  to  be  devoted 
to  our  family,  to  receive  with  gratitude  the  wages  we  pay,  the  foo(<  we  choose  to 
give  them,  and  the  corner  of  the  house  we  set  apart  for  them.  Are  we  quite  fair? 
Whatever  and  whoever  they  are,  they  are  girls  away  from  home,  in  a  strange 
house,  among  strange  people,  and  in  many  cases  far  away  from  mother,  and  some- 
times from  motherland.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  they  should  sometimes  go  as 
much  too  far  in  the  way  of  liberty  as  their  mistresses  have  gone  in  the  way  of  re- 
striction ?  They  must,  of  necessity,  be  subjected  to  certain  restrictions  in  relation 
to  their  going  and  coming ;  the  hours  they  must  keep  in  order  to  do  their  work 
well  and  yet  preserve  their  health;  in  relation  to  their  visitors  and  their  be- 
havior, in  regard  to  their  own  self-respect  and  to  the  rights  of  their  employers. 

There  are  bad  servants,  as  everybody  knows,  with  failures  of  their  own,  often 
inherited,  or  developed  by  former  mistresses,  but  so  deeply  rooted  that  the  most 
judicious  treatment  fails  sometimes  to  overcome  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  many  young  girls  who  have  good  inclinations  and  who  can  be  made  trnt]|fuly 
and  honest  abd  upright,  and  who  will  give  good  measure  of  faithfulness,  if  the 
mistress  will  set  the  example  by  always  holding  herself  quiet,  kind,  firm  and 
truthful,  as  a  true  lady  should. 

There  is  one  household  which  I  have  watched  for  years,  where  trouble  with 
help  is  unknown.    I  can  not  believe  that  good  girls  always  come  to  that  particular 
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hoin«.  That  the  mistress  is  judicious  in  choosing,  I  do  not  doubt ;  but  that  alone 
is  not  enough  to  secure  the  domestic  peace' which  reigns.  Her  girls  remain  with 
her  for  years,  and  thej  serve  her  faithfully  and  well,  because  she  secures  their  re- 
spect and  affection. 

A  firm,  sweet  woman's  hand  guides  every  detail,  and  a  kind,  true  woman's 
heart  smoothes  the  rough  places  and  settles  all  the  little  difficulties. 


TWO  SIDES  OF  HOME  LIFE. 


BY  MBS.   A.   A.   STEARNS,   REMINGTON. 


It  has  been  said  *'the  three  sweetest  words  are  mother,  home  and  heaven." 
And  the  dearest  spot  on  earth  is  home.  What  sweet  and  tender  recollections  are 
clustered  in  our  memories  of  the  homes  of  our  childhood!  Becollections  that 
will  follow  us  through  life  either  to  cloud  or^brighten  our  pathway. 

Home  I  the  ope  spot  for  which  both  rich  and  poor  may  labor.  The  former  to 
increase  'the  splendor  of  his  palatial  residence,  the  latter  for  a  humble  cot  in 
which  to  guard  his  choicest  treasures.  There  to  rest  in  sweet  content  at  the  close 
of  each  day  of  honest  labor;  there  to  be  cheered  by  hia  loving  mate  and  welcomed 
by  the  laughing  shout  of  his  little  oneo.  Here  in  this,  our  ideal  home,  twro  lives 
are  joined  by  the  golden  links  of  love — two  hearts  are  wedded  by  Cupid's  hand. 
As  one  the  two  set  out  on  life's  journey,  intent  on  reaching  the  highest  goal  to  be 
attained. 

,  Together  they  bear  the  hardens  of  life  which  are  bound  by  cords  of  sympathy, 
and  when  clouds  overcast  the  sky  each  cheers  the  other  in  hoping  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  day. 

Here  we  have  the  outline  of  a  happy  home  life  as  our  Heavenly  Father  willed 
it  should  be.  But  like  a  sketch  of  the  sea  in  a  calm,  under  the  artist's  skilled 
hand  a  few  touches  bring  out  the  restless,  surging  look  of  the  waves  in  the  daily 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tide;  so  further  thought  will  suggest  to  us  that  life  is  as  rest- 
-less  and  varied  under  the  continuous  round  of  duties  devolving  upon  each  mem- 
ber, and  that  an  inevitable  chain  of  circamstances  fetters  us  as  with  bands  of 
steel. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  wife  and  mother  is  the  real  maker  of  home. 
It  is  the  wife  who  studies  the  needs  and  comforts  of  each  inmate  of  her  dwelling, 
and  in  her  own  deft  management  indoors  helps  to  increase  the  yearly  product  of 
her  husband's  labors.  It  is  the  sjrmpathy.  of  the  wife  that  soothes  and  comforts 
the  husband,  tired  and  vexed  by  the  labors  and  crosses  of  the  day. 

Petty  trials  we  may  call  them,  straying  into  our  paths  just  to  call  out  any 
quality  aside  from  the  better  part  of  our  natures.  The  patient  wife  sees  in  each 
trial  a  blessing  hid,  showing  us  our  weaker  points  and  calling  us  to  place  a  double 
gnard  on  hasty  tongue  and  fiery  temper,  teaching  the  important  lesson  '*  self- 
control." 
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'Tis  the  mother'B  love  and  inllaence  that  molds  the  heartaof  our  future  men 
and  women,  and  shapes  their  destinies.  <  'Tit  the  Christian  mother  that  leads  each 
soul  to  shun  the  ways  of  yice  and  sin.  Tis  the  noble  mothersi  whose  mottoes  are, 
''ever  onward  and  upward/'  that  we  look  to  as. the  founders  of  our  Nation's  hope 
and  prosperity. 

As  we  approach  this  class  of  homes,  we  exclaim,  "  This  man  strives  and  thrives 
in  whatever  he  undertakes." 

He  goes  about  his  work  with  open  eyes  and  a  knowledfi;e  of  what  needft  to  be 
done  and  the  ability  to  perform  it  in  its  proper  season  and  by  the  better  methods. 

As  you  enter  the  home  it  is  pervaded  with  the  same  atmosphere  of  intelligence. 
A  cultivated  and  refined  taste  has  artistioally  blent  the  useful  with  the  ornamental. 

In  each  child-heart  there  is  planted  a  love  of  the  good  and  beautiful ;  an  edu- 
cating in  both  theory  and  practice ;  a  teaching  that  labor  is  noble,  is  holy. 

But  alas !  that  there  should  be  another  side  of  existence,  as  dark  and  cheerless 
to  the  soul  as  is  the  earth  under  a  canopy  of  leaden  clouds. 

There  are  homes  where  each  heart  in  incased  in  a  coat  of  selfishness,  where  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  is  a  dearth ;  where  the  spirit  of  progress  is  excluded  from 
her  gates.  The  little  conveniences  and  improvements  for  lessening  labor  and  sav- 
ing time  are  branded  as  useless  expenditures,  and  the  way  our  grandmothers  trod 
will  answer  "our  turn,"  with  a  little  repairing,  seems  to  be  the  ruling  sentiment 
It  matters  little  whether  it  is  work  or  shirk,  so  far  as  true  home  enjoyment  in  its 
highest,  noblest  sense  is  considered,  for  time  hangs  heavily  at  best. 

"fte  muscle  may  be  developed  and  strengthened  by  use  and  the  mind  is 
warped  and  weakened  by  neglect.  Here  we  find  a  corresponding  opposition  to 
any  means  that  shall  make  broader  our  views  and  add  depth  to  the  reason. 

Philosophy  in  cookery,  and  chemical  analysis  of  foods  prepared,  fall  short  of 
a  passing  thought. 

Should  the  children  master  enough  of  the  schooling  process  to  save  them  from 
illiteracy,  they  are  satbfied.  No  happy  circle  at  evening,  gathered  around  the 
cheerful  fireside  reading  or  discussing  the  merits  of  matter  read.  More  likely  will 
I  find  dissensions  and  bickerings  the  order  of  the  hours;  or  at  an  early  age  will 
the  youth  seek  diversion  outside  the  shelter  of  the  parental  roof. 

How  shall  such  homes  be  reached  and  inspired  with  a  zeal  for  something 
higher  and  nobler  in  their  way?  How  shall  they  be  taught  and  convinced  that  a 
farmer's  family  is  in  as  great  need  of  intellectual  training  a«  the  so-called  pro- 
fessional class? 

These  are  lessons  to  be  taught  in  too  many  of  our  homes.  The  work  is  arduous 
and  the  laborers  few. 

Victor  Hugo  tells  us,  "  the  f^arly  training  of  the  child  should  commence  with 
the  grandmother ; "  then  it  is  high  time  considerable  miasionary  work  was  being 
done  in  our  State  in  this  direction. 

O,  that  each  favored  one  might  act  from  principle  and — 

"  Do  what  COD  science  says  is  riRht ; 
Do  what  reason  says  is  best ; 
Do  with  all  your  mind  and  might ; 
Do  your  duty  and  be  blest." 
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IX.    PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS. 


HIGHWAYS  AND  THEIE  IMPROVEMENT. 


BT  WH.  MITCHELL,  POPLAB  GROVE. 


With  railroad,  telegraph  and  telephone  facilities  ansarpafiied  bj  anj  people; 
with  educational  advantages  admired  by  all,  these  and  other  achievements  have 
been  attained  bj  business  methods  backed  by  "  push,  tact  and  principle,"  that 
knows  no  lailure.  Haying  achieved  this  much,  and  pausing  for  a  moment  to  sur- 
vey our  surroundings,  we  see  there  is  one  line  of  improvement  that  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  needs  of  the  day — that  is  our  highways.  Why  this  laek  for  the  need 
of  a  better  system  of  road  improvement  well  executed  ? 

The  product  of  our  present  system  is  proof  enough  of  its  demerits. 

FirtL    It  has  no  head. 

Second,  The  method  of  selecting  supervisors  does  not  necessarily  secure  the 
best  man  for  the  work. 

Third.  There  is  no  way  provided  to  secure  the  harmonious  co-operation  of 
two  or  more  pupervison  when  the  public  good  demand  it,  but  they  are  left  to  fol- 
low their  imperfect  ideas,  or  gratify  any  petty  jealousy  that  perchance  may 
exist,  all  at  the  expense  of  an  injured  public. 

Fourth,    The  work  is  allowed  to  hibernate  nine-tenths  of  the  time. 

For  a  better  system,  I  would  recommend  that  a  suiiervisor  for  each  township 
be  selected  from  among  the  applicants  by  the  County  Commissioners,  after  having 
properly  examined  them  in  such  way  as  to  fully  determine  their  fitness  for  work, 
and  that  they  hold  office  for  as  loDg  as  they  properly  perform  their  duties  as  such 
officers.  Such  officers  should  give  bond  for  the  faithful  performance  of  all  dutieA 
assigned  them. 

The  merits  of  any  system  depend  on  the  harmony  and  completeness  of  its  sev- 
eral parts,  with  adaptation  to  the  work  for  which  it  was  designed.  Any  system 
that  does  not  require  a  constant  oversight  and  repair  of  eur  roads  is  defective.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  secure  the  finance  for  road  improvement  than  to  tax 
the  property  of  the  county  for  it  Our  present  levy  for  such  purpose  is  sufficient, 
in  my  judgment,  if  properly  applied  in  oonstruction  and  timely  in  repairs.  Dry 
roads  are  good  roads,  which  brings  the  subject  of  drainage  up. for  consideration. 
The  drainage  should  be  thorough.  With  some  kinds  of  soil  this  may  be  secured 
by  surface  drainage,  but  more  often  a  tile  drain,  well  and  deeply  laid  on  each  side 
of  the  road,  is  the  only  successful  way  of  securing  a  dry  road  bed.  In  either  sys- 
tem of  drainage  the  water  should  be  conveyed  away  from  the  line  of  road  at  erery 
available  point 
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The  grading  of  roads  for  use  as  dirt  or  gravel  roads  should  be  similar.  I  would 
not  adrise  excessive  grading,  a«  experience  teaches  that  the  surface  soil  makes  better 
roads  than  the  sub-soili  either  being  suflScientlj  firm  in  dry  weather,  and  in  wet 
weather  the  surface  soil  dries  out  much  more  rapidly  than  the  sub-soil.  Nature 
intended  that  the  sub-soil  act  as  a  reservoir  to  hold  moisture,  and  we  must  respect 
nature's  laws.  We  see  the  unfitness  of  sub-soil  for  road  purposes  on  our  hill  roads 
where  all  surface  soil  has  washed  away. 

More  grade  than  is  neeessary  to  secure  the  best  drainage  is  detrimentaL  The 
disadvantages  of  too  high  grade  or  the  throwing  up  of  the  sub-soil,  and  the  une- 
qual weight  of  the  load  upon  the  different  wheels  of  the  vehicles,  when  they  leave 
the  summit  of  the  grade,  causing  the  lower  wheels  to  cut  down  and  impair  the 
road,  leaving  trenches  to  hold  water  that  will  soak  down  and  soften  the  road  bed, 
besides,  a  load  draws  more  heavily  when  one  side  of  the  vehiele  is  higher  than  the 
other. 

Qravel  is  perhaps  the  cheapest  Material  we  have  out  of  which  to  build  solid 
and  durable  roads.  It  will  requird  2,240  yards  of  gravel  per  mile  to  make  a  first- 
class  road.  The  gravel  should  be  clear  of  dirt  and  stone,  and  should  be  spread  on 
the  road  bed  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  in  the  centre  and  twelve  at  the  outer 
edge,  with  a  width  of  twelve  feet.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  gravel  be 
kept  smooth  while  settling,  for  as  it  first  becomes  firm,  so  it  will  remain  with  little 
modification,  or  if  allowed  to  become  uneven  at  first  it  will  tend  to  produce  chuck- 
holes  as  it  is  used.  When  holes  are  cut  in  roads,  they  should  be  immediately 
mended,  as  ''  a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine''  in  road  repair  as  well  as  everywhere  else. 
If  holes  are  cut  through  the  gravel,  any  dirt  that  may  have  become  mixed  with 
the  gravel  should  be  removed  before  refilling  with  gravel,  for  if  left  it  will  create  a 
soft  spot  every  wet  time,  which  will  again  be  cut  oat  as  before.  Our  loss  for  the 
lack  of  good  roads  is  enormons;  it  costs  us  about  fifteen  times  as  much  per  ton  per 
mile  to  transport  produce  by  wagon  than  by  rail,  and  ten  times  more  by  rail  than 
water.  Besides  dollars  that  good  roads  will  save  us,  we  will  gain  in  social  advan- 
tage, which  we,  as  a  class,  so  much  need,  and  with  this  will  ooae  a  better  knowl- 
edge of  life  and  its  mission,  Dur  mental  force  will  increase  to  the  advantage  of  eur 
business,  as  well  as  enable  us  to  occupy  our  proper  relation  to  those  of  other  call- 
ings, in  shaping  the  destiny  of  State  and  Nation. 


THE  KING'S  HIGHWAY. 


BT  J.  B.  BLUOTT,  N£W  HABMONY. . 


The  theme  on  whieh  I  am  expected  to  treat  presents  many  phases  to  the  un- 
derstanding. Long-established  customs  have  much  to  do  with  the  opinions  of 
meui  regardless  of  the  change  of  cirenmstanoes  surrounding  them,  hence  we  find  a 
diversity  of  opinion  on  the  road  question.  Nevertheless  the  under-current  and  the 
overflow  all  trend  in  one  general  direction — ^that  of  reform. 
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Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happinese  are  encompassed  bj  intellectual  and 
social  advancement,  which  are  intimately  connected  with  good  roads.  Financial 
prosperity  largely  depends  on  the  transportation  problem,  and  while  this  branch 
of  the  subject  is  named  last,  it  is  probably  of  first  importance  and  consideration, 
being  the  foundation  on  which  all  the  others  depend.  Without  material  aid 
and  financial  prosperity  life  may  endure,  liberty  langnishingly  exist  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  will  find  itself  encompassed  by  so  many  unpropitious  circum- 
stances that  it  will  be  a  labor  of  emotion,  productive  of  feeble  results. 

So  intimately  are  the  intellectual  and  social  relations  of  any  people  connected 
with  and  dependent  on  their  substantial  and  permanent  prosperity  that  it  seems 
useless  to  consider  ethics  without  being  first  assured  of  the  foundation  on  which  it 
depends.  If  the  superstructure  of  society  is  worthy  of  the  attention  and  devotion 
freely  given  it  by  those  who  love  their  fellowmen,  certainly  the  foundation  on 
which  it  rests  must  be  closely  guarded.  If  our  social  life  as  farmers  is  to  keep  pace 
with  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  if  we  are  to  sustain  a  position  of  influence  and 
honor  in  our  day  and  the  days  to  come,  we  mast  be  up  and  doing — must  not  fall 
behind  in  the  race  for  recognition  on  any  plane  of  manhood,  whether  it  be  educa- 
tional, social  yr  patriotic,  by  securing  the  foundation,  the  underpinning  of  society, 
on  a  base  of  comprehensive  judgment  stripped  of  sophistry  and  prejudice.  If  we 
would  sustain  our  position  among  the  independent  citizens  of  proud  America,  we 
must  not  for  one  moment  forget  that  our  common  schools,  of  which  we  are  justly 
proud,  are  intimately  connected  with  our  common  roads;  one  we  have  fostered  and 
jealously  guarded  by  every  means  in  our  power.  No  effort  or  burden  has  been  too 
great  to  assume  in  our  efforts  to  place  them  in  a  position  of  highest  usefulness  and 
influence.  On  the  other  hand  our  roads  are  practically  unimproved,  neglected  and 
often  totally  ignored.  Our  means  of  local  social  intercourse  not  being  equal  to  our 
advanced  mental  requirements,  we  find  vast  numbers  of  rural  residents,  young  and 
old,  deserting  the  green  fields,  the  free  air  of  the  country  and  the  old  homestead, 
for  a  life  in  the  village  and  city,  leaving  those  dear  old  places,  surrounded  by  rem- 
iniscences of  those  who  have  gone  before,  to  the  mercy  of  a  disinterested  tenantry. 
Between  the  years  of  1880  and  1890,  twenty-eight  counties  in  Indiana,  by  the 
census  reports  show  an  absolute  loss  in  rural  population.  Would  you  stop  this 
exodus  and  tnm  the  tide  the  other  way?  If  so,  you  must  beautify  your  homes, 
provide  good  roads  and  in  all  other  ways  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age  as  de- 
veloped mainly  by  our  common  schools.  The  way  from  the  country  to  town  is 
throngh  the  school  house,  as  now  constituted.  But,  says  some  one,  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  good  roads,  or  rather,  what  has  better  roads  to  do  with  our  various 
relations  in  life  and  business  in  general  ? 

This  is  a  practical  age.  The  first  requisite  of  an  enterprise  is,  will  it  pay  in 
results?  If  a  favorable  demonstration  is  made,  little  effort  is  necessary  to  develop 
the  means  to  accomplish  the  end.  In  the  early  settlement  of  this  country,  when 
farmers  were  hewing  their  homes  and  farms  from  a  wilderness,  they  had  little  time 
and  lees  means  to  provide  roads  over  which  to  move  their  scant  products  to  the 
great  water  ways,  which  determined  their  location  and  provided  an  all  sufficient 
and  available  outlet  for  the  then  commerce  of  the  country.    It  is  little  wonder. 
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theOi  that  common  highways  received  only  sufficient  attention  to  allow  farmers  to 
move  their  product^  during  fayorable  seasons.  When  the  wan  haa  evaporated  the 
water  from  the  surface,  or  old  Boreas  has  locked  it  up  in  his  cold  embrace,  when 
the  climate  of  Ihis  valley  is  considered)  its  rainfallci,  frequent  humidity  of  atmoe- 
phere  and  fitful  cold  periods,  the  difficulties  of  transportation  for  about  half  the 
year  will  be  comprehended.  It  is  not  my  province  to  indicate  what  shall  constitute 
a  good  road,  yet  one  can  hardly  express  himself  hi  this  connection  without  indicat- 
ing a  preference.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  available  material,  the 
necessities  of  the  case  and  available  means.  What  in  ona  region  would  be  consid- 
ered necessary  and  available  would  in  another  be  impracticable^  yet  there  is  no 
place  however  small  or  remote,  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  which  could  not  be  bene- 
fitted by  means  within  reach.  Capital  has  found  that  steel  rails  for  long  hauls 
make  the  best  roads  in  existence.  Fabulous  millions  have  been  invested  in  such 
roads ;  they  take  the  place  in  this  country  of  the  imposing  Appian  Way,  the  queen 
of  roads  of  ancient  Borne  and  of  the  great  Boman  roads  over  all  Gaul  and  Britain, 
and  are  as  necessary  to  the  comfort,  pleasure  and  commerce  of  this  day  as  were  the 
Boman  roads  to  the  devastating  armies  of  western  Europe  in  their  day.  The  diff- 
erence being  that  one  is  operated  in  the  interest  of  peace  and  production,  the  other 
was  for  the  purpose  of  devastation  and  dominion.  * 

Capital  haa  called  science  to  its  aid  and  is  spanning  the  continent  with  im- 
proved roads  suited  to  its  purpose  gathering  up  the  farmer's  products  along  its  lines 
and  moving  them  a  thoosand  miles  for  less  than  it  costs  the  farmer  to  move  the 
same  twenty  miles.'  This  in  itself  should  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  better  roads. 
It  does  make  plain  that  the  harder  the  road  bed  and  the  lower  the  grade,  the  less 
power  requir^  to  move  a  given  weight  To  obtain  the  best  results  for  labor  em- 
ployed, grading  to  a  minimum,  practical  and  thorough  drainage  must  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  secure  a  solid  surface  of  least  reaistance.  This  secured,  the  farmer 
has  the  best  passable  road  obtainable  except  by  the  addition  of  gravel  or  stone. 
This  can  not  be  obtained  under  our  present  laws  and  management.  Experience 
haa  taught  that  the  strength  of  a  chain  is  its  weakest  link,  and  that  the  hardest 
pull,  whether  over  a  hill  or  through  a  mud  hole,  guages  the  draft  of  the  load.  If 
there  is  one  bad  place,  however  short,  we  may  conclude  that  30  bushels  of  grain 
would  be  a  load,  when  if  such  hill  was  graded  or  mud  hole  drained,  60  or  70  could 
as  easily  be  moved.  Every  farmer  knows  that  a  smooth  surface  lends  power  by  leas 
resistance,  lessens  the  chance  of  breakage  and  often  saves  the  temper  of  himself  and 
team.  Bough  roads  make  balky  horaes  and  sinnerf^.  Every  farmer  knows  that  a 
spirited  horse  frets  and  chafes  when  beaten  by  wagon  tongues,  neck-yokes  and 
galled  by  chains  much  to  his  injury  and  value.  Who  says  that  a  loss  of  50  per 
cent,  or  more  of  power,  the  same  as  to  time  and  1,000  per  cent  of  patience,  the  ex- 
haustion of  horses,  wear  and  tear  and  breakages  incident  to  bad  roada,  together 
with,  incidentally,  ill-tempered  drivers,  is  not  a  great  tax — a  tax  with  its  contingent 
consequences  wholly  incalculable?  One  that,  were  it  levied  direct,  wx)nld  astound 
and  stagger  the  political  economist;  would  make  farmers  squirm;  would  cause  them 
to  hurl  any  political  party  frem  power  which  would  endorse  it.  Yet  they  have  in 
most  instances  continued  to  bear  their  yoke  uncomplainingly,  not  realizing  that 
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they  were  eontinaally  being  bled  and  blistered  bj  their  own  endorsement.  Acting 
M  thongh  forbearance  were  a  virtue  not  to  be  questioned ;  flattering  themaeWef  that 
Bnch  inaction  constituted  them  the  conserrativefl  of  the  countrj,  the  balanoe-wheel 
of  society  and  commerce.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  fact.  Inaction  is  a 
clog  which  checks  the  wheels  of  progress  on  the  farm,  the  work-shop  or  the  high- 
way. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  manufacturer  or  merchant  of  to-day  who 
should  attempt  to  follow  the  methods  of  a  past  generation,  such  as  is  followed  in 
the  management  of  our  common  highways?    He  would  be  considered  a  specimen 
suitable  to  adorn  the  cabinet  of  an  antiquarian  or  geologist — a  veritable  fossil. 
This  supine  and  lethargic  condition  does  not  seem  to  have  pervaded  any  other 
interest  as  it  has  in  the  matter  of  common  roads.     Farmera  as  a  class  are  in  no  way 
censurable  for  this  condition.    It  can  by  no  fair  reasoning  be  chargeable  to  them 
that  the  roads  are  no  better.    A  mistaken  policy  has  prevailed  in  their  manage- 
ment, a  policy  which  consigned  their  control  to  rural  residents  exclusively.    The 
fact  being  that  the  roads  are  the  common  property  of  all  the  people,  those  of  the 
city,  town  and  country  alike,  and  should  have  been  cared  for  in  the  same  way  as 
other  public  property  by  the  States'  and  counties'  duly  appointed  agents.    When 
such  change  comes  the  spirit  of  our  dreams  will  change,  the  agriculturist  will  come 
to  the  front,  and  willingly  and  cheerfully  do  hb  fairly  alloted  part,  feeling  t^at 
an  injustice  has  been  eliminated.    Good  roads  not  only  advance  the  value  of  farm 
property  far  more  than  their  cost,  in  most  instances,  but  reflect  the  benefit  on  the 
neighboring  city  and  town.     Th#  commerce  of  water  courses  and  railroads  is  bene- 
fited  by  increased   trade  and   a  more  even  and  general  distribution  of  business 
through  the  several  months  of  the  year,  tending  to  prevent  freight  blockades  and 
the  consequent  cheapening  of  rates.     Farmers  are  no  longer  the  boors  they  were 
considered  in  ages  past;  they  are  coveted  and  deferred  to,  not  without  cause  or 
merit.    Schools  have  been  abroad  in  the  land;  the  average  intelligence  of  rural 
residents  will  compare  favorably  with  the  average  of*  the  city.     Notwithstanding 
all  this,  it  is  found  diflicult  to  introduce  new  laws,  new  systems  or  methods. 
The  masses  of  the  people  move  slowly.    The  philosopher  sows  his  seed,  awaits 
germination  and  development.    The  treatment  of  our  road  interest  is  no  exception. 
Common  roads,  unlike  railroads,  are  an  institution  of  the  people ;  yet  for  no  good 
reason  are  placed  in  the  care  of  the  farming  population.    Left  by  them  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  while  the  government  has  fostered  private  schemes  in  railroads, 
canals  and  telegraphs,  notwithstanding  the  great  bulk  of  internal  trade  is  the 
common  road  trade.    The  farmer  reads  of  the  tonnage  of  iron  roads  and  marvels 
at  its  magnitude,  yet  the  most  comprehensive  imagination  fails  to  realize  the  im- 
mensity of  the  tonnage  from  the  farm  over  and  through  the  common  roads  to  the 
near  by  market  town,  and  which  never  reachea  a  railroad.    Neither  can  it  ever  be 
known  the  loss  sastained  by  reason  of  inability  to  reach  the  market  over  mud 
roads.     Much  of  the  farmer's  products  rot  and  depreciate  on  his  hands,  while 
hungry  mouths  await  in  vain.    Knowing  the  probability  of  mud  blockades  at  any 
time,  the  farmer  frequently  sells  his  produce  on  glutted  markets,  under  a  mental 
protest,  believing  that  under  more  favorable  circumstances  he  could  do  better  by 
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holding  till  such  times  as  his  produce  was  in  special  demand.  All  men  should  be 
in  position  to  act  according  to  their  judgment,  bnt  the  farmer  is  not,  and  the  spee- 
nlator,  who  neither  labors  nor  spins,  profits  by  the  situation.  Institute  any  com- 
parison 70U  will,  and  you  will  find  the  American  farmer,  in  spite  of  his  intelligence, 
sobriety  and  toil,  in  the  face 'of  increased  consumption  and  growing  markets,  is 
badly  handicapped  in  his  industrial  race  with  other  branches  of  society.  Hamp- 
ered conditions  surround  him  which  surround  no  other  occupation,  and  by  far  the 
greatest  share  of  his  trouble  comes  from  the  difficulties  of  wagon  road  transporta- 
tion, necessitating  scant  loads,  long  delays,  mud  blockades,  breakdowns  and  extrm 
trips.    Such  conditions  are  tolerated  by  no  other  class  within  the  nation. 


X.     MISCELLANEOUS  PAPERS. 


A  BEE  TALK. 


BY  E.  H.  00LLIN8,  CAXMXL, 


There  is  a  peculiar  interest  attached  to  the  study  of  any  branch  of  entomology, 
and  especially  00  with  those  insects  which  may  be  made  useful  to  man. 

One  peculiarity  in  the  management  of  bees  is  that  they  must  be  controlled  by 
the  aid  of  instinct. 

I  can  driye  a  sheep  about  at  will,  I  can  lead  a  horse  with  a  strap,  but  to  con- 
trol a  colony  of  bees  one  mu%t  study  their  habits  and  invite  them  to  do  his  work. 

They  haye  followed  along  these  paths  through  long,  long  ages  pant..  I  must 
therefore  plan  their  work  to  suit  their  instincts  and  thus  turn  their  strongest 
natural  impulse  to  my  service. 

Fivst  then,  I  notice  that  tiiey  prefer  to  store  supplies  near  the  brood.  If  no 
room  be  left  about  the  brood  their  next  choice  will  be  atone  side  of  it.  If  no  room 
is  found  here  they  may  go  above,  but  the  greatest  reluctance  is  shown  to  storing 
food  below  the  brood-nest.  I  know  then  that  I  shall  not  get  them  to  store  honey 
in  the  sections  above  the  brood  until  the  lower  chamber  is  full  of  brood  and  stores, 
and  that  this  seldom  occurs  earlier  than  the  1st  of  June. 

Now  if  a  colony  is  weak  in  March  or  later  I  first  see  that  it  has  a  queen,  then 
stimmlate  her  to  lay  by  feeding,  say,  one  pint  of  syrup  in  a  pan  at  the  entrance  at 
dusk  every  evening  that  is  warm  enough  for  bees  to  fly  freely  for  a  few  weeks;  I 
also  see  that  they  have  abundant  stores  in  the  hive. 

Allow  me  right  here  to  caution  the  apiarist  not  to  make  a  common  mistake 
when  adjusting  his  frames  in  the  spring  by  spacing  them  too  far  apart.  If  the  bees 
have  room  they  will  bulge  the  combe  above  and  at  llie  side  of  the  brood  and  acquire 
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the  habit  of  gtorinfc  surplui  honej  in  the  brood  chamber  until  they  will  be  loth  to 
ge  above.  Top  bars  of  frames  should  be  spaced  to  {  inch,  all  bulge  combs  being 
cut  down  to  the  top  bar. 

If  jou  have  but  few  colonies  and  the  weather  is  warm,  saj  during  May,  you 
may  take  the  empty  eombs  just  outside  those  containing  brood,  and  by  spreading 
the  latter  alternate  these  empty  combs  and  those  full  of  brood.  The  bees  will  clean 
these  empties  and  the  queen  will  fill  them  with  eggs,  so  that  when  June  10th  brings 
white  clover  honey  in  abundance  they  will  find  every  cell  full  below  and  gladly  go 
into  the  sections  to  store  it. 

Be  careful  now  that  you  put  on  sections  at  the  right  time.  If  much  too  soon 
you  cool  the  hive  by  increasing  its  capacity  and  lessen  the  number  of  bees  "hatched." 
If  too  late  the  bees  are  cramped  for  room  to  store  the  heney  and  will  prepare  for 
swarming. 

The  proper  time  to  put  on  sections  is  when  they  touch  up  the  margin  of  the 
combs  on  both  sides  of  the  top  bars  with  new  white  wax..  You  can  lift  the  earpet  a 
little  and  see  st  a  glance  the  situation  without  greatly  disturbing  the  colony.  The 
section  boxes  should  be  prepared  and  ready,  for  if  jou  withhold  them  a  single  day 
too  late  it  is  at  your  peril. 

Bees  will  enter  these  sections  more  readily  if  foundation  is  used  either  in  full 
sheets  or  in  one-half  inch  starters,  or  if  one  or  more  partly  finished  sections  from 
last  year  be  found  in  the  esse. 

On  chilly  nights  the  supers  may  become  too  cool  for  the  bees  to  work  wax.  If 
quite  cool  they  will  withdraw  to  cluster  over  the  brood  and  may  not  resume  work 
in  the  sections  until  near  neon  the  next  day.  The  crop  of  section  honey  may  often 
be  greatly  increased  by  covering  the  boxes  with  a  carpet  so  that  the  bees  may  work 
all  night 

If  the  first  lot  of  sections  are  half  full  or  more  you  should  lift  them  and  plaee 
em^ij  ones  under  them.  Do  not  wait  to  see  them  capped  first  because  the  honey  is 
brought  in  in  a  very  watery  state  and  considerable  time  is  required  for  the  bees  to 
evaporate  the  excess  of  moisture.  They  need  plenty  of  room  to  store  the  constant 
flow  of  honey  during  this  evaporation.  If  ample  room  is  not  given  them  they  will 
start  queen  cells  and  swarm. 

Swarming  under  the  eld  management  would  destroy  all  hope  of  securing  oomb 
honey.  This  condition  so  often  occurs  that  I  will  give  a  plan  by  which  we  may 
have  both  increase  and  section  honey. 

When  a  swarm  comes  out  remove  the  old  hive,  say  two  feet  from  the  old  stand, 
secure  the  swarm  in  a  new  hive  and  place  it  on  the  old  stand.  This  hive  should 
contain  one  oomb  of  brood  from  the  old  hive.  All  the  remaining  frames  should 
h^e  only  half-inch  strips  of  foundation  along  the  top  bars.  Place  the  queen  ex- 
cluding honey-board  on  the  frames  and  the  section  boxes  from  the  parent  hive  on 
this  honey-board. 

Now  the  old  bees  have  mostly  gone  out  of  the  parent  hive  with  the  swarm  or 
are  in  the  field  and  will  come  back  to  the  new  hive  on  the  old  stand.  The  single 
comb  of  brood  will  insure  the  bees  remaining  in  their  new  home,  and  as  fast  as 
they  build  combs  on  the  starters  the  queen  will  fill  it  with  eggs.  The  new  colony 
is  thus  made  to  contain  nearly  the  full  working  force  of  the  original  hive. 
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On  swarming  the  bees  always  load  themselyes  with  honey  and  since  they  find 
no  room  in  the  lower  chamber  of  their  new  hive  to  unload  the  honey  they  are 
compelled  to  go  to  the  sections  at  once.  Thus  work  is  begun  on  the  familiar  c«mba 
and  right  where  you  want  it,  scarcely  an  hour  of  the  precious  time  being  lost 

In  a  week  or  so  the  present  colony,  which  abounds  with  hatching  brood,  will 
again  become  Tery  populous  and  there  is  danger  of  a  second  swarm.  Some  adyite 
aroiding  thb  disastrous  subdiyision  by  taking  out  each  comb  and  cutting  out  all 
the  queen  cells.  This  is  quite  arduous  and  uncertain  work,  as  you  may  not  sea 
every  cell. 

It  is  a  far  better  plan  to  so  change  conditions  that  the  bees  will  destroy  these 
cells,  as  they  will  do  thorough  work. 

To  do  thismoye  the  two  hives,  say  six  inches  each  nearer  each  day  for  two  days. 
They  are  now  together,  and  at  mid-day,  when  many  bees  are  in  the  field,  carry  the 
old  hive  away,  say  two  rods.  All  the  field  beee  will  return  to  the  new  hive  on  the 
old  stand.  And  if  you  have  not  jarred  the  parent  hive  in  moving  it  the  bees  that 
leave  it  for  the  field  will  also  return  to  the  new  hive. 

Thus  you  greatly  strengthen  the  young  colony  and  get  practically  all  the  work- 
ing force  of  the  summer's  hatoh  in  your  section  right  in  the  critical  time  of  white 
clover  honey.  Yeu  also  reduce  the  strength  of  the  old  colony  so  as  to  prevent  all 
thought  of  after  swarms.  This  parent  colony  will  build  up  during  July  and 
August  into  a  good  shape  for  winter,  while  you  also  have  a  fine  colony  on  the  old 
stand  with  a  nice  lot  of  comb  honey  above  them. 

Do  not  futs  with  bees  and  open  the  hive  top  often,  as  they  like  to  work  in  the 
dark  and  appear  to  become  discouraged  with  a  feeling  of  insecurity  if  frequently 
disturbed. 

The  reader  will  observe  that  I  have  constantly  spoken  of  the  habit,  the  instinct^ 
the  liking,  etc.,  of  the  honey  bee.  It  is  true  that  the  more  one  knows  of  these 
peculiarities  and  obeys  them  the  better  he  will  succeed  as  an  apiarist. 


WHY  I  AM  A  FAKMER. 


BY    I.   V.  li.   GABRETT,   LIBEBTY  CENTEB. 


There  has  been  much  said  about  the  farm  at  this  age,  pro  and  con,  by  different 
writers.  Why  I  am  a  farmer  is  because  I  think  it  waa  fora-ordained  and  because 
I  love  the  farm  in  all  of  its  departments. 

From  the  far^  every  man,  woman  and  child,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  in 
ranks  of  life  are  clothed  from  the  products  of  the  farm ;  yea,  even  the  mountains 
and  hills  share  in  giving  to  the  wants  of  man. 

This  is  not  all,  all  the  great  wheels  of  industry  are  set  in  motion  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  earth,  dug  out  by  the  ingeniousness  of  the  farmer.  Thia  alone  ought 
to  make  us  farmers  feel  proud  of  our  vocation.  More  than  this,  we  can  cast  our 
eyes  about  us  every  day  and  see  the  driving  locomotive  as  she  goes  hurriedly  along 
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from  eaat  to  west,  from  west  to  east,  from  north  to  south,  from  south  to  north,  draw- 
ing the  great  train  loads  of  golden  grain,  hogs,  sheep,  cattle,  hones,  fruits  and  a 
thousand  and  one  other  things,  all  brought  about  by  the  fertile  soil  that  Qod  has  so 
graciously  given  us,  or  the  untiring  work  of  Nature;  no,  not  these  alone,  but  as- 
sisted by  the  arduous  toiling  of  the  honorable  farmer  who  prepares  the  soil,  plants 
the  seed  that  produces  the  grain  in  its  likeness  that  brings  about  all  this.  This  is 
not  all.  We  cause  the  great  steam  ship  to  float  on  the  water,  the  great  rolling-mills 
to  turn  out  the  steel  rails  that  span  the  continent  from  ocean  to  ocean  for  our  ac- 
commodation in  carrying  the  products  of  the  soil  we  have  raised  to  the  different 
markets.  We  eause  the  woolen  and  cotton  mills,  to  give  employment  to  thousands 
of  hands  who  convert  the  raw  material  we  produce,  into  clothing,  all  these  I  men- 
tion to  remind  yon  that  we  are  the  prime  movers  of  all. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  look  down  upon  farming  as  a  drudgery  and  sort 
or  a  low  life  business.  These  people  are  not  true  farmers,  but  follow  it  because 
they  think  they  are  not  fit  for  anything  else ;  while  the  true  farmer  takes  pride  and 
a  delight  in  his  honorable  vocation.  Maybe  yon  have  forgotten  that  farming  was 
the  first  occupation  followed  by  man — Adam  being  the  first  to  set  the  great  agri. 
cultural  wheel  in  motion. 

There  is  still  another  thing  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  as  we  go  along.  The 
great  master  minds  of  the  people  were  born  upon  some  humble  farm  and  reared  up 
in  the  pure,  sweet,  country  atmosphere  that  plays  so  sweetly  over  the  rural  districts 
loaded  down  with  the  fragrance  of  the  beautiful  clover  and  the  sweet  smelling 
flewers  of  the  wood  lawn. 

Still  more  is  it  because  I  could  not  get  at  anything  else  besides  farming  for  a 
livelihood?  No,  for  I  had  good  chances  offered  me  to  enter  into  the  mercantile 
business.  One  may  ask,  did  you  not  aeeept  these  opportunities?  Well,  now  comes 
the  fore-ordination  again.  While  I  was  growing  up  to  manhood  I  weighed  all 
these  things  as  carefully  as  I  could,  comparing  the  privileges  and  possibilities  of 
farm  life  with  the  privileges  and  possibilities  of  other  occupations,  so  by  the  time 
I  had  arrived  at  my  twenty-first  mile  stone  my  mind  was  fully  made  up  as  to  what 
vocation  I  should  follow ;  follow  because  there  is  a  broader  field  for  thought,  liberty 
and  opportunities  here  than  elsewhere. 

Some  farmers  may  say :  I  do  not  see  where  all  this  comes  in.  True,  this  is 
only  seen  and  grasped  by  the  witty  and  ambitious  minds.  Unless  we,  as  farmers, 
are  witty  and  ambitious  in  this  progressive  age,  we  «an  not  succeed  at  anything  we 
might  undertake  to  do. 

Look  about  you,  if  yon  please,  and  see  if  there  are  not  young  men  as  well  as 
older  ones  who  are  prospering  nicely  on  the  farm. 

Oar  minds  are  freer  from  the  cares  of  this  world  than  men  of  other  vocations. 
Then  we  are  not  obliged  to  depend  upon  other  people  for  our  livelihood  as  do  the 
banker,  merchant,  lawyer,  doctor,  manufacturer  and  their  employes  and  the  grain 
speculator  and  all  these. 

We  can  raise  our  own  living,  such  as  wheat,' com,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes 
and  vegetables  of  all  kinds.     We  can  raise  our  own  fruit,  such  as  apples^  pears, 
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peachea,  plnms,  grapea,  gooaeberrieB,  corranta,  blackbenries,  napbemea  and  atraw- 
berriea  to  onr  heart'a  content.  Did  70a  ever  atop  to  think  how  niee  it  ia  to  ait 
down  to  yoar  table  loaded  down  with  the  good  thinga  of  tbia  earth  of  joar  own 
production?  We  haye  the  satiaf action  of  battering  oar  bread  with  our  own  aweet 
butter  that  our  own  sweet  wife  haa  made  with  her  own  handa ;  our  potatoea  and 
muah  are  fried  in  pure,  freah  lard  made  bj  our  own  handa ;  than  how  enjoyable  it 
is  to  finiah  our  meal  with  a  deaaert  of  atrawberriea,  carranta,  gooaeberriea  or  black- 
berriea,  aa  the  caae  may  be,  picked  and  prepared  from  our  own  yinee  bj  oar  own 
wife,  and  we  haye  the  aatiafaction  of  aeaaoning  it,  to  suit  our  own  taate,  with  nice, 
aweet  cream  drawn  from  our  own  cow  by  aome  one  of  the  family.  We  alao  haye  the 
honor  of  raiaing,  fattening,  alaughtering  and  curing  our  own  pork  and  beef,  and 
aa  much  of  it  aa  we  cheoae,  that  we  know  ia  not  diseased.  And  then  when  we  want 
to  go  to  Ghureh,  Sabbath-School,  picnic,  town  or  fair,  or  any  place  we  chooee,  we 
haye  the  pleasure  of  hitching  oar  own  Arab  ateeda  to  our  own  baggy,  oarriage  br 
wagon,  as  the  caae  may  be,  and  aa  we  driye  along  in  the  free  and  open  air  we  aee 
object  lessona  that  are  helpful  to  us.  There  are  other  things  we  could  mention,  but 
time  and  space  forbid. 

Well,  how  about  the  money  part  of  the  farm  7  That  depends  upon  how  we 
manage  it.  Thin  ia  like  any  other  business  if  managed  right.  Tliere  ia  a  hand- 
aome  profit  in  it ;  if  not,  we  fail.    There  are  two  extremes,  auceeaa  and  failure. 

In  what  waya  can  the  moat  dear  money  be  made  on  the  farm?  That  depends 
entirely  upon  one'a  adaptability.  Some  may*  aacceed  beat  in  what  is  termed  mixed 
farming,  while  there  are  othera  who  succeed  best  in  growing  hogs,  horsea,  cattle, 
aheep  or  poultry,  for  market,  while  othera  aucceed  in  breeding  thoroughbred  honea, 
cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  poultry,  etc.  There  is  money  made  in  all  these,  bat,  as  I  said 
before,  it  all  depends  on  one's  adaptability. 


PUBLIC  DRAINAGE. 


BY  J.  P.  DOYLE,  FOWLVR. 


Hiatory  and  tradition  abundantly  proye  that  man  early  knew  the  benefits  to 
land  derived  from  overflow  and  irrigation,  but  ages  passed  before  he  inyentcd 
meana  for  the  removal  of  surplus  water.  While  he  carried  loam  up  to  the  bare 
rocks  of  the  moantain  side  to  make  his  vineyards,  nature  all  the  while  aought  to 
level  his  worka.  Finally,  ages  of  obaeryation,  crystallised  into  scienoe,  tavght  that 
the  constant  action  of  the  elements  tended  to  the  leyeling  of  the  heights,  and  that 
the  lowlanda  contained  the  wealth  of  the  agea.  To  remove  the  anneceeaary  wat^r 
thf  n  became  the  problem. 

The  tille  of  our  theme  presuppoaea  a  plurality  of  partiea  at  interest,  and  a  ays- 
tem  of  improvements  with  community  benefits ;  therefore,  we  need  say  nothing  of 
drainage  in  an  indiyidual  way.  Could  all  men  haye  the  spirit  or  kindliness  of 
Abraham,  aa  he  atood  with  Lot  upon  the  eminence,  and,  yiewing  the  landaoape, 
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told  him  to  choMe  whichever  direction  he  wiihed,  there  wonid  he  little  to  decide 
in  this  matter;  hut  until  the  millenniami  men  will  exaggerate  their  rights,  and 
with  increasing  population  will  follow  the  natural  fertility  down  into  the  yalley, 
and  hy  removing  the  free  water  seek  to  change  the  muck  into  a  meadow,  the  peat 
pond  into  a  pasture.  Then  arises  the  questions:  "Who  are  benefited?"  '*  Who 
will  pay  for  the  work?" 

Invariably  the  erroneous  notion  prevails  that  every  acre  of  land  sending  water 
into  the  low  ground  should  help  pay  for  the  removal  of  the  same,  but  follow  a 
moment:  the  work  will  be  undertaken  for  a  prospective  benefit;  do  not  expect 
something  for  nothing.  Will  this  piece  of  land  be  bejiefiUd  by  the  proposed  drain  ? 
Then  expect  it  to  help;  if  not,  then  leave  it  out.  The  whole  question  hinges  upon 
the  benefits  to  be  derived.  Where  this  question  can  not  be  adjusted  privately,  a 
sensible  course  would  be  the  following :  Let  the  prospective  beneficiaries  appoint 
three  disinterested  parties  to  assess  the  cost  of  the  work,  and,  this  being  satisfacto- 
rily done,  appear  before  a  notary  public  and  sign  an  agreement  to  abide  by  this 
decision,  with  sufficient  bond  for  forfeiture  after  a  specified  time.  The  sensible 
course,  though,  is  rarely  pursued,  for  about  the  time  that  the  high  ground  of  a 
State  is  nearly  occupied,  drainage  laws  begin  to  appear  upon  the  statute  books,  in- 
dicating that  men  can  not  settle  their  affairs  without  outside  intervention.  Of  the 
two  laws  in  regard  to  drainage  in  Indiana,  the  act  of  188&,  through  the  circuit 
court,'  requires  a  petition,  person^  and  published  notice  to  all  parties  interested 
twenty  days  before  day  of  docketing,  report  of  commissioners  appointed  by  court, 
and  a  hearing  or  trial  of  said  report  before  the  court  ten  days  after  the  date  of 
ftling.  During  the  above  mentioned  ten  days,  two- thirds  of  the  interested  parties 
may  file  a  remonstrance  which,  if  sustained,  defeats  the  work.  If  the  report  is 
accepted,  the  county  surveyor  is  usually  appointed  to  construct  the  drainage  by 
letting  public  contracts,  publbhing  notices,  receiving  finished  work,  collecting 
assessments,  etc. 

The  defects  of  this  statute  are  as  follows :  First,  the  appearance  before  a  high 
court  causes  needless  expense ;  second,  the  personal  notice  of  pendency  of  petition 
is  frequently  omitted ;  third,  no  notice  of  day  of  trial  is  required  ;  fourth,  if  two- 
thirds  of  the  parties  remonstrate,  the  injured  parties  are  l^ft  without  recourse,  often 
unjustly  doomed  to  the  swamp ;  fifth,  a  vicious  person,  after  bidding  in  the  value 
of  his  assessment  at  a  good  price,  may  bid  down  against  his  neighbor  until  he  com- 
pe]s  him  to  do  twice  the  labor  for  the  same  money. 

The  older  law  of  April  21,  1881,  through  the  Commissioner's  eourt,  requires  a 
petition,  appointment  of  viewers,  a  survey,  as  in  the  circuit  court,  with  a  report 
giving  each  beneficiary  an  assessment,  and  also  this  money  assessment  reduced  to 
a  definite  number  of  feet  o^the  drainage  to  construct,  and  place  specified.  Notice 
of  day  of  trial  of  this  report  is  given,  and,  if  remonstrated  against,  a  set  of  re- view- 
ers is  appointed  to  adjust  before  another  term  of  court. 

If  the  report  is  favorably  received,  a  final  report  is  then  made,  apportioning 
the  accrued  court  costs  upon  the  assessed  parties,  and  setting  a  date  when  each 
allotment  shall  be  completed.  Upon  completion  of  each  part,  the  County  Surveyor 
is  called  to  examine,  and  gives  a  certificate  of  completion,  which  helps  in  release 
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of  lien.      An  allotment  unfinished  at  date  set  is  let  by  contract  and  taxed  to 
assessed  partj. 

The  excellencies  of  this  plan  are :  Ist.  Its  appearance  before  a  lower  eoart, 
legal  expenses  being  slight.  2d.  Its  notification  of  day  of  trial.  3d.  Its  absence 
of  the  two-thirds  remonstrating  clause.  4th.  Its  apportionment  of  the  improTO- 
ment  into  either  work  or  money,  at,  the  :is8esfiee'8  option.  6th.  No  incentiye  for 
the  viewers  to  make  a  high  assessment  to  meet  *'  fat  salary  "  of  the  Superintendent 
in  prospectiye,  none  being  required. 

Its  defects  are:  Ist.  Official  notices ;  all  notifications  should  be  served  by  the 
petitioners,  on  their  neighbors.  (The  Sheriff  meets  me  in  the  county  seat,  has  a 
friendly  chat|  notifies  me  of  appointment  as  viewer,  and  draws  his  fees  and  mileage 
to  and  from  (?)  my  residence.  2d.  The  payment  of  the  County  Surveyor  out  of 
the  County  Treasury  for  receiving  the  work,  this  being  a  tax  upon  the  whole  peo- 
ple for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  and  often  vnjustly  used,  by  reason  of  being  paid  out  of 
the  general  funds. 

Drainage,  once  established  through  court,  is  then  better  than  any  private  sys- 
tem, as  the  completed  work  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  Township  Trustee  under 
the  allotment  law  of  1S89,  and  must  be  repaired  each  year,  while  private  ditches 
are  invariably  neglected. 

Justice  shows  that  only  lands  directly  benefited  should  be  assessed,  else  the 
land  remote  from  the  ditch  is  liable  to  double  ^sessments,  once  to  the  courts  for 
construction,  and  again  to  the  intermediate  land  owners  for  the  privilege  of  eross- 
ing  same  to  the  outlet. 

To  meet  this  last  case  we  believe  the  Commissioner  of  Drainage  should  be  one 
of  a  Board  of  Arbitration  (the  other  two  to  be  appointed  by  the  parties  interested) 
to  adjust  such  cases,  and  upon  settlement  to  immediately  record  same,  thus  giving 
the  tract  in  question  a  perpetual  right  to  the  outlet,  and  annexing  it  to  this  drain- 
age district  for  repairs. 

It  might  be  well,  also,  to  give  a  majority  of  the  acres  originally  asa^aed  a  veto 
power  against  allowing  more  drainage  to  be  attached,  and  thm  overtaxing  the 
capacity,  as  this  frequently  happens  since  the  advent  of  tile. 

Finally,  the  time  will  soon  be,  when  the  many  mooted  questions  regarding 
drainage,  tiling  and  interests  involved,  will  have  been  passed  upon  so  as  to  be 
plain  to  all. 


FARM  DRAINAGE. 


BY  J.  J.  W.  B1LLING8LEY,  INDIANAPOUB. 


We  have  reached  a  period  in  the  agriculture  of  this  and  other  States,  when 
only  the  best  methods  of  farming  will  pay — pay  well.  Many  of  the  old  methods 
must  be  discarded  or  improved  greatly,  such  as  cultivating  poorly  a  part  of  the 
land  and  allowing  other  portions  to  run  to  waste,  or  cultivating  land  that  is  wet 
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and  Aoggj  a  part  of  tbe  time  and  baked  and  cloddy  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
season.  There  is  much  land  being  cnltivated  that  paesee  annaallj  from  mud  to 
clods.  9 

The  farming  of  land  that  does  not  inclnde  the  improTement  of  the  soil,  or  the 
retention  of  Its  fertility  mast  resalt  in  its  impoyerishment  ultimately.  It  should 
be  the  high  aim  of  every  farmer  to  increase  the  fertility  and  improve  the  mechani- 
cal condition  ef  the  soil  to  a  point  where  it  will  grow  a  paying  crop  every  year. 

The  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  relates  to  its  porosity  or  friableness. 

The  first  step  or  foundation  improvement  of  a  close,  retentive,  clay  soil,  is  to 
underdrain  it.  It  is  the  excess  of  water  in  the  soil  which  compacts  it,  makes  it 
heavy,  soggy,  cold  and  difficult  to  cultivate. 

Underdrainage  removes  the  excess  of  soil  water,  allowing  it  to  pass  down  and 
out  through  the  drains.  The  excess  of  water  is  that  which  fills  the  spaces  between 
the  particles  of  soil,  excluding  the  air.  We  usually  say  the  soil  is  wet  or  satu- 
rated when  all  the  spaces  are  filled  with  water.  A  clay  soil  filled  with  water  for 
any  considerable  length  of  time  becomes  compact  or  sad  and  heavy,  and  hard 
when  dry. 

A  wet,  close  soil  is  a  cold  soil.  If  the  water  in  the  soil  has  no  outlet  except 
by  percolating  slowly  through  the  under  earth  until  so\ne  outlet  is  reached,  nature 
haiitens  the  relief  by  causing  the  water  to  pass  up  to  the  surface  through  small 
capillary  tubes,  the  same  as  oil  flows  up  a  lamp  wick.  The  water,  when  brought 
to  the  surface  by  the  capiUary  action  of  the  soil,  evaporates,  but  the  vaporizing  of 
the  water  takes  up  the  heat  and  cools  the  soil.  The  effect  of  evaporation  upon  the 
soil  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  a  wet  shirt  in  harvest ;  we  well  remember  how  it 
cooled  the  body,  because  the  heat  of  the  body  was  taken  to  vaporise  the  water. 
The  water  in  the  harvest  jug  may  be  kept  eool  by  wi*apping  a  wet  cloth  around  it. 
So  it  is  with  the  soil  when  it  is  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  water  which  is  in  it  by 
evaporation.  By  underdraining  the  soil  the  excess  of  water  passes  through  it  to 
the  drains  before  there  is  any  evil  eff^iot  from  evaporation  or  a  compacting  or  run- 
ning together  of  the  soil.  It  follows,  then,  that  a  well-drained  soil  is  warm  and 
friable.  In  sueh  a  soil,  the  seed3  germinate  with  much  greater  certainty  and  plants 
grow  more  luxuriantly,  other  conditions  being  equal. 

Another  benefit  which  comes  to  a  well  drained  soil  is  the  circulation  of  air 
through  it.  When  the  water  which  fills  the  spaces  in  the  soil  passes  out  the  air  fol- 
lows, filling  the  spaces.  Air  is  as  necessary  to  tbe  healthy  growth  of  our  crops  as 
it  is  for  our  animal  natures.  Farmers  have  had  many  lessons  in  proof  of  the  truth 
of  this  statement  For  instance,  daring  a  long  continued  rainy  season  corn  and 
other  plants  on  undrained  soils  become  yellow — the  water  filling  the  spaces  in  the 
soil  excludes  the  air,  so  necessary  to  the  growth  and  well  being  of  the  plant 

In  addition,  the  air  in  its  circulation  through  the  soil  has  a  highly  important 
chemical  effect  upon  the  fertilizing  parts  ol  the  soil,  making  them  available  food 
for  the  growth  of  the  erops.  By  no  other  process  is  the  air  made  to  enter  the  soil 
so  freely  and  deeply  as  by  underdrainage  and  the  deep  cultivation,  which  is  mad» 
so  easy  on  account  of  its  open,  friable  condition. 
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Another  benefit  resulting  to  the  soil  and  the  growth  of  the  crops  is  the  added 
fertility  which  comes  from  the  water  of  rainfall.  The  water,  in  its  passage  through 
the  air,  takes  ap  carbonic  acid,  ammonia  and  nitric  acid,  and  giyes  them  to  the 
soil  in  its  passage  through  it.  These  fertilizing  matters  are  of  much  importance  in 
the  supply  of  plant  food.  Otherwise,  the  water  flowing  over  the  surface  of  a  soil 
not  well  nnderdrained  would  carry  these  elements  away  into  the  streams,  together 
with  the  light  vegetable  matter,  and  thus  serve  to  impoverish  the  land. 

In  the  application  of  barnyard  manures,  the  open,  porous  character  of  a  well- 
drained  soil  serves  to  carry  the  liquid  portion  down  into  it  Each  recurring  rain- 
fall washes  the  manures,  and  the  washings,  instead  of  being  carried  away  with  the 
flood,  are  passed  down  into  the  soil,  the  water  flowing  from  the  mouth  of  the  drain 
clear  as  crystal.  In  the  surface  washing  of  the  land  there  is  another  serious  loes — 
the  fertilizing  elements  brought  to  the  surface  in  the  capillary  action  of  the  soil  are 
also  carried  away.    The  extent  of  this  loss  we  can  not  estimate. 

A  further  benefit  from  good  underdrainage  is  the  increased  area  for  the  roots 
of  plants  to  penetrate  in  search  of  food.  Every  observing  farmer  knows  that  a 
deep  soil  is  muck  better  than  a  shallow  soil.  In  the  larger  portion  of  this  State 
we  may  have  a  soil  as  deep  as  we  underdrain*— four  feet  deep,  if  we  dig  for  it,  when 
we  lay  our  drains.  Few  of  iis  realize  how  deep  the  roots  of  crops  go  down  into  the 
earth  when  the  mechanical  conditions  of  the  soil  and  subsoil  will  admit  of  it.  We 
have  found  wheat  roots  at  a  depth  of  four  and  one-half  feet  in  a  well  drained  soil, 
and  com  roots  have  been  known  to  penetrate  to  the  depth  of  seven  feet.  The  roots 
of  crops  on  lands  not  drained  will  keep  near  the  surface  and  avoid  having  wet  feet, 
but  suffer  wofuUy  from  drouths  when  they  come. 

By  underdraining  we  draw  a  draft  on  the  farm  -  underneath  our  farm  and  it  is 
paid  promptly  in  full. 

The  fact  is  well  established  that  the  thorough  undercrainage  of  soils,  good  by 
nature,  but  needing  this  important  improvement,  will  increase  the  crop  yield  from 
25  to  100  per  cent,  with  good  cultivation.  It  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  suc- 
cess if  A.  has  underdrained  and  made  the  fertility  contained  in  and  coming  to  the 
soil  of  a  certain  plat  of  ground  lo  as  to  grow  200  bushels  of  potatoes  where  he 
formerly  grew  60  or  80  bushels  only. 

The  secret  of  success  in  farming  is  in  improving  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil  and  in  knowing  how  to  plant,  cultivate  and  rotate  the  crops  and  apply 
manures  and  clover  the  land  so  as  to  grew  the  largest  crops  every  season.  Ten  or 
fifteen  bushels  of  wheat  added  to  the  present  average  yield  of  the  farm  is  so  much 
added  to  the  profit  side  of  the  account,  a  small  per  cent,  off  for  extra  labor,  which 
makes  the  farmer  feel  proud  of  his  success. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  increased  yield  of  other  farm  products.  The  sufiicient 
underdrainage  of  the  soil  forms  the  basis  upon  which  to  build  for  success  in  the 
improvement  of  farm  land  and  the  growing  of  maximum  crops  with  certainty. 

We  repeat,  therefore,  that  we  have  come  to  a  period  in  the  agriculture  of  this 
State,  and  in  other  States,  when  only  the  best  conditions  for  sueoess  in  farming  will 
pay  well. 
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SOILS  WHICH  NKXD  UNDERDSAININO. 

What  kind  of  aoili  need  underd raining?  An  answer  in  brief  would  be,  all 
■oils  not  readily  freed  from  excess  of  water,  that  are  suited  to  cultiyation,  should 
be  underdrained. 

This  answer  is  not  sufficiently  definite,  perhaps,  for  many  who  would  like  to 
know  how  far  they  may  extend  the  work  of  underdraining  their  land  profitably. 
We  itoswer,  therefore,  that  the  work  may  be  extended  on  good  agricultural  lands, 
well  situated  for  profitable  farming,  until  the  excess  of  water  from  an  ordinary 
rainfall  is  passed  down  through  the  soil  and  sub-soil  and  away  without  injury  to 
the  crops,  or  to  the  land  by  surface  washing.  It  is  a  good  theory  that  water  should 
go  down  into  the  soil  where  it  falls,  and  the  excess  pass  away  through  drains  or  by 
natural  underdrainage.  To  carry  o«t  this  theory  practically  would  iuTolve  a  very 
great  enlargement  of  the  work  of  underdrainage  much  more  than  has  been  con- 
templated by  many  good  farmers. 

The  opinion  was  entertained  by  some  in  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  farm 
drainage,  that  ouly  the  low,  wet  places  needed  drainage,  and  a  few  may  be  of  the 
same  opinion  now,  but  there  has  been  a  radical  change  on  this  point  among  intelli- 
gent farmers.  It  is  .very  common  now  to  hear  a  good  farmer  say :  "The  more  I 
drain,  the  more  I  see  the  need  of  it."  Another  says :  "  When  I  commeneed  drain- 
ing, I  thought  one  hundred  rods,  or  a  very  little  more,  would  be  all  I  needed  to  do, 
but  it  looks  now  as  though  I  shall  not  get  done  draining  until  all  of  my  cultivated 
land  is  underdrained."  So  it  is  with  all  those  who  have  learned  something  of  the 
benefits  of  underdrainage. 

That  ordinary  farm  lands,  which  have  a  surface  drainage  sufficient  to  carry 
off  the  water  of  heavy  rainfalls  in  a  few  hours,  need  underdraining,  is  not  believed 
by  many,  but  such  lands  may  need  it  very  much,  not  only  to  prevent  the  great 
waste  from  surface  washing,  but  rolling  land  is  often  injuriously  efiected  by  an 
excess  of  water  in  the  .soil.  Water  falling  on  high  land  enters  into  the  soil,  and 
pausing  down  into  the  sub-soil,  may  come  in  contact  with  a  strata  of  close,  retentive 
clay,  then  slowly  passes  through  the  soil  near  the  surface,  it  may  be,  to  lower 
rolling  land,  coming  out  in  springs  or  seeps.  This  underflow  of  water  is  very 
general,  and  it  may  be  so  near  the  surface  that  the  excess  is  taken  up  by  the  capil. 
lary  action  of  the  soil  and  brought  to  the  surface  and  evaporated  before  it  finds 
other  outlets.  The  evaporation,  however,  keeps  the  soH  cold,  and  often  water- 
logged. If  we  have  not  familiarized  ourselves  with  these  facts,  we  will  often  be  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  condition  of  crops  on  rolling  land — they  grow  slowly  and 
get  yellow  and  spindling  on  lands  that  may  have  a  sunny  exposure. 

The  wonderful  change  wrought  by  underdraining  such  lands  will  prove  a 
gratifying  surprise  to  many.  The  soil  will  become  open,  warm  and  mellow  in  its 
nature,  compared  with  what  it  was,  and  the  crop  yield  probably  doubled. 

There  are  few  farms  in  this  State  that  have  no  portion  that  would  not  be 
benefited  by  drainage.  Clay  soil  having  no  underlying  strata  of  sand  and  gravel 
to  carry  away  the  excess  of  water  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  underdrainage. 
Other  soils,  where  the  water  level  is  so  near  the  surface  as  to  injure  growing  crope 
need  drainage. 
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Thorough  work  in  drainage  inToWes  the  laying  of  draina  in  parallel  lines,  so 
near  to  each  other  that  all  the  soil  and  subsoil  will  be  effected  nearly  alike,  that 
the  water  level  in  the  soil  be  lowered  to  a  point  where  it  will  not  injmrioaslj  effect 
the  growing  cropi,  and  giye  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  soil  and  subsoil,  above 
the  water  level. 

Tile  draining  is  expensive  when  well  done  and  more  expensive  when  poorly 
done,  fiut  most  costly  of  all  when  not  done  at  all,  when  it  is  badly  needed,  and 
often  more  than  we  think. 

HOW    TO    DBAIN. 

A  broad,  correct  view  of  the  extent  of  the  work  ne«ded  to  be  done  is  very 
essential  for  a  right  beginning,  otherwise  much  of  the  work  done  at  first  will  likely 
prove  a  hindrance  to  its  progr«>S8  in  after  yeare-rin  the  using  of  sizes  of  tile  too 
small  and  in  laying  drains  too  shallow. 

THE  OUTLET. 

The  work  properly  begins  at  the  outlet,  whieh  should  be  selected  carefully  so 
as  to  give  the  most  fall  and  direct  flow  of  water,  and  drain  the 'largest  area  in  the 
system  of  drainage,  mapped  out  in  the  mind  of  the  owner,  or  on  paper. 

Beginning  at  the  outlet,  the  main  drain  should  be  as  deep  as  the  conditions 
will  allow,  not  exceeding,  probably,  four  or  four  and  one-half  feet  ordinarily. 

The  tile  for  the  main  drain  should  be  large  enough  to  carry  all  the  water  that 
will  likely  fall  on  or  run  on  to  the  area  intended  to  be  drained  through  the  outlet. 

The  size  of  the  tile  should  depend  upon,  first,  the  size  of  the  area  to  be  drained ; 
second,  upon  the  inclination  or  fall,  and  third,  upon  the  depth  of  the  drains. 

First.  Ajb  to  the  area  to  be  drained :  To  illustrate  more  fully.  A.  proposes 
to  tile  drain  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  selects  his  outlet,  and  wiuhes  to  determine 
the  size  of  tile  for  the  main  drain.  He  finds  that  there  is  an  area  of  twenty  acres 
of  higher  land  that  sheds  its  water  onto  the  twenty  acres  which  he  wishes  to  drain. 
The  natural  outlet  for  the  surface  water  is  over  A.'s  twenty  acres  under  considera- 
tion. The  tile  for  main  drain  should  be  large  enough  to  carry  the  water  of  forty 
acres.  It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  use  an  eight-inch  tile  for  forty  acres,  de- 
pending on  the  fall  and  depth  of  drain,  possibly  a  larger  size  may  be  required,  if 
there  is  little  fall.  The  largest  size  may  be  used  until  one  or  more  lateral  drains 
have  entered  into  the  main,  and  then  reduced  in  size  as  the  capacity  required  is 
lessened. 

Second.  The  inclination  or  fall  is  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  size  of 
tile  needed.  The  greater  the  fall,  the  greater  will  be  the  rapidity  of  the  water  flow, 
and  the  greater  the  amount  of  water  that  may  be  passed  through  the  tile.  ▲  three- 
inch  tile  main  may  have  fall  enough  to  carry  more  water  than  a  four-inch  drain 
laid  at  a  slight  inclination.  A  main  drain  may  be  laid  at  almost  a  level  gra(}e  and 
do  good  work,  but  the  size  of  the  tile  should  be  large  enough  to  carry  the  water 
whieh  has  only  a  sluggish  flow. 

Tkvrd,  The  depth  of  the  drain  is,  also,  a  factor  in  determining  the  size  of  tile 
needed.    The  greater  depth  requiring  a  less  size,  where  the  fall  is  the  same.    The 
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iDcreued  depth  gives  an  increased  water  pressure  in  the  soil,  and  the  increased 
pressure  increases  tjie  rapidity  of  the  water  flow.  Another  reason  why  the  sise  of 
tile  may  he  smaller  in  deep  drainage  than  in  shallow  is  that  the  greater  the  depth 
of  drained  Roil,  the  more  water  will  be  required  to  bring  the  deeper  subsoil  to  the 
point  of  saturation  when  the  water  will  fall  away  and  pass  out  through  the  drain. 
A  soil  and  subsoil  drained  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  would  receive  and  take  up  the 
water  of  a  heavy  rain  fill,  passing  through  the  rootlets,  moistening  the  earth,  but 
not  to  a  point  of  complete  satvration,  almost  to  the  tile,  and,  in  fact,  conserve 
needed  moisture  for  growing  crops.  When  shallow  drains  would  receive  and  pass 
most  of  the  water  away  because  of  complete  saturation. 

Drainage  in  England  is  usually  four  to  five  feet  in  depth,  and  the  tile  are  as 
small,  in  some  instances,  as  one  and  one-half  inches,  these  drains  being  laid  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart  do  good  work. 

The  experience  of  some  of  our  most  extensive  land  drainers  in  this  country 
is  that  four4nch  tile  are  as  small  as  should  be  used  for  the  smallest  lateral  drains, 
to  carry  ofl*  the  water  of  heavy  rain  falls,  and  give  a  good  circulation  of  air 
throagh  the  soil,  for  the  reason  that  our  soil  is  much  more  open,  and  our  drains 
may  be  double  the  width  apart,  compared  with  those  of  England. 

Another  factor  is  that  the  method  of  constructing  drains  should  be  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  size  of  the  tile,  the  regularity  of  the  fall,  the  direct- 
ness of  the  flow  of  water,  and  the  laying  of  the  tile. 

A  drain  may  be  dug  and  leveled  correctly  and  the  direction  may  be  in  a  straight 
line,  but  the  laying  of  the  tile  may  be  so  imperfect  ao  to  seriously  effect  the  ca- 
pacity and  efBciency  of  the  drain.  By  laying  them  so  that  they  are  unevenly  met 
or  shouldered  at  the  joints,  more  or  less.  The  water  in  flowing  through  the  drain 
strikes  against  the  shoulders,  cutting  across  the  current,  lessening  the  rapidity  of 
the  flow,  and  ^educing  the  capacity  of  the  drain  at  almost  every  joint.  The  un* 
evenness  of  the  joints  is  often  the  result  of  careless  work  in  shoveling  the  first 
earth  on  to  the  tile  in  filling  the  ditch. 

CONNECTING   DRAINS. 

Lateral  or  side  drains  should  be  made  to  enter  the  main  drain  at  an  acute 
angle.  Otherwise,  the  water  flowing  in  from  the  side  drain  will  seriously  interfere 
with  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  in  the  main.  With  faulty  connections,  the  main 
drain  should  be  larger  than  with  bettejr  connections. 

DEPTH   OP  DBAINS. 

If  our  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  underdrainage  ii  broad,  embracing  not 
only  the  removal  of  the  excess  of  water  on  or  in  the  soil,  b«t,  also,  the  greater 
d^pth  of  food  supply  for  the  growth  of  crops,  and  the  circulation  of  air  through 
the  soil,  we  will,  if  true  to  our  best  thought  upon  the  subject,  practice  deep  drain- 
age— three  to  four  and  one-half  feet,  and  deeper  if  neoesaary  to  perfeet  the  work. 

There  are  cases,  however,  where  it  is  not  possible,  at  any  reasonable  cost  to  se- 
cure an  outlet  for  deep  drainage.  Then  we  advise  those  interested  to  do  the  best 
that  can  be  done;  drain  shallow  rather  than  not  to  underdrain  at  all  where  the 
land  needs  it.  • 
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WIDTH  APART. 

The  width  between  drains  to  secure  the  best  effects  at  a  reasonable  cost  depends 
upon  the  depth  of  the  drains  and  the  character  of  the  soil  and  subsoil. 

Deep  drains  drain  a  much  wider  space  on  each  ^de  of  the  drain  than  shallow 
drains  would  in  the  same  soil. 

To  illustrate:  If  a  drain  laid  thirty  inches  deep  drains  a  width  of  space  on 
each  side  of  twentj-five  feet,  a  drain  three  and  one-half  feet  deep  will  drain  fortj 
feet.  In  either  case,  depending  upon  the  character  of  soil  and  subsoil.  But  we 
should  not  conclude  that  because  the  surface  of  the  soil  midway  between  the  drains 
is  made  dry  enough  for  the  plow,  that  we  may  place  the  drains  eighty  feet  apart, 
if  we  aim  to  drain  deeper  than  we  plow  midway  between  the  drains.  For  the 
reason  that  the  water  in  passing  through  the  soil  to  the  drain  must  have  some  fall 
or  inclination  toward  the  drain.  Drains  laid  at  a  depth  of  three  and  one-half  feet 
and  eighty  feet  apart  in  a  close,  retentiye  clay  soil  would  afford  very  little  drain- 
age to  the  soil  midway  between,  but  would  be  Tery  satisfactory  in  an  open  soil.  In 
an  open  soil,  the  water  passing  through  the  earth  to  the  drain  meets  with  less  re- 
sistance. If  we  do  anything  like  thorough  work  in  drainage,  we  must  take  these 
conditions  into  consideration  to  determine  how  deep  and  how  wide  apart  drains 
should  be  laid  to  secure  the  best  results. 

DIGOINO  THE  DITCH. 

It  may  be,  though,  a  yery  simple  thing,  to  be  sure,  but  everybody  can  not  dig 
a  good  ditch  any  more  than  everybody  can  hew  to  the  line.  Indeed,  it  is  not  every- 
body that  can  set  the  stakes  for  a  good  ditch.  We  may  think  there  is  a  very  little 
in  digging  a  ditch,  and  it  is  little,  apparently,  if  only  sixteen  or  twenty  inches  in 
depth,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  in  doing  the  work  well.  In  digging,  make  the  top 
only  wide  enough  to  work  in  conveniently.  Carry  the  side  down  sloping  to  the 
bottom,  which  should  be  only  wide  enough  to  receive  the  tile,  whatever  the  size 
may  be.  In  leveling  the  bottom,  use  a  scoop  the  size  and  shape  of  the  tile,  and 
grade  the  ditch  so  as  to  give  a  regular  flow  from  head  to  mouth,  if  possible. 

LAYING  THE  TILS. 

Begin  at  the  outlet  or  lowest  point  in  the  ditch  and  lay  up  grade. 

Some  may  criticise  this  method,  but  we  began  at  the  beginning  of  the  work 
and  find  it  best  in  our  practice,  possibly,  because  we  are  used  to  it.  Lay  the  tile 
end  to  end  in  a  straight  line,  avoid  shouldering  or  unevenness  of  the  joints,  fit  the 
joints  close  together,  and  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  a  regular  fall  for  the  water. 
After  laying  a  few  tile,  shovel  in  the  clay  from  the  top  of  the  bank  and  cover  the 
tile  so  as  to  secure  them  in  position,  then  proceed  to  lay  more,  and  so  continue. 

If  water  is  running  in  the  ditches,  be  careful  not  to  let  the  earth  wash  into  the 
tile.    To  prevent  this,  keep  something  to  close  the  end  of  the  tile  when  necessary. 

Much  care  should  be  taken  in  doing  this  part  of  the  work.  It  should  not  be 
slighted  in  any  respect. 
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After  laying  the  tile,  as  ontlined,  the  filling  of  the  ditch  may  be  done  in  the 
moBt  conyenient  way. 

In  concluBioni  we  remark  that  there  is  no  improvement  that  can  be  made  on 
the  farm  which,  if  well  done,  is  bo  enduring  and  satisfactory  every  way  as  a  well- 
planned  system  of  tile  drains. 

It  is  an  improvement  that  will  last  for  generations  to  come,  so  we  can  well 
afiord  to  dig  deep  and  lay  the  tile  with  care. 

It  is  an  investment  of  labor  and  money  which  will  pay  a  large  dividend  every 
year  while  we  live  and  oar  children  and  their  children  live.  I^o  better  investment 
of  labor  and  money  can  be  made,  where  the  land  needs  this  improvement,  as  most 
farm  lands  do  that  have  not  otherwise  natural  draidage. 

We  have  known  farmers  to  borrow  money  to  build  houses  in  which  to  live, 
and  lose  both  house  and  farm,  but  we  have  never  known  a  farmer  to  borrow  money 
to  drain  his  land  and  afterward  lose  his  land,  or  who  did  not  succeed  as  a  farmer. 

We  have  had  a  large  experience  as  an  observer  of  the  effects  of  underdrain- 
age  on  land  and  the  owners,  and  we  have  never  known  a  well-drained  farm  to  be 
sold  at  sheriff's  sale. 

To  the  contrary,  we  have  known  many  who  were  in  debt  to  borrow  money  and 
drain  their  land,  and  afterward  pay  off  their  indebtedness  and  enjoy  a  full  tide  of 
prosperity. 

We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  presenting  this  subject  for  your  favorable 
consideration,  believing  that  it  lies  at  the  base  of  the  best  soil  improvement  and 
successful  farming. 

With  underdrained  lands,  we  can  lay  our  plans  and  carry  on  the  business  of 
farming  without  being  dependent  on  luck,  the  moon  or  the  weather. 


A  FAMILY  OF  FEATHERED  FRIENDS. 


BY  MKS.  JANE  L.  HIKE,  SEDAN. 


I  refer  to  the  group  containing  thrushes  and  bluebirds. 

A  shadowy,  wooded  dell  with  a  murmuring  brook  is  a  model  home  for  the 
Wood  Thrush.  He  feeds  much  about  old  logs,  against  which  fallen  leaves  have 
accumulated  and  formed  a  deep  mold.  He  wears  colors  that  match  bleached 
leaves  and  logs  red  with  decay.  The  Wood  Thrush  is  one  of  the  finest  singers  in 
the  world.  If  at  any  time  he  favors  you  with  his  best  song,  bow  your  head  and 
listen  reverently,  for  his  flute-like  melody  seems  to  take  one  into  the  presence  of 
Nature's  Great  Creator.  Wilson's  Thrash  inhabits  swampy  or  low,  bushy  wood- 
lands. His  song  IS  weird,  tremulous  and  sweet.  The  Hermit  and  Olive-backed 
Thrushes  pause  in  their  migratory  journeys  each  spring  and  fall,  and  sojourn  with 
us  awhile.  All  these  sylvan  thrushes— highly  gifted  in  song,  clothed  in  modest 
colors,  shy  and  retiring,  content  with  low,  short  flittings — are  fond  of  wild  fruits, 
bat  live  chiefly  upon  insects  and  their  larvae  obtained  from  forest  mold. 
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Th«  robin  who  nests  in  the  tree  that  shades  our  door,  feeds  nnder  our  windows, 
follows  at  the  heels  of  the  plowman,  needs  no  introduction.  He  loves  ripe  cherries, 
and  never  refnseii  a  wormy  one.  He  also  loves  them  dried,  and  leathers  from  the 
branches  those  left  from  the  harvest,  thns  cleaning  awav  what  might  be  depoeits 
for  egfs  of  insects.  Worms,  grubs,  snails,  grasshoppers  and  caterpillars  constitute 
the  greatest  share  of  his  diet  His  appetite  is  hearty,  his  digestion  speedy.  **  A 
young  robin  in  confinement  ate,  in  twelve  hours,  140  per  cent,  of  his  own  weight, 
and  consumed  fourteen  feet  of  earth  worms." 

When  the  warm  sunshine  of  earliest  spring  thaws  the  frozen  turf,  and  with  it 
the  dormant  insects  it  contains,  there  is  business  for  the  bluebird.  A  harvest  is 
ready,  and  he  is  prompt  to  come  and  gather.  We  may  observe  by  his  frequent 
sallies  from  the  fence  to  the  ground  that  he  finds  plenty  of  food.  In  summer  he 
feasts  on  beetles  and  grasshoppers.  A  field  infested  with  grubs  in  the  fall  is  sure 
to  be  feeding  ground  for  a  company  of  bluebirds.  The  bluebird  is  a  model  of 
domestic  peace  and  content.  He  is  able  to  fly  high  and  far,  yet  love  for  his  family 
restrains  his  wings,  and  he  gladly  remains  close  to  the  ground  and  near  his  nest. 


GRUMBLING,  GROWLING,  KICKING— WHY? 


BY  J.  B.  STOIiL,  SOUTH  BEND. 


Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  If  the  question  were  asked  of  this  audi- 
ence how  many  there  are  among  them  who  do  not  grumble,  growl  or  kick,  I  wonder 
what  the  answer,  truthfully  and  candidly  given,  would  be  ?  How  many  would  be 
able  to  ssy  with  truthfulness  and  sincerity,  that  they  neither  grumble,  growl  nor 
kick  without  just  cause  or  provocation? 

This  is  an  era  of  discontent  Complaints  are  manifold,  lamentations  frequent 
and  spasmodic. 

The  agriculturist  considers  himself  poorly  compensated  and  in  many  particu- 
lars unfairly  dealt  with.  Merchants  complain  of  sharp  competition  and  small 
profits.  Msnnfsctnrers  dwell  on  overstocked  markets  and  the  ezpensivepess  of  in- 
troducing their  wares  and  commodities.  Lawyers  lament  the  lack  of  compensative 
cases  ;  artists  deprecate  the  non-existence  of  a  more  widely  extended  taste  for  the 
beautiful,  and  labor,  especially  common  labor,  points  with  undisguised  indignation 
to  the  inadequacy  of  its  compensation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  new  in  this.  If  there  ever  has  been  a 
time  when  everybody  was  satisfied  and  content  with  his  or  her  lot,  historians  were 
singularly  neglectful  in  recording  such  evidences  of  general  contentment.  Man  is 
naturally  inclined  to  be  dissatbfied,  to  consider  himself  unfairly  and  unjustly  dealt 
with,  and  to  long  for  that  happy  but,  unfortunately,  unattainable  period  when 
conditions  are  exactly  or  approximately  to  his  liking  or  fancy. 

I  fear  that  happy,  blissful  state  is,  as  it  has  ever  been,  a  delusive,  barren  ideal- 
ity. 
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And  yet,  taking  life  as  it  is,  may  it  not  be  ponible  to  approach  happinem  and 
contentment  more  promisingly  than  woald  aeem  probable  to  the  casual  observer? 

What  constitutes  human  hAppincs^T  Is  it  the  mere  possession  of  wealth,  the 
easy  command  of  wisat  are  called  luxuries,  the  enjoyment  of  that  which  dollars 
and  cents  may  purchase?  By  no  means ;  far  from  it.  Tree  happiness  is  something 
quite  different.  It  is  to  be  found  in  good  health,  in  a  contented  spirit,  in  doing 
well  for  self  and  the  community,  in  ameliorating  suffering,  in  lending  a  helping 
hand  to  the  feeble  and  the  oppressed,  in  building  up,  in  bettering  society,  in  foster- 
ing patriotism;  in  short,  in  doing  whatever  may  lie  in  one's  power  to  make  the 
world  better  and  to  contribute  .to  the  general  welfare  of  the  human  family. 

Selfishness  is  at  the  bottom  of  most  of  our  troubles.  If  we  would  but  reflect 
that  in  doing  good  for  ourselves  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  likewise  do  good  to  our 
neighbors — provided,  always,  the  pernicious  dog-in-the-manger  policy  does  not 
govern  our  action — the  truth  of  this  would  at  once  become  apparent  If  you  pros- 
per, and  are  enabled  to  bnild  a  new  house  or  a  new  barn,  the  beneficent  effect  of 
that  prosperity  is  at  once  extended  to  the  contractor,  the  dealer,  the  mason,  the 
carpenter,  etc.,  provided,  of  course,  that  you  believe  in  and  exemplify  the  generous 
policy  of  "  live  and  let  live." 

Why  do  men  strive  to  become  the  possessors  of  great  wealth — of  colossal  for- 
tunes? It  is  power — that  and  nothing  else.  And  yet,  to  be  a  railroad  king,  to 
preside  over  a  great  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establishment,  in  vol  ven  eares  and 
responsibilities  of  which  only  those  can  have  an  adequate  conception  who  have  had 
an  inside  view  into  the  magnitude  of  these  great  institutions.  Do  not  imagine  for 
a  moment  that  the  men  who  are  at  the  head  of  such  gigantic  enterpriies  are  free 
from  care,  anxiety  or  perplexity.  Far  from  it.  They  have  their  troubles  in 
abundance.  Don't  imagine  that  a  palatial  maudion  imposes  no  cares  or  hardships 
en  the  lady  of  the  house.  You  ladies — you  wives  of  thrifty  farmers  who  once  lived 
in  humble  log  houses  or  unpretentioue  cottages,  and  later  on  became  queens  of 
commodious  two-story  houses,  know  a  little  something  as  to  what  it  is  to  take  care 
of  the  more  modern  dwelling,  with  all  that  that  term  implies. 

Coming  down  to  bed-rock,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  greater  the  riches  the  greater 
the  cares,  perplexities  and  vexations  of  life? 

Pray,  do  not  understand  me  as  underrating  the  value  of  money  or  the  deftira- 
billty  of  acquiring  a  little  more  than  may  be  deemed  absolutely  neceraary.  I 
believe  with  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Dowling,  that  the  most  desirable  condition  of  life  is 
that  in  which  man  has  a  little  more  than  enough.  That  is  to  say,  one  who  is 
industrious  and  who  avoids  extravagance  is  as  near  an  ideal  state  as  he  can  hope 
to  approach  if  he  is  able  to  live  comfortably,  dress  respectably,  afford  certain 
pleasures,  Mt  a  wholesome  table  and  keep  his  family  suitable  to  their  right  station 
without  incurring  debt  or  living  quite  up  to  his  income.  The  trouble  is  that  so 
few  are  satufied  with  that  "little  more  than  enough"  which  is  within  the  reach 
of  almost  every  one  and  which  is  sufficient  to  happiness  did  we  but  live  inwardly 
to  ourselves  and  not  outwardly  to  the  view  of  our  neighbors.  Life  is  what  we 
make  it. 
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But  why  is  there  so  much  f  rumbling,  growling  and  kicking  ?  Because  it  is  so 
much  more  convenient  to  attribute  oar  big  or  little  misfortunes  to  a  *'cold,  anchar- 
itable  world,*'  than  to  trace  them  to  individual  imperfections,  delinquencies,  mis- 
calculations and  misdirection  of  mental  and  physical  forces.    • 

Let  us  be  sincere,  candid  and  outspoken  when  engaged  in  the  eonaideration 
and  discussion  of  these  matters.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  too  little  thinking  and 
calculating  is  being  done  on  a  good  many  farms  ?  that  the  exercise  of  muscular 
power  has  been  considered  the  main  impetus  to  succeasfal  farming,  mental  forces 
cutting  but  a  slight  figure  in  the  operation  ?  If  the  answer  be  affirmatiye,  then 
we  have  cause  to  rejoice  over  the  inauguration  of  Farmers'  Institutes  and  the  de- 
velopment of  those  intellectual  forces  which  have  revolutionized  nearly  every 
branch  of  industry  known  in  the  civilized  world,  and  which  constitute  as  important 
a  factor  in  agriculture  as  in  any  other  pursuit. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  the  farm  does  not  afford  excellent  opportunities  for 
study.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  perusal  of  a^  exceedingly  instruct- 
ive work  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  entitled  "  Album  of  Agricult- 
ural Products."  This  admirably  executed  work  gives  us  a  very  comprehensive 
exhibit  of  the  values  per  acre  of  farm  crops  throughout  the  United  States.  I  find 
that  the  average  value  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  of  an  acre  of  com  is  $9.47 ;  wheat, 
$9.95;  oats,  $8.16;  rye,  $8.27;  barley,  $12.76 ;  buckwheat,  $8.24 ;  potatoes,  $38.34 ; 
tobacco,  $61.51 ;  cotton,  $15.69 ;  hay,  $11.08. 

These  figures  possess  a  great  deal  of  interest  That  the  average  value  of  an 
acre  of  potatoes  should  be  more  than  four  times  that  of  either  wheat,  corn,  oats  or 
rye  is  surely  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration,  as  is  also  the  fact  that  while  an 
acre  of  corn  in  the  New  England  States  ranges  in  value  from  $20.94  t^  $24.25,  it 
is  worth  $13.16  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  $10.84  in  Indiana,  and  $9.38  in  Illin-'is. 
It  would  be  well  worth  any  farmer's  time  to  inquire  why  an  acre  of  wheat  in 
Michigan  is  worth  $13.40  as  against  $11.36  in  Indiana.  Equally  instructive  may 
be  regarded  the  fact  that  while  in  Massachusetts  an  acre  of  hay  is  worth  $18.82,  in 
Nebraska  the  value  drops  to  $4  82.  There  is  great  significance  in  these  figures. 
They  furnish  any  number  of  pointers  for  the  intelligent  farmer  who  feels  that  he 
is  profoundly  interested  in  knowing  from  what  products  he  can  derive  the  largest 
reward  for  his  labor. 

But  it  is  not  crops  alone  that  engage  the  progressive  farmer's  attention.  He 
is  interested  in  reaching  a  satisfactory  understandini<  as  to  the  relative  profitable- 
ness of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  swine  and  poultry.  This  understanding  can  only  be 
satisfactorily  reached  by  close  study  and  observation,  and  practical  experience. 
Talk  about  study  and  intelligence  on  the  farm  being  of  secondary  consideration  I 
There  are  few  pursuits  that  afford  a  more  inviting  field  for  earnest  study,  analysis, 
investigation  and  exploration  than  that  of  the  American  farmer. 

If  we  plunge  heedlessly  into  debt,  and  when  pay-day  comes  around  find  our- 
selves "short"  of  the  wherewith  to  meet  our  obligations,  it  is  quite  convenient  to 
take  up  the  printed  speeches  of  our  Stanfords,  Peffers  and  Sockiess  Simpsons  and 
put  the  blame  for  being  "short"  on  broad-shouldered  Uncle  Sam,  in  this  that  due 
cognizance  has  not  been  taken  of  our  individual  financial  condition  in  regulating 
the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium.    It  might  be  considered  impolite  or  even 
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profane  to  find  fault  with  the  regalating  forces  of  the  weather,  causing  drouth  and 
other  miifortunea;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  pitching  into  Uncle  Sam  for 
not  providing  enough  money  to  pay  debts,  whether  we  have  anything  to  sell  or 
not,  or  whether  we  have  cast  about  to  bridge  over  for  the  time  being.  What's 
Uncle  Sam  here  for  bat  to  shoulder  blame  for  what  we  haven't  got  or  ean't  get,  in 
the  line  of  money  ?  And  what's  he  good  for  if  he  can't  come  to  the  rescue  when  a 
fellow  gets  into  a  pinch  and  needs  a  few  thousand  to  help  him  out?  Haven't 
Stanford,  Peffer  and  Simpson  made  it  clear  that  the  road  to  uniform  wealth  points 
to  the  printing  of  countless  millions  of  greenbacks  by  the  Government,  and  the 
unstinted  mortgaging  of  the  broad  acres  of  our  American  farmers? 

If  there  is  any  occasion  or  excuse  for  kicking — figuratively  or  otherwise — it  is 
that  such  rubbish  has  been  permitted  to  enter  the  minds  of  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  individuals  supposed  to  be  equipped  with  a  fair  modicum  of  common  sense. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  demonstrate  to  this  audience  that  farming  can4)e  made  to 
pay,  when  carried  on  systematically  and  in  a  business-like  manner.  To  hold  the 
contrary  would  be  to  invite  flat  contradiction  by  the  thousands  of  flourishing 
farms  that  present  a  pleasing  view  to  the  observant  traveler  as  he  passes  from 
county  to  county  in  this  and  other  States.  But  it  would  be  equally  fallacious  to 
make  it  appear  that  all  farming  is  remunerative.  That  is  no  more  the  truth  than 
would  be  the  statement  that  all  merchants,  manufacturers,  professional  men, 
mechanics  and  laborers,  are  making  money  and  enjoying  "a  little  more  than 
enongh."  All  vocations,  all  branches  of  industry,  have  their  ups  and  downs. 
Comparatively  few  are  exempt  from  occasional  or  periodical  reverses. 

His  opportunity  for  study  does  not  end  with  determining  his  duty  and  inter- 
ests as  to  crops  and  stock.  There  is  much  more  for  him  to  take  into  account.  He 
■hould  understand  the  value  of  orchards  and  timber,  of  garden  and  lawns,  the 
importance  of  taking  good  care  of  farm  implements  and  machinery,  of  closely 
watching  the  markets,  etc.  etc. 

He  need  not  be  reminded  that  if  he  be  particularly  solicitous  to  leave  to  pos- 
terity something  that  will  grow  steadily  in  value,  his  time  and  energy  can  not  be 
better  employed  than  by  cultivating  a  grove  of  walnut  and  other  nut-bearing  trees, 
the  value  of  which  can  hardly  be  calculated,  to  say  nothing  of  other  points— such 
as  beautifying  the  place,  adding  to  its  productive  features,  and  rendering  it 
altogether  a  piere  of  property  for  which  there  is  always  a  demand,  and  which  will 
always  command  good  figures. 

But  the  scope  of  his  research  extends  beyond  this.  He  is  deeply  interested  in 
good  roads.  He  knows  from  years  of  experience  that  the  present  method  of 
"  working  the  roads  "  is  a  relic  of  **  corduroy  days,"  a  reekless  waste  of  time  and 
labor.  But  he  may  be  a  little  conservative  on  this  point,  reluctant  to  depart  from 
the  old  custom.  Here  is  a  chance  for  manifesting  his  progressive  spirit.  Talk 
alone  won't  do.  We  have  had  an  abundance  of  that.  The  duty  of  the  hour  is  to 
send  Representatives  and  Senators  to  the  General  Assembly  who  will  vote  for  a 
radical  change  of  the  road  law — for  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  highways  that  will  be  a  credit  to  the  State,  instead  of  an 
unsightly  reminder  of  how  we  blundered  in  the  past. 
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Still  more.  The  progreRBlvt  farmer  ehould  be  a  man  of  buaiiiaaa  intelligeDoe, 
familiar  with  the  laws  of  trade.  Panctuality  and  promptDess  in  making  settlements, 
keeping  accurate  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  and  conforming  g^erallj 
to.  the  rules  of  the  businefts  world,  are  adornments  of  the  ideal  American  farmer. 
He  never  growls  upon  receiving  a  statement  of  his  acconnt,<but  rather  invites  the 
same,  that  he  may  know  at  stated  periods  how  he  stands.  He  doesn't  ask  the  pub- 
lisher of  a  live  newspaper  to  drop  twenty-five  or  fifty  cents  on  his  subscription 
price,  realizing  that  the  publisher,  if  there  be  any  business  in  his  make-up,  oan  not 
afibrd  to  discrimrnate  in  favor  of  one  against  another.  As  an  appreciative  reader 
he  pays  for  his  home  paper  in  advance,  and  occasionally  offers  a  word  of  encour- 
agement  to  the  publisher. 

Pavsing  from  a  single  pursuit  and  extending  our  observations  to  pretty  much 
every  trade  and  occupation  with  which  we  come  in  contact  from  day  to  day,  it  is 
entirely  sa/e  to  say  that  if  each  and  all  will  practice  a  little  self-examination  and 
a  little  more  eelf-reformation,  there  will  be  a  noticeable  decrease  in  grumbling, 
growling  and  kicking.  It  will  be  found  that  a  little  more  sweeping  before  our  own 
doors,  a  little  more  honest  endeavor  to  reform  individuals  instead  of  frittering 
away  time  and  undertaking  impossibilities  by  railing  at  society  and  existing  insti- 
tutions, will  greatly  lessen  the  evils  so  commonly  complained  of. 

According  to  statistics  gathered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  aver- 
age value  of  farm  products  of  Indiana,  for  a  period  of  ten  years  is,  per  acre: 
Corn,  $10.84;  wheat,  $li.36;  oats,  $7.d8 ;  rye,  $6.97;  barley,  $14.96;  buckwheat, 
$7.72;  potatoes,  $31 ;  tobacco,  $49.43 ;  hay,  $11.35. 

I  wish  I  might  be  able  to  induce  every  farmer  within  the  sound  of  itiy  voice 
to  take  his  pencil  and  make  a  mathematical  calculation  as  to  how  many  hens  it 
would  take  to  produce  eggs  equalling  in  value  an  acre  of  com,  wheat,  etc.  I  am 
told  that  a  good  layer  is  good  for  180  eggs  a  year.  In  South  Bend,  during  the 
year  1891,  egfts  retailed  at  no  time  at  less  than  16  cents  per  dozen.  Even  during 
the  summer  they  commanded  18  cents.  They  have  reached  as  high  as  32  oents 
per  dozen.  Dressed  poultry,  during  the  same  period,  retailed  at  ^rom  10  to  18 
cents  per  pound.  I  haven't  bought  a  pound  of  butter  for  less  than  22  cents  for 
a  year  or  more.  Here  is  a  chance  for  figuring,  for  calculating.  Avail  yourselves 
of  it. 

A  farmer  trading  at  South  Bend  brought  a  lot  of  pears  to  market  in  Decem- 
ber and  again  in  January.  Instead  of  rushing  his  pears  to  market  in  the  fall,  he 
thought  he  would  apply  a  little  of  the  skill  of  the  fruit  dealer  by  taking  special 
care  of  his  product.  This  foresight,  this  calculation,  this  sagacity,  enabled  him 
to  realize  about  $5  a  bushel  instead  of  realizing  only  from  75  cents  to  $1.50  had 
he  ruehed  into  the  market  when  "  the  rest  of  them  "  did.  Perhaps  the  statement 
of  this  incident  may  lead  to  inquiry  how  to  preserve  pears  for  winter  use,  and 
what  variety  may  be  best  suited  to  this  purpose. 

What  a  difference  there  is  in  the  apples  that  come  into  market  from  time  to 
time.  Of  late  years,  apples  in  the  St.  Joseph  valley  have  been  largely  a  faUure. 
'*  What's  the  matter  with  your  orchard,  Mr.  Farmer,  that  you  don't  have  better 
luck  with  your  apples?"  I  have  inquired  on  several  occasions.  *' Don't  know; 
trees  aie  giving  out,"  is  about  the  only  information  I  have  been  able  to  gather. 
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Bui  farmers  across  the  line,  over  in  Michigan,  bring  in  apples  that  are  sound, 
wholesome,  delicious.  Inquiry  reveals  the  fact  that  these  farmers  cultivate  their 
orchards,  give  nourishment  to  their  fruit  trees,  and  destroy  the  deadly  enemy  of 
all  fruit  by  spraying. 

In  presenting  these  things  to  your  consideration  as  little  pointers,  pardon  me 
for  making  a  suggf  stion.  It  is  that  every  man  should  each  year  expend  at  least 
as  much  for  good,  useful  and  instructive  books,  magazines  and  newspapers  as  he 
expends  for  whisky,  beer  and  tobacco.  He  who  spends  no  money  for  either  of 
these  commodities  can  afford  to  be  doubly  liberal  in  the  purchase  of  wholesome 
literature.  By  the  art  of  printing  we  are  enabled  to  bring  within  reach  the  best 
thought  of  this  and  other  countries,  enriching  the  mind  with  information  that 
gives  us  the  benefit  of  years  of  fruitful  experience,  overcomes  obstacles,  points  the 
•way  to  success,  prosperity  and  happiness. 

But  I  would  have  you  exercise  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  books,  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  The  country  is  literally  flooded  with  trash  and  rubbish. 
Shun  this.  So-called  literature  that  fills  the  mind  with  malice  and  hatred  is  an 
abomination,  no  matter  in  what  form  it  may  be  presented  to  you.  If  you  want 
books,  select  such  as  will  expand,  not  contract,  the  mind.  If  you  would  read 
magazines,  choose  such  as  will  broaden,  not  warp,  the  intellect.  In  selecting 
newspapers,  take  such  as  will  record  the  events  of  the  day  truthfully  and  fairly, 
discuss  public  questions  intelligently  and  honestly,  appeal  to  reason  rather  than  to 
prejudice,  de  justice  to  all.  The  vicious,  unscrupulous,  lying  and  defamatory 
newspaper,  printed  with  ink  of  gall  from  a  press  propelled  by  malice  and  vindic- 
tiveness,  is  a  curse.  The  high-toned,  considerate,  truthful  and  conscientiously  con- 
ducted newspaper  is  a  blessing — a  messenger  of  truth,  a  champion  of  justice,  a 
defender  of  the  right,  an  ever  vigilant  sentinel  on  the  watch-tower  of  Liberty. 

There  is  a  great  deal  in  management  At  this  moment  I  have  in  mind  a  young 
man  who  started  out  as  a  mechanic— a  printer,  to  be  specific — at  a  salary  of  $13  a 
week.  He  is  to-day  owner  of  two  houses.  The  one  he  lives  in ;  from  the  other  he 
derives  a  comfortable  rental.  I  also  have  in  mind  several  others  who  began  their 
career  under  like  or  even  more  favorable  conditions  and  circumstances.  Outside 
of  a  little  household  furniture  they  have  nothing.  I  have  further  in  mind  a  young 
lady  who,  seven  years  ago,  obtained  a  position  as  book-keeper.  She  commenced 
with  a  salary  of  $3  a  week,  had  a  moderate  advance  in  due  course  of  time,  now 
gets  $S  a  week.  She  paid  her  own  board,  and  now  has  $200  paid-up  stock  in  a 
building  and  loan  association  that  nets  her  $16  interest  a  year,  owns  a  lot  that  is 
steadily  growing  in  value,  and  has  some  money  in  the  savings  bank.  She  is  neatly 
and  comfortably  dressed,  owes  nobody,  and  never  grumbles,  growls  nor  kicks. 

Ten  years  ago  two  young  men  in  a  neighboring  county  started  out  on  their 
life's  mission.  The  one  had  been  a  school  teacher.  He  qualified  himself  for  the 
law,  bought  and  sold  real  estate  on  a  small  scale,  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  business. 
He  flourished,  prospered  from  the  very  beginning.  He  took  an  interest  in  public 
affairs,  attended  political  meetings  and  conventions,  but  never  alighted  or  neg- 
lected his  business  nor  sought  office.  He  is  to-day  the  owner  of  a  farm,  of  houses 
and  lots,  and  has  an  income  of  between  $2,500  and  $3,000  a  year.    The  other  one 
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made  politics  his  chief  concerOi  sought  and  obtained  clerkships  and  other  pettj 
offices  that  afforded  him  a  bare  living  and  kept  him  almost  constantlj  in  a  state  of 
tarmoil,  uncertainty  and  vexation.  Of  the  world's  goods  he  has  precious  little. 
His  income  is  very  limited,  his  prospects  unpromising,  his  physical  powers  badly 
undermined. 

And  so  I  might  go  on  and  on,  giving  illustrations  and  citing  examples  of  those 
who  on  the  one  side  have  been  successful  by  availing  themselves  of  opportunities, 
by  being  vigilant,  thoughtful,  prudent,  persevering,  industrious  and  economical, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  persons  who  either  missed  their  calling,  misdirected 
their  energies,  neglected  their  opportunities,  or  engaged  in  chasing  alluring 
phantoms  that  may  be  rapturously  chavming  to  the  vision,  but  are  vexedly  inac- 
cessible to  the  pursuer's  grip.  The  former,  as  a  rule,  are  contented,  happy  people 
who  make  the  best  of  life,  and  neither  fret  nor  stew  because  somebody  else  has* 
accummlated  thousands,  perhaps  millions.  The  latter  are  discontented,  fretful, 
out  of  patience  with  themselves  as  well  ss  their  surroundings,  and  indulge  in 
never-ceasing  grumbling,  growling  and  kicking. 

There  is  a  whole  volume  of  philosophy  in  this  little  newspaper  paragraph : 
Poverty  and  riches  are  comparative.  A  poor  widow  was  so  destitute  that  she 
could  keep  her  little  ones  comfortable  at  night  when  the  cold  weather  came  only 
by  wsrming  boards  for  them  to  lie  on.  One  of  them,  when  the  board  had  made 
her  comfortable,  said :  "  Mamma,  what  will  poor  children  do  who  have  no  wann 
boards  to  lie  on  ?  "    Warm  boards  were  her  wealth. 

Before  closing  let  me  return  to  the  Rev.  6.  T.  Dowling's  philosophy.  He  held 
that  "  the  happy  man  is  he  who  takes  a  clear  conscience  to  bed  with  him ;  who 
sleeps  soundly  through  his  eight  hours,  and  rises  in  the  morning  refreshed  and 
clear-headed  for  the  day's  duties.  Not  many  men  are  so,  perhaps,  but  most  men 
owe  it  to  their  own  folly  if  they  are  otherwise.  Let  any  man  resolve  to  live  safely 
within  his  income,  indifferent  to  the  habits,  pursuits  or  income  of  his  neighbor, 
taking  what  needed  exercise  he  may,  interesting  himself  loyally  in  his  vocation 
and  being  sealoas  to  perform  his  duties  as  the  head  of  the  family,  bearing  in  mind 
also  that  a  cultivated  intellect  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  a  superfluous  bank 
account,  and  very  soon  the  fact  will  take  possession  of  heart  and  soul  and  brain 
that  this  is  a  beautiful  and  a  joyous  world  in  which  there  is  more  God  than  deviL 
Make  the  best  of  your  lot  and  quit  comparing  the  inside  of  your  own  life  with  the 
outside  of  another  man's,  would  you  learn  what  happiness  and  peace  and  content- 
ment and  a  sense  of  spiritual  power  are."  Adopt  the  prayer  of  Agur,  "  Qive  me 
neither  poverty  nor  riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  to  me,  lest  I  be  full  and 
deny  thee  and  say,  who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal."  Get  your  mind 
into  a  philosophical  frame ;  make  the  best  possible  use  of  your  talents  and  yoBr 
opportunities,  and,  my  word  for  it,  you  will  feel  less  and  lets  inclined  to  gromble, . 
growl  and  kick. 
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RAILWAY  TRANSPORTATION. 


B7  JOHN   L.  SHAWVXB,  BELLVFONTAINS,  OHIO. 


Of  late  years  there  has  been  mnch  diecnmion  relative  to  the  rates  charged  hj 
eommon  carriers  for  the  transportation  of  freights  and  passengers.  There  is  a  pre- 
Tailing  belief  that  these  charges  are  unnecessarily  high.  That  the  corporations 
controlling  the  means  are  reaping  enormous  dividends,  whi^e  the  people,  whose 
eurplus  productions  must  pay  the  excessive  toll,  have  in  many  instances  received 
no  return  for  their  labor. 

But  it  is  never  right  to  condemn  a  thing  without  first  considering  it  from 
various  positions  and  weighing  with  unbiased  and  impartial  judgment  all  the 
evidence  having  a  bearing  on  the  subject.  In  some  States  the  discussion  of  this 
question  has  proceeded  much  further  than  it  has  with  us.  In  a  few  States  it  has 
led  to  the  construction  of  new  railroads.  In  others  laws  have  been  enacted  and 
commissions  created  which  regulate  the  charges.  One  good  and  general  outgrowth 
of  the  agitation  of  this  question  is  the  interstate  commerce  law.  That  other  re- 
forms will  follow  in  the  same  line  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  the  persistency  of 
the  people  in  demanding  justice. 

Before  pushing  such  a  discussion  too  far  we  should  consider  the  question: 
**Oan  the  railways  charge  less?"  If,  after  a  careful  examination,  we  arrive  at  a 
negative  conclusion,  we  may  more  profitably  devote  our  discussion  to  the  question : 
*^ How  may  they  be  enabled  to  charge  less?"  Should,  however,  the  first  question  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  there  is  yet  another  question  to  be  considered :  "  How 
may  they  be  made  to  charge  less." 

The  subject  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  farmers  for  the  prices  of 
nearly  all  they  produce  are  afiected  by  the  charges  made  for  transportation.  And 
ainoe  all  great  reforms  are  the  eutgrowth  of  awakened  public  opinion,  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  we  shall  ever  see  a  complete  reform  of  transportation  rates  until  all 
the  people  have  been  aroused  to  the  justice  of  the  demand  and  with  united  forces 
•call  for  reform. 

The  railway  magnates  have  answered  our  question  by  saying  that  it  would  be 
A  ruinous  policy  to  reduce  their  rates,  since  they  are  already  as  low  as  they  can 
be  made  to  permit  the  roads  to  remain  on  a  paying  basis.  For  many  years  the 
Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy'tf  rates  for  transportation  of  grain  were  $1.30,  but 
after  the  building  of  the  Canada  Pacific,  the  former  road  carried  for  70  cents. 
Now,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  road  could  make  a  profit  by  carrying  half  the  grain 
at  70  cents,  the  profits  must  have  been  enormous  when  it  carried  all  the  grain  at 
almost  twice  the  rate.  According  to  the  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Railways  this  road,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $76,392,605,  made  gross  earnings  to 
the  amount  of  $27,67§,078  in  1887.  The  expenses  of  operating  the  road  were 
$16,097,913,  leaving  net  earnings  to  the  amount  of  $11,478,165  or  15  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  stock.      Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  competition  has  reduced  the 
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rates  of  transportation  almost  fifty  per  cent.,  the  road  continues  to  pay  |;ood  profit* 
on  the  capital  stock.  Now,  in  connection  with  this  statement,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  National  Government  was  considerate  enough  to  make  this  road  a 
grant  of  2,781,714  acres  of  the  public  domain,  and  when  our  industrious  young 
men  grow  tired  of  paying  extravagant  rents  in  Ohio,  they  can  go  west  and  pur- 
chase of  this  company  a  fine  farm  and  ship  their  productions  over  its  line.  The 
company  has  cleared  above  taxes,  commissions,  and  all  other  expenses,  over 
$12,000,000  on  lands  sold,  and  has  yet  on  hands  nearly  100,000  acres. 

The  total  number  of  miles  of  railroad  in  the  United  States  in  1888  was  154,276^ 
over  which  were  transported  589,398,317  tons  of  freight  at  an  average  cost  of  91  cents 
per  ton  per  mile ;  451,864,000  passengers  were  carried  an  aggregate  of  11,190,((44,000 
miles  at  an  average  cost  of  2.2  cents  per  mile.  The  total  earnings  were  almost  one 
thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  percentage  of  earnings  was  9.9.  Since  it  is 
well  known  that  some  roads  are  not  on  a  paying  basis  the  percentage  of  earnings 
on  others  must  have  been  proportionally  larger. 

In  the  year  1889  the  gross  receipts  of  all  the  roads  were  $992,856,856,  of 
which  $674,731,517  represented  the  cost  of  operating  the  roads,  leaving  net  earn- 
ings to  the  amount  of  $318,125,339,  to  which  add  miscellaneous  receipts  from  other 
sources  and  the  net  revenue  is  $406,929,487.  The  actual  cost  of  construction  is 
placed  by  good  authorities  at  about  $3,200,000,000 ;  were  the  roads  restricted  to  net 
profits  of  six  per  cent,  on  unwatered  or  actual  stock,  the  net  earnings  would  be  but 
$192,000,000,  giving  to  the  people  the  benefit  of  the  difference,  or  about  $205,000,000. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  cost  of  operating  the  roads  includes  the  many 
high  salaried  officials,  many  of  whom  receive  larger  incomes  than  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Now,  as  conclusive  evidence  that  freights  are  unnecessarily  high,  I  quote  a. 
single  paragraph  from  the  address  of  Mr.  Sweet,  delivered  before  the  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  June  25, 1885.    Mr.  Sweet  said: 

"  All  expenses,  including  receiving,  loading,  handling,  hauling,  discharging, 
and  every  other  expense  connected  with  railway  operations,  the  eost  has  been  about 
four  mills  per  ton  per  mile  average  on  all  American  railways."  This  statement 
was  made  by  one  fully  informed  on  all  the  facts,  and  based  on  the  present  system 
of  charging  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear.  But  to  one  who  is  given  to  observation^ 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  rock,  brick, 
wood,  grain,  fruit,  coal,  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  which  remain  in  their  original  lopalities^ 
because  the  coat  of  transportation  exceeds  the  value.  There  are  few  localities  but 
have  a  surplus  of  some  productions,  while  other  localities  are  sadly  in  want  of 
these  same  surplus  articles.  Many  of  the  most  necessary  srticles  of  human  con- 
sumption are  sold  in  the  neighborhood  of  production  at  a  sacrifice,  but  by  the  time 
they  have  reached  the  great  centers  of  toil  and  commerce  the  price  is  so  enhanced 
that  many  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  toiling  masses  remain  unsupplied. 

With  cheaper  transportation  who  can  estimate  the  great  advantages  that 
would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  thousands  who  depend  on  their  daily  toil  for  a. 
sustenance?  With  cheaper  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  accommodations,  they  would 
be  enabled  to  devote  at  least  a  small  portion  of  their  meager  earning  to  the  im- 
provement of  their  minds  and  the  beautifying  of  their  homes.    Those  who  have 
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■witneMed  the  poor  anrroandingB,  the  scanty  food,  the  ragged  clothiDg,  the  illiter- 
ate children,  the  uncomfortahle  homes,  and  the  ahject  wretchedness  of  the  yerj 
poor  in  oor  large  cities,  can  not  do  otherwise  than  labor  for  any  reform  which 
promisee  eyen  the  slightest  degree  of  relief. 

That  such  relief  might  be  secured  by  proper  legislation,  I  quote  from  a  letter 
of  the  Hon.  L  M.  Trammell,  Chairman  of  the  Railway  Commission  of  Georgia. 
He  says:  "The  Commission  of  this  State  was  organized  October  15,  1879.  A 
Tery  large  reduction  in  charges  made  by  railroads,  for  freights  and  passengers,  has 
been  made  since  the  organization  of  the  Commission.  The  rate  for  transportation 
of  passengers  has  been  reduced  from  five  cents  per  mile  to  three.  The  freight 
■charges  for  one  hundred  miles  on  one  hundred  pounds  have  been  reduced,  as 
ioUows : 

Bacon,  25  cents  in  1879,  reduced  to  18  cents  in  1890. 

Flour,  25  "  15  " 

Grain,  22  "  14  *' 

Cotton,  40  "  15  *♦ 

An  average  reduction  of  44  per  cent." 

The  commissioner  goes  on  to  say  that  this  reduction  has  been  accomplished 
without  injury  to  the  railroads,  but  with  great  benefit  to  the  people.  He  then 
compares  the  market  value  of  stock  of  the  two  chief  railway  systems  in  the  State 
as  proof  of  the  statement. 

Stock  of  the  Georgia  Central  Railroad  was  selling  in  1879  at  79  cents,  but  is 
now  quoted  at  $1.21,  an  increase  of  53  per  cent.  Stock  of  the  Georgia  Railroad 
was  selling  in  1879  at  78  cents,  and  now  commands  $2,  an  increase  of  157  per  oent 

A  recent  writer  estimates  that  the  farmers  of  Illinois  (the  greatest  in  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  in  railroads^  lost  through  ezcesnive  freights  the  sum  of  $59,502,586 
on  the  productions  of  their  farms  in  the  years  '85,  '86,  '87  and  '88. 

Now,  in  regard  to  passenger  rates.  The  roads  acknowledge  that  they  can  earry 
for  less  than  three  cents  per  mile,  for  they  frequently  reduce  the  rates  to  one  and  a 
half,  or  one  cent  per  mile,  and  frequently  even  lees.  For  with  excursion  rates, 
mileage  tickets  and  free  passes,  the  average  has  been  reduced  to  two  and  one-fifth 
cents  per  mile. 

Michigan  has  a  two-cent  fare  law,  and  Ohio  should  have.  According  to  Poor's 
Railroad  Manual,  the  total  number  of  passengers  carried  in  1888  was  451,358,665. 
Thb  is  an  average  of  seven  tripe  for  each  man,  woman  and  child.  But  since  some 
persons  make  several  trips  each  day,  and  only  about  one- tenth  of  the  people  travel 
at  all,  there  are  at  least  fifty  millions  of  our  population  who  are  prevented  from 
travel  by  its  cost  That  a  reduction  in  rates  would  lead  to  more  travel,  and  con- 
eequently  increased  revenues  to  the  roads,  is  attested  by  the  rush  of  travel  to  the 
Pacific  coast  when  the  fare  from  St  Louis  to  San  Francisco  was  reduced  to  ten 
dollars.  Every  car  that  could  be  secured  was  fitted  up  for  second-class  passengers. 
Eastern  roads  were  called  upon  for  all  their  spare  cars.  But  it  was  all  in  vain. 
Special  train,  additional  oars  and  all  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands. 

The  government  of  Hungary  owns  and  controls  a  few  of  its  own  roads,  and 
-charges  passengers  at  the  rate  of  one  mUl  per  mile.    The  revenues  from  passengers 
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increased  bo  rapidly  that  the  private  roads  adopted  the  same  rates  with  eqballj 
good  results. 

In  India  the  passenger  traffic  is  divided  into  four  classes.  Firi»t- class  passen- 
gers pay  three  cents  per  mile.  Second-class  pay  one  and  one-half  cents  per  mile» 
Third-class  pay  three-fourths  of  one  cent  per  mile.  Fourth  class  pay  three-tenths- 
of  one  cent  per  mile.  But  the  reports  show  that  the  revenues  from  fowrth  class 
paseengers  are  sufficient  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  operating  the  roads. 

Th^  reduction  of  fare  from  five  cents  per  mile  to  three  in  some  of  the  States^ 
has,  in  ten  years,  more  than  doubled  the  number  of  passengers,  and  it  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  were  the  rates  reduced  to  two  cents,  the  number  of  passengers 
would  be  trebled. 

No  otie  can  conceive  the  unnumbered  blessings  that  would  follow  cheap  travel. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  women  and  children  now  confined  to  the  impure  atmosphere 
of  the  crowded  portions  of  our  great  cities,  would  be  enabled  to  spend  at  least  a. 
few  days  of  the  heated  season  in  the  fresh  air  and  glorious  sunshine  of  some  rural 
village.  Who  can  tell  how  much  happiness  would  be  due  to  the  change  in  eoeoery  t 
or  who  can  see  how  far  the  health  would  be  benefited  by  the  change  in  exercise? 
New  ambitions  would  be  unfolded.  The  vis^or  of  the  intellect  would  be  renewed. 
The  circulation  of  the  blood  would  be  quickened.  A  taste  for  the  beautiful  would 
be  cultivated.  An  enlarged  circle  of  personal  friendships  would  be  opened  up. 
The  social  faculties  would  be  strengtheoed.  Sectional  animosities  would  be  buried 
out  of  sight.  A  greater,  loftier,  more  patriotic  love  for  home  and  country  would 
be  inspired ;  and  the  whole  people,  by  being  permitted  to  mingle  together,  would 
be  more  securely  united  in  the  bonds  of  fraternity  and  good  fellowship. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  railway  reform  is  the  fact  that 
railway  stocks  are  not  held  as  investments  from  which  the  owners  expect  a  steady 
income,  but  in  most  cases  are  held  for  purely  speculative  purposes;  the  owner 
watching  his  opportunity  to  eell  at  a  premium,  or  purchase  at  a  discount.  Were 
the  stocks  held  as  an  investment  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  owners  to  give 
the  people  such  accommodations  at  such  rates  as  would  increase  the  wealth  and 
population.  The  result  of  which  would  necessarily  be  a  great  increase  in  travel 
and  freights,  and  consequently  an  increased  revenue  to  the  stock  holders. 

Some  of  you  remember  when  letter  postage  was  ten,  fifteen  and  even  twenty* 
five  cents.  The  mother  whose  son  had  gone  out  into  the  world  to  seek  a  home^ 
must  look  and  long  in  vain  for  a  message  from  him ;  he  must  economise,  and  postage 
being  high  he  must  forbear  to  send  the  words  of  cheer  to  the  loved  ones  at  the  dear 
old  home.  The  people  demanded  lower  postage  at  the  risk  of  being  called  fools, 
for  the  postal  department  was  not  selfsustaining.  But  in  time  the  rates  were  re- 
duced to  five,  then  to  three,  and  finally,  in  1883,  to  two  cents.  The  result  was  that 
the  masses  of  the  people  who  had  hitherto  refrained  from  the  use  of  the  mails  were 
now  enabled  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  this  great  convenience,  and  the  nation  took 
a  step  higher  on  the  plane  of  civilization.  Since  the  adoption  of  cheap  postage  the 
number  of  post-offices  has  doubled  and  the  revenues  have  increased  seven  fold. 

^  As  it  has  been  in  rates  of  postage,  so  would  it  be  with  railway  rates,  only  to  a 
much  greater  extent.  When  freights  are  reduced  so  that  all  may  enjoy  the  com- 
forts of  life  at  minimum  prices,  and  when  fares  are  reduced  so  that  even  the 
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poorett  can  take  at  least  one  pleaaare  trip  each  year,  who  can  conceive  the  effect 
on  society?  Conntlees  millions  of  the  human  race  meeting  face  to  face;  visiting 
and  revisiting;  intermingling  in  husiness  and  pleasurable  pursuits;  riding  over 
the  mountains;  dashing  through  the  valleys;  viewing  beautiful  landscapes;  be- 
holding the  marvelous  beauties  of  nature ;  visiting  Niagara  Falls,  the  Thousand 
Islands,  the  Natural  Bridge,  Mammoth  Cave,  Yellowstone  Park,  Qolden  Gate,  Great 
Cafion  and  Yoeemite  Valley.  We  need  no  longer  feast  second  hand,  as  it  were,  by 
reading  books  of  travel,  but  go  in  person  and  drink  of  nature's  fountains.  Feel 
our  own  hearts  swell  with  emotions  as  with  longing  minds  and  glowing  imagina- 
tions we  view  the  solemn  grandeur  and  lofty  sublimity  of  nature's  noblest  handi- 
work. 

Then  to  remember  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  all 
the  blessings  we  enjoy,  will  certainly  make  us  not  only  better  citisens  of  this  world, 
but  better  fitted  to  become  residents  of  the  worid  to  come. 

/ 
PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE  OF  AGRICULTURE  IN  INDIANA. 


BY  JAB.  A.  MOUNT,  SHANHONDALE. 


By  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  agriculture,  we  are  better  prepared  to  under- 
stand present  conditions,  and  forestall  future  prospects. 

60  closely  allied  is  agriculture  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  not  only  of 
our  State,  but  of  the  world,  that  a  review  of  its  conditions  past,  present  and  pros- 
pective must  be  of  interest. 

THE  PAST,  ITS  PBIVATIONS,  ITS  DISCOUBAOEMBMT8,  ITS  HARDSHIPS. 

The  pioneer  settlers  of  our  State  were  men  and  women  of  limited  means,  but 
possessing  undaunted  courage,  perseverence,  habits  of  industry  anS  frugality. 

They  entered  the  dense  woods,  built  the  humble  cabin,  the  rude  log  stable,  and 
commenced  the  arduous  task  of  subduing  the  wilderness.  Privations  surrounded 
them,  incessant  toil  confronted  them.  No  martial  bands  cheered  them  to  the 
conflict  with  soul-stirring  music;  no  floating  banners  as  ensigns  of  their  cause 
waved  above  them ;  no  glittering  bayonets  nor  flashing  swords  nor  peal  of  arms 
heralded  their  onward  march  of  victory.  The  flash  of  the  woodsman's  az,  the 
resounding  strokes  of  labor  and  the  falling  trees  told  that  the  conflict  was  waged. 
The  victory  thus  achieved  comes  to  us  laden  with  results,  as  grand  as  victory  won 
on  the  field  of  battle.  I  would  pluck  no  laurel  from  thechaplet  that  should  adorn 
the  brow  of  every  brave  soldier.  For  their  valor  and  their  patriotism  I  would 
crown  them  with  untarnished  glory,  and  laud  them  for  their  love  of  country.  I 
would  also  magnify  the  victories  won  by  the  early  settlers  of  our  State.  Fathers 
and  sons  toiled  in  the  clearings,  mothers  and  daughters  at  the  loom  and  at  the 
spinning  wheel.  School  houses  and  churches  were  few  in  number  and  of  rude 
construction. 
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These  humble  homes  were,  in  a  large  degree,  destitute  of  books,  papers  and 
magazines.  Saccess  on  the  farm  was  then  determined  by  ability  to  endure  hard- 
ships and  perform  hard  labor.  You  will  pardon  me  for  referring  to  the  pioneer 
life  of  mj  father  and  mother,  from  whose  lips  I  learned  the  storj  of  pioneer  life. 
Their  experience  was  that  of  early  farming  in  our  State.  My  father  blazed  the 
way  from  a  neighbor's  cabin  through  the  woods  that  he  might  find  the  way  to  his 
own  land.  In  the  tMck  woods  he  built  his  cabin  and  commenced  the  hard  toil  of 
clearing  a  farm  from  the  green  woods.  He  often  rolled  logs  more  than  twenty  days 
in  the  spring,  thns  helping  neighbors  for  help  in  turn.  His  church  membership 
was  in  Crawfordsville,  ten  miles  away.  My  father  carried  one  child  in  front  while 
one  rode  behind ;  my  mother  did  likewise ;  thus  a  family  of  six  attended  church  on 
horseback.  At  one  time  seven  pounds  of  butter  were  exchanged  at  the  store  of 
Samuel  Binford,  in  Crawfordsville,  for  one  yard  of  calico  to  make  my  mother  a 
sunbonnet  Nine  dollars  were  paid  for  one  barrel  of  salt,  which  was  hauled  from 
Madison  to  Montgomery  County.  I  refer  to  these  personal  reminiscences,  as  they 
tend  to  reveal  the  privations  incident  to  early  pioneer  life  on  the  farm  in  our  State. 
Farming  among  the  stumps  and  green  roots,  with  the  crude  implements  of  agri- 
culture, was  attended  with  discouragements  and  little  profit.  There  was  little  or 
no  market  for  the  surplus  thus  produced,  while  high  prices  were  paid  fur  articles 
purchased. 


THE  PBESEKT  WITH  ITS  PRIYILBOES  AND  ITS  OPFORTUNITIISS. 

The  day  of  log-rolliogs,  of  raising  the  heavy  log  buildings  has  passed  away. 
The  wooden  moul-board  plow,  the  reap  hook  and  the  flale,  are  agricultural  im- 
plements of  the  past  The  sound  of  the  loom,  the  hum  of  the  wheel  are  seldom 
heard  in  the  rural  home.  Sweet  notes  of  music  from  the  piano  and  organ  may  be 
heard  instead  of  loom  and  wheel.  If  the  spinning  wheel  is  now  found,  it  is  in  the 
parlor,  a  gilded  /elic  of  the  past.  Elegant  farm  homes  are  being  erected,  substan- 
tial stock  barns  constructed ;  everywhere  evidences  of  luxury  and  comfort  can 
be  seen.  The  progreraive  farmers  are  constructing  good  gravel  and  macadamized 
roads.  Good  roads  and  good  conveyances  do  much  to  overcome  distances,  thereby 
bringing  the  farmer  nearer  markets  and  into  closer  proximity  to  the  world.  Im- 
proved machinery  enables  the  farmer  to  do  his  work  better  and  in  less  time,  there- 
by increasing  facilities  for  mental  culture  and  social  improvement.  Manufacture 
ing  towns  are  springing  up,  and  consumers  are  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
producers. 

According  to  Prof.  Elliott,  the  population  of  the  United  States  doubled  from 
1858  to  1880,  or  in  twenty-seven  years  (this  during  the  period  of  the  great  rebel- 
lion). He  says  if  we  allow  33}  years  for  the  doubling  of  the  population,  in  one 
hundred  years  we  will  have  more  than  Jour  hundred  millions  of  inhabUarUs, 
Though  the  population  may  not  increase  at  this  rapid  ratio,  we  believe  in  less  than 
one  hundred  years  all  the  products  of  our  farms  will  be  consumed  at  home.  In 
the  past  five  years  our  State  has  excelled  all  others  in  the  percentage  of  the  in- 
crease of  manufactures.    Under  a  wise,  economic  policy,  our  State  will  ooniinua 
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"to  press  to  the  front  with  her  diversified  industries.  Oar  vast  coal  fields,  our  stone 
qaarries,  our  forests  of  timber,  our  valuable  clays,  and  our  immense  gas  belt, 
which  is  annually  bringing  millions  of  capital  and  thousands  of  laborers  to  our 
State,  all  these  unite  in  painting  for  our  State  a  glorious  future. 

In  addition  to  the  vast  resonreee  of  wealth  above  mentioned,  we  have  fertile 
soil  adapted  to  the  growth  of  abundant  crops  of  grain,  grass,  fruit  and  vegetables. 
Here  we  may  ha?e  the  farm  and  factory  side  by  side ;  here  the  rich  farm  land  and 
the  dense  population  to  consume  its  products.  Qrain,  grass  and  pure  water,  with 
quick  transit  to  market,  are  the  requisites  to  successful  dairying.  In  these  we 
are  not  surpassed.  Blue  grass  and  grain  are  also  the  essential  elements  in  the 
production  of  choice  beef  and  mutton,  in  brief  they  are  the  foundation  of  live 
stock  husbandry,  which  is  thfr  key  to  successful  agriculture. 

The  rapid  growth  of  large  cities  must  make  truck  patch  farming  and  fruit 
growing  profitable.  But  all  these  advantages  and  improvements  are  attended 
with  counter  infiuences.  Unthrifty  methods  of  farming  are  exhausting  the  fertil- 
ity of  our  soil.  Insect  pests  are  on  the  increase ;  taxes  multiply ;  the  spirit  of 
progress  tends  to  multiply  wants  and  increase  the  expenses  of  living. 

Thus  the  farmer  of  the  present,  remote  from  the  privations  of  pioneer  life,  is 
confronted  by  new  problems  to  be  solved,  new  conditions  to  be  met.  Brawn  and 
muscle  are  no  longer  the  dominant  factors  of  success  on  the  farm.  The  ability  of 
the  mind  to  solve  these  new  problems  and  to  master  these  new  conditions  will  deter- 
mine the  success  of  the  farmer  of  the  present. 

To  aid  the  farmer  in  overcoming  these  new  diffieulties  and  to  give  a  correct 
understanding  of  the  everchanging  conditions,  agricultural  colleges  are  founded, 
experimental  stations  are  established,  farm  institutes  held,  agricultural  papers 
ably  edited.  The  present  demands  better  farming.  Poor  land  must  be  improved. 
The  fertility  of  the  soil  conserved.  Better  crops  must  be  grown.  Better  disposi- 
tion of  crops  after  grown.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  understood.  The  con- 
dition of  growing  crops  carefully  studied.  The  farmer  must  be  a  stud'ent  of 
markets.  The  present  is  an  age  of  intense  thought,  of  intense  application  to  busi- 
ness. Competition  is  spirited.  More  intelligence  and  greater  diligence  is  de- 
manded of  the  present. 

THE  FUTURE— ITS  PROSPECTS,  ITS  POSSIBILITIBS. 

The  future  of  agriculture  in  our  State  is  encouraging.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  when  I  commenced  the  struggle  in  farmer's  life  as  a  renter  and  leaser,  neighbors 
said  to  me  "  you  can  not  pay  such  rent  and  hope  to  own  a  home ;  you  had  better  go 
West  and  take  a  homestead  claim."  I  had  faith  then  in  the  future  of  our  State  in 
farming.  I  have  realized  better  profits  than  my  ideal  fancy  pictured.  The  future 
ta  the  farmer  is  brighter  now  than  then.  No  better  place  for  a  young  man  of 
limited  means  than  this  State.  No  better  vocation  than  farming.  One  acre  in 
truck*patch  farming  or  small  fruit  can  be  made  to  yield  larger  revenue  than 
the  present  forty  acre  farm.  JTarms  will  be  reduced  in  size,  but  enlarged  in  income. 
'  The  Kankakee  swamps  will  yet  yield  marvelous  crops  to  feed  the  millions  in  the 
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growiDg  cities.    The  hills  of  Southern  Indiana  will  be  girdled  with  yineyards  and 
crowned  with  orchards. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  crowded  professions,  "  there  is  room  at  the  top."  The 
range  of  success  in  farming  will  widen  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Possibilities  for  suc- 
cess on  the  farm  are  now  as  great  as  in  the  professions  or  in  business.  Success  will 
now  be  determined  by  the  ability  to  understand  and  utilize  the  factors  of  succesSi. 
The  successful  farmer  of  the  future  will  be  an  intense  student  standing  on  the 
shoulders  of  giants  in  agriculture,  profiting  by  their  experience  with  a  mind  as  a 
lens  gathering  light  from  all  ay ailable. sources  and  focusing  the  rays  upon  his  own 
farm.  The  future  of  such  farmers  will  be  rewarded  with  abundant  profit.  Our 
own  beloyed  State  offers  to  such  farmers  pleasing  prospects  and  will  exalt  the  dil» 
igent  husbandman. 
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